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An  E  S  S  A  Y  on  the 

L  I  F  E  of  P  L  I  N  V, 

In  a  LETTER  to 

CHARLES  Lord  BOYLE. 


My  Dear  Charles, 

%Y  leifure  can  never  be  better  employ- 
's ed,  than  towards  your  improvementj 
*  nor  is  it  more  my  duty,  than  inch- 
J  nation,  to  point  out  to  you  every  an- 
^  cient  and  modern  example  of  untaint- 
ed virtue,  and  inviolated  goodnefs. 
TTie  author,  who  is  now  placed  before  you  in  our  own 
language,  is  a  moft  fingular  inftance  of  that  primitive 
fimplicicy,  that  integrity  of  manners,  and  that  fweet- 
nefs  of  difpofition,  which  mult  render  a  man  amiable 
Co  his  cotemporaries,  and  honoured,  and  admired  by 
Vol.  I.  A  aU 


II 


The  charac 
ter  of 

PllNY. 
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all  poilerityv  He  paflfed  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  in 
f^nguinary,  fufpicious,  unfettled  times ;  and  he  after-^ 
wards  fiUedJemployments  of  the  higheft  dignity  and 
power:  The  latter  fituation  was  no  lefs  dangerous 
than  the  former.  It  was  open  to  all  the  blafts  of  en- 
vy, rancour,  and  revenge  :  yet  by  the  uprightnefs  of 
his  heart,  ^e  excellence  of  his  genius,  and  the  escaA- 
nefe  of  his  prudence,  joined  to  that  proper  humility, 
which  is  neither  bafely  fervile,  not  fecretly  ambitious, 
he  rode  through  the  ftorm  in  great  triumph,  boldly, 
profoeroufly,  and  unhurt.  His  moft  threatning  ha- 
zards proceeded  from  his  ftrift  friendfhips,  and  firm 
affeftions  ib  all  thofe,  whom  he  honoured  with  Jiis 
cfieem,  or  admiteed  to  his  bofom.  Thefincerity  of 
his  nature  made  his  a£tions  ever  accompany  his  pro- 
mifes.  He  was  true  to  his  profeflion^  and  pertinaci- 
ous in  his  good  offices ;  never  to  be  alarmed  by  peril- 
ous difficulties,  never  to  be  wearied  by-  labour,  or 
oppofition.  Follow  him  here,  my  dear  Charles, 
with  fo  exaft  a  pace,  as  not  to  let  him  go  one  ftep 
beyond  you  :  be  nicely  cautious,  and  confiderately 
fcrupulous  in  the  elefldon  of  thofe  you  love :  but, 
when  you  have  made  the  choice,  in  which  I  priay 
God  to  diredt  your  judgement,  keep  firm  to  it,  in 
oppofition  to  all  powers,  party,  fafhion,  or  temptation. 
Pliny  is  not  without  his  blemiflies.  The  critics 
determine  his  flile  in  general  to  be  too  concife,  and 
have  difcovered  in  him  great  marks  of  vanity,  and  af- 
feftation.  There  is,  I  confefs,  fome  foundation  for 
fuch  cenlures ;  his  metaphors  indeed  frequently  want 
uniformity,  and  are  fometimes  inconfiftent.  But  his 
beauties,  both  in  literature,  and  morals,  far  outweigh 
all  his  defeats. 

.  He  was  one  of  the  beft,  and  one  of  the  greateft 
men,  that  any  age  has  produced  •,  fecond  to  none  in 
virtue,  equal  to  moft  in  accomplifliments ;  of  high 
birth  by  his  anceftors,  but  much  more  ennobled  by 
himfclf.    In  the  various  ftations  of  private  life,  he 
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difcharged  every  duty  ivith  piety,  and  exadnefi ;  he 
was  an  afieftionate,  endearing  hulband,  an  unalter^^ 
able,  and  a  couragioius  friend ;  to  his  fervants,  a  ten^ 
der  and  careful  mafter;  to  his  aflbciates,  an  eafy, 
ends  often  a  facedous  companion :  grave  without  ie- 
Vttity,  witty  without  ill  nature,  open  without  impru- 
dence :  he  was,  my  Charles,  what  I  wifh  you  may 
be,  a  ^lendid  original,  whom  few  can  copy;  but 
whcxn  all  ought  to  imitate.  And  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  examine  him  in  his  public  charader,  as  a 
ftatefinan,  and  as  firfl  minifter  to  Trajan,  he  will 
be  acknowledge  one  of  thofe  rare  fpirits,  ^yho  feeni 
allotted  by  heaven,  as  bleffings  upon  earth.  The 
due  Gourfe,  and  impardai  adminiilration  of  the  law, 
the  glory  of  the  commonwealth,  the  intereft,  and  pro- 
iperity  of  the  emperor,  were  the  moving  fprings  to  all 
his  a£tions,  and  the  fole  end  of  his  mod  iecret  de* 
fignss  his  views  neither  centered  in  himlelf,  nor  in 
his  own  family ;  they  were  dilated  univerfally,  and 
took  in  the  whole.  He  was  equally  the  faithfiit  fer* 
vant  of  the  empire,  of  the  people,  and  of  the  prince. 
He  was  indefadgable  in  bufinefs,  and  immoveable  in 
patriotifm :  threats  could  not  alarm  him ;  bribes 
could  not  allure  him.  Thus,  above  fear,  and  above 
temptation,  he  became  a  fhield  to  his  fellow  ciri* 
zens,  an  ornament  to  the  republic,  and  a  fupport  to 
the  emperor.  He  was  an  elegant  fcholar,  an  excel- 
lent phildbpher,  and  a  powerful  orator,  the  patron 
iarid  example  of  thofe  arts  and  fciences,  which  he 
cultivated  and  admired.  His  abilities  '":» re  only  to 
be  exceeded  by  his  candour,  and  integrity ;  fb  that, 
among  the  moft  celebrated  names  of  antiquity,  fcarcc 
any  chara^r  will  be  found  adequate  to  Pliny.  He 
was  not  abfblutely  void  of  refentment,  which  per- 
haps he  has  carriea  too  far  in  the  cafe  of  Marcus 
A<iyiLius  Regulus,  for  whofc  misfortune,  in  the 
death  of  an  only  fon,  he  feems  to  have  lefs  pity,  than 
he  difcovers  upon  any  other  XKcafion. 
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•  The  many  fortunate  cireumftances,  which  attend- 
LHtic  men-  ed  Pliny  from  his  birth,  and  were  interfperfed  in  his 
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Plimy'i     life*  are  worth  your  obfervation.     The  exa6t  time 
fethtr.       when  his  father  died,  is  not,  as  I  remember,  men- 
tioned by  any  hiftorian ;  nor  is  any  charafter  given 
of  him,  except  that  he  was  the  immediate  anceftor 
of  fo  illufhious  a  fon,  who  was  born,  as  you  wHl  find, 
by  feveral  of  his  epiftles,  at  Comum ;  and  was  placed 
very  early  under  the  tuidon  of  his  mother's  brother, 
Pliny  the  natural  hiftorian.     His  uncle  was  deftroy- 
ed  by  too  curious,  and  too  impmdent  an  approach 
to  Vefuvius  «.     The  nephew  was  left  behind  at  AfeyJ- 
numy  referved,  as  it  were,  by  providence,  for  pur- 
PiinY  was  pofes  of  future  benefit  to  mankind.    He  was  eighteen 
y^JHw     y?^s  old  when  his  uncle  died  \     But  we  muft  not 
when  hif     omit  a  furprifing  inftance  of  his  maturity  in  learn- 
•ncie  died,  j^^  which  appeared  at  an  aera,  when  in  other  youths 
fcarce  the  dawning  of  knowledge  is  perceptible.     At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  had  made  fo  happy  a  progrefs, 
and  was  fb  perfedt  a  mafter  of  the  Greek  tongue,  that 
he  compofed  a  tragedy  in  that  language.     He  thus 
modeftly  mentions  it  in  one  of  his  letters.     ^/«- 
etiam  *"  quatuordecem  naius  annos  Gracam  tragcsdiam 
fcripji.     S^alem  ?   inquis.     Nefcio.      T'ragcedia  voca^ 
batur.  The  work  itfelt  is  loft,  and  perhaps,  if  extant, 
could  only  be  admired  as  the  offspring  of  a  for- 
ward wit,  and  lively  imagination.     Judgement,  and 
reafon,  thofe  later  offsprings  of  application,  and  ex- 
perience, are  to  be  ripened  only  by  age,  labour,  and 
PiiNTwas  alTiduity.     , 

twice  mar-  Pljny.  had  two  wivcs  I  the  charaflcr,  name,  and 
perfon  of  his  firft  wife  are  buried  with  her ;  we  have 
not  even  any  footfteps  of  her  rank,  or  fortune  :  her 
mother  was  Pompeia  Celerina. 

The  name  of  his  fecond  wife  was  C alpurni  a.  She 
was  educated  by  her  aunt  Hispulla,  and  was  en- 
dued,   with    many    valuable    qualities,    and   many. 

*  Book  6.  £p.  1 6.         ^  ibid.  £p.  20.  ^  Book  7.  £p.  4. 
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high  accomplifhments  *.  She  had  an  entire  afFc6K* 
on  for  her  hufband.  His  happinefs,  his  prolperityj 
and  his  reputation,  were  the  objefts  of  her  thoughts 
and  wifhes :  by  Pliny's  letters  to  her  we  may  judgp 
of  the  mutual  tendemefs  between  them. 

/ 

There  conftant  love  with  equal  ardor  glows,      • 

Nor  languid  ebbs,  nor  yet  tumultuous  flows  5 

With  faith  unalter'd,  refolutely  juft. 

No  Iport  of  paflion,  and  no  flave  of  luft : 

Such  is  the  ftate  the  bleft  enjoy  above. 

The  pureft  reafon,  join'd  to  pureft  love. 

You  will  find,  Charles,  that  Pliny  had  feveral  PLiHY't 
country  houfes  :  his  Tufculum  and  Laurentinum  arej|^^^ 
defcribed  in  two  very  long  and  laborious  letters,  that 
feem  not  to  give  fo  clear  an  idea  of  the  houfes  them- 
felves,  as  of  his  particular  afiedtion  to  thenl.  I  ima^ne 
you  will  be  delighted  with  a  little  garden  apartment 
adjoining  to  his  gallery,  and  built  by  himtelf.  He 
mentions  it  with  extafy,  in  the  feventeenth  epiftle  of 
the  fecond  book.  And  he  tells  us,  that  he  conftantly 
lodged  in  this  apartment,  during  the  noify  feftivals  of 
Saturn,  and  at  once  found  himfelf  not  only  enclofed 
in  Iweetnels,  and  folitude,  but  perfedtly  defended  fi-om 
all  kinds  of  interruption.  Doftor  Shaw,  in  his  travels 
through  the  Levant  and  Barbary^  and  in  his  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  houfes  there,  takes  notice,  that  they  have  - 
imitated  the  eaftem  manner,  by  building  a  private 
fet  of  apartments,  which  feem  rather  annexed,  than 
properly  belonging  to  the  reft  of  the  houfe.  The  litde 

chamber  defigned  by  the  Shunamite  for  Elisha, 
where  he  retired  at  his  pleaftire,  without  breaking  in 

*  See  Book  4.  Ep.  19. 

*  2d  of  Kings,  chap.  iv.  f.  10.  Let  us  make  him"  a  little  cham- 
ber, I  pray  thee,  with  walls ;  and  let  us  fet  him  there  a  bed,  and 
a  tablet  and  a  flool,  and  a  candledick,  that  he  may  turn  in  thither 

when  he  cometh  to  us.  ^ 
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jipon  the  private  affairs  of  the  family,  and  without  be- 
ing interrupted  in  his  own  devotions,  may  be  conr 
Jtoured  to  oe  one  of  thefe  feparate  buildings :  As  may 
alfo  the  fummer  •  parlour  of  Eglon,  whore  he  was 
flain  by  Ehui?*  The  ^  chamber  over  the  gate,  to 
which  David  withdrew,  after  the  death  of  his  fon 
Absalom,  feems  to  have  been  a  ftru(5hire  very  paral- 
lel to  thoie  already  mentioned  :  and  I  mull  farther 
obferve  to  you,  that  this  place  of  retirement  is  diflin- 
guilhed  by  a  peculiar  word  in  the  Hebrew,  which  an- 
swers the  'XmsfSov  of  the  Greeks,  and  which  Doftor 
Shaw  fays,  notwithftanding  the  feeming  etymology, 
is  not  appropriated  only  to  one  high  chamber,  but  to 
a  private  apartment  of  this  nature :  wri f  wov  pro  Cfn^rnQv 
Aitici  dicitiir^  ab  viiif  et  ihv  quod  fimbriam  Jt^mficat 
$t  extremiatem :  and  in  this  feme  the  word  is  often 
yfed  by  the  claffic  writers.  The  uirep^ow  %  where  Mer- 
cury carried  on  his  amours,  and  where  ^  Penelopb 
and  the  young  vir^ns  kept  themfelves  at  a  diftancc 
fix)m  the  folicitarions  of  their  woers,  were  probably 
edifices  detached  from  the  palace  of  Ulysses  :  and 
are  fb  far  anjEwerable,  as  to  bear  a  ftrong  refemblance 
to  Pliny's  defcription  of  his  favorite  Diata.  Doftor 
Shaw  affures  us,  that  the  eaftern  apartments  of  privacy 
often  had  a  door  of  communication  to  a  gallery ;  join-* 
cd,  I  prefu(ne,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  IHata 
%o  Pliny's  Cryptoporticus. 

The  Roman  luxury  appeared  no  where  greater,  or 
more  extenfive,  than  in  their  public  buildings,  parti-, 
cularly  in  their  PaUjtray  the  accounts  of  which  are 
amazing.  It  will  be  difficult  to  give  you  more  than 
a  general  imperfed  view  of  them,  becaufe  the  fizc, 

»  Judges  iii.  20  and  25.  *>  2d  of  Samuel,  xviii.  33. 

^  Homer,  Il.n.  1.  184. 

<HoMERCdyfr.0.1.  515,   516. 

order. 
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order,  and  number  of  thdr  divifioms,  varied  accordmg 
to  the  fancy,  or  the  abilities*  of  the  builder,  and  thi 
particular  cuiloms  of  the  country,  wherein  they  were 
built :  However,  fuch  dblervations  a$  have  occurred  t6 
me  in  my  narrow  ^ere  of  reading,  from  thofe  atii 
thors,  who  have  treated  upon  the  fubjedt^  I  here  dc* 
dicate  to  your  perufal. 

The  form  and  defcripdon  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  ' 
Roman  PaUftra  were  different  from  the  Grecian,  de- 
fcribed  by  Vitruvius,  and  were  more  magnificent. 

The  whole  area  was  very  large,  and  was  inclofed 
in  aa  oblong  fquare,  which  may  be  confidered  as  the 
external  walls  of  the  entire  building. 

In  the  fouth  profoeft  the  tbeatridlumj  formed  like 
a  finall  theatre,  took  Up  one  third  of  that  fide ;  and 
was  a  principal  part  of  the  edifice.  This  had  an  operf 
large  entry,  and  magnificent  pillars  on  each  fidej 
through  which  a  paflage  led  into  the  palajtra. 

On  each  fide  of  the  theatridium  were  placed  the  el^^ 
otbefiumy  the  epbebeumj  the  coriceum^  and  the  conifte^ 
riumy  like  wings  to  it  •,  and  in  the  angle  on  each  fidi 
Was  fituatcd  }i[it  fpharifterium^  of  a  round  form,  and 
intended  for  various  forts  of  exercifes,  but  efoeciiU- 
lyball. 

A  large  platea^  immediately  within  the  externa! 
wall,  was  continued  through  the  whole  circumfer- 
ence of  the  pal/eftra^  in  which  perfons  not  only 
walked,  but  ufed  promifcoufly  exercifes  of  different 
kinds. 

This  platea^   or   ftreet,   had  a  pafl&ge  into  twd 
fquare  perijlyles  at  each  fide  of  the  theatridiuniy  and       '   . 
another,  which  led  direddy  into  the  center  of  the  pa-' 
lajtra^  where  were  placed  the  balnea^  xyjti^  et  cetera. 

On  the  oppofite  northern  fide  there  was  another 
magnificent  entry,  which  fome  antiquaries  think  the 
chief  and  principal  entry  of  the  whole  building.-  From 
hence,  through  walks  of  plantan  trees,  different  paf- 
6ges  led  to  the  public  fwimming  place,  the  galleries, 
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bathing  apartments,  and  the  open  and  covered  placet 
of  excrcile. 

At  each  fide  of  this  northern  entry  there  were  dif» 
ierent  exbedra^  with  feats  placed  in  a  iemicircular 
mannier,  where  the  philofbphers  met  to  perform  their 
learned  dUpytiations,  as  a  iituation  more  remote  from 
the  other  exercifes,  and  on  many  accounts  the  ipoft 
agreeable ;  more  fhaded  with  plantans,  and  more  free 
from  any  noife,  except  the  grateful  murmur  of  foun- 
tains, emptying  themfelves  into  a  large  pond  for  fwim- 
ming,  which,  like  the  warm  bath,  hacifeveral  apart- 
ments,  and  members  peculi^  to  it, 

It  is  certain,  that  me  chief  elegance  and  beauty  of 

tt  bainei.  thc^^/^f  a  were  the  rifing  fabrics  of  the  balnea ;  the 

flxyfture  of  which,  and  the  contrivances,  to  fupply 

iiich  a  quantity  of  water  with  different  degrees  of 

heat,  were  particularly  curious. 

The  ar&rior  part  was  divided  into  two  diftindl  uni-r 

form  orders  of  baths.    One  at  the  right,  the  other  at 

the  left  fide  of  the  hypocaujium ' ;  which  was  fituated 

in  the  middle,  and  eac-h  order  confifted  of  four  feparate 

^mbers,   on  either  fide  of  the  hypocauftum:   they 

were   called  the  Laconicum^    tepidariumy    catidariumj 

zad  frigidarium.   All  thefe  chambers  had,  bypaflages, 

a  communication  with  each  other. 

iflwent         It  is  more  than  probable,  from  the  beft  accoynts^ 

i?^Tn  wd  that  this  double  order  of  bathing-apartments  was  de^ 

fwp.      figned  for  the  feparate  ufes  of  men  and  women.     He- 

siOD,  a  very  ancient  writer,  takes  notice  in  this  fenfe 

ftf  baths  peculiar  tq  women, 


2!Jec  vir  corpus  olfl$£i$t  lavando  cum  trntiere^ 

^  §p  called  from  tke  farnace  nudemeath, 


Th« 
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This  diftiriftion  was  kept  up  during  the  early  and  vir- 
tuous times  of  the  Romans :  but  when  vice  and  de-* 
bauchery  prevailed,  promifcuous  bathing  was  praftif- 
ed  without  fhame,  or  punifhment ;  till  at  laft  the  cuA 
torn  became  fo  icandalous,  that  a  particular  Jaw  was 
ena£ted  againft  it,  mxh  the  penalty  of  divorce,  and 
lols  of  fortune. 

The  bypocanjium  was  a  large  fiimace,    in  which  The  kypo. 
the  fire  was  kept,   that  gave  warmth  to  the  watef '*"*"^ 
and  bathing  rooms.  Over  the  hypocauftum  were  placed 
three  different  large  vaulted  veflels,  by  the  Greeks 
called  f*»Ai«pt«,  and  by  the  Romans  miliaria  * ;  per-  Themiiii- 
haps  from  their  fize,  as  containing  fuch  an  immenfe*^^ 
quantity  of  water,  millions  of  quarts. 

Thefe  veflels  were  fituated  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  water  was  communicated  through  them  by  wind- 
ing tubes  :  and  they  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  fame 
names  with  the  three  principal  bathing  apartments; 
vas  frigidariunfy  vas  tepidarium^  vas  calidarium. 

The  firft  received  the  cold  water  from  the  common 
refervoir,  which  was  communicated  to  the  next  by 
the  ferpentine  tubes;  and  that  again  was  communi- 
cated to  the  laft,  and  inferior,  (vas  calidarium)  by 
tubes,  which  were  yet  more  ferpentine,  that  the  wa- 
ter might,  in  a  longer  circulation  round  the  calida-- 
riumy  receive  greater  degrees  of  heat.  By  thefe  means, 
whatever  quantity  was  difcharged  from  the  vas  cali- 
darium^ was  immediately  fupplied  from  the  tepidari-- 
um^  and  this  from  the  vas  frigidarium^  which  was 
filled  by  the  common  refervoir.  Thus,  without  any 
expence  of  labour,  they  were  kept  conflantiy  full. 
There  were  feveral  brafs  tubes,  which  conveyed  thefe 
waters  to  various  apartments  -,  and  there  were  alfo  fub- 
terraneous  paffages  formed  moft  artfully  with  brick, 
in  which  long  channels,  like  fiews,  were  hollowed : 

»  See  SfiNE^A^  Cato,  and  Palladivs^  who  all  mention  the 

thefe 
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theie  difperfed  the  dry  hot  vapour  to  the  apoijiieri$im^ 
calidarium^  and  Laconicum.  Seneca  *  takes  notice 
of  fuch  paiTages  diflributing  the  warm  vapour  in  dif^ 
ferent  degrees,  to  difierent  parts :  and  in  a  Roman  fli-^ 
datory  found  at  IVroxeter  in  Sbropjbire^  the  form  of 
the&  bricks,  and  the  manner  of  laying  them^  is  ez^ 
aftly  defcribed  in  the  Philofophical  **  Tranfa^tions^ 
•Camden  mentions  zxi  bypocauftumy  with  this  ftruc- 
tare,  difcovered  in jF//»^/r^  ;  and  the  author*  of  the 
Editions  to  Camden  tells  us,  there  was  another  dif* 
covered  at  Caerhean  in  Camarvonftnre.    . 

There  were  particular  perfons  appointed  to  take 
care  of  the  fire,  c^td,  fomicatores ;  in  kindling  which^ 
they  chiefly  made  ufe  of  wood,  and  other  combufti* 
ble  materials  formed  into  balls,  and  covered  with  pitch* 
^  Statius  particularly  alludes  to  thefe,  and  the  coni^ 
vcyance  of  the  vapour  throughout  the  fcveral  cham^ 
bers  and  apartments^  in  his  defcription  of  the  He^ 
trufcan  baths ; 

'  Crepantes 

Auditura  pilas^,  ubi  languidus  ignis  inerrat 
^        jEdibuSy  et  tenuem  volvunt  hypocaufta  vapor  em.     * 

« 
Tie  Ltco-  The  Laconicum  was  a  finall  dofe  vaulted  chamber^ 
'"^'^  fituated  at  the  firft  turning  from  the  hypocauftum^  on 
which  account  the  heat  there  was  exceflive.  It  was 
fcldom  ufed  by  thofe,  who  performed  the  exercifes  of 
the  paUftrd :  but  the  lazy,  the  infirm,  and  the  de- 
bauched, generally  fupplied  the  want  of  exercife,  by 
Iweatirig  in  the  Laconicum.  ^  Columella^  blaming 
the  luxurious  life  of  citizens,  fays,  mox  deindcj  ut  apH 
vmamus  ad  ganeaSj  quoHdianam  cruditatem  Laconicis 
fKcoquimuSj    et  exaSio  fudore  Jitim  qtuerimus.      The 

*  SccSiNEC.  Nat.Quaeft.  Lib.  3.  cap.  24. 

^  Sec  Abridgment  of  Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  Vol.  5.  part 
t,  page 6 1.  «  Britannia^  p.  688.  **  Mr.  Lhwgd, 

t  Sylvarusi,  life.  I.  ^  PeRi  ruftica^  prof  at. 

Lace- 
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Lacedsmonians,  as  ^  Plutarch  oblerves,  firft  invent* 
cd  the  Laconicumj  and  from  them  it  received  the 
name  :  they  generally  went  finoaking  with  heat  out 
of  that  i:hamber  diredly  into  the  cold  bath ;  beir^ 
tmwilling  to  relax  their  veflels  with  warm  bathing, 
and  fond  of  accuftoming  their  conititutions  to  the 
greateft  extremes  of  heat  land  cold^  as  appears  from 
Martial  ^ 

Ritus  Ji  placeant  tibi  Laconumj 
Consent  us  potes  arido  v afore ^ 
Cruda  virgine^  Martiaque  mergh 

This  chamber  is  called  by  the  Greeks  vu^»a»fl/f  ov :  by  • 
the  Romans  it  is  generally  called  ceUa  juuiday  or  La^ 
emicum ;  by  Seneca,  fndatmum  ;  by  Cicero,  ajfa  ; 
by  ViTRuvius,  catidarium.    It  was  never  wanting  in 
the  private  baths.    ^  Cicero  takes  particular  notice  of 
it  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Quinctus,  where  he  fays^s^ 
he  has  removed  it  to  another  corner  of  the  apodyte-^ 
rium^  becauie  die  heat  was  inconvenient  to  a  bed*    * 
chamber  immediately  over  it.    From  hence  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  this  was  always  diilind  from  the  bathing 
room ;  although  the  different  names  given  to  it  have 
tendercd  the  many  accounts  of  the  Laconicum  per- 
plexed, and  unintelligible. 

The  tepidariumj  in  the  public  and  private  baths.  The  tepUi. 
was  die   moft  magnificent  part  of  the  whole.    It""^ 
was  HKxierately  warmed  by  the  bypocauftum^  and  was 
always  fo  fituated,  as  to  receive  ^1  the  influence  of 
the  fan.     In  this  place,  fuch  perfons,  who  had  gone 
through  the  ufual  exercifes,  were  rublied  down  with 
Jtrigilesj   oxfcrapers^   before  they  were  anointed  for 
Iwithing.    The  ftrigiks  were  maoe  either  of  ivory  or  TiidWiiicii 
inetal :  the  common  fort,  kept  in  the  pubUc  baths» 

»  Tn  vita  Alcibjadis,  ^  Lib.  6.  Epig.  42. 

«  U\i.  3,  Ejp,  1, 

were 
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were  of  iron.    But  people  of  rank  had  generallj^  their 
ownjtrigiles^  as  appears  from  this  Une  in  *  Persius, 

/)  puer^  et  ftrigiles  Criffini  ad  balnea  defer* 

• 

And  thefe  were  often  of  filver,  and  fometimes  d£ 
gold.  They  fcraped  the  Ikin  with  fo  much  fbrc^ 
that  by  the  frequent  ufe  of  them,  Auqustus  ^  had 
feveral  callous  excrefcences  on  his  breaft  and  belly* 
•  But  to  temper  the .  roiighhefs  of  thefe  inftruments, 
they  dipped  them, -before  they  ufed  them,  in  oU. 

Tlie  ctlidt.     The  calidarium  was  a  principal  part  of  the  balnea  ; 

■*'■*•  large,  and  placed  fo  as  to  receive  all  the  advantages 
both  of  light  arid  heat  frotn  the  fun.  The  great 
bathing  veflel  was  called  by  the  Greeks  x^rpaw,  by  the 
Latins  lavacrum^  and  labrum.  It  was  capable  of 
containing  many  people :  the  margin  of  the  lavacrum 
was  fo  broad,  that  they  could  fit  upon  it.  In  the 
public  baths  they  were  rubbed  down  with  ^unges, 
called  alfo  ftrigiles ;  but,  in  the  private  baths,  their 
bodies  were  generally  cleanfed,  (before  they  anointed) 
with  wafh-balls,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which 
was  the  nitrum^  or  aphonitrum  of  the  ancients  ;  among 
whom,  on  the  fame  account,  it  was  in  great  efteem^ 
and  ufe.  Hence  ^  Jeremiah  fays,  though  thou  wajb 
thee  with  nitre^  and  take  thee  much  foap^  yet  thine  ini^ 
quity  is  marked  before  me^  faith  the  Lord  God.  And 
Susannah,  before  fhe  bathed,  direfted  her  maids  to 
bring  oil,  and  waftiing  balls.  The  nitre  of  the  anci- 
ents, which  was  found  chiefly  in  ^gypt^  had  one 
remarkable  property  in  it,  which  the  modern  nitre 
has  not ;  it  conflantly  made  an  effervefcence,  when 
mixed  with  acids  :  which  explains  a  very  beautiful 
paflage  in  Proverbsy  where  ^  Solomon  conipares  a' 
man,  who  fingeth  fongs  with  a  heavy  and  afHifted 

*  Satyr.  5.  i.  X26.        ^VideSuETON.  in  vita  Aug.  cap.  8o, 
<  CJiap.  y.  jr.  2a.  ?  Prov,  chap.  x;cv.  f,  zo. 

heart. 
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■ 

heart,  to  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  vinegar ;  a  fimili- 
tude,  that  gives  us  a  ftrong  image  of  fomething  parti- 
cularly cold  arid  fliarp,  although  attended  with  z 
fceming  warmth  and  a  lively  ebullition. 

The  public  baths  were  warmed  to  a  certain  degree 
for  all  perfons ;  and  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  notice 
was  given,  at  a  fixed  hour,  to  thofe,  who  had  exer- 
cifed,  to  prepare  for  bathing ;  otherwife  they  were 
forced  to  ufe  cold  water  only. 

.    JRedde  pilam^  fonat  as  thermarum ;  luderep&gis  ? 
Virgine  vis  fold  lotus  abire  domum  *  ? 

And  as  the  baths  were  lupported  at  a  common  cx-» 
pence,  the  price  fixed  for  bathing  was  only  a  farthing, 
which  was  conftantly  paid  to  the  attendant  of  the  ' 
baths.  On  this  account,  Horace,  with  great  hu- 
mour, ridicules  the  pride  of  a  Stoic  philofopher,  and 
tells  the  imaginary  monarch,  that  his  majefty  is  but 
one  of  the  crowd,  who  are  obliged  to  pay  mcir  far- 
thing. 

Dum  tu  quadrante  lavatum 
Rexibis\ 

Tht  frigidariumj  according  to  Vitruvius,  andThcfri^w 
fome  other  authors,  feems  to  be  a  diftinft  chamber  "**»• 
for  cold  bathing.  In  ail  the  private,  and  moft  of 
the  public  baths,  it  was  generally  built  next  the  cali- 
darium ;  from  whence  there  was  a  paflage  to  it.  But 
in  fome  of  the  public  Roman  balnea^  and  particu-^ 
larly  in  thofe  of  Diocletian,  there  were  many  addi- 
tional apartments,  and  conveniencies,  unknown  to 
the  Grecians,  and  not  ufed  in  their  private  baths. 
Among  thefe  was  a  large  cryptoporticus^  with  fjpacious, 
open  windows,  fituated  and  contrived  in  fuch  a  man- 

•  Martial,  Lib^  14.  £pig.  163.     ^Sat^r-  3,  Lib.  i.  l*i^7. 
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ner,  as  to  be  fanned  with  a  ccmftant  and  quick  flic^ 
ceflion  of  air,  which  Bacchius,  in  his  account  dt 
therms  i;^/^n^;»,  defcribes  as  the  frigidarhmy  becau& 
it  was  locus  ventis  perflatus  fenejiris  amplis.  But  die 
tpjit  frigidariumy  although  feveral  writers  have  treat- 
ed it  in  a  confufed  manner,  was  the  cdd  bathing 
chamber.  The  veflfel,  or  place,  in  which  they  batb-* 
cd,  was  called  frigida  lavatio^  and  by  Pliny,  in  the 
feventeenth  epiftle  of  his  fecond  book,  baptiSierium.  . 
The  antiquity  of  warm  baths  is  evident  from  feve- 
ral paflages  of  the  antients  r  they  are  mentioned  * 
among  the  moft  early  cuftoms  of  the  Egyptians*  ' 
Plato,  in  his  defcription  of  the  Atalantic  ifland, 
tells. us,  that  the  inhabitants  there  had  public  and  pri- 
vate baths,  finifhed  and  adorned  moil  exafUy.  Ho-^ 
M£R  often  mentions  Xom^  ^ttwoi  warm  bathing ;  and 
he  makes> Ulysses  give  it  a  place  among  muiic,  .drefi^ 
and  the  moft  charming  entertainments  of  life« 

Alt)  f  ilMv  iuU  n  tptXfi^  x[6»fh  n,  yip^trt^ 
EtfAOcli  r  c^f)|(A«iC^,  Xoilfoi  n  d'f^pa,  x^  mat  *• 

To  drefs,  to  dance,  to  fing,  our  fole  delight. 
The  feaft  or  bath  by  day,  and  love  by  night  \ 

Pindar  mentions  d'l ^/x»  wfA^av  A^^a,  calida t^mpbarum 
balnea ;  and  Pisander  obferves,  that  Minerva  prc- 

{)ared  a  bath  for  Hercules,  to  refreih  him  after  his 
abour. 

Although  thefe  accounts  are  fabulous  and  uncer- 
tain, yet  they  prove  the  antiquity,  and  the  ufe  of 
warm  baths  ;  which  the  Syrians,  Medes,  Perfians, 
Grecians,  and  at  laft  the  Romans,  fucccffively  re- 
ceived from  each  other.  The  Perfians  in  particular, 
who  were  induftrious  in  improving  all  the  arts  of 
luxury,  adorned  their  baths,  and  made  them  more 

*  Odyff.  a.  jf.  248.  ^  Pope,  Oi  Book  8.  L285.    . 

uleful 
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uHSdlvl  and  et^;ant  than  they  had  ever  been  before. 
And  Plutarch  obferves,  that  Alexander  was  great- 
ly furprized  with  the  baths  of  Darius. 

The  Romans  borrowed  their  firft  models  of  batht 
fix)m  the  Grecians.  The  neceflity  of  bathing  was  na- 
turally occalioned   by  the  exercifes^  to  which  the    , 
Roman  youth  were  early  accuftomed. 

jinte  urhem  fueriy  et  primavo  flore  juventus^ 
ExercetUur  equis^  domitantque  in  pulvere  currus : 
Aa  acres  tendunt  arcusy  out  lent  a  lacertis 
Sfiada  contorquentj  curfuque  iSluque  lacejfunt  \ 

Before  the  city,  boys,  and  blooming  youth. 
With  rapid  chariots,  exercife  their  lirength. 
And  tame  their  horfes  in  the  duily  field  ; 
Or  bend  their  twanguigbows,  and  with  ftrong  arms 
Launch  the  tough  javelin,  with  the  dart  and  fhaft 
Contending  \ 

The  fenate  firft  appointed  the  campus  Martius  for 
the  life  of  bathing,  as  being  fituated  near  the  ^yher^ 
Veoetius  gives  us  a  very  particular  account  of  it^ 
Et  ignorantia  non  folum  ab  pojiej  fed  etiam  ab  ipfii 
aqt^s  difcrimen  incurrit :  ideoque  Romani  veteres^  quo$ 
M  beUoy  et  cQntinuata  periciday  ad  omnem  ret  mUita^ 
ris  erudierant  artenty  campum  Martium  vicinum  9}^ 
bari  delegerunt ;  in  quo  juventuSj  pofi  exercitium  ar^ 
morum^  fudorem  puheremque  dilueret^  ac  lajjitudinem 
cur/us  J  natandi  Ic^ore  dcponeret  ^. 

But  as  the  muddy  waters  of  the  ^yber  were  unfit 
for  that  uie,  the  Romans  eredted  other  bathing  places, 
>yhich  exceeded  any  Grecian  plans,  in  all  the  cir- .. 
cumftances  of  convenience,  Iplendor^  and  even  Afia- 
tic  delicacy. 

«  Virgil's  iEneid.  lib.  7.  f.  162.  >  Trapp.  Mnl 

7. >.  205.  «  Lib.  I,  cap,  10. 

The 
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^fym-       The  gymnafia  of  the  Grecians  were  of  greater  ex- 
tent, than  the  paUSIra  of  the  Romans.    Wc  leam 
from  what  Solon  fays  in  ^  Lucian^  that  thele  places^ 
of  exercife  owed  their  original  to  Ae  Greeks.     The 
The  pord-  firft  part  in  the  gymnafia  was  the  porticus,  or  gal- 
HrtSthe  ^^v  which  had  feveral  diftindt  apartments,    where 
gymiufia.    the  philofophcrs,   rhetoricians,    and   mathematicians 
diijputed  and  read  leftures.     Pausanias  and  Suidas 
mention  two  at  Athens  \  one  called  ooiuifii*'Uj  where 
Plato    taught,    and   another  called  XowlXov^    where 
Aristotle  gave  his  ledtures.    Thefe  apartments  were 
at  no  great  diflance  from  the  place  of  exercife,   as 
is  evident  from  the  plan  of  Hieronymus  Mercu- 
RiALis  \  and  from  the  proverb,  difcum^  quampbilofo^ 
pbiam  audire  malunt^ 
Theephebe-     The  fccond  part  was  the  epbebeum^  where  they  met 
«n^  ^^  to  agree  about  the  manner  of  their  exercife,  and  to 

fettle  the  prize,  for  which  they  contended. 

The  coricc-     The  third  part  was  the  coriceumy  which  feems  to 

jMMar  ttird  j^^j^  ^^j.  ^^it  place  of  undrcffing  for  thofe,  who  ei-- 

ther  bathed,  or  exercifed,  called  by  the  Greeks  aVo- 

iul^fiiof.    The  commentators  on  Vitruvius  probably 

miftake,  when  they  imagine  this  place  to  have  been 

a  part  of  the  gymnafiay  deflined  for  the  particular 

exercife  of  ball,  called  corycus.    Pliny  takes  notice 

of  the  apodyterium  in  his  Tufcan  villa  •,  and  as  Vi-. 

TRUvius  mentions  no  apartments  for  undreffing,  which 

could  fcarce  be  wanting  either  in  the  public  or  private 

baths,  it  is  no  unreafonable  furmife,  to  fuppofe,  that 

the  coriceum  of  Vitruvius  was  adapted  for  that  nc- 

cef&ry  purpofe. 

2^*^-     The  fourth  part  was  the  elaothefiumy  by  the  Greeks 

f«urdipart.  Called  u\ufrrigiovy  by  Pliny,  uniluariumy  where  thofe, 

^  A  phyiician,  who  has  written  iie  re  ^yfnnajiica.  He  wai  bom 
at  Forli  in  Italy^  i  S30»  ^^^^  <liccl  there  1 996.  His  works,  exclu- 
fivc  of  thofe  parts,  which  relate  to  phyfic,  contain  remarkablt 
pafiages  and  curious  obfervations, 

who 
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who  exerciied,  or  bathed^  were  anointed  before  diey 
went  to  the  bath,  or  bqgLin  their  exercife,  and  after 
they  returned  from  it.  The  antiquity  of  this  cufitom 
appears  from  Homer  ; 

Aura^  lira  Xvo'sy  rf ,  t^  txi^Ti^  ^7*  Ix^sy  *« 

Sweet  PoLYCASTE  took  the  pleafing  toil. 

To  bath  the  prince,  and  pour  the  fragrant  dl  K 

This  was  in  preparation  of  the  journey  intended  by 
Telemachus  :  and  in  another  part  of  the  Odyfley 
we  have  theie  lines ; 


m 

The  hoary  king  his  old  Sidlian  maid 
Perfumed  and  waihed  \ 

Thett  is  a  remarkable  paflage  in  SroBMtj^y  which 
may  be  inlerted  on  this  occafion.  That  author  fays, 
the  iervants  of  Archimedes  were  accuftomed  at  bath- 
ing-times  to  take  him  by  force  from  the  table,  wher6 
he  drew  mathematical  figures,  with  fiich  a  fbced  at« 
tendon,  that  he  continued  to  draw  them  on  his  an* 
ointed  body  5  not  knowing  where  he  was,  while  his 
fervants  were  pouring  ointments  upon  him,  and  pre- 
paring him  for  the  bath. 

The  oils,  which  the  ancients  made  ufe  of  after  bath-  Tli«  «!•. 
ing,  were  more  pure,  and  valuable,  than  thoie  uled 
before :  and  the  people  were  fb  fond  of  thele  oint- 
ments, that  the  molt  popular  gift,  any  great  man 
could  beftow,  was  a  prelent  of  oil  to  the  public 
baths. 

*  HoMBR  QdyiT.  lib.  3,  ^.466.        ^  Pen,  book  3.  f.  J94. 

*  Homer  Odyff.  lib.  24.  jr.  364.  f  Popi,  book  24. 
3*'.  425. 

Vol.  I.  »  TKct^ 
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There  were  various  ibrts  of  ointments  vSsd  for  the 
purpoies  already  mentioned,  of  all  which  the  elder 
FxjNY^  m  the  mirteenth  bodk  of  his  natural  hi&oty^ 
^ves  a  mH  accbunt :  but  the  fineft,  and  moil  fla- 
grant was  brought  from  Syrian  and  made  of  the 
kaves  of  an  ^omatick  plant,  which  ^ows  in*  India^ 
and  is  called  nardumy  from  the  pointed  figure  of  its 
leaves.  This  ointment  is  alio  called  wiguenium  fpica^ 
itmj  and  fomedmes  foliatum ;  in  which  feniib  we  are 
to  take  the  following  expreffion  of  Juvenal  j 

V  >  .  ■  f  •  •  • 

-  I 

Mycins  foliata  paratUur  \ 

It  was  not  only  ufed  after  bathing,  but  fometimes  at 
the  public  entertwiments. 

Ajfyrtdque  nardo 
PoUmm  unSi, 

fays  Horace,  in  the  eleventh  ode  of  the  fecond  book* 
With  this  particular  fort  of  xnntment,  Christ  was 
anwited  in  ^  Beibatr^^  in  the  houfe  of  Sjmok  the 
le|)er^  as  hefat  at  meat.  It  had  been  kept  in  a  box  of 
alabafter  i  which  is  agreeable  co  what  Horace  fays 
to  Virgil,  when  he  invites  him  to  fupper,  and  defires 
liim  to  bring  fome  of  that  valuable  ointment  with 
liimLi 

Nardo  vina  mereherey 
'  Nardi parvus  otrjx  eliciet  cadum\ 

The  wrefllers,  after  anointii^,  by  mutual  agrce^ 
ment,  oftentimes  iprinkled  duft  upon  their  bodies, 
!before  the  combat,  to  give  each  other  a  more  firm 
liold  of  his  adverfary :  die  glory  therefore  was  et 


•  Satir.  6.  1.  464,  »>'St.  MARK,ch.  xiv.  f.  5. 

^  Ode  IS.  lib.  4.  f.  16. 
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teemed  greater  to  conquer  an  advtrfary,  vhp  was 
anointed  ^thout  powder,  becauie  it  was  njcH-e  dii^«^ 
cult  to  gra^  him.  '  ^  Pliny  the  ekier  celebrate  Di- 
oxiFPus,  as  a  combatant^  who  diidaincd  to  take  th^ 
advantaoe  of  the  fulvis.  Si^ch  wreftiers  were  from 
thence  wHnguifhed  by  the  name  of  eUmrt.  It  is  ac<^ 
CdrdinK  to  this  interpretation,  that  the  following  paf^ 
£^  in  Horace,  miuaken  by  moft,  if  nQtaU^  qf  th* 
comoipntators,  is  to  be  underflood : 

^s  circum  pagosj  et  circum  compita  pugnax^ 
Aiagna  coronari  contemnat  Olympiay  cuifpih 
Cidjit  conditio  dulcis  Jim  pidvere  palma  ^  ? 

The  fifth  part  of  the  gymnafia  Was  the  coniSte-V^^^^'^^ 
dupfj  where  the  powder  was  kept,  and  where  the  ^j^S  ^ 
wreftlers  were  anointed.    There  were  various  forts  of  ^««ynw»- 
thefe  powders  brought  from  various  countries.    But    * 
two  lands  were  more  particularly  efteemed,  the  one 
called  PuteolanuSj  I  fuppofb  fixm  Puteoli^   of  which 
SiDONius  Apollinaris  i^)eaks  in  this  line, 

» 

Namque  Dicbarcbe^  traiiflatus  pulvis  aren^  % 

TTie  other  came  from  JEgypty  which  SusroNiuSf 
in  the  life  of  Nero,  fays,  was  brought  to  RamCt 
amongfl:  the  other  extravagancies  of  that  emperor : 
and  Pliny  the  elder  tells  us,  that  Patrobius  \  the 
freedman  of  Nero,  had  yearly  conveyed  to  him  from 
the  Nik  a  fine  fand,  not  much  different  from  the 
(and  of  Puieolij  which  contributed  to  determine  the 
yi&ory  of  the  Athleta  with  greater  eafe  and  quick- 
Tii^i&.  He  adds  farther,  that  the  fame  fort  of  fand  was 
carried  with  other  military  utenfils,  by  Leonatus, 

*  Book  35.  chap.  11.        *>  Ep.  i.  lib.  i.  f.  49,        *  Carmen 
2.  f.  59.  ^  Lib.  35:  cap.  13. 

B  2  Crassus, 
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Grassus,  and  Meleager,  generals  of  ALEXAUDtR 
die  great,  wherever  they  marched, 
Thefixth        The  fixth  part  was  the  large  open  fpace,  where 
^mnafi?'  they  wreflled,  jumped,  lifted  weights,  and  praftifed* 
«^ied^c    various  feats  of  ftrength  and  adtivity.  This  place  was 
ftiaftra.     ^^^^  particularly  diftinguifhed  with  the  title  dipalaf^ 
tra  \  and  from  hence  all  places  of  exercife,  where  no 
Tt^lzr  gymnqfium  was  erefted,  are  in  an  unconfined 
fenfe  called  by  that  name.    Thus  the  verfe  in  Virgil 
has  a  fignification  to  that  piirpofe ; 

Pars  in  gramineis  exercent  membra  paUSfris ». 

*'  On  grafly  theatres  fome  exercife  their  limbs." 


>tk.- 


And  Geta^  in  Terence's  PbormiOj  upon  feeing  Phe- 
DRA  come  from  the  houfe  of  his  miftrefs,  fays  iiieer- 
ingly, 

Eccum  ab  fud  pakSfrd  exit  for  as  ^ 

The  fphjeri-  '  The  fevcnth  part  of  the  gymnajia  was  the  fpba- 
wS'pYrt^f^^^^^^'     As  the  fph^erifferium  is  particularly  men- 
of  the  gym-  tioncd  by  Pliny  in  his  defcription  of  his.  two  villas, 
nafi«.         and  as  the  ufe  of  it  is  not  ahvays  underillood,  fome 
authors  miftaking  it  for  a  bowling-green,  which  wa$ 
a  kind  of  exercife  not  praftifed,  as  I  can  recoUeft,  by 
the  Romans  ;  it  may  not  be  improper  to  attempt  at 
a  full  explanation  of  this  part  of  the  paUffra.  Where 
Pliny  mentions  his  fph^lferium  in  the  fixth  epiftle 
of  the  fifth  book,  he  reprefents  it,  as  having  feveral 
circular  divifions,  in  which  different  kind  of  exercifes 
were   performed:    Apodyterio  fuperpofitum  eSi  fph^e* 
riiieriumj   quod   plura   genera   exercitationis  plurefque 
circulos  capit.     Of  thefe  the  general  and  favorite  ex- 
ercife among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  before  they 

*  -^neid.  6.  y.  642.  Jj  A£t  5.  Scene  i. 

bathed. 
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bathed,  was  the  balL  *  Pliny  the  naturalift  afcribcs 
the  invention  of  this  play  to  Pythus.  There  were 
four  forts  of  balls,  which  the  Grecians  defcribe,  /ai- 

The  fize  and  flrudure  or  the  balls  were  not  only  dif- 
ferent ;  but  the  manner  and  degree  of  the  exercife  va- 
ried, according  to  the  feveral  ages,  ftrengdi,  and  con- 
ftitution  of  the  players.  The  Romans  had  four  Ibrts 
of  balls,  that  were  again  in  many  reipe£b  different 
from  thofe  of  the  Grecians.  They  were  called,  follisi 
^gonalisy  pagatiica^  and  barpaifum. 

Tht  follis  was  a  ball  made  of  leather,  and  filled  The  foiUf^ 
with  wind.  There  were  two  forts,  one  of  a  large, 
the  other  of  a  finall  fize.  The  former  was  calle4 
follis  fugiUaris.  The  perfons,  who  played,  had  large 
*  braflets  fi^cd  upon  their  arms,  with  which  they  re- 
ceived, and  repelled  the  ball.  [  Propertius  takes 
notice  of  this,  where  he  fays, 

Ciim  pila  velocifallit  per  hracbiajaSla. 

A  finall  force  was  capable  to  ^ve  great  velocity  to 
this  ball,  which  inienfibly  encouraged  the  players  in 
continuing  an  exercife,  that  from  the  conftant  motion, 
which  it  occafioned,  was  attended  with  much  fatigue^ 
Horace  fpeaks  of  it  in  that  light,  where  he  feys, 

MoUiter  auSierum  Studio  fallenielaborem^. 

The  finall  ball  was  received,  and  repelled  by  the  hand^ 
without  braflets  :  thus  Plautus, 

*  lib.  7.  cap.  56.  ^  Abiaflet  is  a  wooden  cuff;  or 

bracer,  worn  for  this  particular  play  of  ball.  c  uj^^  ^ 

d.  14.  1.  $»  ^fioRAT.  fat.  2.  lib*  2.  1.  12.   * 

B  3  Extmplb 
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ExOmplo  b^rck  ego  te  follem  pttgilatoriufn 
faoMh  ^t  fenientem  incurfabo  fugmsj  perjuriffime^  f 

^  I  ^wiil  bounce  you  into  the  air  \ntii  my  fift, 
^  hkt  a  tennis  ball,  and  keep  you  there,  you 
^  villain  !•• 


Buttiie  eaoerciie  of  dus  little  ball,  called  by  fbme  au* 
th««  *»  foJlkuhu^  WES  appropriated  as  a  milder  dc- 
crcifc,  than  xhtfollis  magms^  and  more  adapted  to 
young  boy$,  Yaktudinarians,  and  old  men.  In  an 
qsttiram  of  Martial,  it  is  introduced  to  this  pur^ 

iif  froeul^  Juvem :  mlfts  ffHbi  canve/nit  afas  i 
f'idk  decit  fUeros  btdere^  follefenes  % 

Some  writers  have  imagined,  that  the  /A^oiKfi  q^arp«, 
or  pila  magna  oi  tfe  Gredans,  was  tlie  fame  with  the 
foUis  of  the  Romans,  But  they  were  very  difFerent, 
^r  thio^  who  played  at  &e  f^^Xfi  tripocTfciy  held  tiieir 
luuids  higher  thian  thar  heads  ;  and  the  play  itfelf  was 
Iklways  regarded  as  a  moft  vident  exercife.  Odier  au^ 
ihcrs  have  iuj^fed,  with  leis  realbn,  diat  the  folSs 
was  the  finne  with  die  lewfvx^,  but  the  latter  was  filled 
ijvith  bran,  and  the  former  only  with  wind.  The 
^orycusvm  ^ifeended  by  a  ftring  from  a  fixed  poinc 
jn  the  roofs  out  the  follis  was  moved  through  the 
^  fibni  ope  player  to  another, 
TJMspiUtm  The  fecond  part  of  b^  was  iht  pila  trigonalis^  (6 
ponalis.  called  frojQfi  the  triangular  pofition  of  the  perfons, 
who  played.  It  was  a  fmall  ball,  and  both  hands 
'twere  engaged  in  the  exerdfe.    The  great  art  w^s  tsi 

»  RuDENs,  aft  }.  fcenc  4.  ^  Particularly  by  Sueto- 

IIHM*  ilfliis  life  of  Augustus;'  cs^.  %^.  ad  pilam  frimoy  foUi* 
4ftfbmfu  tranjtf't,  f  Lib.  1 4.  epi|;.  4jr. 

keep 
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keep  it  from  £dHng«  Mahtial  ccmunends  Poltbn 
us  for  being  fo  expert  in  recovering  and  returning  iOk 
bail  with  his  Idt  hand. 

Sicfalmam  tiki  JU  trigom  muh 
UnS^  dit  fav9r  arbiter  csrofut^ 
Ne€  Utudit  PitfM  magis  Jinifiras  \ 

And  the  fame  poet,  in  another  place  fays, 

Captabit  ttpidim  Jextrd^  lavofue  triganem  ^ 

The  third  ibrt  was  the  pila  pagamcay  (a  called^Thepiitiv 
becaufe  it  was  the  common  exercUe  of  the  villages*  ^^ 
The  ball  was  generally  filled  with  feathers,  and  was 
larger  and  heavier  than  the  trigonalis  \ '  hoi  not  fb 
equally  firm;  which  rendered  it,  accc^ng  to  the 
epigrammatift  juft  now  quoted,  more  difficult  to  ma« 
nagc; 

Hm  §u^  dijpciiis  turgit  pagamea  pkma 
Foue  minus  lapt0  ^,  tt  mnus  arSapila  ^ 

The  fourth  fert  was  the  barpaftum^  which  is  ob^  The  lufitr. 
fcurely  explained  by  mod  authors  *,  but  it  ieems  not^^* 
imlike  the  modem  }day  oigoff.  The  contending 
perlbns  on  each  fide  endeavoured  to  drive  it  to  the 
coal.  It  was  a  very  violent  exercife,  fit  only  for  the 
ftrcxigeft  and  mofl  robuft  men.  On  this  account 
Martial,  wj^en  he  condemns  Phil^nis  for  her  maf^ 
culinc  behaviour,  mentions,  as  the  fbongeft  inftance 
of  it, 

Harpa/to  qu^fue  fuUigata  bidit  ^ 

Anyexorife  at  ball  was  reckoned  indecent  in  the 

«  Ub.  7.  cpig.  71.  *  Lib.  12.  qpig,  84.  «  Lib, 

I4.cin£.  45«,  *  lib.  7. ^pig,  66. 

B  4  women} 
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women  >  but    the  Harpajium   more  fb    than    anjr 


^^tr^      Now  let  us  return  to  the  eighth  part  of  the  ^»- 
The arejof  (he  cmening  paflagps  between  the  galleries  and  walls. 


ifia,    nafiaj  which  was  the  area  of  the  perijiyliumj   and 


hamT^'  Theie  were  defigned  to  give  light  to  the  other  parts, 

9nd  were  made  ufe  of  for  walking,  and  common  ex- 

crcife. 

The  Hindi       The  ninth  part  was  the  xyfti^  and  xyfta ;  between 

Km  ^    which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  made  a  great  difFe- 

tbe^ftt.    rence :  The  xyfti  are  the  crypt oporticus^    or  covered 

galleries,  where  the  athleta^  in  die  feverity  of  winter, 

pradtifed  their  exercifes,  but  never  contended  in  that 

place  for  the  prize. 

The  xyfta  were  the  fubdiales  ambulationesj  open 
walks,  where,  in  the  winter  in  mild  weather,  and 
in  the  fummer,  when  the  heat  of  the  fun  was  not 
top  violent,  they  quitted  the  xyftu  and  exercifed  or 
walked,  Thefe,  according  to  Vitruvius,  were  call-r 
ed  by  the  Greeks  irififfofMiftq,  of  which  there  were 
two  forts;  one  open,  the  other  planted  with  the 
plane-tree,  to  give  a  Ihade,  and  make  them  more 
agreeable.  Pliny  the  elder  takes  notice  of  them, 
li^re  he  obferves,  that  the  platans  were  much  cele- 
brated ait  Athens^  for  making  their  walks  in  the  aca^ 
demy  gloomy  and  beautiful :  and  Pliny  the  younger 
Q)eaks  of  them  with  more  than  ufUal  pleafure. 
The  toi*  The  tenth  pvt  of  ^t^mnafia  was  the  baths,  of 
l^iufia.*  which  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  give  you  as  fiill, 
and  as  dear  a  defcription,  as  I  could  gather  and  di- 
gpf^  from  the^v^rious,  and  fometimes  incongruous 
accounts  of  different  authors.  Thefe  jarring  materials 
arife  probably  from  the  various  defigns  of  the  feveral 
baths,  where  forne  ^partmeiits  were  appropriated  to 
ufes  very  different  from  thofe,  to  which  they  were 
I^Pined  jn  cjthfcrs.  I  niuft  farther  add,  that  the  in^ 
dulg^ce  of  Ijathing  was  forbid,  by  way  of  mortifica- 
jtioii,  during  any  ^me  pf  public  mourning,  or  calar 
::.       .  ;    '  niity. 
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mity*  The  &me  punUhment  was  obferved  againft  - 
particular  perfons,  who  had  been  guilty  of  notorious 
xnilclemeanours.  And  now,  my  Charles,  I  leave 
you  to  make  your  own  remarks  upon  thefe  ftupendous 
works  of  art ;  of  which  the  few  remans,  and  the 
lamentable  ruins,  may  ferve  to  convince  us,  of  how 
ihort  duration  all  human  greatnefs  is  appointed  by 
the  imfearchable  decrees  of  heaven.  A  melancholy 
thought !  were  it  not  relieved  by  thofe  Chriftian  doc- 
trines, that  lead  us  to  look  forward  to  real  glory,  and 
eternal  happinefs,  in  a  future  fkate. 

But  no  refle6tions,  that  may  ariie  upon  the  general 
decay  of  empire,  or  the  particular  devaftation  of  the 
theatres,  towers,  and  gorgeous  palaces  of  Rxmcj  can 
equal  that  aftonilhment,  with  which  we  muft  immedi- 
ately  be  filled,  in  a^>eculative  review  of  the  ori^n  and 

Erogreis  of  the  Roman  government ;  a  government 
egun  by  fratricide  and  murders,  augmented  by  rob- 
beries  and  rapes,  eftabliihed  by  valour  and  conqueft, 
undone  by  luxury  and  vice.  It  muft  ever  feem  won- 
derful in  me  eye  of  contemplation,  that  a  rabble,  con- 
lifting  of  thieves  and  vagabonds,  ihould  form  them-* 
ielves  into  a  civil  fbciety,  fhould  fubmit  to  laws,  and 
ihould  be  paffive  to  regal  authority.  So  many  con- 
curring teftimonies  agree  in  this  point,  that  we  are  at 
a  lofs,  which  moft  to  admire,  the  wifdom  of  Romu-? 
Lus,  or  die  obedience  of  his  people.  The  latter 
was  of  no  long  duration  ^  the  natural  fiercenefs  of 
his  fubje£ts  broke  out,  fbon  after  their  eftablifhment, 
and  ended  in  the  fecret  deftru6tion  of  their  king. 
Let  us,  if  you  pleaie,  leaving  out  all  the  fabulous 
parts  of  that  hiftory,  curforily  difculs  the  ftate  of  the 
jkomans  under  their  feven  fucceffive  monarchs.  To 
go  farther  might  lead  us  into  too  large  a  field :  and 
in  jp^fiing  through  thofe  feven  reigns,  you  will  eafUy 
diftinguim  the  original  conftitution  and  progrefs  c^ 

the  Roman  fenate^  during  the  monarchical  ftate, 

» 

That 


ittfi 
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A  duftru-      fiiQX.  aflembly  is  rcprcfented  as  a  brandh  of  go^ 

tioa  on  the  •  i  •  ^       A  ^t/v*  « 

toonarchy  VcmmeBt,  m  which  all  power,  or  at  lealr  an  equal 
««d  fenate.of  poller  with  the  regal  authority,  was  eftabliihed  and 
*"''  confirmed.  But,  it  we  examine  minutely  the  feveral 
lafts  of  fenate,  from  the  time  of  Romuj.us«  to  the 
banifhment  of  Tarquinius  Supehbus,  we  ihall  find 
that  the  fenatorial  power  was  originally  confined 
within  very  narrow  limits,  and  generally  gained,  or 
loft  ground,  according  to  the  di^fition  of  the  prince 
Upon  the  throne.  I  fear,  even  in  fo  fhort  a  retrof^peSt 
oF  the  Roman  ftate,  it  will  be  dijfficult  to  avcnd  a 
repetiticm  of  feveral  fafts  perfe6Uy  well  known,  and 
copioufly  dilcuflfed,  by  many  very  learned,  aiid  very 
impartial  authors.  However,  as  thele  are  f[>  many 
leading  avenues  to  the  remarks  arifing  firom  them,  it 
would  be  impofiible  to  go  into  any  new  road,  and 
to  arrive  at  the  point  in  view. 

After  the  foundation  of  Rome^  Romulus  prbpof- 
ed  to  his  colony,  then  confifting  of  three  thouland 
three  hundred  men,  to  chufe  a  government,  that 
ihould  beft  fiiit  mtti  their  own  inclinations.  He  laid 
before  them  three  forts  ;  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  and 
a  mixed  kind ;  not  abiblutely  a  republic,  but  a  go* 
vemment,  in  which  the  people  were  to  have  fomc 
ihare.  They  unanimoufly  declared  for  monarchy,  and 
clefted  Romulus  as  their  fovereign,  without  any  con- 
iditions,  orreferve. 

Romulus,  to  endear  himfelf  to  his  own  fubjefe^ 
and  to  encreafe  his  power  by  alluring  his  neighbours  to 
fettle  within  his  territories,  began  his  reign  with  a 
^ai6t  regard  to  juftice,  and  with  a  fincere  view  to  the 
fafety  and  happinefs  of  his  people.  He  divided  his 
ipcdony  into  mree  equal  parts ;  which,  from  the  word 
0resy  he  called  tribes.  They  afterwards  retained  their 
same,  although  their  number  was  encreafed.  He  then 
chofe  one  hunied  of  die  chiefeft,  and  moft  diftinguilh- 
ed  perlbns,  whom  he  appointed  fet$atorSj  and  called 
them  fathm :  their  children  were  called  fatricians  5  the 
'-  reft 
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fcft  ymt  called  plebeians ;  but  they  were  again  {epa«>  piebeiaiM. 
rated  into  two  forts^  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  two  tides 
of  patrons  and  clients.    The  patrons  were  a  middle  Pati^,  ^ 
rari  between  the  power,  riches,  and  dignity  of  thc«i»««»- 
lenacors,  and  the  wea^picis,  poverty,  andmeanneis  dS 
the  populace.    The  patrons  were  to  aflift,  protcft  and  ^ 

defena  their  clients,  each  patron  having  a  certain  num^ 
ber  of  families  under  his  own  immwiate  proteflion. 
The  clients  were  obliced  to  contribute  towaras  the  por- 
tions allotted  for  the  daughters  of  their  patrons,  wnol^ 
ranlbm  they  were  alfo  obliged  to  pay,  and  the  ran- 
iwti  of  their  fons  when  taken  in  war  \  and  to  dif- 
Cni^^  them.    Thefe  were  fo  many  badges  of  their 

''ery ,  which  they  foolifhly  looked  upon  as  honours, 
and  remained  contented  amidfl:  labour,  mifery  and 
Want.  In  the  beginning  of  this  new  fl^te,  no  lena- 
tor  could  be  a  patron ;  the  fenators  by  office  were 
the  judges  of  die  people  \  a  dtie  incompatible  with 
tiiat  of  patron. 

Thus  the  whole  colony  was  divided  into  fenators.  The  power 
jatrons,  and  clients.  Romulus  appcrinted  dicfcnate^^^«*^ 
to  adminifter  jultice,  to  take  upon  mem  die  care  of 
reU^on,  and  to  afllft  the  king  with  their  counfels, 
^pon  any  occafion,  wherein  he  required  dieir  advice, 
r  rom  whence  \Rt  may  obferve,  that  the  fcnatc,  ai- 
thoudi  the  only  court  of  judicature,  bodiinr^al^ 
tod  in  relimous  matters,  were  neverdi^eis  contrd* 
^le  by  die  king,  who,  at  the  fame  dme,  that  he  jgave 
them  an  authority  fuperior  to  any  of  his  other  fubjefb,  "^ 

yet  did  not  thoroughly  diveft  himfelf  of  his  own  right 
and  power.    The  fenate,  by  the  orlg^lal  foundation,  in  one  in. 
jeems  fci  one  refpeft  not  unlike  the  privy  council  of  *««»  !*« 
our  .kings  of  England:  they  w;?re  to  aflift  their  prince,  ^^a^ 
whetiever  he  pl^ed  to  fummon  them,  or  demand  ^^W- 
tiidr  afliftance:   They  might  advife,  but  the  king 
was  under  no  neceflity  to  follow  that  advice.    This 
indeed  is  the  fingle  inftance,  in  which  the  compa-»     ' 
ttTon  holds  ^  iot  the  fenators  were  for  li&s  and  could 

not 
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not  be  degraded,  except  on  occalion  of  fome  mifiief 

meanor,  a-nd  then  only  by  the  judgement  of 'their 

The  fena-    own  body  :  neither  did  the  king  name  the  fenate;  he 

t^t  man-  granted  that  privilege  to  the  people :  ninety-nine  were 

ner  chden,  cle6led  out  oi  the  patricians.  E^h  tribe  chofe  three  ; 

"^  ^^^     and  then,  each  tribe  being  divided  into  ten  curue^  or 

parifhes,  each  curia  chofe  three,  which  made  the 

number  ninety-nine  :  And  Romulus  chofe  one,  who 

was  called  Princeps  fenatus^  a  kind  of  lord  mayor, 

who  governed  Rome  whilft  the  king  was  in  the  field* 

Thus   was   the  number  compleated  one  hundred* 

Upon  the  agreement  between  the  Romans  and  the 

Sabines,  Romulus  and  •  Titus  Tatius  reigned  in 

Rome.    Titus  formed  a  council  of  one  hummed  fe- 

nators  of  his  own  nation. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  fenate  had  not  any  power,  or 
permifEon  to  make  laws,  Romulus  referved  that 
prerogative  to  himfelf :  and  the  power  of  the  fcnatc 
was  only  executive,  not  legiflative;  But  during  the 
weaknels  and  infancy  of  the  Roman  colony,  it  leems 
as  if  Romulus  had  (o  often  confulted  the  fenate,  and 
applied  for  their  approbation,  that  from  thence  they 
aflumed  a  right  of  being  always  confulted.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  king  finding,  by  perpetual  fuccefs,  a 
large  encreafe  of  richest  fubjefts,  and  dormnions, 
thirfted  after  the  exercife  of  more  power,  than  he  had 
hitherto  aimed  at,  or  aflumed.  1  he  chief  paflion  of 
Homulus  was  ambition,  and  if  we  may  oelieve  a 
poet. 

Ambition  is  a  weed,  that's  always  found 
To  Ipread  the  fartheft  in  the  richeft  ground  j 

•  Titus  Tatius  was  murdered  at  the  altar  amo  urhis  14.  It 
Is  probable,  that  Romulus  encouraged,  or  at  leaft  connived  at 
the  murder.  Livy  tells  us,  that  Tatius  was  aflaflinated  in  the 
city  of  Lavinmm* 

Fair 
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Fair  to  the  eye,  the  fragrant  bloflbms  rife, 

But  he,  who  plucks  the  fruit,  and  taftes  it,  dies. 

/  ■ 

The  fenators  were  now  no  longer  the  counfellors  and 
alliftants  of  their  prince :  they  became  a  ftiadow,  and 
an  empty  name  :  they  were  aflembled  merely  to  pre- 
ferve  form,  or  only  to  communicate  to  the  people 
the  commands  of  the  king ;  of  ^ofe  arbitrary  fway 
they  every  day  felt  frefh  inftances,  Thefe  repeated 
flights  enraged  the  fathers ;  they  confoired  againft 
Romulus,  and  murdered  him  in  the  thirty  feventh 
ye^  of  his  reign  ». 

The  firft  mifimderftanding  between  the  fenators, 
and  thdr  fovereign,  certainly  arofe  from  the  want  of 
proper  limits ;  which  ought  originally  to  have  been 
fettled  for  their  mutual  benefit  and  dire6tion.  The 
fenators  imagined,  that  they  had  a  larger  part  in  the 
legiflature,  and  a  greater  fhare  in  the  aff^rs  of  ftate, 
than  Romulus  intended  to  give  them :  and  then 
again  Romulus,  tired  with  their  formalities,  and  dil^ 
agreement,  endeavoured  to  deprive  them  of  thofe 
rights,  and  ufages,  which  he  had  originally  granted, 
and  permitted  them  to  exercife.  Inde  ira  faciks. 
During  the  interregnum^  the  fenate,  now  two  hun- 
dred in  number, '  took  upon  themfelves  the  govern- 
ment, with  a  defign  to  have  kept  it,  had  not  the 
people  broke  in  upon  thofe  intentions,  by  declaring, 
**  they  were  refolved  to  have  a  king."  The  fenate 
immediately  decreed,  that  the  people  fhould  choofe 
a  king,  but  referved  the  approbation  of  that  choice 
to  themfelves :  and  the  people,  pleafed  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  having  a  king,  remitted  the  choice  of  a 
fovereign  to  the  fenate,  who  chofe  Numa  Pompiliusi 
to  fill  the  vacant  throne.  If  Romulus  had  left  a  fbn 
to  fucceed  him,  the  crown,  in  all  likelihood,  would 
have  been  hereditary :  but,  he  dying  without  chil- 

*  Sec  Hoo^B*!  Roman  Hiftoiy,  page  44. 

dren. 
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dren,  the  crown  became  eleAive  ;  the  people  claims 
in^  the  right  of  cIedion»  and  the  lenate  of  approba- 
tion, 
ft.  NwMA       Durii^  the  reign  of  Num a  the  fenate  had  no  powor 
PoMPiLi-  ^j-  pj^^3^jj^g  i^y^^^    ^  hiftories  agree,  thatNuMA,  by 

his  own  authority,,  regulated  the  rites  and  ceremomes 
of  religion,  without  the  intervention  of  the  fenate.  I 
am  apt  to  impute  this  powo:  to  the  fuperftitious  feaiv 
which  the  JRomans  entertained  of  the  goddefs  Ecsi^iAt 
with  whom  the  king  pretended  to  hold  frequent  cqq^ 
yeri&dons  in  a  cave  ;  and  from  whom  he  ^ve  (mt 
fuch  maxims,  and  commands,  as  he  thoiu^t  fnoft 
conducible  to  the  benefit  of  the  ftate.  Tnis  pious 
prince  created  aTet  of  reli^ous  heralds,  called  yiiaV 
4iks.  Their  office  was  to  demand  fatiafaAion,  iq 
cafe  the  Romans  were  injured ;  and  if  the  aggreflon 
rdfiifed  to  make  a  proper  fubmiffion  and  acknow** 
ledgment,  the  heralds  were  then  to  return,  and  to 
report  to  the  king,  that  they  had  difcharg^  their 
duty,  and  that  nothing  hindered  Rome  from  making 
war.  He  alfb  conflituted  pontifices  [priefts]  whq  baa 
the  entire  management  of  all  things  relating  to  psSX-^ 

S'  'on,  and  the  worfhip  of  the  gods :  they  Im  a  prer 
lent  called  Pontifex  maximusj  and  they  afterward^ 
obtained  a  privilege  of  filling  up  the  vacant  polls  in 
their  college,  independent  .both  of  the  kin^  and  thie 
people.  The  whole  reign  of  Num  a  was  a  fcene  of 
prudence,  moderation,  and  piety.  His  jpacific  tern^ 
per,  and  political  abilities,  very  happily  fucceede4 
to  the  rough  and  fiery  nature  of  Romulus  :  and  his 
condua,  and  turn  of  mmd,  fcem  to  anfwer,  in  ma- 
ny particulars,  the  charadber  of  Moses,  who  is  re<* 
prefented  to  us,  as  a  man  very  meek^  abovf  all  the  men% 
wUcb  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

On  the  death  of  Num  a,  the  fenate,  during  the 

interregnumj  again  aflumed  the  government.    They 

aflembled  the  people  by  their  authority,  who  choic 

J.  Tirtiwf  TuLLus  HosTiLius  for  their  king,  and  the  fenate 

^•""'-  .  '  ^  confirmed 
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confirmed  the  choice.  In  his  rdgn  it  appears^  that 
by  virtue  of  his  fovereign  authoritv,  and  without  aP 
fiftance  of  the  fenate,  or  the  formalities  of  a  trial,  h^ 
condemned  Fuffetjus,  general  of  the  Alban  army, 
for  treachery,  and  high  treaibn,  and  ordered  faiip  to 
be  torn  in  pieces  by  two  diariots..  The  punifhmenc 
was  rigoioufly  executed  according  to  the  king's  com- 
mand :  nor  is  it  evident,  that  the  ienate  exerciled  any 
judicature,  during  his  whole  reign. 

On  the  death  of  Tullus,  the  fenate  took  upon 
them^ves  the  government.    The  people  eleiSted  An-  4.  A«cv% . 
cus  Martius,  and  the  fenate  connrmed  the  eledion*  *^*''*'^ 
In  his  reign  there  is  no  account  of  any  ads  of  ftate^  * 

or  judicature,  by  the  ienate. 

On  the  death  of  Angus,  the  ienate,  as  ufual,  aA 
famed  the  government ;  the  people  eledled  Tahq^i*  5.TAt^vt• 
NIU5  Priscub,  an  Hetrurian  -,  and  the  fenate  gave  "'"•  '*"* 
their  approbation.  He  created  one  hundred  new 
&natois,  under  the  title  of  fmatorei  nunorum  gMi^ 
um ;  probably  becaufe  they  were  chofen  out  of  thoiey 
who  came  with  him  to  Rome^  or  out  of  the  people 
moll  zealous  for  his  dledion :  but  thefe  fenators,  aU 
tboMgh  dUlinguiihed  by  fiKdi  inferior  title,  had  equal, 
authority  with  the  former.  Tarquin,  from  the 
rime  of  his  coming  to  the  crown,  had  a  view  to 
make  it  hereditary  in  his  own  family ;  and  to  obtain 
this  end,  he  courted  both  the  fenate  and  the  people. 
He  aug^iented  dreir  powers  and  their  privil^es  \  but 
he  adied  this  part,  not  by  compuUioo,  but  by  choice. 
If  the  fenate  gained  ground  in  his  reign,  it  was 
4>wing  to  the  de^n  he  had  of  leaving  the  king* 
dom  to  his  own  mn.  And  when  he  ihewed  fuch 
omcommon  fubmi0ion  to  that  a&mbly,  as  to  refufe 
<%rtain  regal  ornaments  fent  to  him  from  Hetruria^ 
till  a  decree  pafled,  that  he  mig^t  wear  them,  he 
gave  up  the  appearance  of  his  authority  in  a  trifle, 
in  hopes  of  iqniring  to  himfelf,  by  fuch  an  a£k  of 
indulgence  tfaoe  great  point,  at  wlych  be  aimed,  of 

making 
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making  the  crown  hereditary  to  his  delcendants  i  a(( 
leaft,  to  his  Tons.  Upon  a  ftrift  review  of  the  mor; 
narchical  government  of  Rome^  to  this  dine,  it  appears 
unlin^ited,  and  without  refbridtions,  except,  as  has 
been  already  obierved,.  in  the  ceremony  of  making 
war-  The  cataflxophe  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  is 
perfedUy  well  known.  He  was  murdered  by  the 
Ions  of  Angus  Martius,  who  fled  as  foon  as  they 
had  killed  the  king ;  but  were  afterwards  taken  and 
executed. 
6.  SxKTxvt  'W'e  come  now  to  a  new  fcene  :  Servius  Tulli- 
TwtLiut,  ^yg  prevailed  upon  the  fenate  to  make  him  their  io^ 
vcreign,  without  waiting  for  the  eledtipn  of  the  peo- 
ple. .  The  fenators  ^009  repented  of  their  choice,  and 
attempted  to  dethrone  him,  by  alled^g,  that  diere 
was  ho  interregmm,  and  that  confequently  the  ele£ti^ 
on  wajs  void :  but  Servius  difappointed  their  defign, 
and  procured  himfelf  to  be  elected  by  the  people. 
The  alterations  and  additions,  which  this  prince  made: 
in  the  government,  are  remarkable*  He  added  a 
fourth  tribe  to  the  city,  and  divided  the  Roman  ter- 
ritories into  fifteen  counties,  tribes,  or  hundreds.  He 
inftituted  the  cenfus^  which  at  firft  only  imported  an 
cftimate,  or  valuation,  of  every  man's  eftate.  He 
feparated  all  the  Roman  people  into  fix  difierent  claflP- 
es  5  and  gave,  in  effeft,  to  the  firft  clals,  who  were 
the  richeft,  the  whole  authority  of  determining  liich 
points,  as  were,  before  this  time,  fubmitted  to  the 
cognifahce  of  the  people  in  the  comitta ;  aflemblies,  to 
which  all  the  curiae  were  fummoned,  where  every 
perfon  voted,  and  where  the  lower  rabble,  as  being 
moft  numerous,  often  prevailed.  He  then  divided  aU 
the  clafles  into  centuries,  or  companies,  of  one  hun- 
dred men  -,  and  in  the  firft  clafs  he  had  ninety  eight 
centuries,  which  were  in  number  three  more  than 
the  other  clafles;  fo  that  when  the  firft  clafs  was 
unanimous,  the  oppofitiori  of  the  remaining  claff- 
es  was  fruitlefs,   and  inefle£buaL  '  By  this  method 

hft 
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he  iecured  the  power  to  the  rich^ft  ^  the  wiUbft  of 
the  people  :  and  from  hence  came  the  titles,  ^^//^ .comitia  cu. 
atriatay  &  comti^  centuridta :  there  was  alfo  another^  ^J*'^  ^"i"* 
called  ccmtm  tributa  %  derived  from  the  word  tribes.  ^^^ 
He  divided  the  free^nen  into  four  tribes,  and  gave 
them  the  fame  privileges  as  pld)eians.    The  fenatorS 
at  firft  murminred  at  this  divifion,  but  ^er  hearing 
his  reaibns,  they  were  pacified    The  tribes  were  now 
encreaied  to  the  numbo*  of  twenty  threes 

The  regal  predeceilbrs  of  Servius  had  referved  the. 
cogni£mce  of  all  caules,  both  public  and  private,  to 
themielves.  Few  procefles  in  civil,  or  criminal  affairs, 
were  determined,  except  by  the  king :  The  determi- 
nation of  the  fenate  and  the  people  was  only  as  ad-, 
viiers,  and  approvers  of  the  king,  and  his  edifts«  The 
king  firfl:  examined,  and  prepared  all  caufes  for  a 
public  hearing ;  and  the  people  ^ve  their  votes  ac* 
cording  to  the  manner,  in  wnich  their  fbvereign  re-^ 
prefented  whatever  he  thought  proper  to  lay  before 
them.  But  if  they  rejefted  his  propofitions,  tneir  dif* 
fent  was  of  no  conlequence :  the  king  tpight  ftill  pur- 
fue  what  meafures  he  thought  prc^r. 

Servius  finding  this  burden  too  ^feat^  referved 
only  affairs  of  ft:ate  to  himfelf,  and  committed  the  ex- 
amination of  ordinary  fuits  to  the  fenate.  He  laid  down 
a  form  of  proceedings  for  them,  but  ablblutely^tranf- 
ferred  the.  care  and  power  of  trying  private  .caufes, 
from  himfelf  into  other  hands.  Here  indeed  Servi- 
us parted  with  a  great,  prerc^ative  of  the  crown  ; 
iand  rendered  it  in  fome  meafure  not  fo  abfblute  as  it 
had  been.  The  fenate  were  no  fooner  armed  with 
weapons,  than  they  employed  thofe  weapons  againfl: 
Servius  himfelf.  He  was  obliged  to  appear  before 
them  to  defend  his  right  to  the  crown,  in  a  dilpute 

•  The  comtia  tributa  were  put  in  p^aflice  at  the  trial  of  Cori- 
OLANU8,   where  he  received  fentence  of  perpetual  batiiihmettt. 
.See  Hookers  Roman  Hiftory,  book  i.  chap.  ^.  jp.  9a. 

Vol.  I.  C  be- 
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betwixt  him  and  ius  fonr-inr<law  Tarcjuin.  This' 
was  the  firfl:  ftep  towards  tht  powa:  of  the  fenate^i 
That  alfembly  had  hitherto  bieen  of  little  confequenoc^ 
The  quick  prog^efs  they  made,  in  the  enlaigaaEieii& 
of  that  power,  Mrill  foon  appear. 

Servius  TuLLius,  althou^  his  ri^t  to  the  cccxwhi 
was  adjudged,  and  confirmed  to  him  b^  die  fimate 
7.TAR^tTi-and  tte  people,  was  foon  after  murdered,  by  Tak* 
r»ii»"r  oyiNius  SupERBus,  who  feized  upon  the  royal  disH 
dem  by  violence,  fought  no  eledion,  and  defended 
Kim&U  by  his  guards.  His  numerous  a£ks  of  tyran-* 
ny,  and  the  rape  of  Lucrbtia  by  his  Ibn^  ga^e  the 
Romans  an  opportunity  of  ihewing  a  ^irit  becoming 
the  greatdft  people  in  the  world.  They  bamflbca 
Tarquin,  and  they  extirpated  the  race  of  Idngjs; 
But  before  we  look  into  the  new  form  of  gpvemmemv 
let  us  confider  what  obfervatioAs  will.naturaUy  occw 
m  relation  to  dve  Roman  fenate,  during  the  mon* 
archical  ftate,  which  Florus  calls  the  childhood  of 

Hie  p«wer      It  IS  fJ^,  that  the  Senators  owed  thdr  rife  €o  Ro^ 
»lt!^*  ^**    MULus,  and  had  no  power,  except  what  he  gnmted. 
'   The  pe^f,  feft  Ranted,  was  only  to  adminifter 
juftice^  to  take  c^e  of  i^lidon,  and  to  aflift  the  king 
l^ith  their  ^^nibk  on  occafioh. 

The  feAiate  had-  no  ^erdirt  Independent  power,  till 
the  law  of  Servius  TtiLtius.  Before  that  time^ 
whatever  Ae/W  of  authority  diiey  might  fometimesex*^ 
ercifej  it^as'OWir^  mosre  to-^  moderatioi^  andleni^ 
ty  of  the  kings,  than -to  toy  abfolute  right  in  the  fe*- 
6ate.  Th^ir  on^ly  pofitiv©  power  was  during  the  inp 
ierregnumi  li^^^nAKt  iht  death  ^f  on&  Idng,  and  the 
eleftion  of  aAothei^i  Theft'  they  aflenlbled  the  peo- 
ple, who  tkofe  the  kingy  and  they  confirmed,  the 
popular  choice ;.  and  if  they  had  afted  ptherwife,  in 
all  probability  they  might  h^ve  been  torn  to  pieces. 

The  onjy  rights  inherent  to  the  people  were  their 
assemblies,  the  eledlion  oLa  king,  aad  the  .cthoip?  of 

pont^ces^ 
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f&fUifceSi  ai(/piciSs  and  augurs.  This  was  the  fitu^' 
tion  of  Rome  during  the  firft  mo  hundred  and  forty 
three  yearsv 

The  cataftrophe  of  LucnETtA  railed  an  univerfa}Tliei>aAi&* 
alarm.  The  fenate  immediately  aflfembled,  and  paff*  ^^^  f^^ 
ed  a  dedte^  in  whidi  they  condemned  the  TarquinS)  and  the  end 
and  all  their  poftcrity,  to  perpetual  baniftiment  r^J"®"^ 
they  deprived  them  of  all  the  rights  and  honours  df 
the  r^al  power ;  and  they  prohmited  every  citizen^ 
upon  pain  of  d^th,  either  to  a^  or  ipeak  in  favour 
of  that  family.  Buvtus,  who  was  trSnine  of  Tar- 
qsjin's  horfe-'guards,  an  office  to  which  the  power  cS 
aflemUing  the  r^m//^  was  annexed,  after  a  {hort  in* 
tirregmmf  in  which  the  adminiftration  was  entruft<^ 
cd  Co  Sp.  Lucretius,  governor  of  Rome^  brought  all 
the  people,  lawfully  aflembled  by  curi^^  into  the 
uiual  pwe,  where  diey  gave  their  votes.  The  peo-* 
pie  were  unanimous,  and  a  decree  was  made  with 
oiie  voice,  that  the  Tarquins  ihould  no  longer  be  fuf^ 
fibred  to  rule  upon  the  throne,  or  to  remain  inRome  % 
and  that  their  adherents  fhould  be  puniihed  by  death. 
Here  we  fee  a  diitin£tion  made  betwixt  the  royal  h-^ 
nnly,  and  their  followers  :  the  princes  were  only  to  be 
baniifaed,  but  their  adherents  were  to  iUlFer  death. 
Such  an  edidl  Ihews  in  how  great  reverence  this 
rifing  nation  held  their  kings,  at  a  time  when  death 
fedned  almoft  too  mild  a  puniihment  for  the  Tarqui-* 
nian  race. 

Brutus,  in  his  ipeech  upon  this  occaiion,  faid,  The  fpeecli 
diat  he  very  well  uhderftood  the  divifions  between  the  «^8*<^'*''»* 
people,  and  the  fenate;  and  die  mutual  jealoufies, 
that  they  entertained  of  each  other  \  jealoufies,  which 
had  given  great  advantages  to  the  tyrannic  diipofition 
of  the  lungs.  He  added,  that  Romulus,  and  fuch 
of  his  iuccefibrs,  who  aded  with  wifdom  and  inte- 
grity, had  endeavoured  to  keep  the  balance  of  the 
two  contencfing  parties  even,  and  to  moderate  the  in; 
croachments>  that  were  attempted  on   either  fide» 
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"  This,  fays  he,  mull  be  the  work  alfo  of  our  future 
*'  government :  but,  becaufc  the  power  of  reigning 
*'  over  the  Roman  ftate  is  a  dominion  not  to  be  en- 
**  trufted .  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  let  us  appoint 
*'  two  annual  mag^lrates,  who.  fhall  have  the. name 
^*  of  confuls.  And  that  we  may  ftill  retain  the  vener- 
*'  able  name  of  king,  let  us  fix  upon  one  particiilar 
*'  pcrfon,  who  Ihall  have  the  fuperintcndency  of  relj- 
*'  gion,  and  Ihall  be  called  the  king  of  facred  things^^; 
*'  and  let  his  office  be  for  life/* 

To  this  purpofe  ^ke  L.  Junius  Brutus,  and  the 
fcnate  and  people  immediately  eftablifhcd  the  new 
form  of  government  propofed  to  their  choice ;  a  form, 
which^  however  well  defigned,  had,  in  efFeft,  no  oth^ 
difierence,  than  the  exchange  of  one  abiblute  king, 
for  two  as  abfolute  confuls.  If  the  people  were  ple;^ 
cd,  the  fenators  had  no  lefs  reaibn  to  be  fatisfied ; 
for  as  they  were  the  firft  body  in  the  republic,  to 
were  they  moft  concerned  to  exclude  the  kuigs,  who 
always  kept  them  in  a  ftate  of  dependence,  and  ibme*- 
times  under  oppreffion.  Servius  Tullius  gave  them 
the  firft  tafte  of  power  and  authority,  which  had  he 
not  done,  it  is  probable  neither  the  tyranny  of  Tar- 
QuiN,  nor  the  rape  of  LucRETiA,  would  have  awak- 
ened in  them  the  fenfe  of  liberty,  or  the  defire  of  ib 
total  a  revolution  in  the  ftate. 
The  feaa-  The  right  of  naming  fenators,  and  of  filling  up  the 
uKeJ°^  *'  vacanies,  when  any  family  was  extinft,  or  attainted, 
'  belonged  at  firft  to  the  kings.     Upon  the  demolition    a 

of  monarchy,  the  confuls  chofe  the  fenatorial  fathers, 
and  referred  to  the  people,  for  approbation.  At  idl 
the  cenfors  engrofled  the  whole  privilege  of  confer- 
rmg  this  great  honour.  He,  who  was  placed  firft  in 
the  cenfor^s  roll,  the  lift,  which  contained  the  names 
of  all  the  fenators,  was  deemed  princepsfenatus.  \  But 
die  confuls,  didtators,  and  chief  magiftrates  took 
place  of  him,,  and  were  his  fuperiors  in  the  fepatc 
houfe.  . . 
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•    The  power  of  aflembling  the  fenate  was  now  ra-  Tbep«wer 
tified  in  the  confuls^  and  afterwards  in  xht  pratorsy  the  bimg  tbe'fe^ 
tribunes  of  the  commons,    and  the  interrexy   eiccept  «»te. 
upon  extraordinary  occafions;  and  then  the  tribuni 
mUtumj  who  were  invefted  with  confular  power,  and 
the  decemviriy  who  were  appointed  to  regulate  the 
laws,  could  aflemble  the  ienate,  when  they  thought 
proper  :  and  this  power  was  extended  to  other  magif- 
trates  of  lefs  diffinftion,  who  were  chofen  in  great  e- 
meraencies,  and  upon  unufual  events. 

If  we  confider  the  Romans  in  their  new  form  of 
^Tcmment,  we  Ihall  find,  that  they  owed  their  great- 
neis  to  a  fteady  perfeverance,  ariiing  almoft  to  an  in* 
Vfetcrate  obftinacy,  in  all  their  undertakings.    Of  this 
kind,  joit^  to  an  artful  piece  of  barbarity,  was  that 
'€)crverfc  and  cruel  aflion  of  Brutus,  who  pcrfilbed 
ih  ^  CKecuti<m  of  his  own  children,  contrary,  to  the 
yearnings  of  nature,  the  diftates  of  humanity,  and 
die  outcries  of  the  people.    A  fliort  account  of  the 
conipiracy,  and  of  the  trial  of  thefc  parricides,   may 
^ervic  to  difcover  fome  of  the  Roman  ufages;  and  the 
ftate  of  judicature  in  thofe  times.     Aiid  it  may  fifft 
Jbe  premifed,  that  the  accufation  was  not  in  writing, 
as  with  us,  but  verbal  only;  and  the  accufed  were 
t)bliged  to  anfwer  immediately ;  and  when  the  prifon* 
crs  refiifed  to  anfwer,  or  plead,  or,  as  we  fay,  ftood  ^ 
•mute,  it  was  a  confeifion  of  guilt,  and  dn  acknow- 
ledgment, that  the  accufation  was  juft.  ' 
'    The  fons  of  Bhutus,  and  the  nephews  of  Col*  The  omfpU 
XATiNus,  had  entered  into  an  en^gement  with  feve-:  foSo^fB^- 
'  ral  of  the  young  Patricians,  to  defboy  the  confiils,  t us,  and 
)wid  to  rcftore  the  kings.    They  had  bound  themfelvcs  oteL^' 
ijp  to  this  engagement  by  an  horrid  oath,  and  by  tikvi. 
dreadful  ceremonies.    They  had  facrificed  a  man, 
diey  had  made  libadons  of  his  blood  to  the  gods> 
and  they  had  fworn  over  his  trembling  entrails,  to 
abolifti  the  commonwealth,  and  to  reinftate  the  Tar- 
quins,    Their  refolutions  .were  difcovered  by  Vivni- 
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0^9,  a  Roman  (lave ;  and  the  people  were  immedi* 
itdy  fonunoned  to  die  comtia^  where  the  confiils^ 
Brutus  and  Collatinus,  iat  on  the  tribunal  of  ju£« 
tice.  The  prifoners,  with  their  hands  tied  b^iind 
th^Hi  were  fattened  to  Hakes.  And  Brutus  h^aa 
with  the  trial  of  his  own  ibns»  Titus  and  Tiberius* 
tim  trial  of  The  flave,  m4k>  had  diicovered  the  con^iiacy  ^  was 
^l^f.  examined,  and  his  teftimony  was  full,  clear,  and  un* 
anfwerahle*  The  aflbdationf  figned  by  the  conipiy 
I'atofis,  in  favoyr  of  tihe  Tarquinian  family,  was  am 
poduced  ;  and  the  whole  plot  was  fo  max^eft,  that 
(he  prifoners  relied  more  upon  the  eloquence  of  their 
tears^  than  upon  any  omer  defence.  The  coofid 
Brutus  roje  up,  with  that  kind  of  coolnefs,  which 
irather  meets  with  amazement  than  applaule,  and  de* 
|nande(i  what  his  ions  had  to  fay  in  their  own  vixKii* 
cation^  They  were  lilent,  and  meir  lilence  con&fied 
itfaeir  guilt.  They  were  three,  times  called  upon  to 
defend  themielves,  and  as  they  ftill  continued  filent, 
ihey  were  convifted  upon  the  jevidence,  that  had 
been  given.  And  the  lentence  of  death  was  to  be 
ponounced  againft  them,  when  a  general  murmur 
of  compafTion  difcovered  itfelf  amongfl:  the  fenators, 
and  the  people.  They  pitied  the  father,  and  the  luu 
de,  and  were  willing  to  mitigate  the  fentence,  by 
petitioning  the  confuls,  in  thele  words,  and  with  ono 
jgeneral  voice,  ^^  Spare  their  lives,  and  fend  them  ini' 
♦*  to  banifhment.-*  But  Brutus,  inexorably  n^d^ 
and  absolutely  determined  not  to  depart  from  the 
ftn&eft  rules  of  juftice,  pronounced  this  ientence 
Ugainft  his  two  unhi^py  ions,  ^^  JJSors^  I  deliver 
f^  thent)  over  to  you,  t6  execute  the  law  upon  diem.'^ 
"Pie  pec^  were  fhocked  at  the  inhumanity  d[  his 
fiature,  and  difcovered  in  their  looks  all  the  marks 
$&  fprrow  aftd  con^tematbn.  But  the  conilil  rtmainr 
.  «d  unmovec) :  he  icomed  to  abate  any  one.  of  die 
pt^^Uhmelll$  oUotted  to  the  greatsft  criminals.    He 

^p^^cd  tibem  fo  be  te^en  1^  iiiiprefai 
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and  he  ftaid  to  ike  their  heads  (buck  ^fF:  ivhen  thii^ 
hA  foene  was  otci:,  he  quiand  the  tn\fiwi4$  ax)d  weal; 
home. 

,   After  the  departure  of  BrutujSs  |ise  trial  of  th^iiietritiar 
AquxLii^  nephews  toCoLLATiNvs>  M  to  the  Iharc  ^*j^^^*" 
of  that  coniiil.    His  prooeedings  were  very  dijOTimiit 
from  thole  of  his  coU^fue :  he  would  have  allo^n^ 
the  prUbocrs  ont  whole  day  to  clear  themfeivesi,   This 
intended  partiality  enraged  and  furprHed  the  people- 
But  their  aftonillunent  was  fttU  greater,  when  he  or^ 
dered  iheir  flave,  Vindicius,   the;  principal  witne^ 
againfl:  the  conijpiratorsy  to  be  delivered  to  his  ms^-t 
tea ;  a  piece  of  nepotifin,  which  met  with  the  ppr. 
pofition  it  de&nred.    Valerius,  a  Roman  of  ftridt 
virtue,  althoi^h  ialfely  fuibe^ted  to  favour  the  T^r 
quins,  having  been  joined  oy  his  friends  and  clients^ 
rdcued  Vikdicius  from  the  hands  of  thi^  lidprs,  and 
faved  the  man,  who  had  faved  the  ftate:    The  tu« 
mukeocieafing,  Brutus  was  called  b^ck  to  the  €p^ 
mUiaj  where  he  made  tins  remarkable  Ipeech :  ^^  Ro« 
^  mans,,  the  authority  I  had  over  my  children,  mad<( 
**  mc  iacnfice  them  to  the  public  welfare.    The  ai|r 
^  thdrity^  which  the  law  gives  you  over  all  the  fub^ 
^^  je£)s.  of  the  commonwealth,  leaves  you  to  de^er-t 
^.  mine  the  fate  of  die  prilbners  by  your  fufirageSf 
*^  Ei^xr  condemn  my  want  of  merc^,  by  inftance) 
**'of  lenity;  or  approve  my  iumnefs  of  niind,.by 
•*  €xaiaiples  of  jufticc.'*  The  curLe  immediately  vo^ 
liberty  mA  a  reward  to  Vindjcius,  and  condemned 
the  conlpirators,  firil  to  undeigo  the  ignominy  of  ber 
ing  whipt,  and  afterwards  to  lofe  their  heads. 

Jt  is  evident,  that  the  people  would  have  pardon-^  Rcflfaions 
ed  the .  fons  of  Brutus,  or  at  leaft  would  have  mi-  S^vfo^of^* 
tigsxod  their  puniihment :  but  they  were  oblig^  toB^uTus. 
mbwk  to  the  judgemient  and  decifion  of  the  confult 

The  4iffi^7  then:  prefents  kielf  from  the  j^ech  of 
B&UTUs,  on  his  return  to  the  ^omitin.  He  teUs  the 
people,  that  he^eeuted  his  fons  by  hi&  paternal  au- 
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du^rity^,  but  tiie  pardon,  or  condemnatbn  of  tJie 
ediisr  prifofners,  was  vtfted  entirely  in  the  r^rKif. 
C^r^my  it  was  not.  The  ipeech  of  Brutus  was  a 
pece  of  artificli^;  to  gain  the  aSe&ions  of  the  people. 
,  And  we  find  afterwards,  by  divefting  Mmfelf  in  the 
iurie  manner  tf  a  real  authcnrity,  and  ttanflating  iJie 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  turUj  he  gained  hk 
point,  in  removing  Collatinus  from  the  confulfhq). 
It  is  true,  as  a  father,  die  Roman  laws  had  given 
him  the  pdv^er  over  tl»s  lives  of  his  chiMten::  but  it 
18  evident^  he  did  not  execute  his  fons  by  virtue  :.of 
dioie  la^s«  Such  executions  mu&  have  been<  private, 
as  the  offence,  which  iilcurred  the  punifhment,  could 
tend  only  to  die  perfon  of  the  father,  or  the  difhirb. 
ance  of  his  private  family.  But  the  crimes  of  the 
ions  of  Brutus  were  oi  another  nature.  -  They  af-^ 
fe&ed  the  public,  and  therefore  the  criminals  under^ 
went  the  punifhmept  of  the  fafces^  which,  as  free-» 
men  of  Rmey  they  could  not  have  undergpne,  unlels 
they  had  been  convicted  of  tr^on  againft  the  ilate. 
Brutus,  a  man  of  infinite  canning  and  forefight, 
knew  when  to  loofen,  and  when  to  draw  in  the  reins 
of  power  5'  and  the  people  were  amply  fatisfied  with 
the  appearance  of  an  authority,  which  was  only 
granted  to  fujifil  the  intentions  of  the  conful,  and  to 
forward  the  future  accomplifhments  of  his  defigns. 
\  The  ilate  of  Rcmiy  which  h^  formerly  gone  under 
die  denomination  of  a  kingdom,  was  now  changed 
into  a  commonwealth.'  But  the  government  itfelf 
fuffered  litde  or  no  alteration,  except  of  names. 
The  confuls,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  fucceeded 
to  all  the  ridits  and  powers  of  the  preceding  kings. 
They  hdd  me  care  and  dii^fal  of  the  treafury.  They 
had  the  right  of  declaring  war,  and  of  concluding 
peace ;  and  the  power  of  determining  civil  and  cri- 
minal caufes.  ■  Junius  Brutus  and  Taropinius 
Collatikus  were  the  firfl  conlub,  whom  the  Ror* 
mahs  eleded.    The  latter  was  chofen  in  prqferenc^ 
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t6  P.  Valskivs,  'whok  mind  was  much  chagrined^ 
and  whafe  ambition  ¥ns  extremely  di£qipointed  ac 
feeine  a  bfaiich  of  the  Tarquin  family  preferred  to 
himSf.  From  this  difappointment  m^  be  deduced 
the  fiiuroe  of  all  the  future  anions  ot  Valerius; 
wEtSoDS^  wbkh  fiift  kindled  the  people  into  fedition 
and  outrages,  and  afterwards  led  them  to  graip.at 
job&rary  power.  P.  Valerius  was  .a  man  of  great 
virtues,  and  of  great  ambition :  in  talents,  courage, 
and  judgement,  he  was  efteented  luperior  to  the 
confid  CoLLATiNus,  who  foon  became  a  victim  to 
the  cunning  of  Brutus,  and  to  the .  amlntion  of 
Valerius  :  nor  need  I  trouble  yofu  with  the  particu-* 
lars  of  a  fa&  lb  univerfally  known^-  as  the  abdica-^ 
tion  of  CoLLATiNus,  and  the  elefiion  of  Valerius 
in  lus  ftead.  The  new  conful,  and  his  colikgue  Bru- 
tus, hcffoa  their  adminiftradon  by  making  a  law, 
which  granted  a.'general  amnefty  to  all,  who  had 
followed  the  Tarquins,  wd  who.ihould  return  with* 
in  twenty  dajrs ;  but  tf"  in  that  time  they  did  not  ap* 
pear,  their  efit^  were;  to  be  confifcated,  and  their 
baniihment  was  to  be  declared  perpetual. 

TARQyiNiu$  SupfiR3U3  had  at  ihisjunfhire  aflem* 
bled  an  army  of  great  force./  The  Romans,  headed 
by  their  conilils,  went  out  to  meet  their  enemies,  and 
a  battle  enfued..  Brut.u$.  fell  in  a  finsle  combat  with 
Arunx.  The  numbers  of  foldiers  Killed  on  each 
fide  were  equal,  and  the  vidory  remained  dubious, 
till  I^  afiratagem  of  a  pretended  voice  from  heaven, 
the  Romans  were  encouraged,  and  the  Tarquinian^ 
and.vYeientes  were  diiinayed  into  a  precipitate  and 
ihamefifl  fli^t*  Valerius  triumph^  f(^  his  vic« 
tory  over  the  T^rquins,  ^\it  it  is.  x\Qt  n^entioned^ 
whether  this  triumph  was  by  his  own  authority,  or 
by  decree  either  or  the  fenate,  or  of  the  people.  We 
may  prefume  the  triumph .  was  alllimed  by  his  own 
auuiority :  the  kings  had  often  triumphed,  and,  at 
preient>  the  confplar  power  was  equ^  to  what  the 
.     '  pion^chigal 
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Bion«x:}ucal  power  k^l  been :  odicrwife  the  triumpii 
imift  have  been  autfaoiifed  bjr  the  4enste;  die  people 
Aot  having  yet  pretended  to  imermeddle  in  granting 
honours. 

Valerius,  e&er  the  deadi  of  BRimn^  fiemed  m 
fto  hafte  to  have  a  oollegue  chofen.  He  ocnitued  to 
tflemble  the  pec^e^  and  his  delay  gave  room  for  jea«> 
loufy.  It  was  furmifedy  that  he  intended  4»  aft  alone. 
Menof  his  caft  of  bund  are  impatient  of  equals,  and 
very  defirous  of  reining  without  a  partner,  Hie 
jeiEdoufies  of  him  were  encreafed  by  a  magtiificenK 
mufe,  which  he  vfzs  at  this  tithe  building,  upon 
tiagt  part  c^  the  hill  PiUatinus^  called  the  upper  VeHa. 
TMs  hill  ccmuitanded  the  Fttrtm  Rfmumim,  and  the 
Cdrnttum^  ib  that  die  houie  appeated  to  the  fuj^dous 
Rcmians,  as  a  f<»tie(s,  from  whence  he  mi^  com* 
nuuid  the  whole  cky,  Surmi&s  of  diis  fort  were  too 
univerfal,  not  to  rea<ih  the  ears  of  the  con&l,  ;and  his 
friends.  He  liften^  to  advice,  and  haft^ied  to  re* 
move  the  munnws  of  his  fellow  citizens^  He  fent 
Workfl^)  in  the  night  to  puU  down  his  great  houfe, 
and  the  next  mormng  he  ddiied  to  juftify  himfelf  in 
a  public  fpotdip  As  a  preparation  to  prevent  his  au- 
ditsnce  in  his  favour,  he  otd^^ed  his  Mors  to  bow 
thf^fs/ces  before  die  people.  In  this  ftep  he  fcrvileiy 
departed  from  the  dignity  of  a  001^1.  •  Such  a  pre- 
cedent was  of  danj^rous  coniequence ;  it  eieva^ 
the  thoughts  of  the  people  towards  majefty  and  pow- 
er^ LivY,  who  maKes  the  beft  fpeecHes  of  any  hif* 
tc»ian,  ^ves  a  peciiliar  turn  to  the  oradon  of  Valb* 
jiixf  s,  conduding  it  in  this  manner :  ^*  *  The  Ub^y  of 
^  Rome  (hall  wver  be  endai^red,  Romans,  by  the 
^^  hoiife  of  Pub..  Valerius  i  jo^itViUa  ihaU  be  ijife. 

^  A^  Mabuia  Pr  Vai^KKII  4fdgs  iiiertati  vejir^,  .^nfis  : 
Matrit  voiis  Velia.  Defer nm  von  in  planum  mode  ^ede^Jed  edU 
^amjitijicuimi  ui  njeiJuprafufpeSumme  ci^vem  halntetis.  In  Velia 
0.difkentt  jmbus  melius  fuamf*  Vai^hio  credifur  liBertiu.    Lnr; 
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^  i  will  not  (oniy  bring  my  faouie  into  the  plsun,  but 
^^  2  will  b\aild  it  at  t£e  toot  of  the  hill  -,  that  you 
^  may  dwell  Jtmcx  the  head  of  a  citizen,  whom  you 
^}  filled.  Let  thofe  dwell  in  FeJiaj  to  whom  you 
^^  can  more  fafeiy  cntruft  your  libcrdcs,  than  to  Va- 

This  fyaxh  carried  in  it  fubmiffion  and  repi^QSLchi 
fiod  routai  the  multitude  to  look  back  on  the  formef 
ffGU:  adbns  of  Valerius.  Their  jealoufies  wert 
immtdiately  lemoved,  and  their  fears  were  calmed^ 
by  cecofliidrring  his  fiiperior  merits. 

The  Gmiti^  v«ie  now  ordered  to  ailemble ;  mSi 
i3at, '  htftorans  tdl  uSy  that  the  peojde  were  left  eii-^ 
diefy  free  in  tfaeeieftioa  of  a  new  conful.  Sudi  an 
extent  of  power  granted  to  die  pec^le^  at  ^lis  dmci 
b  very  npmarkaUa  Thejr  had  a  right  to  chufe  their 
kings,  and  afiierwai4s^  their  confuls ;  but  that  choioe 
was  to  be  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  fenate«  If 
the  peqpde  I^ttl  an  entire  freedom  of  choice,  with« 
out  any  appeal  to  the  fenate,  as  (ipon  diis  occafior| 
they  fisem  to  have  afiiiined ;  that  freedom  was  an  in* 
fringetnent  upon  the  rig^  ^of  4^  (enate,  and  caa 
only  be  arroiinted  for  in  this  manner.  VALEi^iust 
if  we  may  judge  of  his  views  by  his  a6Uons^  aime^ 
at  fuch  a  degree  of  popularity,  as  fhould  fecure  him 
in  the  government,  and  confine  him  in  future  con^ 
AiUhips  by  the  voice  of  the  peoj^e*  Tq  effed:  diif 
defign,  he  iu)t  oii^  framd  it  fieceflary  tp  weaken  ^ 
dignity,  and  to  lef&n  the  privilege  <£  the  confula 
andioiate,  but  to  augment  tte  power,  and  heighten 
the  authority  of  the  people.  Having  attempted  ii| 
vain  to  be  it  king,  it  is  probable  he  turned  his  thouj^ts 
toAiards  a  perpetual  confulfhqi^  ¥ks^  my Ch arl^ss^ 
perhaps  I  niay  Iqcut  your  cen^e;  you  wil|  inia^e 
me  too  levere  againil  a  Roman,  whom  hiftory  icha^f 
raderifes  as  a  patriot,  and  who,  hf  various  inftances 
of  humanity,  attained  the  very  fiimmit  of  populti^  .  . 

jov?  and  applaufe.    But  aljow  ipe  to  hint  to  you^ 

th«? 
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that  aitlbition,  where  fhe  aims  to  be  moft  prevalent,' 
puts  cox  io  refembling  a  maik  of  virtue,  as  rendersr 
the  deceit  very  difficult  to  be  pcrodved.  Other  vicc^ 
will  fometimes  venture  boldly  to  Ihew  themfelves,' 
and  will  audacioufly  boaft  their  acquifitions  in  de- 
fiance to  the  cenfure  of  mankind :  but  ambiticaiis' 
always  filent,  and  tries  every  ihape  to  avoid  a  difio^ 
very.  Her  actions  feem  to  flow  firom  pure  ftreams^ 
and  li^ng  fountains.  But  upon  a  dole  inquifition^ 
they  will  be  found  drawn  from  deep  and  dirty  wells, 
or  from  pools  of  filth  and  mire;  not  unmixed  wit^ 
blood.  Let  us  now  refume  the  hiilory,  and  prbceed 
to  tell  you,  that  Sp.  Lucretius,  the  father  of  Lu- 
CREtiA,  was  chofen.  conful  in  the  room  of  Brutus; 
He  was  a  man  of  a  moft  unblemifhed  charafber,  but 
being  old,  and  infirm,  lived  not  many  days,  leaving 
Valerius  once  again  in  the  fole  poficfiion  of  the  con- 
fular  power,  ./ 

.  Before  the  eleiSiion  of  anodier  conful.  Pub;  Vale- 
rius niade  {o  many  laws  in  favour  of  the  people,  that 
he  obtained  the  name  of  Publicola  :  and  became 
the  idol  of  the  plebeians,  whom,  in  return,  he  court-* 
cd  by  all  a6b.of  fervicc,  even  to  the  defbruftion  of 
the  prefent  conftitutioh. 

He  had  already  obliged  the  li6bors  to  lower  the 
fa/ces  bef9re  the  aflembly  of  the  people  ;  he  now  be-r 
"gan  his  adminiftxadon,' by  altering  ths  fa/ces  them- 
selves. He  ordered  the  axes  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
fifcesj  h^  the  fight  iaf  thbfe  inftruments  of  death 
fhould  ftrike  a  terror  intx)  the  people.  This  was  a  freih 
jnftance  of  ambitious  cunning  in  Publicola.  He 
juiew,  ,thatt,  trifling  forms,  and  ufelefs  ceremonies, 
captivate  the  vulgar  j  and  -he  was  refolved  to  fiize 
every  opportunity  and  circtimflance,  that  could  en- 
dear him  to  their  afieftions. 

The  laws  of     The  laws  he  ena6ted,  whiUt  he  remained  alone  in 

Pu»tico.  itjggoqfuJlhip,  wefethefe; 
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fhe  Jirftj  that  every  criminal  be  allowed  to  appeal  to 
the  peopU :  and  that  no  final  fcntence  be  giveuy  except 
iy  decree  of  the  curiae. 

3lbe  fecandj  thai  all  artificers  he  difcharged^  ani 
txcufed  from  paying  tribute ;  and  alfo  all  widows  and 
old  mehf  who  have  not  children  to  fupport  and  relieve 
tbem* 

^he  thirds  that  there  be  an  abfolute  fubmiffion  to  the 
orders  of  the  confuh  ;  and  that  Juch  perfonsj  who  dif-- 
obey  fuch  orders^  be  fined  in  the  value  of  five,  oxen^  md 
two  rams. 

The  fourthy  that  any  perfon^  who  Jhall  know  of  a 
farmed  defim  to  ufurp  the  regal  power^  be  permitted  to 
kill  the  author  of  fuch  a  defigny  without  waiting  tpll  he 
he  legalfy  condemned.  And  that  the  fame  puni/bment  be 
appointed  for  all  thofe^  who  ufurp  any  public  office  with^ 
cut  confent  of  the  people. 

Theie  four  laws  demand  a  moment's  attention. 
The  firft  is  contrary  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  ftate 
jLinder  the  confuls  :  it  removes  all  power  from  thenx, 
and  fixes  the  dominion  in  the  people.  Nor  can  it  ' 
be  iuTOoied,  that  one  conful  could,  legally  difppfe  of 
the  rights  of  his  coll^ue,  which  were  equal  with  his 
own«  Tlus  law  was  the  occafion  of  much  future  mif- 
'  chief  to  the  republic. 

The  iecond  law  is  very  humane,  and  very  juft.j 
more  ei^cially  in  regard  to  the  widows  and  old  men. 

The  third  has  the  appearance  of  giving  power  to 
the  confuls,  but  the  reality  of  that  power  is  aeftroyed 
by  the  firft  law,  which  leaves  a  conftant  appeal  from 
the  confular  decrees  to  the  people. 
-  The  fourth  law  was .  probably  cnafted  to  fhew  tfap 
Romans,  what  an  abhorrence  Publi^oLa  entertained 
of  monarchy:  the  latter  part  was  entirely  agreeable  to 
the  people. 

Hitherto  the  public  treafure  had  been  committed 
and  entrufted  to  the  care  of  the  kqigs*  and,  ajfter 
their  expulfion,  to  the  confuls.    .Pvblicola,  by  his 

own 
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own  authority,  removed  tWs  truft  from  the  confuU  to 
the  people,  who  chofe  out  of  thcnr  own  body  two 
^Uieftorsy  from  hence  called  quajiares  areriu  to  whom 
they  delivered  the  management  «Qd  cuftqdy  rf  the 
treafury. 

Thus  did  one  man,  invefted  with  the  might  and 
majefly,  but  detained  from  the  tide  of  a  king,  by 
vimous  innovations,  and  ^notorious  infnngeniehts  upon 
the  confulaf  and  ienatorial  right),  create  and  confirm 
anew  right  in  the  people.  ^  And  thus  were  the  ao 
tionsof  PtJBLicoLA  more  arbitrary  in  their  beginnmg, 
and,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  more  pernicious  in  their 
,  conlequence,  than  the  edi£fas  of  kmg  TARqum  die 
proud. 

Marcus  Horatius  Pulvillits,  according  to 
LtVY,  iiicceeded  Sp.  Lucretius  in  the  ConibUMpi 
A  molt  flagrant  inftance  of  the  envy  and  ambttionof 
FuBLicoLA,  and  his  party,  ha|^)ened' widiin  tiie  fame 
year.  The  temple  6r  Jupiter  in  the  amitol  was  not 
yet  dedtca^ ;  die  confuls  therefore  caft  lots ;  chance 
gave  the  honour  of  dedication  to  Horatius.  The 
cpnfiil  PuBLicotA  was  obliged  to  niarch  againft  the 
Veientes.  The  friends  of  Publicola,  whom  Lnnr 
calls  the  Vakrii^  relented,  m  a  very  unbecoming  mm- 
ner,  the  glory  fallen  to  the  fhare  of  Horatius,  of 
dedicating  io  famous  a  temple.  They  tried  all  me- 
thods to  prevent  the  dedication.  All'  their  ftratacems 
proved  abortive.  At  length  driven  t3o  die  laff  re- 
tource  of  malice  and  revenge,  tbey  abrupdy  informed 
the  coniiil,  in  the  verv  momeni  while  he  was  hoSdii^ 
d^e  poft  of  the  temple,  and  addreffing  his  prayer  to 
Ju'piter,  that  his  fon  was  dead  y  and  thisy  added  far* 
dier,  that  oh  this  mdaricholy  occafion  it  would  be 
in(kt:ent,  and  imj^c^per,  to  purfiie  the  dedication  of 
the' temple.  He  received  the  account  with  intr^dity 
and  fortitude.  It  ik  probable  he  imaged  it  Me ; 
nor  would  he  fuffei:  hunfelf  to  be  longer  intemipted^ 
than  to  ^ve  orders  for  tb9  burial  of  his  fon ;  and 

continuing; 
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ccmdnmng  to  hold  the  poll  of  the  temple  in  his  hand« 
he  finifhed  his  prayer,  and  dedicated  the  edifice  tQ 
JupiT£R. 

In  the  eniiuag  year  Publicola  was  recholen,  and. 
TiTVs  LucRSTXvft  was  eleffced  his  collegue.  The 
Rconarn  were  now  threatened  by  a  meflage  from  Por*- 
S£NN  A»  king  of  the  Hetrurians.  He  had  prepared  a 
very  numerous  army  to  attack  Rinne^  and  to  re« 
efiaUift;  ift  the  thnnie  the  Tarquinian  family,  wIki 
had  taken  refi^  at  his  court.  The  &nate,  upon  thia 
OQcafion,  appeared  under  the  utmoft  terror  and  a* 
xnazement.  Their  fears  proved  of  ufe  and  hsipj^- 
DS&  to  the  people,  lliey  immediately  enafted  fe*? 
vera!  laws  fuitable  to  the  neceflities  of  die  populace. 
They  renewed  fuch  inftitudons  as  had  been  aboliihed 
by  Tarqvintos  SupsitBus^  The  meaner  people  were 
exempted  for  tiKt  from  the  fendle  labows,  to  which 
that  kii^  had  fubjeded  them.  They  wele  alio  exr 
empted  firom  paying  tiibute,  towarc^  the  e3q>ences 
of  the  miUtia ;  a  tax,  which  bad  been  always  en^ 
a£led  in  time  df  war.  The  i:ax  on  entries  was  taken 
off :  aU  provifions  came  firee  into  the  city :  every  Ro- 
man was  allowed  to  fell  felt  puUickly  ;  nor  was  that 
commodity  to  be  any  longer  monopolizjcd  by  par«-. 
ticular  pedbns.    The  tax  on  fait  had  been  eftablimed 

bytheKingv 

The  fenate  aifigned  Coctss,  in  reward  of  his  gal- 
lant behaviour  upon  the  bridge,  a  real  efiate,  confid- 
ing of  as  much,  knd^  as  could  be  enclofed  within  a 
drcular  furrow. by  a  plough  in.  one  day.  By  thb 
ibnation  we  may  condkide,  that  tbt  fenatb  had  the 
d^x>fel  of  the  city  lands,  and  the  power  of  granting 
public  xewatds :  but  thefe  powers  were  always  in  con* 
junSion  with  the  confuls,  without  whom,  th0  fenar 
tors  were  a  body  without  a  head,^  and  with  whom^ 
they  appeared  a  oody  without  a  heart ;  or,  to  own  to 

you  very  freely  my  own  opimoi^  I  look  upon  the  f& 

nate 
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nate  in  the  commencement  of  the  commonwe^h^  to 
be  no  more  than  the  echo  of  the  confuls.  ' 

P0RSENNA9  after  the  famous  attempt  againft  hia 
life  by  Mutius  SCi^voLA,  feiit  atribaffadors  to  Rmne 
with  propofitions  of  peac^.  The  king  of  Hitruria 
had  been  much  alarmed  at  the  intrepidity  of  Muti- 
us, who,  ftill  to  encreafe  his  fears,  hkd  declared, 
that  three  hundred  Romans  were  dfigaged  in  a  con-' 
piracy  to  dcftroy  him.  The  Hetrurian  cnvoy$  were 
admitted  into  die  fenate,  where,  amcxig  other  de- 
mands,  they  infifted,  that  the  Taii'(^in3  ihould  ei- 
ther be  reftored  to  their  eftates^  or  fhould  receive  ai^ 
equivalent.  Publicola  prevailed  upon  tiie  fenate, 
ever  obedient  to  his  inclinations,  to  comply  with 
their  demands.  But  the  populace,  alfemblea  in  cen- 
turies, aded  a  part  more  worthy  <^  Romans :  they 
iiefufed  to  reftore  the  lands  demanded  by  Taik^jin, 
till  they  had  made  their  complaints  of  that  tyrant 
to  PoRSENNA  himfelf,  who  having  heard  the  dilu- 
tions of  the  Romans,  and  being  incen&d  at  the  cru-' 
ddes  of  the  Tarqjtins,  renounced  his  alliance  with 
that  family,  and  made  a  peace  with  ii:^)!^. 

Let  me  offer  a  conjedure  upon  the  foregoing  cir- 
cumftances.  Publicola  had  the  Innate  abfolutdy 
under  his  command ;  and  ht  imagined  the  people, 
whom  he  had  fo  often  gratified,  would  be  implicit- 
ly obedient  to  his  voice.  He  afl^bled  them  in 
centuries,  that  there  might  be  an  unanimity  in  the 
confuls,  ienate,  and  people,  to  receive  the  Hetruriaii 
terms  of  peace.  But  herein  I  apprehend  he  was  mif* 
taken.  The  plebeians,  by  the  many  indulgent  aAa 
lately  palled  in  their  favour,  began, to  grow  cdnlcioiis 
of  the  ftrength  of  power,  and  therefore  refilled,  or 
rather  deferred  the  offers  of  Porsenna,  that  they 
might,  in  this  inltance,  Ihew  an  oppolition  to  the  ar« 
bitrary  decilions^f  the  confuls,  and  the  fervile  acquie^ 
'    fcence  of  the  fenators-  - 

When 
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When  the  peace  was  concluded,  the  fenate  ere£t' 
ed  a  ftatue  in  honour  of  Porsekna.  They  ftnt  an 
embafi^  to  him  with  various-prelents ;  a  throne  adorn^ 
edwith  ivory  ^  a  fcq)tre;  a  crown  of  gold^  and  a 
triumphant  robe.  Thefe  a£l&  could  not  interfere  with 
ambition,  and  while  the  ienate  were  pleafed  with  fuch 
trifling  powers,  it  may  be  prefumed  they  enjoyed 
them  without  controul. 

During  th^  conluUhip  of  Marcus  Valbrius  and 
P.  PosTHUMius,theSabines  conunitted  devaftations  in 
the  Roman  territories*    The  confuls  fent  an  embafly 
to  demand  fkisfadion.    The  Sabines  returned  a  con- 
temptuous anlwen    War  enfued.    The  Romans  ob- 
tained an  entire  vi£tory  oyer  the  Sabines.    They  took- 
the  Sabine  camp :  and  the  confuls  gave  the  plunckr- 
of  it  to  the  Roman  foldiers.    The  confuls  triimidhied«> 
The  privileges  and  honours,  bellowed  by  the  ienate^ 
upon  this  occafiop?  were  not  only  great,  but  extraor- 
dinary.   The  ienate  built  a  houfe  for  Valerius  ;  the 
door  of  which,  contrary  to  theRomaficuftom,  open- 
ed outwards  into  the  ftreet.    To  Posthumkts  tm  ie-' 
nate  granted  the  privilege  of  a  burial  place,  for  him-^ 
ielf  and  his  family,  within  the  walls  of  Rfime.    The 
permiflion  was  a^dnft  an  expreis  law :  Hormnim mr"'- 
tuum  m.urbem  ne  fepelitOy  fieve  urito.    But  while  die 
lenators  applied  their  bounties  to  the  conl^iis,  no  laws^ 
could  interrupt  their  munificence.  ^  r 

From  this  time  to  the  confulfhip  of  Sp^  Casshts 
UscELLiNus  and  Opiter  Viroinius  Tricostus,  the 
ienate  remained  in  the  uiiial  ibite.  of  nominal  power,  - 
and  real  inability.  Skirmiihes,  battles,  truces,  and 
meilages,  had  continued  alternately  between  the  Ro^ 
mans  and  the  Sabines ;  till  the  conful  Sp.  Cassius  - 
gaye  this  year  fuch  an  overthrow  to  the  Sabines,  as 
reduced  them  to  make  propoiitions  of  peace.  They 
ient  an  embafl^  to  the  conful,  offering  him  terms  of 
firiendihip,  which  he  refufed  to  accept  without  an  or- 
der from  the  fenate ;  to  whom  he  immediately  com- 

YoL.L  D  municated 
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munlwted.  the.  pppolils,  o£r.  diO;  Satina.  /  Here, 
CifAjR.LE%  is/thq;firft.  inflaoiCftlncaa^ther,  wherda 
a  cpnfulie&&d  to  a£t;fr9iQ  his*  o\Kn  power,  and;  ap*- 
pli^,  for^or4?rSJ:o.thQ.  fenat^.  BiiBLicoj-Aidied  ia  the. 
preceding. *.cbnfwllbip,  and^from^  his,  death  m^y.  bcL 
dttted  the.acquifit|Qns  o£.povter*^  which  acauiedtblhe. 
fenate  of  B^me^. 

The  Romans  ftill  laboured,  luidcr  difficulties  ia 
^cir  ww.fovTA  of:  government;  Mdny  ofith^-neigh- 
iKJiirs,  who .  tfed: l^n  in.  alliance,  with. the.kings,  re- 
n^Un<5ed  alliaace  with. the; republic;  particularly ; the. 
Latins,  Hdio  endeayouredf  by  all^itiethals,  at.tbe.re- 
ftgratioa  .of.  thfi.TarqOin-Tamuy-/ A  coi^iracy  .among 
tjie  flaycs  was.  conceited  this.  ^  year.    Their  dcfign: 
\i^a$.to.fei^e..thc  citadel  and  lowers,  an^ito  fet^fire  td 
the  wholcl  city '  of  Rpmis*    TJbe.  plot .  was  difcavered, 
tte.  confforatdrs.  received  (th&.puniikment;  allotted  to 
flavei^t    Tbdy,  were  fkft. beaten. withiods,  and  tbeii 
QDci^od.!    Murmiirs,  and  Jeditions.  grew,  contagioas. 
amopg  thejcitizens^  TtheXiati^wercpi^eparingarms, 
and  collcding  troops  with  great,  alacrity.    In .  this.Ii->> 
tuatioa the;.R0]tQans. wjere*!^ again. reduced  to  thinkof. 
AKlIt<fering  thcmfekres  unden  tlk  prqceftion  of  a  jQngle 
m^^Utcate^  whofe  pQwerJhould bsabfolute,.  and im^ 
decrees  beyond  appeal    They  intended  to  gire  him. 
tbe^itiofl:  ^|d&preijogativje^^  with,  this  re-^ 

ierve,  that  his  reign  fhould  be.temporary,  and  his  o&. 
fipe.  ibpiildcccafe  at .  the/endx)fibme  months^    But 
this  project  was  deferred  at  pre&nt..    We  fhall  .find  <xt' 
hereafter  [executed  in  a  xhore  difficult  xonjundhire* 
Mn  thejenfuipg.yea)*,.  when Sjeilvius  Sulpitius  and. 
Maniu^  TxJthiui  were  cho&n  confiils,  the  Latins  fent 
embaflTadbts  to!  Rome.    The  emba%  in  appearance . 
brought  ..propofitions  iafavpt^.  of  .the  Tarquiiiian^fa^ 
milyi  land:x)£:/7i/^»jr,  aaandent.city  oi  Ldtium^  at- 
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tllM'  tiiB&'  Bgfiegpd'  by  die  RoniaHs:    gut  the  cWf 
pfonit  ^?lf^'  tb  raife  a"  feditioh  in  the  city,     'f  he  coii-' 
c&fir  of  wFudttifefigh  ^was  committed  to  the  manage-' 
rfiet*  oFtwfa  btbtheh,  Publiits  and  Mxrcus',  rdz^' 
tfdffi?  oFTAifiQyiNitJsSrPEK^Bus.    Thefe  men  weref' 
xnigquftl  t6'  the  part,  vMch  they  had  undertaken  5 
tftfey  vi^erc*  timidj    luperltitious,    and'  diftrafted  by^ 
dtiiihit  aiidf -  driatris^^  fo  that  when  moft  of  the  Ro- ; 
ifiSh  fla\^cSJ  and  many  of  the  meaner  citizens  had' 
efi^ged- ih*^  the  con^iicy,  and*  were  firm  and  refo- 
Iftfe'  iri^  thfeir  defign  -  of  overturning  the  government, 
thd-tWo*br6thcJrsf,  aflruated  by  fear  and  viTionary  dan-' 
gfcSfJ,  TWciled  the  ptet,*  and  the  names  of  the  coii-* 
fpirifcfSi  to  SuLPiTius,    The  behaviour  of  the  con* 
ffil  and  of  the  fenatd  was  very  differenr,  and  very; 
rSftiaiftabT^"  upon  this-  occalion,    Sulp'itius  fecretfca' 
the  twQ  informers,  and'affembled  th6  feriate.    The' 
Batin  ciribafladors  were  called  in,  their  demands  and 
pirdpbfitions' were  rfejdCfed,  and  diey  were  difmiifled  '^ 
tSe  cdhful  then  informed  the  fenate  of  the  conlpifacy, 
Thfe^fatlferaf,  at  the  thought  of  danger,  were  exteed-^"' 
ifi^y*  alarmed.    The  law  of  PubLicola,  whereby* 
tfie  definitive  lehtence  was '  conveyed  to  the  pebple,    ^ 
\  hlrtdlercd  any  proper  ftep  to  be  taiken.    Such  niimDerji ' 
cf  the  citizens  were  involval  in  the  guilty  that  an ' 
^ppeal  to  the  plebeians  was  rendered  very  ha5:ardous. 
The  plot -was  certain,  but  the  proof  was  aiifficult.  The 
Wftheflesf  were  aliens,  and  enemies:   their  evidence' 
might  not  avail,  and  if  the  conlpirators  were  adquitted^ 
immediate' ruin  miift  erifue.     In  cafes  of  imminent 
dangefj  courage  and  cowardice  equally  appear.    The" 
latter  was  very  vifible'  in  the  fenate  of  Rothes  as  the ' 
former  was  moft  apparent  in  the  conful  -,  the  dejefted 
fathers  loft  all  preferice  of  mind,  they  were  incapable  of 
ftemming  the  torrent  of  difficulties,  with  which  they 
were  furrounded  -,  and  they  placed  upon  the  conful 
the  entire  burthen  of  punifliing  the  guilty,  and  deliver- 
ing thc'ftate.    He 'acted  with  great  wifdom  and  for- 
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titude.  He  drew  the  confpirators  by  a  ftratagem  into- 
xhtforumy  where  finding  themfelves  invefted,  and 
difcovered,  they  acknowledged  their  crimes,  and  were 
ordered  to  be  put  to  death.  The  people  had  been 
(uddenly  convened  by  curiie^  and  were  in  too  great 
confternation  to  give  oppofition  to  the  decree.  How- 
ever many  of  the  conlpirators  efcaped,  and  it  was 
judged  proper,  at  that  jun6hire,  to  carry  the  enquiries 
no  farther.  Sacrifices  and  expiations  fupplitd  the 
place  of  punilhments.  The  times  were  dangerous  ; . 
the  people  powerfiil  and  mutinous.  The  fenate  was 
timid  and  ina6tive.  The  Tarquin  race  had  many 
friends  without,  and  many  well-wifhers  within  the 
city  walls.  Impending  wars  threatened  fi-oni  abroad : 
plots  and  infurredtions  were  to  be  apprehended,  at 
home.  Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  republic,  in  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  third  year  of  Rome. 

In  the  twelfth  confulfhip,  and  the  year  of  Rome 

two  hundred  and  fifty  five,  the  fmothered  flames  of 

popular  fedition  burft  forth  into  open  fire.     Tumults 

arofe  under  pretence  of  the  hardfliips  and  oppreflions 

» fuftained  by  the  debtors  from  the  creditors.    If  we 

look  into  the  Roman  laws  concerning  creditors  and 

debtors,  we  fhall  find  great  room  for  complaint,  and 

great  want  of  reformation  and  amendment.     The 

laws  were  thefe : 

The  laws        When  the  debtor  was  infolvent,  it  was  in  thepow- 

wiatingto   gj.  Qf  the  Creditor  to  put  him  in  irons,  or  to  fell  him 

debtors  and  n  • 

creditors,    as  a  Uave. 

"  After  a  certdn  number  of  citations,  the  law  grant- 
ed to  the  debtor  thirty  two  days  of  grace.  In  that 
time  he  was  to  raife  the  money,  for  which  he  was  ac- 
countable. The  words  of  the  law  are,  oris  conf^^ 
rebufque  jure  judicatis^  triginta  dies  juftl  fumto*  Poft 
dein  tpahum  endojacito.  Vincito^  aut  nervo^  aui  com^ 
pedibus.  The  triginta  diesjujli  are  thirty  days  entire, 
between  the  day  of  giving  judgement,  and  the  day 
when  the  creditor  mi^t  feize  his  debtor :  thefe  two 

days 
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days  reckoned  as  part  of  the  time  made  up  the  two 
and  thirty  days.  After  the  expiration  of  this  allotted 
time,  if  the  debtor  had  not  difcharged  the  debt,  he 
was  led  to  th^ pr^tor^  and  delivered  Tby  the  prator  to 
the  mercy  of  his  creditor,  who  bound  and  kept  him 
in  chains  during  lixty  days,  often  whipping  him  moft 
^inmercifiilly. 

Succeffive  to  this  fcene  of  cruelty,  the  debtbr, 
during  three  market  days  foUowing,  was  brought  to 
the  tribunal  of  the  praetor  \  and  a  public  cryer  pro- 
claimed in  the/(?r««i  the  debt,  for  wnich  the  prifoner 
was  detained.  It  fometimes  happened,  that  upon 
fuch  proclamations,  generofity,  pity,  or  fiiendfnip, 
induced  particular  perfons  to  redeem  the  prifoner,  and 
pay  the  debt.  But  if  no  friend  appeared,  in  behalf 
of  the  debtor,  after  the  third  market  day,  the  credi- 
tor had  a  right  to  inflidt  the  punifhments  appointed 
thus  by  the  law.  ^ertiis  nundinis  capite  pcmas  dato^ 
aut  trans  Titerif^  peregr^  venum  duito. 

It  is  farther  laid,  that  if  therie  were  feveral  credi- 
tors, they  were  allowed  to  divide  the  body  of  the  pri- 
foner into  feveral  parts,  and  to  Ihare  the  parts  a- 
mongft  themfelves,  according  to  the  lums,  which 
they  demanded. '  But  humanity,  and  cuftom,  ftopped 
the  execution  of  fo  rigorous  a  law  j  nor  was  it  evcS: 
put  in  praftice. 

The  original  purport  of  thefe  laws,  inftituted  in 
the  days  of  monarchy,  and  perhaps  by  Romulus 
himfelf^  tended  to  promote  oecoijomy,  and  to  en- 
courage labour  and  induftiy.  They  were  framed  to 
^ve  the  Roman  people  a  dread  of  contra.fting  debts, 
they  were  defigned  to  quell  the  growth  of  idlenefs, 
ana  extravagant  expence  rf  every  fort :  but  the  pu- 
nifhments are  of  fo  fevere  a  kind,  that  they  Ihew 
more  cruelty  than  policy  In  the  lawgiver.  While  the 
people  were  excluded  from  any  power  in  the  ftate, 
they  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  every  inftitution  and 
t^eoee  of  their  fuperiors :  but  when  Publicola  had 
.     ^  D  3  made 
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^fl]^g  fudi  .extenCve  hyfis  in  their  favour,  it  h  by  410 
Jmdms  amazing,  that  they  .fliould  endeavour  ,^  ,ffir 
';3refs  grievances  of  ifuch  infinite  prejudiqe  ;^  -t^y 
prions,  and  liberties,  and  fb  intolerable  to  jhyn^an 
pature  itfelf.  The  time  and  manner,  in  which. tihey 
Jihofe  to"  make  their  complaints^  was  iiE^rpper ^o4 
Ihfolent  -,  it  was  at  a  time,  when  tfie  ^py.aftao^  fif 
Rome  yras  threatened  by  an  approadimg  ,army  of  ,the 
tatins ;  and  'when  tl^  Romans  were  deyojd  ,of  ^U 
^eigo  fuccours  and  alliance.  The  manner,  .in  Y^hiph 
pieiy  muriniqi,  was  by  an  abfolute  refufal  to  be  cnlijftr 
^4  W  the  troops  hecefl&ry  to  be  leyioi  for  the  CAQiQ]bQn 
defence ;  aiij  the  Latins  were  almpft  ^riyed  at  tbp 
^es  of  Rom^  when  the  fcnate  was  conviened  by  jbip 
^onfuls  to  meet  upon  diis  critical  occafiofi. 
'tjpder  thefe  unhappy  circmjnftancq?,  the  fiwihers 
^qeqi  to  have  exerted  themfelvc§  i|i  a  mgri?  fcirifie<i 
j^annfr>  tliap  thpy  had  ll^ewi)  fince.thc  eij^bliftimf^ist; 
'of  the'  commonwealth.  They  were^  divide 4  in  ihm 
ppinipps,  according  as  their  property  was  more  or  lefs 
cohcerpGd.  Their  Ipeeches  were  ngprous  or  ipildi 
lis  feif-yiew?  wprc  more  or  l^fs  ropted  in  the  fpeaters ; 
j&ar  votes  wjcre  ^yen  with  the  utmost  npife  and  da- 
'mpjir,  fiut  the  perilous  fifuatipn  of  the  ftat^  reqmired 
siie  1^  iothe  immediate  expedient ;  after  v^ety  of  difeord^ 
j^^^tof  ^g  combuftions  ended  in  an  unanimows  decree  of  apr 
pointing  a  4fV7^/flr. 

:  The  defign  of  creatjr^  fiicji  a  magiftr^te  yrm  fkctt^ 
SH^r^ely  pew.  It  had  been  intei^ed^  aj$  is  ^^i^y 
mentioQ^d,  upon  form^  appfeh^nfions  pf  danger* 
Tte  powpr  of  the  diSia^im  W^  tp  be  bpundl?6 ;  th? 
(daJ^pe  of  |ha(  power  was  lisnited  to  i^  inontbs» 
The  'pl§be^s,  who  ^^  ijot  jforsfee  to  what  wd  ^o» 
^iteration  of  goyernipeipt  ^epded,  ga»^e  their  yoIbs  m 
¥^^  ff'^/Vtf  in  &VOUJ  of  tl^  decree;  and.blwdly 
pen^itted  tjhe  &nators  tp  pjcpce^  to  th$  dl/e<^&^  c^ 
pne  mdepgg^nt;  ppnunajidc;?,  amI^O;  b^ing  cpnftitt^ 

iy|«4>J  ^.$&.  ?POfeJ%  1B»  Wpod  «te  ceaeh  of  i^vja* 


xiayVA^  law.     It.  iLi^K^itts  *«s  ^rOdaltiicia  ^'iSr^/g^, 

iaiiy  nfmriiiiifs.    Teh  IcgToWs  ^tit  tevied-,  V  greater 
arriff  di&A  eVer  lia:d  tfecffiYftiM t)bft)i^. 

L'ARtrtTsthc  diSlai^'dfckteA  §p.  CAsSitft  ^neral  t.  Larti- 
of  iKe  Rtoman  hdrfe.  The  rtgal  p6w€r  being  revived  ed  dia^JT 
in  ifte^p^fcn  of  ^t^dHmtfdr^  he  ha^  the  di|)oiaI  of 
this  tt^  ctecfe,  Which  wa§  fhe  fecclfid  'd^rlity  in  the 
ftate,  and  anfwei'ed  t6  'the  TtH^kum  ^ieleruthy  chofcft 
by  the  k!rig!5,  LAiL^lrV^  wl$  determfhfed  to  fuftain 
his  YJiCfeSfrOiip  *^ith  is  frili<!:h  niajefty  as  '^xrtlible.  H^ 
Was  attended  cottllantly  by  t^ienty  four  IWdrs.  Hft 
reftored  tolhtfdfce's  thfe  aKeS,  which  likd  be^  takert 
away  b^  FuBLicotA.  rtis  dxit^pA  behaviour  was 
now  as  poftipbiis  and  rdferiihi  ds  it  h'ad  been  befbrt 
humble  ^rid  cafy.  Hfe  dt-eSv  to  liilrifelf  the  fear  dnd 
iNefpedt  df  the  people:  ..The  LStiris  lent  a  detachment 
to  ^ftc  part  of  this  RShiari  tctritoFy  :  the  party  wSfi 
intercepted ;  rtiaJiy  ^ttk  killed;  aKcl  liiaiiy  taken  pri- 
fonef s;  0ft  this  occifiOni  the'  )imitor  behaVed  hiiii* 
feif  iS^th  ihe  utmoft  ^rterbflty.  Hfe  Ordered  tKfe 
#biiadiid  to  be  taken  care  of,  ?rfi&  tHtSr  wbiinds  to  bfe 
drcted.  He  releafed  life  prifohers  :  arid  reWrnirig  to 
Rami  he  f  efigned  his  diftatdlfliip;  klthofigh  the  fix  He  r^p» 
mdftths  were  not  expiitd;     .  ^•'*®^' 

This  lift  aftion,  (Mfe  fefigrisdbh  of.  Ws  office,  haS  obfcnra- 
iftet  ^th  tmiverfai  %iaafe.    The  merit  df  it  is  in^^  ^^"i,t!^ 
diiputabfe.     Humilit J^  aftd  difllitereftedihels  were  the 
only  motives,  that  cdbid  iridiibe  him  to  dart  with  k 
Hiati  exterifive  authoHtyi  than  had  hitlietto  bfeeri  evei" 
chjoyid  by  any  RomiSi.     "Axit  In  point  of  polJcy,^  h^ 
bught  to-  have  retiifiea.'tiie  dfaifbflhif^,  tin  he  h^ 
gueflid  the  feditipUS  ffnrfts  at  Rihiei  e|^9iaUy  wBeA  . 
fafitibn  lurked  wifthin'  hef  bc^rii, -arid  miStiny  W2B 
taking  root  wrdfiiA' Keff  i#all?.  ^  A.di£idi^  onl^  coulA 
have  deduced  the  i3*fe1&to*^db^         :  A  dH^diar  ofi-i 


ly  could  have  aboliftied  Publicola*s  law;  Lenity,  in 
times  of  fcdition,  beoftSifes^  fault  j  and  prefent  mer- 
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cy  to  the  guilty  proves  future  punilhment  to  the  in- 
nocent, A  modern  writer  *  obferves,  that  the  didta- 
torfliip  of  Lartius  was  free  from  profcriptions,  and 
executions!  It  ought  to  have  been  filled  with  both. 
':  The  times  required  the  utmolt  feverity :  and  there- 
fore, Charles,  although  I  agree  with  all  the  hiilo- 
riansj  who  proclaim  Lartius  to  have  been  a  good 
man,,  and  not  only  a  brave,  but  a  compafiionate  ge- 
neral 5  yet  P  cannot  pronounce  him  a  man  of  exqui- 
lite  policy  :  he  was  too  remiffive  of  his  power,  whilfl 
he  enjoyeid  it,  and  too  hafty  in  delivering  up  a  prero- 
gative, which  he  ought  to  have  exerted  by  lecuring 
domeftic  tranquillity  to  the  commonwealth. 

Thic  truce  with  the  Latins  expired,  when  Aulus 
PosTHUMius  and  Titus  Verginius  took  poffeflion  of 
the  confullhip.    The  Latins  immediately  made  pre- 
parations of  war ;  and  although  fedition  was  not  as 
yet  fufficiendy  ripe,  to  be  openly  avowed  at  Rome^ 
yet  it  was  thou^t  proper  to  place  the  conduijb  of 
the  war  in  the  hands  of  a  dilator.    Posthumius  was 
viaoryovtrxhoien  into  this  high  ofEce.    He  gained  a  confum- 
b'^'ie^-  jnatc  viftory  over  the  Latins  at  the  lake  Regillus. 
Jtor  Post-  The  defeat  obliged  them  to  fend  deputies  to  Romey  im- 
'■y.*"'"'?    1^^^^  ^^  ^  received,  cither  as  allies  or  fu^e&s. 

The  lenate,  to  whom,  by  the  complaifance  of  rosT- 

HUMiusi  the  power  of  making  terms  of  peace  was 
transferred,  commanded  the  Latins  to  reflpre  all  pri- 
ioners  taken  during  the  war ;  tp  deliver  up  all  dder- 
ters  ;  and  tp  banilh  king  Tarquin,  and  the  Roman 
exiles,  out  of  the  territori^  of  Latium.  Theie  terms 
were  thankiully  received  by,  the  Lalins,  And  now 
DeatiiofK.  Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  laft  pf  his  name  and 
^t  proud!  f^wnily,  two  of  his  fons  having  faljcn  in  battle  at  the 
^egiUian  Jake,  was  driven  o\x%  of  Latium  at  ^  nine-r 
ty  years  of  age.  He  was  r^^ed  by  the  Sabines, 
the  Hetrurians  and .  other  nations.    The  miierable 
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old  king  fumvied  thefe  misfortunes  fome  few  months, 
and  died  after  an  exile  of  fourte^i  years,  at  Cutfhe  in 
Campania^  where  he  had  found  an  afylum.  from  the 
tyrant  Aristodemus. 

:  '  I.fliallgo  no  farther  in  the  early  part  of  the  Ro-  Thenewof 
man  Hiftory.  With  Tarquin  died  all  views  of  mo-^  ^e  Roman 
Jiarchy.  The  confular  govemrncnt  has  been  the  fa-  rJed^o^^. 
ycMirite  topic  of  various  hiftorians.:  but  few  authors*^"* 
feem  to  have  confidered  fufEcierifly  the  conftitution 
of  if ^w^,  while  fhe  was  governed  fucceflively  by. her 
ieven  kings.  The.  regal  govjgrnment,  like  the  foun* 
dation  of  a  noble  Building,  has  beien  in  a  manner 
buried  under  ground ;  whUe  the. confiilar  ftatev  a  fu- 
perftru6tur^  ere6^ed  upon  tha;  foundation,  is  deco- 
rated and  placed  in  the  moil  co^iquous  point  of 
light.  The  Roman j  date  their  freedom  troni  the 
creation  of  their  confuls  : .  they  in>agine,  that  in  the 
defbudion  of  monarchy  they  diiburdened  themfelve$ 
from  the  yoke  of  flavery.  The  fafik  is  doubtful  5  at 
leaft  it  will  admit  of*  much  fpeculaiion.  But  the.  ab* 
iblute  ruin  of  all  the  Roman  lib^es  may  cert;^inly 
tc  dated  jfrom  the  choice  of  a  perpetual  diftator. 
But  I  will  not  detain  you,  even  by  hinting  at  par- 
ticulars, fo  often  related,  and  fo  perfedly  well 
^nown. 

Let  us  returp  to  Pliny,  and  refupie  the  thread  of  The  life  of 
his.life  from  the  agq  of  eighteen.  I  am  not  certain^  u^uS'*^^"" 
diat  the  epiftles  to  Tacitus  %  giving  ai)  account 
of  his  uncle  Pliny's  death,  ought  to  be.  dated  this 
year  *.  It  is  poffible :  they  may  have  been  written 
.i^/ithin  the  year;  b>it  they  have  the  appearance  dF 
a  more  diftant  date,  ei^ecially  from  the  expreffion, 
JDuhito  cqnjiantiam  vocarCy  an  imprudentiam,  debeam^ 
Mgebam  entrn  duodevicefimum  annum.  However  as 
I  pa&  through  the  annak,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  al- 
ipt  fome  of  the  cjiiftles  to  dieir  particular  years. 

•  Bpok  6.  £p.  16  and  20.  ^  A^IJ«  C.  ^31. 

.  .    '  '         '    The 
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Thfe  ieWw  Ptrnv  OQtfiviJi  VErfPASFXW  a  very  flidit 
time :   the  emperor  died  on  ihft  twcHtJr  Fourdi  tf 
^^  and  PxiNV  perifhed  <m  dffe  twenty  third  tif 
Augufi. 
^nmtdpk^     Tptus  fbeceeded  Ms  f^er  Vs^Asrt an^  rie^  t¥ith- 
TiT^      out  fbftic  c^i^jMtion  ftt>m  his  y6ui%cr  brodierDoJ^ 
MiTiAN,  who  Widi  ^rio  ]:e&  arrogaiice,  dian  ihgr&d^ 
tcrde,  mteftVJtai^ed   to  prof^gate  a  itiaUcious  aAd 
groundkfe  "r&^^ftt^  di^  Titu's  had  ^^itd  his  fadiea^ 
will  in  his  own  iivef&r^  and  diat  Vespasian  had  ap^ 
pDintcd  him  |lDc!^lk¥Ti  aK]  a  joint  pattner  in  the  ei^^ 
with  Mas  broths. 
pttuT  be-      In  die  fecaDd  y^^  dF  Titu$»  aiti  m  the  mneteentli 
tti^^  y^ttwr  rf  hift  d^n  fi^,  PliKy  b^an  to  plead  in  tJ«6 
ptMcGCyum*.    bi^^fameyta^  ^tapitoljifl4iidIi 
mSi  b&tn  i«bmlt  by  ^x^p Asian,  Wa^  again  reduced  t^ 
a(faes  ^ ;  4ttid  ^  great  pdtt  df  the  city  deftroydd  t^  it 
fire,  trhich  raged  dfir^e  day^  and  three  ni^^;  and 
lithidli  ^as  folk>w^  by  the  mA  dreadfol  p^^fehce^ 
duit  had  been  ev^  klioWii  in  Rme.    Thu§  was  dii 
fliort  nign  of  Titus  on^  condhued  feeiie  of  cala- 
mities $  fkft^  by  the  fertipribh  of  VeSuvhjs,  then,  fc^ 
a  fite  in  tte  metrbpdis,  and  agaih^  by  the  maligmty 
TiTusdMM,  of  a  plague.     TiTtrs,   the  Dilicue  kumani  genisffs*y 
^id^by"   <iicd  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  Septemiery  in  tl^  thii^ 
X^MiTiAii  y^ar  of  his  imperial  cl^ity  \    DoMitiAW,  his  iuc- 
c^S>r,  (^dered  diving  hcHiours  t6  be  paid  him,  atui 
appointed  Pliny,  n6w  in  the  twentieth,  or  twehtj* 
firfl:  year  of  his  age,  to  be  the  Ffameriy   or  high-^ 
pti^  t6  this  litW  dfeity  5    a  drfcuinfence,  whicfi 
pro^e*  PtiifiV  to  bt  nttrried  at  this  time.    The  Fid- 

« 

*  Xhdn^etjm9  ithtth  wimditen  htjbri  citpi,  Uh.  5.  Ep.  S. 

b  It  had  beet  fet  ott  firt^  and  attfcriy  dtmfamed  by  Ntao,  hi 
dbt  tkventh  year  of  his  nsi^.  He  evaded  the  ftandal  of  th^ 
|idion  by  accufing  the  Chriftians  ;  manv  of  whom  he  tortured* 
and  pat  to  death  upon  £Ke  occafioiu  Tms  ym  caAed  &e  fir^  ge- 
neral perfecation  of  the  Churcb« 

^  A.UC.  »3?. 
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mM^U  fir^^MUjr  inffibited  ,by  Nvm a,  mett  diree  in 
JiWPbciCf  cir  nidber  jooly  ome,  tke  FJamea  Diaks  of  Ju- 

Si^r^W*    iiSoQft  oftrnwaEdS)  a  Piamm  wae  -deftined  to 
Sii;l^9  i^l^^  FJamn  Mar^Us^  and  another  to  Ro- 
omitjuyib  W^er  :tbe  ifide  laf  Elamen  ^irinalis.   In  time, 
1^  nufiO^  aias  dfo  cncreafed,  ttiat  the  Flamines  were 
M  ^roUDMQMs  jas  theiGods.    £ach  emperor,  as  foon  as 
}^  va^  iS9f>k^  iimong  diedeitnes,  had  a  Fkmen  al*  * 
Ifittfid  !$9  ^tp :  Imtoio  man  was  eii^ble  into  the  facred  * 
flrd^r  0^  tfibe  Fhrntnei^  ^who  was  JMit  married.    The 
fffimn^iti  Vrfptfiamwi&ihii&iA  ^bHc  office,  whidh  plint  ck. 
l\ww«OQy«d.    :^..  ?S?']^ 

In  the  fecond  year  of  Domitian  Pliny  engaged />«>«, 
MosJe]^  ii^  invflkarjr  iaJEiploynien.t6.  I  ima^e  his  turn 
^  ffillAd  jisas  nxiie  /inclined  tx>  fAil(^phy»  than  to 
4fftBt^ :  hiM:  he  follovsd  die  prevai^ng  mednxl  of  «du^ 
f9t%oii^  ;iAd  cndftaviQured  to.  accompdiib  Hmjelf  noc 
GHkf  tfi  ldl>e  art  of  elpqpienoe,  but  of  war.  In  an 
fifliftlfi  id  TfTUfi  AmaTO  %  he  mentions  the  miferable 
Uspa^  in  ivfaioh  he  ivas  a  foldaer.  His  defer iptic^  is 
KinadcaUe^  and  the  itile  of  it  dsn^nnous.  NSsJu^ 
venesfuimus  quidem  in  caftris ;  fed  cumfufpeHa  virtus^ 
inertia  in  preticj  citm  ducibus  aufforitas  nulla j  nulla  mi-- 
Stihisvericundia^  mfyusm  imperium^  nufyuam  ohfequi-  * 

UMj  omnia  foluta^  turbataj  atft(e  eti^m  in  cantrarium 
verja^  pofirmo  ohU'Hifcenda  nmis^  qum  fenenda. 

Such  was  t;he  be^oAing  of  Domitian's  reign ;  a 
prince,  who  anlwcrs  the  chara6ter  mven  of  him  by 
Dioif :  "  he  deftroycd  widi  the  quicknefi  of  light- 
*^  nine  *  :*'  and  indeed  the  velocity .  of  the  deflxufti- 
pn,  coi^d  ijbajrce  Ipe  k&  rapids  isben,  fb  imme^^y 
al^  hik  acceflioA  to  die  throne,  we  find  the  ftate  of 
Rome^  as  defcribed  by  Pliny,  reduced  to  the  molt 
^b^eft  degree  qX  flayeiy, 

. .  %  Book  Sr  Ep.  14.  - 

^KbMa  f^  ek  ffi^riwlht&tfi  i)»«»rm  ridm    Dio,  Lib.  67. 


1  ■  • 


fuvr 
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Pliny  a  •  PuNY  wciit  uito  Syria^  in  the  charaftcr  of  a  mi- 
w Yn  ^^r  Jitary  tribune  •,  arid  while  he  remained  in  •  that  pro- 
^''  vince,  he  cultivated  a  friendfliip  with  Euphrates  % 

and  Artemidorus  ^,  two  philofophers  of  remarkable 
eminence..  Men  of  virtue  and  literature  were  efteem- 
ed  by  him,  in  whatever  ftation  they  appeared.  He 
diftinguiihes,  in  a  molt  particular  and  aflfedbionate 
manner,  three  of  his  fellow  foldiers.  Tyro  %  Pol- 
Lio  ^i  and  Lupus  %  who,  like  himfdf,  ware  after- 
wards farther  dignified  by  civil  ejpployments.  The 
military  tribunes  were  elefted  at  the  fame  time  of  the 
year,  ^he  twenty  fourth  of  OBober^  when  the  conflils 
were  declared. 
He  returns       His  letum  out  otSyria^  I  think,  niay  be  dated  in 

mit  of  Syria,  ^j^  ^y^  ^^^  ^  DoMITIAN  I   in    tJlC  tWOlty  fcOMld, 

or  twenty  third  year  of  his  oWn  age.  He  was  detain- 
ed by  contrary  ^mnds,  in  the  iflabd  6f  Jcariay  one  of 
the  Gyclades.  During  Im  ftay  there  he  compofed  ^ 
poem  in  eleg^  vei%  up6h  the  ifland,  and  the  lea 
that  forrounds  it  ^.  The  verfes  probably  turned  up- 
on ^efiabalousftbry' of  Icarus,  of  whom  Ovid 
lays,     -^ 


\s.-- 


*  Euphrates  fbilofipktSr  kme  igo  im  Sjria,  emm  adolefeentulus 
miiitarem,  penitus,  ft  donfi.i^fp^xi^  amarigm  ai.eo  laioram,  it/tmn 
erat  Uborandum,     Lib.  i,  £p,  lo. 

^  Artemdorum  ipfitmjam  tum^  cum  in  Sjria  tribunus  mi/itarem$ 
erSicf/amUiaritatetomfiixus/um.     Lib.  3.  £p.  ii. 
.    *  CalepHum  Tyr$nem  'fiumUahJ^^  et  ffi*vatis  miln  et 

fuhlicis  mceffitu^mbus  isgfiicitim.      Simui  ndlititvimus.    Lib.  7. 
Ep.  16. 

.  "^  .Claudius  Pollio  amati  a  te  cupit,  Vir  reffus,  integer ,  ptietus^ 
tte  fene  ultra  modum  (fi  ^t  tamhn  ultra  modum)  'uereamdus.  Hnnc, 
aqn  fafMl  nnlitaremus^  non  fihm  ut  fommUtio  in/^ixi*    Lib.  7* 

*.  Nymphidium  Lupmn^  domine,  primipilaremf  imnmilitoneM  babmi^ 
cum  ipfe  trihunus  ejjenty  iUiprafeQus  :  tnde  fantiliarihr  £ligcre  cctpi. 
Lib.  10.  Ep.  19.  LONGOLII. 

^  Mox  cum  e  miUtia  re^Sens,  in  lutria  in/ula  ventis  detimrer^ 
Latino f  elegos  in  iifud  iffum  mare^  ipfamjne  in/ulam  ftci*  Lib.  7. 
Ep.  4." 

tranfit 
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^roHfit  et  icarium^  k^fas  M  perdidit  aks 
IcarWy  et  vafta  nomna  fecit  aqua  \ 

The  origbal  name  of  the  ifland  was  Ichtbyaffa. 
The  etymology  is  given  hjAtbefueUs^  '£x«xcrt0  Jl  7^ 

The  queftorfhip  was  the  next  public  employment  p^ny  ap. 
in  which  Pliny  appeared.    He  was  crated  %^*hI^a$S/f" 
Cdfaris  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Pomitian^s  reign. 
His  fna:id  Calestrius  Tyro  was  made  Sluafiot. 
Cafaris  at  the  fame  time  ^    This  magiftracy  was 
the  firft  d^ree  of  lenatorial  honours.    It  ^ve  an  ad- 
mifiion  into  the  fenate.    In  learching  for  the  exa£t 
age  neceflary  to  obtain  the  queftorfhip,  you  will  find 
a  great  variety  of  o{Hnions.    I  have  affixed  k  to  the 
thirtieth  year  of  our  author's  age ;  agreeable  to  the* 
law.  of  PoMPEY  the  grieat,  whic^  Pliny  particularly 
mentions  in  a  letter  to  Trajan',  Cofitum  eji^  iominey 
Pempejd  kge^  ne  quis  iafiat  magifirfauin^  neve  fit  in 
fenatu  minor  annorum  triginta  ^»    The  original,  and 
even  the  later  laws  of  Rome  had  been  fa  totally  al- . 
tered,  and  fo  irrecoverably  fubverted,  that  it  is  fcarce    . 
poffible  to  obtain  any  certain  rule  for  our  direfticm. 
The  particular  asra,  that  is  now  before  us,  wa^  cor- 
rupt, licentious,  and  in  every  rcfpeft  diforderly :  fo' 
that  it  is  lefs  difficult  to  afcertain  the  employments, 
which  Pliny  enjoyed,  than  the  time  when  he  en- 
joyed them. 

The  next  year  Pliny  exprcifed  the  office  of  tribune  PtiNYmaa^ 
of  the  people,  during  whigh  magifbracy  he  withdrew  JJ^*"""*^^- 
himfelf  from  all  pleadings  at  the  bar.    He  fays  mo- 
deflly,  in  a  tettcrtoPoMPEiirsFALco  upon  the  occa- 


-.rc  -'.o 


•  Ovidii  Faftorum.  Lit>-4*  ^*  283.        ^  Athenanisi,  24, 

*  SimtdquaftorisCaifarisfmfnm*     JUb*  7.  Ep.  i6,* 
A  Lib.  10.  £p.  83.  LoNCOLii. 


fion. 
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fion,  Ipffy  cum  tribunus  ejfem^  erraverim  fortajfe^  qui 
me  ejfe  aiiqt^^pmwi^^fedi  fOfi^uami^l^  a^jHttiiiHaufis 
agendis  ^  FroirrtfaipaqxEvfikftT^  am'inctoiid^frotn  die 
tenor  of  the  whole  letter,  he  feemed  folly  determined 
ta  nnfe  thee  tiibtof^p;.  if  pof&Ue?  tisr  ior^iftfi^Ve 
dig£iit]r.  His' gtwuarsBfitof:  mbsdiwdUldiiolPfa^ 
to.  go^  oa>  liice:  \m  preddceffii?^^  iqi  ddbafing  ^€fK^ 
ployment,  which  by  the  fubmiffion  of  tho'  p^i^ 
ataifth^knft^tfawp  of  tkeir  ifft^lrati^'i^a^'rto^ohly 
Wisxi  ftotnrtjhie^  gsrft  (mginlit)i  l:»i€^ ii(>^' bk<li»if&^  c^ 
litdeeor  n«(  iin^M^rcaflcftp  If>^^lrtH^^pitc^ngittib(MB^ 
had  adfiediin::tb^ faille^  r^okft^':^ifftnh(»^  t^MlpiCee^i^ 
iing^t\poffibl;^itayeiBeen  «r¥i})eroi«;f  ^  tiu^di^  cirtsdV^ 
ly.  cxKild  I1W  Kave^b^^ 
PLiMTap^  :  Intthr^thh^  ftx»>tid^7^bf  lilD^age  PiLif^V^'v^^' 
pmntedprae.  p0iiitd(i|5r«or.-  Ift  tMfrVestr;.  the^AMte^tterf-DORlfi^ 
Tf  an(»  iti^.thie  |Mk>%heri^n!v40fiS>l^^  An^^ 

tt^a^^^^intim&ldL  fitefldlhj^-M^M¥iP£t«rv<4lb^  tfel^ 
time^  that^  h&  w^dn<^^  iira^^ok^jd^^  tV  cAdt^  tMP 
.dty;  Pti)^^fc<?»^rtttJWied't&^€tw^  V  aftdfewrfe^ 
TETV«i4r«tfiffiedto^iViV^^fe*:  Th^'^tielttMi^ofilNJ^* 
MiTrAN^sncreafed^v^iyAd^fii-  GNiteWj^i^vffAoM^ 
dDtAi  thlB^  f^cr*Ui3li^*-of  Tvi^ttiWJ^  ahdcond-dP 
the^  gredteft^meiH^  t)ke  ef^^the^'RcM^^a^^  <:^ 
ppodiiceii'  dfed^thiS^y^ffi^v  poifeded^^ai^  w^-gSA@rally> 
liinttifedi  by  thfr^ett^fi^:^!»dert^  TA€«tW^fegfif» 
to^  hitit*  at; fdinfeiatiM Vi3^iiliy5  wheft^h^*fay»^  0^€^ 

DoMiTi ANO  exemplum^.    Agricola  himfl3P-fie!rfiii<>^ 
»  Lib:  I.  Ep.  2}.-  • 

3.JBp.  II. 

«  PL'uTARCtt  wasa  native  of  lC&?ro«f«. 

^  A  city  of  Armeina.     Epictetus  returned  to  Rome  after  \io^ 
mitian's  deadi. 
*  Taciti*  "i^i'/tf  Agricoljc.  Sed.  42« 

under 
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under  no.  fydt  iufpicionsi:   at  kait  he  met  his^  Iktor* 
with  a  noble  firmneis/. 

Plinyi.  and'J3xit£NKiu&  Seiicbcio.  were  appointod, 
bjT;  th&  folate,  advsocatesi  for  the  province  otjS^/iVtf, 
aylnfl-rRffunis  Massa.  Dedtrat  tnefauUm  cumiHi^ 
tkM3stuoSMJtiJu:^i<ftUL^aJiwatum^prinfm  cof^^ 

trm  »Bi¥.imiuMAfis AM  ^    The  fadumour.of.S£K£cio^ 
iqiontbiiixcafi^  was^noble,  and  undauntodi    Pli«. 
Hi^  mrntions  it  very  .particularly  ^    Bjebius  Mxssa- 
was .  oondemned  to.  a  forfeiture,  of  hH  KPods^  and' 
Si|i£cio^  aware,  that  th^  decree,  of  th&tenatenught 
not  fae>  ii^wexecuted,  or  that  the  goods  might  be 
prhatefyireftosed  toMA^SA^  pie&rredai  petition  to 
tkf^conuils,  thati.the  pedbns,  to  whom  the  goods^of 
MyissA  werp  afiigQ04  in  cuftody,  fhould  not.  be  per- 
nfltted^,  to  embezzle  vthem.    Such  a  behaviour  alarm- 
ed <Mas$  a,  and  alarmed  Domitiak*    The  murder 
o&  Si^ECio  .was  'immediately  relblved  upon,  and  per* 
pptcated.    Soon  afterwards^    Helvidius   Priscvs, 
andiAnux^NuS'  RusTicusy  wei;seiput  to  deaths    Ju* 
Wvs^AxjiiUGvs  the*  brother^  aR4  iFomponia^  Gak- 
T(U> A,    tfae^  wi&:  of  Rv^ticvs^  were  banifhed :   as 
Wtte  alib  -AiiLJLi A,  the  wife  of  Tar^sb a  P^atus,  and ' 
RANMi^A^her  dai^^er^    All  thefe  were^the  intimate 
finends  df  PuNVr    Three^  of  them  were  barbaroufly 
mui;ideP6d,  the  other- four  tyrannically  fent  inta  exile, 
during  the  year  of- Pliny's  pnetorian  ma^lftracy. 
When  his  cfficf^  z& pr^tor trbimusr,  was^emired,  hepLiHTre- 
wtdidrew  from  aU  piMc  -en^kmnents^    It  was  the  ^^^^^ 
Bioft  prudent  flep,  which  he  could  ts^e.    Thunder-  cmpioy- 
b^ks  were  flying  around  him.    Many  of  his  beft^^^* 
fnends- were  lulled,  or  baniihed.    His  own  words  d^- 
icribe  the  fenate,  Profpeximus  curiam  -,  fed  curiam  tre^ 
pidam  et  eUnguem^-  cum  dicere^  quodveUes^  perkulofiim\ 

•  Vt  ferlnhent^  fu\  Interfuerunt  noul[[mm fermonthus  4ms^  confians. 
tt  Uhens  fatum  excefiftiy  tamquam  pro  inrili  fortione  inraicentiam 
frindpi  ionares.     lb*  Se<6l.  45. 

^  Li|).  7,  Ep  33.  «  Lib.  3.  Ep.  II. 

quod 


txiv 


The  death 

of  DOMI* 
TIANi 
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quoi  nollesi  mfirum  effet  \  In  fuch  times,  a  private- 
Jiation  was  the  only  poft  of  honour. 
.  'Every  year  became  fignalized  by  the  inhuman  ac- 
tions of  DoMiTiAN.  Neither  flics  nor  fenators  efcap^i 
ed  him.  He  even  grew  wanton  in  his  cruelties ;  .and« 
took  particular  delist  in  terrifying  peribns  of  the. 
ipofl:  Uluftdous  families  in  Rome.  A  remarkable  iji- . 
fUnce  of  this  barbarous  kind  of  levity  is  related  by. 
Dion  Cassius.  **  Domitian,  fays  fthat  authOTy. 
invited  many  of  the  chief  knights  and  fenators  \to: 
an  entertainment.  They  came  at  the,  hour.  ap*. 
pointed.  They  were  condu£bed  into  a  hall  cover- 1 
ed  with  black,  and  hung  round  .with  afew  mci- 
lancholy  lamps.  The  lamps  only  afforded  light ; 
enough  to  ducover  certain  fepuloural.  pillars,  up- 1 
on  which  every  perfon  faw  his  own  name  engraved. ; 
The  company  remained  here  Ibmc  time,  iathiti 
^  kind  of  dreadful  filence,  which  attends  an  apprer> 
henfion  of  inmiediate  deftrudtion.  Oa  a  &dden, ; 
the  doors  of  the  hall  flew  open,  and  a  great  nutUr . 
ber  of  perfons  appeared  naked,  and  painted  black.^ . 
each  held  a  torch  and  dagger  in  his  hand.    Thcy; 

*  were  followed  by  others,  who  ferved  up  -  a  funccal  / 

*  repaft.    The  confl^nation  jof  the  invited .  guefls 

*  encreafed,  and  their  fears  were  redoubled;  whea 
^  inftantaneoufly  the  difmal  fcene  wa$  finiihed  by  a . 

*  declaration  from  one  of  the  minifl:ers  of  darkneis> 

*  that  the  empefpjr  gave  the  company  leave  to  de^ 
'  part.'*  ^  I  o^t  icyenil  circumftances,  that  tend  to/ 

exaggerate  the  terror  of  the  fcafl;.    We  could  frnile 
at  fuch  an  entertainment,  if  Domitian^s  ianguinaiy . 
diipofition  did  not  ftrike  us  with  a  ferious  abhorrence 
even  to  his  name.  -, 

He  continued  to  eic^ciie  his  cruelties  till  the.  fix- ^ 
teenth  year  of  his  reign  ;   when  he  was  killed  by 
Stephanus  Parthenius,  and  other  officers  of  his 


*  Lib.^.  Ep.  14. 
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houihold  \  His  death  was  a  fortunate  event  to  tKe 
Roman  people  in  g^neral^  and  to  Pliny  in  particu*: 
lar ;  as  we  may  premme  from  an  eicprefikm  in  one  of 
his  epifUes^  Nihil  notahile  fecutum^  nifi  forte  y  quod 
nm  fid  reus :  futumSf  fi  Domitianus,  fuh  quo  h£c 
acciderwity  diutius  vixijffet.  Nam  infcritdo  ejus  datus  a 
Caro  de  me  tibelbis  inventus  efi. 

To  DoMiTiAN  fucceeded  Nerva,  a  prince^  l^hofe  nb«Va  a^ 
virtues  feem  rather  to  have  been  of  die  negative^  than  **^^ 
of  the  pofitive  kind.  He  was  not  cruel,  but  he  was 
not  enterpnzing.  His  piety  confifted  iif 'A  belief  of 
prodigies,  and  a  reliance  in  the  prophetic  vifions  of 
Apollonius  TvANiEVs,  a  magician.  He  was  hu- 
mane, becaufe  he  was  timid  ^.  He  allumed  the  fb^ 
vercignty,  becauie  he  faw  no  competitor.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  alledged,  that  he  was  unequal 
to  the  fatigues  of  empire  by  bdng  old,  and  of  a  ten* 
der  <x>nftitution :  and  that  he  came  to  the  throne  ae 
a  time,  when  even  the  virtues  of  Titus,  and  the 
dfailities  of  Augustus,  could  fcarce  have  reftored  . 
the  commonwealth  to  any  great  decree  of  glory* 
Under  all  thefe  difficulties  he  muft  oe  allowed  t6 
have  had  his  merits.  He  laid  thoie  outworks  of  li-^ 
berty,  which  were  afterwards  fortified  and  conipleated 
by  Trajan  ;  but  he  by  no  ipeans  appears  \o  emi^ 
ncntly  pcrfeft,  as  Pliny  endeavours  to  rqprefent  him*. 
Tacitus  is  equally  profiife  in  his  prailes :  but  Ta-^ 
ciTus  and  Pliny  both  wrote  in  the  reign  of  his  a*^ 
dopted  fon.  The  immediate  fuCttlfion  to  DoMiti an 
was  an  advantageous  drcumifamct  to  Nsrva,.  who 
had  attained  a  moil  excellent  reputation ;  fo  that 

.  «  On  the  1 8th  of  September^  A.  U^  C.  848.  tn  the  confoUhip 
of  C.  Flayius  Valsns»  and  C.  Ahtistivs  VtTVt. 

^  Lib.  7.  Ep.  zj.  '  .  ' 

'  c  See  the  reply  of  Mavricus  to  NiRtA^s  qtieftion  concertting 
Catullus  M1S8ALIMUS.  Book  4.  Ep.  tu 

*  Fide  P/inii  panegyrifum,  fajfim. 

Vol.  L  £  Kiaith 


\ 
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health  afbir  a  i>)4gH&  ^pj^nty  al^r  ia^  famin(c,  (CouM 
not  have  Ija^  fpqre  ^ccepti^l^e  |t^  the  I^cH^jfis^ 
Pliky  ac.      OnlSr?R,yA\S  acc^ffioa  EtWY  »gaiij  entered  ujwi 

'^"^"•-    of  five  ^Dd  &ty;    He  began  hy  an  impe^hmefit  in 

DoMiTiAN  to  put  HEi^yij^iv^  PRiScif$  fi^  !^eMlu 
The  exa&  gcpoMnt  of  thi$  scCjufadpn,  ^ven  by  Ft f  n v 
la  ihc  thttteeiHh  ^iftle  of  the  ninth  boQk^  neod  iiOf 
i^  ^ciipa|te4  b«re. 
firik^'^if  About^l  time  PwNy  tofl  hi$  firft  wift,  and  bf 
di«,.^  *  -  h«r  4^th  wasLiK>  longer  high-jwicft  of  Titu«  \ 

In  (he  eight  hundral  and  forty  ninth  year  of  Rwe 
Mf  Uwius  Tn  A  J  ANua  Cr  WIT  vs  wa$  adj^ed  by  the 
emperor.  .  He  was  honoured  ivi$h  the  ftik  of  CiSaAEt 
^nd  the  tfibunitial  power  was  conferred  upon  him^ 
The  confuls  of  the  year  were  Imp.  Coccius  Nerva 
m.  YjuRpsHivfl  Evrus  IH»  During  his  confuUhip^ 
VsRGiNips  iUjrus  died.  He  is  moft  patheticaUf  Ua 
mented  by  Bhmr  in  an  epiitie  \  ikU  tmy  foe  aft 
iigned,  with  gRsatce^munty,  to  thiByear.  Corhs? 
i^ius  Tacitus,  skti  hsftorian,  was  fuMacuted  caofvl 
in  cbe  room  of  YekgwwsRvfjjs^  who  was  buded 
tt  the  eiqmbe  of  die  .flais«  His  funeral  /oratio^i  wn 
ipoken  Jby  .lE^crtus. 

.  AliRiA»  Fanvia*  MASmacuSy  and  many  odies^ 
who  Had  beeniejoled  byDduiTi/iiif,  returned  to  jfi^a^L: 
but  the  happinefs  of  Blivtx  fecixis^to  have  been  ekenid^ 
^  "dtts  yidp  bf'tt^  :v]Qluntaiy.id£ath  .of  Corzis^ws 
R^Fi{s,  who.  ia  the.  fiidy  n^th  year  of  hk  age=^ 
nn  lend  tpc  has:  :owQ^  life.  The  raflefiions,  in  one  isf 
Pliny's  letters,  upon  this  cataftrophe,  are  remark- 
^y  fine,  i  caiindt  fcnbear  infefting  them,  jp  hic- 
tuqfij/imunr  genus  mortis,  qtue  non  exnatura^  nee  fetalis 
videfur^   ffam .  utcungt^  in  ilfis^  qui  morbQ  finiuntiir^ 


.> 


«  Sec  obfervations  on  the  1 3th  gpjftbf  .Bpok  2,  . 
>  Ljb.  2.  Ep.  I. 

magnum 
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4iri^§  MHirs  ^ftfcrU  Mf  mfanqbilis  dd(ir  efi^  quod  cre^ 
itntWF  $§HMe  diu  vivtrf  s  Suipide  atxtong  us  is  ge-^ 
simS^  C^wd  m  «ft  of  cowardice. .  la  a  country, 
V^9^  jfe  jM^cc  of  it  IB  fo  jGrcquent,  it  cwnot  Jbe 
iSP  ffiij^  jconidmuifid  aod  vilifiod.  It  is  certaiiily 
f^  wS&  daring  kbd  of  murder  \  d&  prefening  our 
own  will  t©  the  will  of  God.  Among  the  Romans  fui- 
)^  Ym  w  grime :  they  lid  notonly  look  upon  it  as 
x^S^Je^tfy,  but  honourable.  Pxxvy  has  not  mentioned 
jB  w^  mvmtt  CoREjLLius  Rvfus  kiijed  himiel£ 
He  attribji^tes  the  caufe  of  hi$  death  to  the  excefiivie 
teiff2^§»  of  the  gout.  Whenever  he  mentions  Co- 
Jlji^ips^  he  i^^skB  jof  him  wiith  the  higheft  vene^ 
x»ti9JQ9  ^  g^ves  repeated  inftances  of  his  regani  to 
2^  «)eai(^»  by  the  moft  g^rous  »Q:s  of  friend?* 
^p  ^  W  furyiving  femily  ^. 

.  .Qq  the  twenty  feventh  of  Januofy  Nb&va  diedi  Kurili» 
sfi$rf£igiung  only  one  year,  and  fome  days  abpve 
iwf  ffiootJis*  Hlftorians  are  not  agreed  in  his  ex^ 
j#  age»  Daok  Ca^sws  OkySy  he  xtied  in  his  fjixty 
fyffh  ff^9X9  but  i:eprQients  him  as  dder  in  cpn0itu«> 
tion  than  in  years.  All  authors  allow  him  to  hay£ 
^ffm  9i  good  man,  of  a  moderate,  and  a  gende  dif- 
p(pfition9  and  entii^ly  free  from  yice.  By  Ldrth^  he 
jSQpld  «^t  |>e  ^dJed  ^  Roman,  being  horn  in  Namia^ 
)&iUmkia^  Hi3  fatbert  jbis  grand&^er,  and  his  great 
gprgis^ther,  wene  ;aU  of  confular  .dignity.  He  was  > 
^ceconful;  firftt  withVBSPASiAN^  in  the  year  eight 
imn^ed  and  twenty  three;  then  ^gain^ith  DoMirir 
A9i  Ut  ihe  year  £ight  liundmd  jind.forty  two.  The 
fimfiilyiweEe  origboaUy  of  ,C!r£^^.   :  : 

Tn^M^f  the  iicft  foreigner,  i^irasdieiQUrteenth  em^  Trajau, 
pcror  of  Rome,  "liv^  i  Tp«»«w"?,  >^  oJx  'It«aoV,  2*^  'It*,  rl'of  kSI 
^iiixiif  f».    ^  T&AjAN,'  fiiys  DioK,   was  neither  ay.wftc.  " 


c^NI^ 


•  Book  I.  Ep.  12. 

*  Sec  Bcjqk  ji  Ep.  J.  Book  4.  Ep.  17,  Bqok  7,  Ep.  1 1« 

E  2  "  Roman> 
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^^  Roman,  nor  an  Italian,  he  was  a  Spaniard/'  When 

Nbrva  died,  Trajan,  who  had  .been  defted  conful » 

with  the  late  emperor,  was  inGerma^;^.  He  remained 

there  fome  time.  •   But  you  will  find  fo  many  psuticu* 

iars  of  him  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  epiftles,  that  I 

need  not  expatiate  upon  the  ieverai  adions  of  his 

reign,  or  mention  more  circumflances  than  are  necei^ 

fary  to  continue  the  annais  of  Pliny's  life* 

FtiNY't         In  the  firft  year  of  Trajan  Pliny  was  conftituted 

honwn  tpA  pjr^feHus  ^erorti  Satumi.    In  the  fame  year,  he  mar* 

th^fty^rried  Calpurnia,  and  obtained  that  great  privilege 

ifTRAjAii.  njnong  the  Romans,  tbtjus  trium  libirorum. 

In  the  year  ei^ht  hundred  and  fi&y  one,  the  con* 

fuUhip  was  refufed  by  Trajan  on  account  of  his  ab- 

fence  from  Rome.    Sossius  Seneg^o  and  A.  Corne* 

Lius  Palma  were  appomted  confuls.    This  year  vras 

particularly  remarkable  for  the  general  periecudon  of 

The  third    the  Chriftian  Church*   Pliny  continued  in  his  office, 

l^on  dr'  as  pr^feSus  ^erarii  Saturn.    Towards  the  latter  end 

theChriftianof  the  year,  Trajan,  and  his  wife  Pompeia  Ploti- 

^^^^     NA,  made  their  entry  ixi(o  Rome^  widi  no  other  per- 

fonal  pomp,  than  the  voluntary  attendance  of^die 

people. 

The  confuls  for>  the  year  dght  hundred  and  fifty 

two  were  Imp.  Nerva  Trajanus  IIL  and  M.  Cor- 

7hecaufeof<N£Lius  Fronto  III.    In  f^it  TtiiMik  (^  Jamuify  xht 

%^^uZ  cpniplaint  of  the  Africans  againft  Marius  Prisgus, 

mlijTpsxs.  their  late  proconiTul,  was  heard  in  the  fenate.  Plin y» 

'^'''         in  defcribing  the  fofemnity  of  the  debate,  tells  us, 

Pfinceps  pTitfidebat^  etat  enim  conful^.    Few  of  his 

de&riptic^is  relating  to  the  civil  government  are  more 

curious,  than  the  accoimt,  that  he  gives  of  tlds 

caufe,  in  which  he  appeared  as  an  advocate  for  the 

Africans. 

The  epUHei     Within  this  year  may  be  dated  feveral  of  Plin y*s 

^tte^  ta^  letters  5  particularly  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cpiftles 

»  A.  U.  C.  850.  h  Lib.  a.  Bp.  t  i » 

of 
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j|»F  die  iecond  book,  both  treating  of  MARiirs  Pris* 
cu$.  The  fourth  and  ninth  epiftlcs  of  the  third 
book)  containing  the  accufation  againfl:  Ci£ciLius 
Classious«  The  firft  and  fixth  epiftles  of  the  fourth 
book*  The  fixth  and  eighteenth  epiftles  of  the  fifth 
book.  The  fifteenth,  thirty  fixth,  and  fortieth  epif- 
tles of  the  ninth  book,  all  treating  of  his  journey  in^ 
to  Tufcanfj  and  his  refidence  there.    From  an  ex- 

Seflion  in  one  6f  his  letters,  we  may  afcertain  thefe 
tes.  Qm  pibticum  opus  med  pecunid  incboattarus  in 
^bufcos  excurriffemy  accept o^  ut  pr^efeilus  ararii^  com^. 
mtatu  %  legati  provincia  B^tica  quefturi  de  proconfulatu 
CiEciLir  Classici  advocatum  me  a  fenatii  petierunt  \  ^ 

On  the  catcnds-  of  September  G.  Plinius  Secundus  ?"»▼  va 
and  Sp.  Cornutus  Tertvllusj  before  they  had  com-.  I'^p!"" 
fileated  their  fecond  year  as  prefects  of  the  treafiiry,  pointed  con- 
were  2tt)pointed  confiils  ^  Upon  this  occafion,  Pliny^^"^ 
^x>ke  nis  panegyric  in  the  fenate,  as  the  ufual  fpeech 
of  thanks  to  the  emperor  for  the  honour  of  the  con-t 
jiilikip.    He  was  three  days  in  fpeaking  it,  Nempi 
quam  infenatu  ipioqucj  ubi  perpeti  necejfe  erat,  gravari 
tdmen  W  punSio  tempms  folebamus^  eamdem  nuncj  el 
qui  retitare^  et  qui  audire  triduo  velintj  inveniuntur  ^. 

Two  poets  of  confidcrable  reputation  died  this 
vear.  Silius  iTALictis,'  and  Martial.  The  for- 
nier  died  rich,  at  one  of  his  country  feats  ncfir Naples*. 
The  latter  ended  his  life  at  Bilbilis  in  Spain. 

The  year  concluded  with  the  coiifulftifp  of  Julius 
Fxitox,  aftd  AcuTius  Nerva,  who  where  cholen  on   , 
die  calends  of  November. 

Trajan,  in  the  year  -  of  Rome  eijght  hundred  and 
fifty  three^  began  the  Dacian  war :  he  commande<| 

*  Lib.  3.  £p.  4.  ^  Jfondum  hiinnium  cqmpUramm  in  ojficip, 
Imhriojtffimo  et  tfupcsmo,  qnum  tu  nobis,  optime  frincipum,  /orHjfme 
imfiratommf  amjklatum  obtttHfliy  Ht  adfummum  honorem  gloria  ce^ 
Uritatis  aceedirtt^  And  again,  lllud  <verv  quam  infigne,  fuotf-  nobi$^ 
fnefeSis  ^rario  fon/kUtum  anti  quam  fuccejforem  deSfii  h 

•  Lib.  3.  Ep;  18.  ... 

^  Vlmrts  iifdem  in  Ucis  wllas  poffidebat.    Lib.  3r  Ep.  7; 
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his  army  in  ^A^6n,  hiimg  bedb  hfred'upj^  rfefl  from 

'his  infancy,  to  arms  •. 

Pliny  goes     While  the  cmpcrof  vi^BS  in  Daci9i  Pmnr  vifited 

%f^fer^  0«w*,  28nd  gave  a  largp  contribiitioh  towards  epefit^i 

ff»«  TO^/-  jng  a  ppblic  fchooi  there;    He  weni  after#^ds  xkA 

epifticswrit-  ^^^^5  ^d  was  pfdent  at  the  dcdxcatiDn  4F  a  ^em^ 

ten  in  the    pte,  wHch  hc  htd  bcguH  tliB  preceding  year  it  ^ifeh 

r^  .«53.    ^ff^  TH^erinnm.    Both,  thcfc  partioflafff  may  be  d&t 

duced  from  the  thirteenth  epftlt-  ttf  tte  fetorfi 

book  :  to  this  year  the  dace  of  that  letter  may  bo 

^rfccrtsaned..^ 

The  Jaft  epffle  of  the  fourth  book  may  be  ai£i 
i^ffi^ed  t(»  this  year#^  as  it  defcribes  W  Lioiki0s  S%jvlA 
m  account  or  a  ^ring  near  Cofmn^  that  ebbs  Jtnd 
,    flows  pgguiaTly  three  times  in  a  day, 

A%  Piisnr^s  return  to  i?#«K^  he  am  one  of  ihe  tA* 
Vocate?  for  Jitlius  BASstrd,  who  wafe  accufed  cf  erii 
^mimftradon  during  his  proconfulihip  fiY  i)//i&)^  ^ 
ib  that  in  this  year  ^6  may  date  the  nindi  ^imt  of 
the  fourdi  book,  VMch  gives  a  very  particular  ac* 
jpount  of  that  caulk 

.  In  the  following  year  *  Pltny  was  an  advocate  fi^ 
Ru?irs  VARirmrs,  Who  had  fucceeded  B AStStrs  in  the 
eoMuIflu^  of  BitbytOa.  Thit  caufe  wae^  refpiited  till 
Ae  emperor's  return  from  Ddeia  ^. 
2^atn'  ^-  ^^^  y^^^  ^^y  b6  dated  the  twetttidlf '  ip3ble  of 
^w%sA'  ^®  ^^^  hock^  the  fiifth  ep^e  of  the  fisa^  booki»  ahd 
dvB  fixth  epiftfc  of  the  leiventh  book.  -  i  -• 

la  the  year  ei^t  hundred  tod  f5ffty  ftve  Tka* 
TAN  entered  into  his  fifth  confolftip/:  K  Avpttii 
jbf  AxrKtM  was  his  colkgue.  MAkiitfu^  faad^  ]^ar-r 
liisulmliy  jlignalized  \mm  in  4ie  Pe(c|^  Wi$^  Oit 

•Vide  panegyric,  e^p.  13  and  14.  • 
»>  A.U.C.  851.  «  A.ttC.  854. 

.^  ^  The  emperor  returned  in  tl^  year  fifty  ^ve:  anS  upon  ac«> 
^punt  of  kis  idcce&8  over  t&e  Pahnonians  and  the  Dacians»  4 
iTiamph  was  d0qrqp4 1^  luii^f  At  tbe  i|ime  txqie  he  was  fumatted 
pAcipys,  .  * 

L  .  the 


tM«ft^of\feti«*imi*I^  mA  him  at 

dentifHetiUy  4hemTitAjAtt  Had  b^Qfr  i  riioft  mag-  Ptmr  at 
ftififeMrt  Rirbour,        .    :      -.        -  ' -'  \         *      ..  cwtf««r^. 

Soon,  tfitfem  !ri^s  PLiSf*  Hilrais  dfefititSl  with  confulai^  hcIs  rent  to 
p6\^r^  as  iitutinim  and  ptopraitxk^  6(iht  provinces  ^''^J^'*- 
of  Bithynia  tod  P^Hius^  and  thfe  r<fe^6Bfit  of  the  By- 
iiantines. 

The  lettei-s  of  this  year,  which  at^  not  fpecified  The  cpiftiat 
in  the  t*nth  book,  ani  dpiftfe  tHt  dgh*  6f  the  fourth  ^'y^^ss. 
bock,  and  epiftte  thfe  mrtj  firffi  of  ^e'fixth  book: 
thfe  fbrmer  of  which  is:  i  letter  <Jf  thinks  to  Arri^ 
"AHvs  for  itis  £0hgratulati6h  on  PtiMVis  promotion  to 
the  augurfhip :  which  :dffite  Was  B6e6me  vacaht  by 
the  dfcath  of  ktkrvs  JuUtis  FR6*^Ti«r^s,  the  parti- 
ciriat^  friend  of  PifN-y,  And  one  of  tfie  emperor's  : 

chief  favourites  *.  ' 

"    When  you  read  tht  tenth  book,  I  hbpfe  you  will 
thinkj  that  I  haVe  oiriiftted  no  circu^ftarice  relating  t6 
Pliny  during  his  refidenee  in  BiltyMa  ^    Eor  thit 
pattitul^r  period,  I  refer  jgM  to 'the  ferieS  of  let* 
ter;5  between  himy  aAd  fiis  imperiafl  'frraften     After  Few  anec. 
his  rettirn^  into  Itaff  ftW  ahecdotefe  of  iim  are  to  bfc  ^^^^j^ 
fotihd;   'He  fcfems, , riiy  Gharl^S,  to  have  pafled  after Wi  r^ 
thp  later,  fcenes  of  his  life  in  the  manner  I  could  '^^^ 
wjfti  to  •  pafs  my  oifh :'  In  retireMentj^   amidft  his 
faritHy  and  friends;   at^adiftantce  from  courts  and 
fehlitte  5  far  withdrawn  Fi^firi  ifiroife  arid  oftehtation^ 
happy  aniidft  die  fW^s  of  hiral  eafe  and  doitteftit 
picalures:  ■ 

f'      .  '        .    •  r 

(c  nni u  r ^t,4,i^^    1 *.\^^ u  r ^^  f» 


The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot.^ 


\\ 


Not  above  one  or  two  of  PlinV's  fcpiftles  are  dvi- 
dential  proofs  of  his  return.    In  the  tenth  epiftle  of 

*  See  hh  chatiaer  ill  th^  obfertdtions  oii  the  igtKcpiftlcof 

*  Ptmi^  went  iitto  Biihykia  A.  U.  C.  855*    He  returned  froA 
thence  A.  U.C.  857. 

•3  E4  the 
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^e  fi^  ^k  he  mentions  the  tomb  of  Veroxki*^ 
vsRuFus,  which,  he  fays,  w^s  unfinifliedi  althou^ 
RuFus  had  been  dead  ten  years  \  Rvfus  died  iq 
the  year  of  Rof»e  dght  hiindred  and  forty  nine,  which 
^s  that  epiftie,  and  proves  Pliny  to  have  been  ^ 
live  in  the  year  eight  hundred  and  fifty  nine  \ 

Perhaps  we  may  date  in  the  fame  year  his  epiftie  tq 
jCaninius  %  whom  he  applaxids  for  his  intentions  of 
writing  a  Gredcpoem  on  theDacian  war.  Trajan*$ 
laft  triumph  over  the  Dadans  was  in  the  year  ei^t 
hundred  and  fifty  eight ;  a  year  afi^r  Pj.iNy's  return 
from  Bithynia :  \o  diat  we  may  certainly  fix  the  epif« 
tie  to  that,  or  the  fubfequent  year, 
The  lift  Np  other  records  are  to  be  gai;hered  of  him  from 
fc^v!^  his  crwn  works.  Cassiodorus  mentions  him  in  the 
confliUhip  of  Lucius  Publicius  Celsus  II.  and 
Clodius  Crispinus  ^  His  words  are.  His  confuH- 
l?usy  Plinius  Secundus  Novocomenfis  orator  et  bijtori^ 
fus  ^  infiznis  habefuTf  tujus  ingenii  plurima  opera  ex* 
tatu.  If  this  authority  may  be  deguided  upon, 
Plii^y  reached  the  fifty  firft,  or  fifty  tecond  year  of 
his  age:  but  how  much  longer  he  lived,  or  in  what 
manner,,  or  in  what  part  of  Itdy  he  died,  is  entirely 
]tinknown,  . 

It  may  not  be  improper  now  to  fpeak  of  this 
tranflation,  begun  long  ago,  fiequendy  laid  afide, 
and  interrupted.  But  as  Pliny  has  ever  been  one 
of  my  favourite  authors,  I  conftantly  refume^  my 
(talk,  not  only  with  great  plealure,  but  with  a  parti-? 
<  pular  fatisfaoion,  in  hopes  of  giving  you,  one  day 

*  SMi  inSgnatio  cum  mferatione  :  fofi  dednmtn  n^rtis  attnumn^ 
UquiaSf  negle3fmque  eineremjtne  titvlo^  Jiut  nvmiujacere^  ice. 

^  Pliny  wks  then  in  the  forty  iixth,  or  forty  feventh  year  of 
|ij»agc.  ■        , 

«  Lib.  8.  Ep.  4.  *  A.  U.  C.  864. 

.  f  Ifi  the  ciehth  epifile  of  the  fifth  book  we  ihali  fip<]>  that 
iCAPlTOfVandTeverai  other  fiends  of  Pliny,  had  adVifcd  him  to 
ipmploy  his  thoughts  in  writing  hiftory ;  and,  according  to  Ca?- 
fjoDoau  8,  he  put  the  advice  into  execution. 

/■•^  ■'  ' "'  "  '     "     •■  or 
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fur  oth^r,  this  public  tdtimony  of  my  ajSeftiolu  That 
fime  is  come,  and  if  the  obferyations>  which  I  have 
iiibjoined  to  each  epiftle,  may  prove  to  you  of  any 
u&  or  entertainment,  the  utmoft  of  my  ambition  is 
^y  anfwered;  fince  the  work  itfelf  proceeds  from 
lio  vain  oftentation  of  learnii^,  or  reftieis  thirft  of 
fupe.  On  the  contrary,  I  ei^m  it  but  as  a  trifle } 
^e  an^ulement  of  my  leifure  hours .;  the  offspring 
of  winter  evenings  pafled  in  the  countiy  j  and  the 
fffoSt  of  that  retirement  and  inactivity,  irom  whidi 
i  am  fcarce  ever  drawn,  but  with  the  utmoft  reluA* 
•ance.  May  you  move  in  a  more  diflinguiifhed  iphere ! 
pr  if  you  chufe  the  otiumj  be  it  cum  aignUaie  i  etiam 
rum  maxima !  fuperior  to  the  pride  of  courts,  equally 
fuperior  to  affeoed  patriotifm.  *>  not  to  be  dazzled  by 
immediate  honours ;  not  to  be  mifguided  bv  too  dil-» 
tant  profpedbs.  Rife,  my  Charles,  a  ridht  honef)^ 
preferably  to  a  right  honourable,  man.  But  private 
wi0ie$9  and  paternal  tendemefs^  are  growing  upoQ 
xne.  Let  us  quit  the  theme^  and  let  us  return  tQ 
my  tranflation  of  Pliny. 

You  will  find  me  often,  perhaps  too  often,  com*  Of  the  «r. 
plaining  of  the  order  and  dilpofition,  in  which  Pn-  f^Si  rf" 
ny's  letters  are  placed.    The  connexions  between  plikt'i 
the  epiftles  on  the  fame  fubjeft  are  lb  entirely  broken,  epiftiw. 
that  the  beauty  and  inftru£tion  of  the  narrative  are 
utterly  deftroyed.    It  is  probable,  that  the ,  whole 
coUcAion  is  not  come  down  to  us:  and  we  have 
great  reafbn  to  regret,  that  not  one  epiflle  of  any  of 
Ss  correfpondents,  Trajan  excepted,  has  rqachoi 
pur  times.     Under  thefe,  and  other  difadvantages^ 
jthc  works  of  the  younger  Pliny  have  appeared.  He 
;s  in  a  manner  eclipled  by  the  greater  name  .of  Ci^ 
CERO  J   and  the  .  character  of  his  uncle,  the  eldej* 
Pliny^  by  being  more  known,  and  more  celebrated, 
has  been  of  difadvantageous  conlequence  to  th?  ne- 
phew.   Doftor  MiDDLETON,  in  ms  life  of  Tvlly^ 
pxerts  himfelf  with  feverity  againft  the  fty\\  ^4 

wntings 


i 
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wntin^  6f  our  author.  A  blow  Iroft  fvtth  a  hand 
is  of  ratal  confequdnce.  HoiKfeR  tellS  uS,  thatyh*ii 
NiPTtri^E  exerted  his  cdeftial  po^er,  wHcn  a  deit^ 
mterpofed,  eveh  Hector  was  knocked  down.  Vfi 
titscf  fuppofe,  that  thefe  heathen  tfeitifes,  like  mortal 
fWen,  were  partial.  They  had  their  favouritfes,  arid^ 
^  it  ahy  rate,  thofe  favcrutitcs  were  to  h6  fupported,  fo 
is  to  appear  invulnerable^  and  almoft  immortal. 
Btrt  Pliny  muft  hot  die,  becaufe  Cicero  muft  live. 
'Fibat  itttrque.  They  were  two  illuftrious^  Romans, 
Cith  diflferently  gteat. 

If  any  future  editor  were  to  range  Plinv's  epiftles 
!A  anotter  dilpofition  from  that,  in  which  they  hav* 
Hitherto  been  cbitmiled,  he  might  divide  the  nine  firft 
fcpcS:^  into  four  claffis :  one  of  which  might  contain 
adl  the  letters  ^relating  to  the  Ronian  fenate,  and  the 
ftVerd  IewS  and  privileges  at  Rbmj  either  hinted  at^ 
iS?  liiori  folly  e^^atiatcd  in  the  epiftles.    A  fecond 
Ctefe  nuj^t  coniprehend  all  fuch  letters,  as  trckt  up- 
Bh  ot^ty,  Ityle,  tfanflatibn,  and  the  cKfFererit  man- 
ner of  writing.     The  third  might  include  the  cla- 
raftel-s*  of  particularperfons,  and  the  defcrip1fl|6h  of 
particular  places.-    The  fourth  might  be  affigri6d  not 
dnly  to  lus  letters  of  politenefs,  ms  family  ej[)iftles, 
Itftd  the  anecdotes  of  himfelf,  but  to  the  mote  trifling 
SAjefe,  that  have  engaged  his  leifurjc  hours.    Among 
thofe  ought  to  be  inferted  his  poetical  pieces,  which 
If e  ratfier  a  blemllh,  than  an  honour  to  his  charafteK 
^.      This  fototh  divifion  might  poffiblv  be  the  laigeft : 
^^t  in  it  would  aippear  uith  a  fona  of  noblenefi  and 
ijSfiefofitv,  as  ihignt  well  compenfate  the  difappoint- 
fft^nt:  ift  lometiftics  finding  him  fo  far  led  aftray  from 
KsiKgnity  and  ferious  manned  of  writing,   that  a 
ptat  W6Uld  pft)bably  compaJ^  him  to  a  filk\<rorm, 
^S^hi'dh  after  hiviftg  done  an  athmrable  ahd  ufefuji 
V^brk,  tuttis  herfelf  into  a  butterfl;^.    But  amidft  all 
fcte'  tfmes^  he  Aifi  mamtaihs  elegstoce  and  politenefs ; 
.|jia  Whidft  dfl  Ms  vanity,  be  never  fails  to  illuffrate, 
•       *  nay 
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nay  even  to  magnify  the  accomplifhments  of  his 
friends.  Such  a  di^iition,  nugis  et  vamtate  non  oh^ 
fiantihusy  is  a  ftrong  inftance  of  a  moil  excellent 
heart« 

I  fliall  detain  you  no  longer  from  the  epiftles  them- 
lelves>  than  to  affure  you,  that,  whatever  difficulty 
I  have  experienced  in  wording  the  tranflation,  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  find  expreffions  adequate  to 
the  paternal  tendernefs,  with  which  I  am,  my  dear 
Charus, 

Your  afiedionate  Father, 

Leicefler  Field!,  j^d  vour  firft,  and  in  truth 

Jm%  »7,  1750-1.  ' 

your  faithfuUeft  Friend, 
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PLINY'S  EPISTLES. 
BOOK     I, 

EPISTLE     I. 

Plihv  to  Septitius  Claku*. 

^  O  U  have  often  entreated  me,  to  gather 
\  up  thofe  letters,  wluch  I  have  -written 
}  with  any  d^ree  of  accuracy,  and  to 
J  ghre  them  to  the  public.  I  axvt  obev- 
\  ed  your  commands,  without  paying  the 
lem  r^ard  to  the  order  of  time,  they 
not  bang  deligped  as  a  hiftory.  I  have  placed  them 
tc^fther,  as  they  happened  to  come  to  my  hands.  I 
liope  ndther  you  will  repent  of  your  advice,  nor  I  of 
my  compliance ;  the  confequcnce  of  which  will  be, 
'  that  I  muft  enquire  for  fuch  of  my  letters,  as  are 
fcattered  abroad,  and  if  I  write  aiw  more  hereafter, 
they  IhaUccrtunlybepublUhed*    Farewell* 

O  B  S  £  R" 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

The  firft  epiftle,  the  introdudory  preface  to  all  the  reft, 
is  a  dcmonftration,  that  Pliny  publiflied'hisletters,  not 
frc»n  any  vain  motion  of  his  owil  heart,  but  at  the  repeated 
ftlidtaifiott  of  Siptitius.  Frequmttr  kortatus  is  :  *^  you 
«^  have  perpetually^  beeiT  preffing  me.''  Certain!]^  fiis  itft  t>f 
Plinths  frien(^  joined 'ih' the  lame  requeft^not  fo  nopdi 
perhaps  -wtith  a  view  to  the  honour  of  the  perfQn>  who  ijrrote 
the  letteb,  as  to  the  honour  of  the  perfons,  to  whoin  they 
were  \nritten.  There  is  an  irrefiftiblie  pride  in  t>ipii]^  iiie  fa-* 
vptirite  of  a  great  and  air  eminent  man.  His  finiles,  like 
the-  bwnsr  of  the  Tun,  ripen  and  bring  Uffvmd  ally  upoii 
whom  diey  fbine  *:  like^  fuh  too,  diey  d^  ithbs  upon 
Qii  good  and  bad  without  diftiiidion  ;  for  it^iometiaaes^p^ 
peci9,  ^<  dmt  fapcj,  whim,  indolence^  pr^  fome  worfe  caufe, 
have  fo  great  a  imare,  and  areTo^unaccouritaBIjrpreK/SIe^^^ 
the  cbc^ice  pf  jfri^ndft  and  /cpmf^nions,  ^lut  y^  fee  ^r^ve 
sten  inCiked  by  covaris,  \tife  men  jiir^hei  hyfbqi^^  aQ4 
honeft  men  guided  by  knaves.  But  Pliny  was  governed 
neither  bv  padHion  qpr  preju(lic9  jn  ^e  dj^oice  of  his  favou* 
rites.  He  judged  •with  ooolnas'  aifcl'  ddtberation.  He  had 
obtained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world.  He  was  not 
only  learned  ii%  book^,  {put  in  mpn^  a  ^tnd  of  learning 
more  difficult  atnl  molt  liieful'evbn  dian  philofophy. 

^^j  aifl^  mgfeO^  JqciiU  rifuir^  :  ^M  jpi^t,  Iqc^  after 
«  fuch  letters,  as  have  Hitherto  Been  ne^efted."  This 
mqre  literal  conftruflion  may  poffibly  convey  the  exa^ler 
m^kig'of  our  audMT.  lie  alladles  iperfiaps  to  letters, 
^prfuchi^eifaadilQb^fifiAetlvawn^^  liqg^x^^  but  ^ 
oirhidi  jie,ii94  ff$^e^  tcopies. 
.■■..•%    .  • .      .      ■    ■  •■         ■  ' .  , 

E  P  J  S  T  L  E      11. 

SI N C E  I  ferei^e.yoiir 4r§<uj»,^l jiQt  he  fo fpon 
-as  you.pjcopQfe^f  I  WW  f^  the  ffoqk,  .whicl>  I 
{Mx>mife4  you  ^n  fpn^f;  ^.  my  fpr^r  lel^s.    IJfe  mi: 
-as  you  We.Jhith^o»4we3?  tjpfjpniy  ce^  my  work, 
but  correct  it.    .Lan)  n^K^  jc^n#.^  ^is  r^ueft,  be- 
.  .     }  '       '       ■'      "      caufe. 
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Ga!J&»  none  of  my  works  appear  to  me  to  have  faeeir 
written  thpoughouCy  in  the  fame  ftyle  and  manner : 
for  I  have  endeavoured  to  imilate  Demosthenes, 
who  was  always  your  favourite,  and  Calvus,  who  is 
l^pdy  hfcxyaxt  mine.  However,  my  imitMions  are, 
coppied  msxdy  to  ^  oratorical  figures  of  their  fivle^ 
iot  ^  ^irit  f£  luch  men  can  only  foe  equalled  Jbf 
thoie»  to  whdm  theGods  have  ^ven  an  equal  genius. 
'S^he  iiibjed:  idelf  (excufe  die  arrogance  of  the  expref- 
fion)  favoured  fuch  a  kind  of  emulation.  The  whole 
4U$culty  lay  in  a  ccrti^in  vehemence  of  Ipeech,  which 
wa$  yeiy  necef&ry  to  rouze  a  man,  if  I  am  to  be  rouz-> 
cd,  .fimk  by  long  difufe  into  lethargic  indolence. 
tJpYpver  ][  did  nojt  avoid  thofe  gentler  /lowers  of  riie* 
torip,  whkb  <H)r  countryman  Tvlly  fo  often  makes 
vik  of,  whenever  iiich  ornaments  were  feaibnafoie,  and 
did  not  carry  me  too  much  out  of  my  way.  My  ain^ 
was  to  be  Iharp,  not  ill-natured. 

Xp^^e  not  from  hence,  ^t  I  am  jbefoeakiog  yovx 
^QDn  Bu^  thuf  far  1 1/^  confels,  in  nopes  tp  j^Of 
yc^c  yo^r  criticiims,.  that  my  fqends  and  I,  if  your 
a{)pi:€^tioa  attends  our  paitialaty,  fhall  make  no  diffi-^ 
odty  to  &bmk  this  pic^  to  the  world :  for  certak^ 
fonfiediii^  muft  be  publUhed,  and  I  could  wUh  it  were 
tWs  work  (you  hear  the  wilh  of  lazinefs)  becaiife  it  i^ 
ready :  there  are  feveral  reafons  for  pulDKfliiijg  fome-: 
tiling)  chiei^^  as  there  is,  a  gre^t  di^maQd  made  for  . 
l^Y  y^fi4f?S^  (4!^&PK£H  they  have  alre^y  1(^  ths 
chaiw  pf  no:K€l^,)  unless  the  bookfeUers  fay  fo  jco  flat- 
ter tne.  But,  if  their  flattery  incites  me  to  a  cloier 
purfuit  of  my  ftudies,  kt  them  flatter  on.    Adiey. 

QBSEEVATIONS. 

Woiis  intend^  for  die  public  (hould,  like  gold,  be  tried 
in  the  iire:  if  tiie  metal  is  pure,  it  will  come  out  fhiil* 
in|  and  unhurt;  if  b;de,  let  it  perifh  in  the  flames.  3.ut. 
pride  has  fb  uni\^erfai  an  afcendant  over  the  minds  of  moft 
u^Pt  And  of  authors  in  particular,  that  they  chufe  rather  to 

fall 
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fidi  a  lacrifice  topfublic  cenfute,  than  to  eiijoy  tte  advantages 
of  private  advice*  In  converiation  a  man  will  expofe  hi? 
thoughts  freely  to  his  friends,  and  cautioufly  to  his  fdes ;  but 
when  he  commits  thofe  faults  to  writing,  and  from  thence  to. 
Ae  prels,  he  generally  puts  friends  and  enemies  upon  the 
fime  footing,  confults  heidier  the  one  nor  the  other,  but 
appears  at  once  to  them  both  witb  all  bis  interferons  on  hit 
head*  This  fidfe  condiiA  can  6idy  ariie  from  vanity  ahd 
ielf-conceit*  In  converiation  a  coxcomb  may  meet  with  ad- 
veriaries  ready  and  aUe  to  contefl  with  him,  but  in  vnriting 
he  has  the  field  to  himfdf;  no  body  can  enter  his  dolet,  no 
body  can  ftop  his  pen ;  he  goes  onllli  triunqph,  and  he  takes 
his  rank  accordingly  in  the  temple  of  Fame.  But  the  mind  of 
Pliny  is  dear  from  thefe  errors  of  prefiunption  ;  he  b  devoid 
of  pride  and  fliff  opinion;  he  is  defirous  of  infhiidionand 
advice,  and  is  willing  to  receive  all  the  affifbnce  of  his 
friends,  efpedally  of  Arriakus,  whofe  criticifms  had  pro* 
bably  been  of  benefit  to  him  before,  Hunc  rogo  ex  comfuetu^ 
£ne  tuay  et  legas  et  emendes :  ^<  treat  me  with  your  ufual 
^  fnendfhip,  read  my  work,  and  correct  W* 

The  work,  that  Pliny  hints  at  here,  viras  an  oration, 
wfaidi  he  was  prefled  to  publiih,  in  defence  of  Accia  Va- 
riola, a  lady  of  great  quality,  of  whom  he  fpeaks  in  the 
thirty  diird  epifUe  of  the  fixth  book.-  But,  he  vras  diffident 
€X  this  particular  performance,  becaufe  it  was  a  new  at- 
tempt.  It  was  written  in  imitation  of  Demosthenes^ 
whofe  ftyle  and  manner  was  full  of  fire  and  force.  QyiN« 
TILIAN  calls  that  celebrated  Grecian,  kn^frineeps  oratorum: 
^<  the  fhining  prince  of  orators^"  and  he  bears  dut  character 
to  this  day. 

SiDONiTjs  Apollinaris  pomts  out  very  jufUy  the 
different  chara£ters  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  where 
he  fays,  ira/citur  ut  Demosthenes,  perfuadei  ut  Tulli« 
vs  :  *^  in  his  angq:  he  is  Demosthenes,  in  his  doquence 
**  he  is  Tully/*  The  one  drives  rapidly,  the  other  leads 
gently.  The  one  burfb  out  like  a  torrent,  in  found  and 
vehemence ;  the  other  glides  fwifUy  along  like  a  beautiful 
ih-eam,  always  clear  and  full,  always  fbong  and  gentle. 
Pliny  therobre  fhews  a  remarkable  nicenefs  of  judgement, 
to  mix  the  polifhed  diale£b  of  CiCERo  with  the  rougher 
energy  of  Demosthenes,  and  like  a  fkilful  archited  makes 
his  building  at  once  both  of  ornament  and  ufe« 

Cal- 
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^  Caivus  wis  an  cSrator  of  the  lame  turn  and  difpoiitioil' 
With  Demosthenes  ;  but  Tvtinr  is  of  opinion,  that  he 
wanted  force ;  for  (pesiking  of  him  in  a  letter  to  Treboni-' 
US)  be  iavs,  multa  erant  et  ncondita  literay  vis  noH  erat  t 
^^  he  haa  much  and  deep  learning,  but  wanted  energy  2*^ 
but  adds  immediately  after,  de  judich  ejus  valie  exijiinunii 
heni  :  ^^  I  had  the  higheft  opinion  of  his  judgement/'  It 
is  impoffible  not  to  be  curious  after  any  man,  whom  Pliny 
honoured  with  his  imitation ;  but  time  has  cruelly  fwaUowed 
up  the  orations  of  Pliny  himfelf,  the  panegyric  on  Tra- 
jan excepted,  and  has  devoured  thofe  of  Calvus  likewife«: 
All  we  can  know  of  him  is  from  thofe  places,  where  he  is 
now  and  then  mentioned  by  different  authors.  AuLUs 
Gellius,  Ovid,  Propertius,  and  Horace  fpeak  of 
him  as  a  poet  %  but  we  muft  here  view  him  in  the  light  of 
an  oratpr ;  and  we  (hall  find  him  often  mentioned  as  fuch 
by  TuLLY,  Seneca,  and  Quintilian:  the  latter  of 
whom  fpeaks  of  his  eloquence  thus,  EJt  it  fanSfa  et.gravk 
oratioj  et  caftigata^  et  frequenter  vehemens  quoque.  Imitator  eji 
autem  Atticorum^  fecitque  illi  properata  mors  injur iam^  ft  quid 
adjeSurusy  non  Jt  quid  detra£lurus  fuit :  **  His  language  is 
^  folemn,  and  weighty,  chafte,  and  fometimes  vehement. 
^^  He  imitated  the  Attic  manner;  and  death  could  only 
^^  do  him  an  injury,  if  he  deiigned  to  make  additionsl 
f  *  not  if  he  intended  to  expunge  any  part  of  his  works.** 
In  the  dialogus  de  oratoribus  vulgarly  attributed  to  Tacitus^ 
but  generally  thought  to,  be  Quintjlian's,  he  is  likewife 
fpoken  of,  but  not  with  fo  high  a  degree  of  reputation. 
Upon  llie  whole  Calvus  fcarce  appears  in  the  firft  cla(s  o^ 
orators,  but  may  rather  be  compared,  as  Longinus  fays  of 
Hyper  ides,  to  a  champion,  who^  though  not  chief  iii 
each  of  the  five  forts  of  exercifes  fingly,  yet  exceeded  tho 
common  rate  of  wrefUers  in  them  all  together. 

Acres  enim  effe  ncm  trifies  voUhamus :  "  I  would  be  (harp, 
•'  not  ill-natured :"  or  in  the  words  of  Hamlet,  "  let  me 
**  fpeak  daggers,  but  ufe  none,*' ,  Good  nature,  the  cha- 
laAeriiHc  of  Pliny,  may  be  ieen  in  this  feiitenee  much  to 
his  honour.  He  was  engaged  in  a  caufe,  where  the  f):r6ng« 
eft  inve£tives  might  not  only  have  been  juftified,  but  Were 
almoft  neceflary*  A  lady  of  high  rank,  both  by  birth  and 
marriaee,  had  been  cheated  of  her  fortune  by  an  old  doat* 
ing  father,  who  at  fourfcore  tottered  into  the  bands  of  ma- 
trimony, to  the  damage  and  dif-inheritanQe  of  his  only  child. 

Vol- I,  F  Pxiny 
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PLti>ty  tindertockher  caufe  t  it  was  heard  in  the  courts  ^of 
tikt  ceHtufTtviri^  where  he  conquered  in  the  maft  triumphant 
manner ;  but  in  his  conqudl  (hewed  nieccy,  and  in  his  tri* 
nm^  avoided  cruelty.  He  was  acer^  but  not  triftis^  and 
fcprned  to  binr  the  greateft  appkufe,  by  the  leaft  malevo- 
lence :  he  lamed  the  youthful  inamorato,  but  fpared  the 
grey-headed  father ;  remembring,  that  he  was  advocate  for 
a  daughter^  whofe  filial  piety,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  hin- 
dered her  not  from  juflice,  debarred  her  from  revenge. 

WhatevCT  el(c  might  be  faid  on  this  occaiion  will  come 
more  proper  under  tbs  thirty  third  epifUe  of  the  fixth  book«  . 

EPISTLE    III. 
Pliny  to  Caninius  Rufus. 

TE  L  L  itie  what  are  you  doing  at  Comum  ? 
Comum  equally  the  objeft  or  our  delight  ? 
Tell  me  fomte  news  of  that  enchanting  villa  5  oi 
the  gallery,  where  it  Is  always  fpring ;  of  the  plane 
trees,  which  Iprcad  thenafelves  mod  difFufivelyi  of 
the  green  enameled  banks  of  your  canal ;  ot  your 
lake  fituated  for  pleafure  and  for  ufe  ;  of  your  place 
for  eyercife,  the  ground  of  which  is  foft,  and  yet 
folid  ;  of  your  bath  open  to  the  fun  on  every  fide  \ 
of  your  various  dining  rooms,  fuited  to  a  larger  or 
lefler  company ;  of  your  bed-chambers  made  for  re-^ 
pofe  both  by  dw  and  night.  Say,  are  vou  wholly 
cilgaged  by  thcte  beauties,  and  do  they  fhare  you  by 
turns  ?  or  are  you  called  from  them,  as  ufual,  by 
frequent  excurfions  to  your  family  affairs  ?  If  thelfe 
beauties  entirely  poffefs  you,  then  is  your  happinefs 
complete :  but  if  not,  then  are  you  one  of  many 
in  the  fame  miferable  fituation.  Come,  my  friena, 
it  is  high  time,  leave  low  and  fordid  cares  to  others ; 
and  apply  your  mind  entirely  to  your  Ihidies  in  the 
deep  recefs  of  fuch  an  undifturbed  retreat :  let  this  be 
your  bufinefs  and  your  recreation ;  your  labour  and 
yourrrftj  theolgtct  of  your  waking  dioughts  ^nd 

'  cf 
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of  your  dreams.  Plan  out  and  compofe  ifxcA  work« 
that  may  ever  belong  to  you  :  for  your  other  pofief- 
fions  will  frequently  change  mafters,  but  this  will  bq 
always  your  own.  I  know  the  foul  I  exhort,  I  kno^ 
die  genius  I  fpeak  to.  Let  me  fee  you  endeavour  to 
appear  as  great  in  your  own  eye,  as  you  certainly  wiU 
in  the  eye  of  others,  when  once  you  become  confcioua 
of  your  own  abilities.    Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Whoever  has  a  defire  to  learn  the  art  of  praifing  without 
infinccrity,  of  obliging  without  meannefi,  and  of  delighting 
the  paffions,  without  flattering  the  vices,  will  find  that  art 
in  this  letter.  Our  author  innnuates  himfelf  into  his  friend, 
by  touching  elegantly  upon  every  particular  beauty  belong- 
ing to  the  country  feat  of  Rurus.  He  begins  his  letter 
with  a  fet  of  quenions,  that  are  fo.many  pi6lures  of  the 
place.  They  are  drawn  in  miniature,  and  fliew  exquifit^ 
ikill  in  the  painter :  the  invention  is  pice,  the  exprefEoit 
delicate,  and  the  colouring  agreeable  to  the  \rf^ole.  Th^ 
obfervations,  that  are  made  in  confequence  of  fuch  original^ 
may  be  looked  upon  as  frames,  which  are  intended  as  orna* 
mental  additions  to  pieces  of  infinite  more  value  than  th^ 
frames  themfelves. 

In  the  territories  of  Comum  lived  Caninius,  and  in  th? 
city  of  Comum  Pliny  was  born ;  and  thou^  it  is  fcarce 
poflible  not  to  have  a  partiality  for  our  birth  place,  be  it 
where  it  will,  yetPLiNV  fhews  his  paflion  for  Comum  tp 
arife  only  from  the  beauty  of  the  fituation,  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  and  the  various  and  elegant  improvements  made 
there  by  Caninius.  He  calls  it  fuburbanum  amcenifftmum  t 
<*  a  villa  filled  with  charms  :*'  nor  can  imagination  form  a 
more  delightful  place,  than  the  open  gallery,  which  he  fpeaks 
of,  vemafemper :  "  where  it  was  perpetual  fpring." 

The  next  enquiry  he  makes  is  after  a  fhady  grove  of  plane 
trees  :  ^id  xi}m\»w9  opacijjimusf  The  plane  tree  was  in 
high  efteem  amongft  die  ancients,  as  we  may  learn  from 
Mr.  Evelyn,  whofe  flile  is  particular,  but^whofe  account 
is  curious. 

'*  Platanus  (fays  he)  that  fo  beautiful  and  precious  tree,  fo 
<<  doated  on  byAERXEs,  that  iEti  an  and.  other  authors 
.       .  Fi  "tell 
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'^  tell  us,  he  made  halty  and  ftopt  his  prodigious  army  6f> 
•*  feventeen  hundred  thoufand  foldiers,  which  even  covered 
f  ^  the  fea,  exhaufted  rivers,  and  thruft  mount  Athos  from 
*^  the  continent,  to  admire  the  pulchritude  and  procerity  of 
**  one  of  thele  goodly  trees,  and  became  To  fond  of  it,  that 
^fpoiling  bifth  himfelK    his  concubines^  and  great  perfons^  of 
^*  dl  their  jewels,  he  covered  it  with  gold,  gems,   neck- 
U.  laces,  fcaifs,  and  bracelets,  and   infinite  riches :  in  fum 
*•  was  fo  enamoured  of  it,  that  for  fome  days,  neither  the 
*^  concernment  of  his  grand  expedition,  nor  intereft  of  ho- 
*'  nour,  nor  the  neceflary  motion  of  his  portentous  army 
**  could  perfuade  him  from  it.     He  ftiled  it  his  minion,  his 
**  miftrefs,  his  goddels :  and  when  he  was  forced  to  part 
*•  from  it,  he  caufed  the  figure  of  it  to  be  ftamped^  in  a 
•'  medal  of  gold,  which  he  continually  wore  about  him. 
**  Wherever  they  built   their  fumptuous   and   magnificent 
•*  colleges  for  the  exercifes  of  youth  in  gymfiajiics^  as  riding, 
**  (hooting,  wreftling,  running,  ^c.  {like  ourFrench  academies) 
f*  and  where  the  graver  philofophers  alfo  met  to  converfe 
*^  together  and  improve  their  ftudies,  betwixt  the  icyfta  and 
^^fmdiales  ambulationes  (which  were  porticos  open  to  the 
^*  air,)  they  planted  groves  and  walks  of  platans  to  refrefh, 
^*  and  ihade  the  palejlritaj  as  you  have  them  defcribed  by 
••  ViTRUVius,  lib.  5.  cap.  ir.  and  as  Claudius  Per- 
•*  RAULT  has  affifted  the  text  with  a  figure  or  ichnographical 
*'  plot.    Thefe  trees  the  Romans  firft  brought  out  of  the 
^^  Levant  J  and  cultivated  with  fo  much  induftry  and  coft, 
*'  for  their  ftately  and  proud  head  only,  that  great  orators, 
*'  and  jftatefmen,  Cicero  and  Hortensius,  would  ex- 
^^  change  now  and  then  a  turn  at  (he  bar,  that  they  might 
**  have  the  pleafure  to  ftep  to  their  villas,  and  refrefh  their 
•*  platans^  which  they  would  often  irrigate  with  wine,  in- 
<«  ftead  of  water,  and  fo  prized  the  very  fhadow  of  it,  that 
**  when  aftervTards  they  tranfplanted  them  to  France,  they 
*'  exadled  a  tribute  of  any  of  the  natives,  who  fhould  pre- 
*'  fume  but  to  put  his  head  under  it.  Pliny  tells  us,  there  is 
,*'  no  tree  whatfoever,  which  fo  well  defends  us  from  the 
**  heat  of  fummer,  nor  that  admits  it  more  kindly  in  winter ; 
^^  and  for  our  encouragement,  I  do  upon  experience  afiure 
"  you,  that  they  will  flouriih  and  abide,  without  any  more 
•*  trouble,  than  frequent  and  plentiful  watering,  which  from 
'*  their  youth  they  exceffiveiy  delight  in,    and  gratefully 
**  acknowledge  by  their  growth  accordingly.'* 

^id 
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^idEurlpus  viridis  et  gemmeus?^^  The  green  enamelled 
*'  banks  of  your  canal."  The  Euripi  were  open  aquedudb, 
vrhich  cotild  be  filled  or  emptied  at  pleafure.  They  derived 
their  name  from  a  narrow  fca  between  Eubcea  and  Bceotioj 
that  ebbs  and  flows  feven  times  in  four  and  twenty  hours. 
They  were  made  with  great  art,  and  when  they  were  not 
filled  with  water,  the  bottom  appeared  green,  and  the  banki 
adorned  with  flowers.  The  Circus  at  Kome^  where  the  fea- 
fights  were  reprefented,  was  tupplied  in  the  fame  manner  by 
canals  called  Euripi.  When  the  Naumachia  were  exhibited^ 
the  Ctrcus  was  filled  with  water  from  the  Euripi^  which  lat- 
ter then  remained  dry ;  but  when  the  naval  fports  wer6 
ended,  the  water  was  turned  back  again  into  the  Euript^ 
and  the  bottom  of  the  Circus  remained  dry.  But  the  exprefr 
fion  viridis  et  gemmeus  nuy  pofSbly  bear  another  fignifica-^ 
tion.  The  gemmeus  might  be  owing  to  the  refradion  of  die 
rays  of  light  through  the  tranfparent  ftream,  which  made  it 
appear  like  a  diamond  with  a  clear  water ;  and  the  bottom 
©f  it  was  the  foil:  if  fo,  this  could  happen  only,  when  it 
was  full,  and  in  a  proper  motion,  which  diverfified  and 
fcattered  the  rays  more. 

The  philofophy  of  it  ftands  thus.  The  rays  of  Ughtji 
paffing  through  any  mediurti,  are  refradled  according  to  the 
^entity  and  tranfparency  of  it ;  on  which  account  all  pel* 
lucid  gems  have  a  luftre  in  proportion  to  their  denfity* 
For  this  reafon,  the  rays  of  light  reflefted  from  a  folid  fur- 
face,  and  refrafted  through  the  water,  will  give  a  luflre 
like  a  gqm,  ^d  are  colleded,  when  the  bafbn  is  ftill,  into 
a  brighter  focus^  than  they  can  be  fit)m  reflexion  only, 
when  the  bafon  is  empty,  in  the  diflFerent  proportion, 
which  water  bears  to  air,  which  is  as  eight  hundred  and 
fifty,  to  one. 

^idfubjeSius  etferviens  locus  ?  ^^  Your  lake  fituated  for 
**  pleafure  and  for  ufe.*'  We  may  judge  from  this  queftion, 
that  the  lake  was  at  fome  diflance  from  the  houie,  &r 
enough  to  aflFord  an  agreeable  profpef):,  and  near  enough  ta 
ferve  all  the  ufes  of  the  family.  The  Euripus  probably  fell 
into  it,  and  the  erove  of  Platans  furrounded  the  borders : 
fo  that  \{  we  take  the  whole  together,  it  feems  to  s^fwer 
the  place,  to  which  Mr.  Drypsn  qondu^s  his  fbol  of 
nature, 

F  3  Where 
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Where  in  a  plain  defended  by  a  wood 

Crept  through  the  matted  graft  a  cryftal  floods 

By  which  an  alabafter  fountain  ftood. 

J^/i  ilh  mollis  it  tamen  filida  gejlati$  ?  '^  Your  riding 
^*  place,  the  ground  of  which  is  fo  foft,  and  yet  fo  firm." 
The  Romans  were  fond  of  exercife,  and  were  fenfible,  how 
conducive  it  was  to  health  :  they  took  care  to  have  at  their 
pountry  (eats  a  covered  place,  or  houfe,  in  which  they 
CK>uld  either  ride  on  horfeback,  or  be  carried  in  a  chariot, 
whenever  the  extremity  of  weather  put  a  flop  to  all  exer* 
cife  abroad.  This  was  called  gejiatioy  and  had  fo  far  a  re-r 
ilemblance  to  the  riding  houfes  of  thefe  days,  that  it  was 
built  up,  and  clofed  on  both  fides,  to  keqp  out  the  fun  in 
(ionmer,  and  the  rain  in  winter. 

>/«,  i^filebaSy  intenti^ne  reifarmliaris  obeunda^  crebris  ex^ 
fwrfionibus  avocaris  ?  '*  Are  you,  as  ufual,  perpetually  inter- 
f*  ruptcd  by  the  avocation  OTfemily  employments?"  Pliny 
is  very  apprehenfive,  that  the  private  afiairs  of  Caninius, 
of  whofe  genius  and  capacity  he  has  the  higheft  opinion, 
may  divert  him  from  the  enjoyment  of  his  ftudies :  he  there-* 
|or^  advifes  his  friend  to  quit  all  hufinefs ;  and  to  fet  about 
fcwne  work  of  immortality.  Which  reminds  us  of  what; 
j^RAC?  Ha^i  uppfi  this  head  to  Julius  Florus  \ 

Non  tibiparvum 
fngenium^  mn  incufttm  eft^  nee  turpiter  hirtutn^ 
,         Siu  linguam  caufis  actds^  ftu  cbuica  jura 

Sjfpondere  paras,  feu  amdU  amabile  carmen. 
Prima  feres  jedera  vi^hicis  pramia.     ^odft 
Frigjda  curarumf omenta  relinquere  poffts, 
^uo'te^aeleftisfapienttaduceret,  ires. 
Hoc  opus,  hoc  fludium  parvi  properemus  et  ampH^ 
$i  patriisp  vtdumus,  ft  nobis  vivere  fari. 

Not  final],  nor  rude,  the  genius  you  may  boaft. 
Nor  ij  it,  like  the  rofe,  'ttiidtt  brambles  loft. 
If  Ay  keen  tongue  defends  our  country's  rights. 
Or  gentler  verfe  thy  vacant  mufe  indites. 
Whatever  thy  eloquence,  whatever  thy  fong, 
To  thee  the  triumphs  and  the  wreaths  belong : 
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But  could  the  leeds  ^f  dvll  aild  fr^oilefi  4Mr? 
Defert  thy  breaft,  nor  trifles  enter  tblV^, 
Wifdom  wQidd  point  to  hftppjaefs.  th^  xe^d^ 
*        Nor'couldft  thou  fall  to  follow  where  ft^  trod. 
By  arts  like  thefe,  his  aftions  ftiH  muft  move. 
Who  feeks  his  own  content,  or  country's  love.  , 

Pliny  had  certainly  his  eye  to  thjs  paflage  in /fo-fl^r/, 
when  he  writ  to  Caniwius  j  or  at  kaft  wi  itiay  aflure  our- 
fdves,  that  where  thefe  twp  authors,  agr^e  in  one  and  thip 
feme  thought,  it  muft  be  excellent,  and  like  true  gold,  per* 
ffeftly  ft^ing,  whatever  t/nagc  he  ftamped  upon  it. 

E  P  i  S  T  L  E    IV. 

pLjNY /(?  PoMPSj  A  Cejuerjn  A,  his  mo^ 

ther  in  law. 

m  * 

*  ■    '  . 

t 

FROM  among  all  my  letters,  (fojr  I  nec4  not 
.  now  refer  to  any  of  yovirs)  J  fix  upon  my  laft, 
though  it  is  ihort  aj^yd  oi  an  otd  dat^^  to  convince 
you,  .how  much  I  am  captivai^d  with  the  vaft  afflu- 
ence of  beauties  in  your  feveral  country  houfes  at 
OcrieulufHy  Narniumj  Carfulamni^  and  at  your  favou- 
tite  Penjinum  \  but  particularly  at  Namium^  where 
you  have  a  bath. 

I  have  the  happinefs  to  find,  that  what  I  look  upoa 
as  my  own,  is  not  fp  much  niine,  as  what  is  really 
yours.  The  only  difference  is,  that  your  fervants  are 
more  careful  of  me,  and  are  more  bufy  about  me^ 
than  my  own.  The  fame  thin^  may  happen  to  you, 
if  you  will  come  fo  far  out  ot  your  road,  as  to  ho- 
nour us  with  a  vifit.  It  is  a  journey  I  wilh  I  could  in- 
duce you  to  5  fifft,  that  you  may  enjoy  what  is  ours, 
as  fully  as  wc!  have  enjoyed  what  is  yours ;  and  next, 
that  my  fervants,  who  w^t  upon.me  with  an  indolence^ 
that  almoft  amounts  to  negleft,  may  upon  your  arri- 
val exert  themfelves  as^  they  ought.  Believe  mc,  in- 
dulgence to  domeftics  ^ves  tiiem  a  habit  of  laying 

F4  afide 
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afide'  all  rdpeft  towards  their  matters.  New  objcfts 
invite  them  to  their  duty,  and  they  chufc  to  recom-^ 
mend  themfelves  rather  by  their  diligence  to  others, 
than  th^ir  attendance  upon  us.    Adieu^ 

OBSERVATIONS. 

No  pidure  can  give  greater  delight  to  the  mind,  than  one, 
where  domeftic  Imppineis  is  drawn  in  fiill  beauty ;  where 
frjendfhip,  chearfulnefs,  and  all  the  fecial  virtues  ^ippear  ii} 
their  juft  attitude  ^  where  plenty  and  ceconomy  are  joine4 
hand  in  hand ;  and  where  generofity  fits  fmiling  at  her  own 
gifts.  Such  a  pi£hire  is  this  epiftle ;  it  is  written  to  Pom- 
PEiA  Cblerina,  the  mother  of  Pliny's  firft  wife.  Ge- 
LERiNA  had  carried  him  to  her  feveral  coimtry  houfes, 
i^ere  (tie  had  entertained  him  in  the  moft  polite  manner ) 
in  a  manner  fuitable  tp  his  own  tafte  and  difpofition.  He 
found  himfelf  more  at  eafe  with  her  than  at  his  own  houfe : 
{^er  iervants  attended  him,  her  baths  refrefhed  him,  her 
daughter  was  the  ohjeQ:  of  his  love ;  and  to  form  a  juft  idc^ 
of  Celerina  herielf,  we  need  only  remember,  that  (he 
had  chofen  Pliny  for  her  fon  in  law,  and  when  he  was  fo, 
knew  how  to  entertain  him.  Let  us  now  take  a  view  of 
her  different  country  houfes. 

Ocriculum  was  a  town  in  the  Apmnine  lying  upon  the  Fla-^. 
mniarif  way,  juft  bdow  the  place,  where  the  Nar  falls  into 
the  Ytber.  The  territory  about  it  was  called  Ocriculanum^ 
in  the  fame  manner,  as  pur  fliires  take  their  names  generally 
from  the  chief  city  in  the  county ;  and  the  inhabitants  at 
this  day  are  callea  OtrtcoK.  Mr.  Addison  in  his  travels 
ipeaks  of  a  ruined  caftle  in  this  place,  which  might  poffibly 
Ijave  been  the  country  feat  of  Celerina. 

In  that  neighbourhood,  at  about  twelve  miles  diftance, 
flood  Narnium^  the  origins^l  name  of  which  was  Nequinum^ 
It  was  befieged  |)y  the  Romans  under  the  confulfhip  of  Apu- 
LEius;  and  •  LiVY  (ays,  it  was  fo  fituated  amidft  rocks 
and  inacceffible  mountains,  that  had  not  the  city  been  be- 
trayed by  two  of  her  own  citizens,  neither  force  nor  ftra-^ 
tagem  could  have  taken  it.  The  Romans  gave  it  the  name 
.  of  Narnium  from  the  river  Namia  (now  called  k  Negra^  or 
tbp  Nar)  vhich  yuiis  at  the  foot  of  thefe  moimtains.    Thi^ 

*  Liv.  Lib.  J.,  cap.  ix.  &  x. 
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ikHxR  have  been  a  veiy  fine  fituation,  and  perhaps  not  tin* 
^ike  that  of  Windfor-CafiU^  where  from  a  great  height  we 
command  a  moft  extenuve  view,  and  at  the  bottom  flows 
one  of  the  fineft  rivers  in  the  world. 

Carfulanum  Jies  in  the  dired  road  from  Namium  to  Peru-' 
Jmum.  The  town  itfelf  is  now  quite  deflroyed,  and  only  a 
finall  inn  remains  upon  the  fpot,  which  in  remembrance  of 
the  city  is  called  Carfula. 

The  modern  Italian  name  of  Perufinum  is  Perugia :  at 
this  place  Lucius,  the  brother  of  Maek  Antony,  was 
lieduced  to  great  extremity,  when  he  fled  from  Oct  a  vi  us 
Cjesar,  as  we  learn  from  Florus  :  *  Hunc  vera  [Anto- 
vii  fratrem]'  jam  non  privaiisy  fed  Utts  fenatmjuffragii^ 
judicatum  ho^em  Cjesar  aggrejfusj  intra  Peruliae  muros  rede-^ 
git  J  compulitque  adextrema  deditionis,  turpi  et  nihil  non  expert  A 
fame  :  ^'  But  C^sar  having  attacked  him  (the  brother  of 
**  Antony)  who  not  only  by  private  fuiFrages,  but  by  tha 
"•*  votes  of  the  whole  ienate,  W2l*=  an  adjudged  enemy,  drove 
^'  him  within  the  walls  of  Perufta^  and  reduced  him  to  alt 
^^  the  extremities  of  a  furrender,  by  a  famine,  that  mado 
♦•  him  fcel  every  bafe  and  fad  variety  of  wretchednefs.*' 

Our  author  difcoyfera  throughout  this  epiflle  that  fweetnefi 
i>f  nature,  which  rendered  him  fb  amiable  to  the  age  be 
lived  in,  and  made  his  charader  fo  fhining  to  fucceeding 
times*  It  is  very  certain,  the  good-natured  mafler  is  often 
left  carefully  attended,  although  mudi  better  beloved,  than 
the  ill-n^ti|fed  tyrant ;  mildnefi  and  indulgence  to  fervantt 
feldom  meeting  with  thofe  returns  of  duty  and  gratitude, 
which  might  be  expeSecJ.  ^^t^  Pliny  could  eeneroufly 
ky  afide  the  expe£btion  of  receiving  any  acknomedgmentj^ 
for  the  inward  fatisiadlion  of  having  deferved  it* 

^  L.  Flori.  Lib.  iv.  cap.  v. 
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DI D  you  ever  fee  a  more  daflardly  or  mean  fpi* 
ritcd  wretch  than  Marcus  Regulus,  fince  the 
death  c^Domitian  ?  during  whofe  reign  his  cnor-^ 

mities  were  not  lefs  than  under  Nbro^,  but  they 

were 
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were  aflsd  xnorfe  coyerdy«  He  began  to  be  ^mi^ 
that  I  was  angry  with  him  $  nor  dia  he  judge  wroi^^ 
for  1  really  was  angry.  He  w^  not  only  pruicipaHy 
concerned  in  the  ddJruftion  of  Rusticus  Aruij^e- 
Nus,  but  he  had  infulted  him  after  death,  by  repeat- 
ing and  publiihlng  a  certain  book,  in  which  he  railed 
againft  Rusticus,  and  called  him  the  ape  iff  the  Sior 
kks  :  and  further  added,  that  he  was  branded  with 
the  VitdHanfiar.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  ^ 
eloquence  of  Regulus.  He  was  one  day  roaring  ib 
intemperately  againft  Herennius  Ssnecio,  that  even 
Metius  Carus  faid  to  him,  Pra^  what  have  you  fo 
do  with  npf  dead  men?  Do  I  meddle  with  Crassu[s  x)r 
Cambrikus  ?  both  whom  Regulus  had  acoiifed  ii^ 
NiRo's  reign.  Regulus  imagined,  that  I  took  thefe 
things  ill ;  and  therefore  when  he  rehearied  his  book^ 
I  Was  not  invited.  Befides,  he  remembered  what  a 
thruft  he  aimed  at  me  before  the  centumnmi.  At  the 
reqyeft  of  Aaulenus  Rusticus,  I  was  engaged 
tbfere,  in  the  caufe  of  Timon*s  wife  Ario^illa, 
Regulus  was  on  the  other  fide*  In  one  part  pf  the 
caufe  we,  on  our  fide,  relied  upon  a  particular  judge** 
meat  given  bv  Metius  Mopestus,  a  man  of  infinite 
worth,  but  wno  at  that  time  was  fent  into  estile  by 
DoMiTiAN.  Here  you  will  fee  Regulus.  Puny, 
fays  he,  I  dejire  to  know  pur  real  opinion  of  Modes- 
^ys  ?  You  perceive  my  danger^  if  I  had  anfwered,  I 
thought  him  innocent ;  and  my  fhame,  if  I  had  an- 
fwered otherwife.  I  verily  think  I  may  fay  the  Gods 
inlpired  me  upon  the  occafion.  I  replied,  I  will  give 
you  rny  opinion^  if  his  cafe  is  now  io  come  in  judgement  be-- 
fore  the  centumviri.  Well^  rejoined  he,  but  pray  tell 
usy  ^bat  4ire  your  real  fentimenSsxff  MovESTvsf  It  is 
ufualj  anfwered  I,  to  examine  witnejfes  only  againft  the 
aeci{fed^  4md  noi  agait^fl  the  €on4een»e4*  He  then  begun 
i  lim^d  time,  Come  I  quit  ailofber^uefi,iom  about  %Ao* 
n«^TUs  ;  W  tell  us  youri^nion  of  ^isioyaky  ?  Tou 
^  mr,  ;^d  I^  fny  opinioHii  ka  I  MWMt  tJ^ink  M  fo 
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mttcbeslati^  t&  a/i  the  quefiimy  where  the  per/on  is 
mkeddff  cndmrndi  Here  he  heki  his  peace  *,  and  I 
vte  pniied  aiad  congratulated  for  neither  hurting  my 
cfaaraAer^  by  what  might  have  been  an  advantageous^ 
but  an  unjuft^  aAfwer,  nor  f^dling  into  the  fiiare  of 
fc  iniidious  a  queftibn.  Struck  in  his  confcience 
Vidi  his  bchavioiir  towards  me,  he  firft  applies  him- 
felf  to  Ci£ciLiT7s  CsLE^,  and  afterwards  to  Fabius 
Justus,  that  thty  might  reconcile  me  to  him.  Nor 
conytent  widi  tha^  he  comes  to  Spurinna  ;  Ibefeecb 
yotty  ftys  he  in  die  humbled  manner  (for  when  he  is 
lightened,  he  appears  the  moft  abjed;  creature  ima-- 
ginahlc)  to  ga  early  A?  Pliny'j  boufe ;  htt  go  as  earhf 
ospoffibk^  for  lam  no  longer  able  to  bear  this  uneafinejs\ 
fiud  iy  any  means  vontrrue^  that  he  be  no  longer  angry 
with  me.  I  was  early  awake :  in  the  morning  ar-^ 
lives  a  mefienger  ftt)m  Spurinna,  to  tell  me,  Spu- 
MNNA  was  juft  coming  to  me :  No^  fays  I,  I  will 
WDoit  i^an  him*  We  both  met  in  Livia's  porch,  as 
we  ivere  going  to  each  other.  He  delivered  the  mef^ 
fage  fent  by  Kcgulus,  and  added  his  own  entreaties 
to  induce  me  to  fiaigive  him,  whidi  was  adting  a  part 
of  die  h^heft  good-nature  to  the  worft  natured  man 
afive.  Ton  yourfeif  JhaU  judg^^  replied  I,  what  my 
prefent  JituatioM  allows  me  to  fay  to  Regulus  :  towards 
you  it  is  fit  Ifimuld  b^ve  no  r£ferve:  but  I  expeS  Mau- 
•RBcus^  (fcff  Mavricus  was  not  yet  returned  from 
^aaniftuncjnt)  and  therefore  cannot  give  a  pqfitive  anjwer^ 
tit  her  asto  ntf  canfint^  or  refufaly  being  determined  to  a^ 
ffss  he  fhdl  dirt 51^^  for  in  ibis  affair  it  becomes  him  to 
lead  the  way^  and  me  to  accompany  inm. 

iNot  many  days  after,  RxoiiLus  met  me  in  the 
praetor's  office,  an4  -there,  after  purfuing  me  fomfe 
time,  he  begged  one  word  in  private,  He  began  by 
laying,  diat  h^  was  afraid  I  had  retained  fome  inward 
4i%uft  towards  him,  from  what  he  had  let  drop  once 
in  the  court  of  the  centumviri^rfhtn  he  was  er^ged  in 
•a  caufe  i^a^nft  Satr^us  Rufu^  and  me :  hisi  words 
.  '  were, 
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were,  <*  Satrius  and  a  certain  perlbn,  who  vicf 
**  with  Cicero,  and  who  fcoms  the  eloquence  of  the 
^*  prefent  age.'*  I  told  him,  that  I  now  found  he 
had  faid  a  thing  malicioufly,  according  to  his  own 
confeffion,  which  I  might  otherwife  have  conftrued  as 
a  compliment ;  /or,  added  I,  //  is  true^  and  I  own 
ity  that  I  emulate  Cicero  ;  and  it  is  as  true^  that  I 
cannot  relijh  the  eloquence  of  the  prefent  age  :  I  hold  it 
the  height  of  folly  not  to  copy  after  the  bejl  originals, 
'  Butfinceyou  can  remember  fo  well  what  faffed  in  that 
caufcy  pray  why  do  you  forget  another^  in  which  you 
i^edme^  what  my  opinion  was  of  the  loyalty  of  Mo- 
DESTus  ?  Pale  as  he  is  by  nature,  he  now  grew  ten 
times  paler,  and  with  a  faultring  voice  replied.  The 
ijueftion  I  afkedy  was  not  aimed  at you^  but  at  Modes^ 
Tus.  Obferve  the  cruel  temper  [of  the  man,  who 
frankly  owned,  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  wound  a 
perfon  already  in  banifhment.  His  reaibn  for  it  was 
extraordinary;  he  faid,  that  in  a  letter,  which  was 
read  to  Domitian,  Modestus  had  made  ufe  of  this 
cxpreflion;  "  Regulus  is  the  greateft  brute,  that 
*'  walks  upon  two  legs  :"  it  is  true  Modesti/s  had 
written  thefe  very  words-  Here  I  think  our  difcourfe 
ended ;  nor  indeed  had  I  a  mind  to  continue  it  any 
longer,  that  I  might  keep  myfelf  quite  free  from  all 
engagements,  till  Mauricus  came  from  baniftiment. 

You  muft  not  imagine  from  hence,  that  I  am  ig- 
iiorant,  how  difficult  it  is  to  overturn  Regulus.  He 
is  rich  and  powerful  -,  he  is  refpefted  by  many ;  he 
is  feared  by  more,  and  fear  is  generally  ftronger  than 
love.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  poffible,  that  fuch  a  ftrong 
i>uilding  may  be  reduced  to  the  ground.  For,  the 
kindneS  of  bad  men  is  uncertain,  like  themfelves. 

But  to  repeat  what  I  laid  before,  I  ftay  for  Mau- 
ricus :  He  is  a  man  of  weight,  of  prudence,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  5  one,  who,  by  paft  experi- 
ence, can  meafure  ftiture  events :  Under  his  authority, 
let  me  do  what  I  will,  either  in  carrying  pn  my  re^r 
i  .  ;    ^  fentment^ 
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feitment,  or  burying  it  in  oblivion,  I  am  furc  to 
have  reafon  on  my  fide.  I  have  writ  thefe  things  to 
you,  becaufe,  from  the  mutual  fiiendftiip  between 
us,  it  is  proper  you  ftiould  not  only  know  my  words 
and  a£tions,  but  alfo  all  my  defigns.    Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

This  epifUe  to  Voconius  Romanus,  whofe  charader  • 
we  (hall  fee  fully  drawn  by  Pliny  himfelf  hereafter,  (eetna 
to  have  been  written  at  the  beginning  of  Trajan's  reign; 
at  a  time,  when  Flint  was  riiing  into  favour,  and  had 
not  yet  arrived  at  the  meridian  of  his  power :  otherwife  he 
could  fcarce  have, found  the  leaft  difficulty  in  overturning 
Regulus;  although  he  appears,  by  this  letter,  to  have 
been  one  of  the  many  worthlefs  fons  of  fortune,  who  wal- 
low in  riches,  and  abound  with  the  outward  appearance  of 
followers  and  friends.  Another  reafon  gives  room  for  thb 
conje£):ure;  Mauricus  had  been  banifhed  by  Domitian, 
and  was  not  yet  returned^  although  recalled  by  Nerva.' 
Mauricus  was  brother  to  Rusticus  Arulenus,  who 
was  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  th^ 
panegyric,  which  he  had  writ  in  ho;iour  and  defence  of 
Pjetus  Thrasea,  was  ordered  to  be  burnt.  Marcus 
Regulus  had  an  infuperable  averlion  to  Rusticus  (that 
avcrfion,  which  villains  conftantly  retain  againft  honeft  men) 
and  was  the  fecret  inftrument  of  his  deftruilion ;  but  hav- 
ing drawn  fo  much  popular  odium  upon  himfelf  in  the 
time  of  Nero,  by  his  barefaced  and  cruel  profecution  of 
Crassus  and  Orphitus,  he  was  now  refolved  to  pro-* 
ceed  with  more  caution  and  hypocrify,  and,  like  an  expe- 
rienced flateiman,  to  deal  forth  his  (laughter  from  behind 
!the  fkreen.  Sacred  Cjesar  therefore  was  the  butcher,  and  ^ 
Regulus  only  provided  a  knife  for  the  execution.  CiE- 
s^AR  could  do  no  wrong;  therefore  Regulus  was  fafe: 
Ca^ar  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  but  let  us  haflen  to  the  account,  which 
Tacitus  gives  of  this  Arulenian  tragedy. 

^  Legtmusy  cum  Aruleno  Rustico  Ptetus  Thrasea^ 

H£RENNI0SENECI0NlPRISCU8HsLVIDIUsA7l^ti^//^]^f, 

*  Book  the  fecond»  £pi(Ue  the  thirteent<h. 
^  Com.  Tacit,  vita  Agricola^. 
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iopitak  fuiffe :  neque  in  ip/os  modo  auHtreSy  fed  in  Hbr^s  qu^ 
que  eorum  favitum^  deUgata  triuttmris  nunijlerigy  ut  nwm^ 
menia  clarfffimorum  ingemorum  in  cpmitio  ac  fnro  urerentur. 
Scilicet  illo  igne  vocem  populi  Romani  ei  libertatem  fenatusy  et 
confcicntiam  generis  humani  aboleri  arbitrahantur^  expuljis  in- 
fuper  fapientia  profejforibus^  atque  omni  bona  arte  in  exJiKum 
aha<i  ne  quid  ufquam  honejium  occurreret.  Dedimus  profeSfo 
grande  patientia  decumenttim  9  et  ficut  vetus  atas  viditj  quid 
ubimum  in  libertate  ejfety  ita  nos  quid  in  fervitutCy  ademto  per 
mqmfitiones  et  loquendi  audiendique  commercio.  Memoriam  quo- 
que  ipfam  cum  voce  perdidijffemusy  fi  tarn  in  noflra  potejlate  ejfet 
Mivtfcij  quam  tacere^ 

"  Our  hiftory  fays,  that  Arulenus  Rusticus  andHs- 
"  RENNius  Senecio,  Were  put  to  death  for  celebrating 
"  the  i^aifes  of  P-«TUs  Thrasea,  and  Priscus  Hbl- 
**  viDius.  This  cruelty  was  not  only  extended  acainft 
^  the  authors  themfelves,  but  alio  againft  their  writings : 
/'  the  execution  was  to  be  performed  by  the  triumviri,  who 
^^  had  orders  to  burn  in  the  forum,  and  at  the  town-hall, 
^<,the  works  and  laft  remains  of  thefe  great  and  gloria 
^^  ou8  m^n.  In  this  fire  they  undoubtedly  imagined  they 
^^  ihould  be  able  to  confume  and  aboliih  the  voice  of  the 
^  Roman  people,  the  liberty  of  the  fenat^,  and  even  every 
^'  idea  of  human  kind.  The  philoibpbers  had  been  expel- 
^*  led  the  city  beforehand  ;  arts  and  (ciences  had  been  dri- 
^^ven  into  banifbment;  and  this  was  done,  that  not  the 
^  leaft  remains  of  virtue  (hould  be  met  with*  in  any  place» 
•'  Here,  we  gave  a  noble  example  of  our  patience,  who, 
"  becaufe  our  fathers  had  feen  the  height  of  liberty,  were 
**  refolved  to  try  the  depth  of  flavery ;  all  communication 
^  both  of  fpeaking  and  hearing  being  taken  awav  by  the 
*•  inquifitions  of  the  ftate :  and  we  mould  even  nave  loft 
^'  the  memorv  as  well  as  the  voice  of  complaint,  if  it  had 
**  been  equally  in  our  power  to  forget  as  to  be  filent," 

What  a  reprefentation  is  here  of  Roman  fervitude !  what 
a  fcene  of  inhumanity  on  one  hand,  and  of  flaviib  infatua- 
tion oh  the  other ! 

The  firft  ftep  towards  the  eftablifliment  of  tyranny  is  the 
deftru£Uon  of  virtue,  knowledge,  the  fciences,  and  the  arts. 
Liberty  is  a  tree,  that  receives  nouriflunent  from  thofe  roots, 
and  to  them  therefore  the  ax  muft  firft  be  applied  ;  other- 
wife,  though  the  body  be  cut  down,  and  the  fpreading 
branches  lie  rotting  on  the  ground,  fome  degree  of  vegeta- 
tion 
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tibft  ik411  ftill  remain,  and  a  young  plant  may  ariie,  to 
fliade  and  defend  all,  who  are  either  able  or  willing  to  ferve 
their  country*  Minifters  of  arbitrary  power  aft  acccordine 
to  this  (yftem :  they  begin  by  burning  and  fuppreffing  m 
kinds  erf"  literature  m  general,  but  in  particular  fuch  books 
and  papers,  as  tend  either  to  explain  or  eftablifh  that  free* 
dooi,  to  which  every  man  has  a  right  by  the  law  of  nature^ 
and  which  he  ought  to  give  up  only  with  bis  lateft  breath* 
This  is  a  right  indeed,  which  obftru£ts,  and  breaks  in  upon^ 
the  fyftems,  that  are  conftantly  purfued  by  the  Reguli  (x 
the  age :  for  which  reafon  diey  fpare  no  endeavours  to  take 
it  away  from  mankind,  whom  they  would  deprive  of  all 
knowledge,  and  fenfe  of  liberty,  becaufe  the  firft  buddings. 
of  flavery  muft  fprout  up  amidft  the  weeds  of  ignorance 
and  floth.  But,  wife  men  cannot  be  deceived ;  diey  mil 
not  be  lulled  into  bonds^e,  or  cajoled  into  chains;  they 
are  «ver  awake  for  the  public  good ;  and  the  glorious  czxSe^ 
in  which  they  are  engaged,  infpires  them  with  a  iirmnefs^ 
and  intrepiditv,  unknown  to  the  abettors  of  tyranny.  The 
characters  of  Hbrennius  Senecio,  and  Arulenus  Rus« 
Ticus  anfwer  the  ideas,  which  we  muft  naturaUy  conceive 
of  wife  and  able  men.  Thefe  two  Romans,  when  alive^ 
were  dreaded  by  Regulus  ;  when  dead,  were  odious  td 
him :  his  malice  reached  beyond  the  grave ;  he  hated  virtue 
even  on  the  other  fide  of  Styx ;  and  was  fo  intemperate  id 
his  refleiSUons  on  Senecio  after  his  death,  that  he  drew  a 
reprimand  upon  himfelf  from  Metius  Carus,  anothef 
inftrument  of  iniquity,  who  aflTumed  the  fole  right  of  flan^ 
dering  all  thofe  perfons,  whofe  murders  he  had  perpetrated 
without  a  copartner. 

There  is  one  obfervation,  which  muft  certainly  occur 
upon  the  peruial  of  this  letter :  the  natural  tempers  or  Pliny 
andREOULU$  appear  fo  widely  different,  that  it  was  im- 
poffible  they  fhoidd  ever  agree,  or  be  thoroughly  recon- 
ciled. 

Pliny  was  a  man  of  the  utmoft  fweetnefs  and  candour 
of  heart ;  he  was  tender,  and  benevolent ;  wife,  and  unre- 
ferved  ;  free  from  defign,  and  without  guile ;  conftant  and 
ftcady  to  his  friends,  calm  and  not  vindiftive  to  his  ene- 
mies ;  dutiful  to  his  prince,  and  faidiful  to  his  country  ;  or, 
to  fum  up  all,  abhorred  by  DomitiaN|  employed,  ho- 
noured, and  entrufted  by  Trajan. 

Regulus 
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< 

Rbgulus  was  of  a  narrow  timorous  nature :  he  was 
filled  with  that  vicious  kind  of  ambition,  which  cannot  be 
latisfied  widiout  the  deftru£i:ion  of  whatever  ftands  in  the 
way ;  he  was  dark  and  bloody;  fufpicious  and  defigning  ; 
ano,  as  he  knew  not  how  to  be  beloved,  all  he  could  at- 
tempt was  to  be  feared.  His  tongue,  like  an  adder,  was 
poifonous  and  deadly  to  mankind  :  his  throat  was  an  openfe^ 
pulchre^  g^^^g  wide  to  receive  the  dead ;  loyalty  was  ever 
in  his  mouth,  but  never  in  his  heart ;  or,  if  he  Was  loyal, 
it  was  only  to  fuch  tyrants  as  N£Ro  and  Domitian. 

R^GULUS  eafily  difcerned,  th^t,  in  the  reign  of  Tra- 
jan, Pliny  was  likely  to  be  honoured  and  diftinguifhed ; 
the  fubtle  Regulus  made  it  part  of  his  religion  to  worihip 
the  firft  dawnings  of  greatnefs,  wherever  they  appeared  '^  he 
therefore  applied  himfelf  immediately  to  Spurinna  and 
other  common  friends,  that  they  might  intercede  and  endea- 
vour to  perfect  a  reconciliation :  after  their  interceffions,  he 
tried  what  e$e£l  his  own  rhetoric,  and  fubmii&on  might  have : 
but  Pliny  was  armed  with  a  (hield  againft  all  attacks.  He 
waited  for  the  brother  of  the  unfortunate  perfon,  who  had 
t>een  put  to  death ;  and  was  obliged  in  friendfhip  and  equity 
not  to  fhew  any  countenance  to  the  profecutor  of  Rusti- 
cus,'  till  Mauricus  came  back  ;  ilium  enim  effi  hujus  con" 
JUii  dttcem^  me  conptem  deed  :  *^  for,  fays  Pliny,  he  fhould 
^*  be  the  leader,  and  I  only  his  companion.'' 

There  are  two  remarkable  points  in  this  epifUe,  that  fre« 
4)uently  occur  in  the  daily  commerce  of  life.  The  firft  is, 
guilt  occafions  a  man  to  difcover  fomething  he  would  chufe 
to  hide,  and  wiflies  unfaid:  the  other  is,  ill-nature  gene- 
rally drives  a  man  beyond  his  mark,  and  makes  him  fay 
fomething^  tending  rather  to  the  honour,  than  thie  prejudice 
of  the  perfon,  whom  he  ftrives  to  injure.  Of  the  former^ 
what  can  be  a  plainer  inftance,  than  where  Regulus  con- 
•fefles  in  particular,  from  the  felf-cbnfcioufnefs  of  having  a- 
bufed,  and  vilified  Pliny  in  general,  that  he  had  attacked 
him,  together  with  Satrius  Rufus,  in  a  (arcaftical  in** 
finuation  with  regard  to  their  judgements ;  which  farcafm, 
unleis  difcovered  by  a  voluntary  confeffion,  might  have  paf^ 
ied  as  a  genteel  compliment,  although  intended  as  an  auda^ 
cious  fneer.  Of  the  latter,  the  reproach  of  the  Vitellian  fear 
.  is  a  demonftration,  that  the  malice  of  the  heart  often  car** 
ries  thepolidy  of  the  head  beyond  the  bounds  of  true  artir 
£ce.     1  be  occafion  of  that  fear  happened  in  the  civil  wars 

between 
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brtwecn  ViTELLius  and  Vespasian  ;  wars,  which 
Plough  of  no  long  continuance,  were  very  bloody.  Rus- 
Ticus,  who  was  then  praetor,  had  been  fent  ambaflador  to 
Petilius  Cerealis,  to  treat  upon  terms  of  peace  from 
ViTEtLlus,  and  the  fenate  of  Romey  but  the  foldiers  of 
Petilius  ftubbornly  rejedted  all  offers  of  accommodation,  v 
and  went  fo  far  in  their  rage,  as  to  wound  the  ambaflador, 
to  kill  one  of  his  liAors,  and  to  drive  away  his  follo.wers* 
This  was  univerfally  looked  upon  as  an  infringement  on  the 
privilege  of  an  embafly,  and  a  manifei):  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations ;  *'  and  the  a£lion,.fays  Tacitus,  was  held  in 
•*  greater  abhorrence,  becaufe  Arulenus  Rusticus,  be- 
^^  udes  the  facred  chara£ler  of  a  prastor  and  ambafTador,  was 
<<  a  man  greatly  admired  and  efleemed." 

It  is  moil  probable,  that  Arulsnus  Rusticus  received 
^  his  wound  in  the  midfl  of  the  popular  fury,  when  he  was 
utterly  defencelefs,  his  chief  li£tor  murdered,  and  his  wholer 
train  of  attendants  difperfed.  In  fuch  a  fituation  the  bravefl 
man  muft  have  endeavoured  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight.  But 
Requlus  wanted  fufEcient  candour  to  diflinguifh  between 
a  flight  of  neceffity,  and  a  flight  of  cowardice  :  his  malice 
womd  have  imputed  to  fear  an  a£lion,  which  was  the  efFe£c 
of  prudence,  and  for  which  Rusticus  was  rather  to  be  - 
commended,  dian  to  be  blamed. 

Poteft  tamen  jiert^  ut  hac  concujfa  labanfur;  nam  gratia 
ntakrum  tarn  inpda  eft  quam  tpji :  ^^  But  thefe  advantages  per-^  ^ 
^'  haps  may  be  fubje£t  to  a  fhock,  and  become  unfettled : 
^'  for  the  regards  of  bad  men  are  as  fiiithlefi  as  their  natures.'' 
An  idol  of  a  fadion,  when  kept  up  by  party,  may  compare 
himfelf  to  a  man,  who  is  tofTed  in  a  blanket :  wnilfl  he  is 
at  the  highefl  pitch,  he  affords  greatefl  pleafure  to  thofe, 
who  hold  the  coverlet,  and  whenever  he  comes  near  the 
ground,  they  throw  him  up  again  with  exultations;  till 

trowing  weary  of  their  office,  they  malicioufly  let  their 
urthen  &11,  and  then  perhaps  either  his  neck  is  diflocated, 
or  fome  of  his  bones  are  broken.  Pliny  knew,  tliat  the 
props,  which  fupported  the  wealthy  and  powerful  Marcus 
Regulu^,  were  in  themfelves  rotten  and  unfound:  he 
thought  it  beft  therefore  to  begin  by  making  them  totter, 
and  of  confequence  the  edifice,  which  they  (ufbined,  mufl 
immediately  tumble  down.  It  is  an  obfervation,  that  holds 
good  to  this  day,  and  will  to  the  end  of  the  world,  that  the 
gratia  malorum  is  as  uncertain,  as  the  fea. 

Vol.  I.  G  SuWa(a 
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Suhdda  cum  ridet  plac'tdi  peUacia  ponti  S 

^^  The  harlot  ica  our  eafy  faith  beguiles, 

**  And  threntena  clanger  moft,  when  moft  fhe  fmiles." 

Where  there  is  no  virtue,  there  can  be  no  fteadineis* 
Men^  who  have  nothing  but  fel^intereft  in  view,  follow 
the  power,  and  not  the  perfon :  it  is  equal  to  them,  who 
guides  the  reins  of  empire,  a  Pliny  or  a  Regulus. 

/  *  Lucretii,  Lib.  2.  f*  5J9. 

E  P  I  S  T  L  E    VI. 
Pliny  /^  Cornelius  Tac  i  tus. 

YOU  will  laugh,  and  well  you  may.  Your 
friend,  your  Pliny,  the  man  you  know  fo  well, 
even  I,  have  taken  thrc?  Iwingi^g  boars.  Pliny  ? 
fay  you :  Yes,  Pliny,  the  indxvidual  Pliny  ;  with^ 
-  out  any  great  interruption  either  of  my  indolence  or 
of  my  midies.  The  nets  were  fpread,  and  I  fat 
down  clofe  to  them  5  but  inftead  of  boarlpear,  or 
javelin,  I  was  armed  with  my  pencU  and  my  pocket- 
book.  I  firft  formed  my  thoughts,  and  then  I  writ 
them  down,  being  relblved  to  return  with  my  tible*- 
books  full,  although  my  hands  fhould  be  empty. 
Defpife  not  this  method  of  ftudy.  It  is  furprifmg, 
how  much  the  exercifc  of  the  body  contributes  to  the 
alacrity  of  the  mind.  On  every  fide  of  you  are  woods 
and  wildemefles;  which,  together  with  the  filence, 
that  cpnftantly  attends  this  diverfion,  are  powerfiil 
incitements  to  ftudy  and  refledtion.  Therefore  (take 
it  from  my  authority,)  when  you  go  next  a  hunting, 
carry  not  only  your  bread-balket,  and  your  leathern 
bottle,  but  your  writing  tables  alfo;  and  you  will 
find  the  mountains  are  not  more  inhabited  by  Diana 
than  by  Minerva.    Farewell. 

OBSER. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

If  a  thorough-bred  fox-hunter  (hould  read  the  curious 
narrative  contained  in  this  epiftle,  he  would  unmediately 
conclude,  that  our  author  had  not  the  leaft  degree  of  fpirit, 
or  tafte  in  field  diverfions.  Books,  and  pen  and  ink,  are 
^ainft  the  very  eilence  of  hunting.  Mimerva  has  no 
more  buiinefs  in  the  woods,  than  Diana  has  in  the  clofet. 
But,  Pliny  reiblved  not  to  defert  his  ftudies,  even  upon 
the  moft  preffing  temptations ;  he  went  out,  rather  becaufe 
be  was  in  die  country,  thaii  becaufe  he  had  any  delight  in 
the  fport ;  and  knowing  life  to  be  fhort,  he  was  determined 
not  to  fquander  away  any  part  of  it  unimproved,  or  in  ab- 
folute  amufement. 

The  fages  of  antiquity  were  rather  poachers  than  fportf- 
men :  they  had  no  kind  of  delicacy  in  the  muflc  of  the 
hounds,   or  the  compofition  of  the  pack.    They  had  no  * 

ear ;  deepnefs,  loudnefs,  or  fweetneib  of  cry,  were  undif^ 
tinguifhed,  and  difregarded  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Their  dependance  was  upon  their  nets,  more  than  upon 
dieir  dogs :  and  the  filence,  which  Pliny  hints  at  in  this 
letter,  proceeded  from  fuperftition,  not  from  thought ;  for 
*  ScALiGER  exprefly  fays,  Neutiquam  faujium  putamus  in 
venatu  hqm  :  ^^  It  is  reckoned^an  ill  omen  to  fpeak  in  hunt* 
•*  ing."  And  **  Xenophon  tells  us,  that  the  ancients,  in 
their  method  of  boar-hunting  made  ufe  of  feveral  infidioua 
ftratagems,  to  draw  die  furious  beafl  into  certain  traps  called 
Undicula^  where  immediately  they  put  an  end  to  his  life  by 
dc^,  javdins,  and  hunting-fpears.  Thus  he  fell  likeCjE- 
»AKi  overcome  by  numbers^  and  fubdued  by  traitors. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  ancients  knew  nothing  of  the 
ftfoper  drefs  for  hunting.  They  were  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  velvet  cap>  the  jockey  boots,  the  fnaffle  bridle,  the  black 
cravat,  the  green  coat,  and  thofe  other  ornaments,  which 
&t  off,  and  difiingiiifh  a  true  fportfman.  When  Plint 
hunted,  he  was  drefled  like  a  capuchin ;  his  gown,  by  way 
cS  cowl,  was  pulled  over  his  head;  he  thought  jingling 
couples  too  noify  to  hang  dangling  by  his  fide,  nor  were 
the  names  and  figures  of  his  dogs  engraved  upon  his'  but- 

•  Jul.  C«f.  Scaligcr  poetices,  lib.  i.  paftoralia,  cap.  4. 
^  Xcnoph.  Vivny,  -  . 

Ga  tons; 
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tons  :  his  belt  was  neither  laced  nor  embroidered,  nor  was 
his  hair  tucked  upfiirith:a  fcoipb':,  his  outward  garb,  like 
bis  inward  difpofition,  was  the  habit  of  a  philofopher. 

How  diff^tfitkt  'a^e  the  YfsnaftQci^  games  exercifed  by  the 
heroes  of.^ur  days! 'Tl)ey^qQurt.'dea(h,  they  are  in  love 
1ivith-daiig^9  aiid  they  undergo  tbe^  Mtmoft  fatigue,  merely 

for  the  honour  x>f'  brealung  their  owa  necks ; 

I  .  ■  " '      -    ^     i  .     ... 

.....  '     ;  .         '  ,  ,     ,      . 

AV  quifquam  Ajacm  fojjjb^  fuf^.or^  niji  Jjax  •• 

*^  Our'buntfip^  fcorifp  to  4^c.the  common  way ; 

*'  None  Init  jiie  ffquire,  4^e'%iire  himfelf,  fhall  flay  *." 

a  Ovid  M^tamorah^  LiTk  13.  ,^f.399>.. 

^  Their  fjpbits,  Acir  codrage,  aifi  their  labours,  ^c  finely  dc- 
fdribed  by. Mr.  Spmervili^e,  in  his  poem  called  the  Chace, 

:  •  ■     •  ■'  '1  ■      •  •    -       • 

:;  • ,  ■■^E.pi's'i'iL'i  VII. 

".    P  t  ^  N'Y   zip   O  CjT  A^YI  U  S    R  U  F  U  S. 


• . ,  ;  I 


■n:    I'. 


S£  £  to  what  ito  fiininenoe  you  have  exalted  me, 
<  by^Ving  nie  the  fame  ixwcr  and  dominion,  that 
HoMlsk^ives  to  the  ^at  and  riiighty  Jove  : 

Great  Joy  E  cbnfents  to  half  the  chief's  requeft. 
But  Heaven's  eternal  doom  denies  the  reft  *. 

ft  '  '  '       • 

In  the  iame:  manner,  I  can  deny  half,  and  grant 
the  other  half  of  *hat  you  defire  :  for  as  it  becomes 
nhte,  fince  you  mike  it  your  requeft,  to  refufe  the 
ir)hahitinU  o^  ^diiil^^^  againft   one 

particularmih  -fo ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  think 
it  confident/ witfi' nay  honour,  and  that  fteadinefs, 
which  you, have*  ever  approved  of  in  me,  to  appear 
agaiilft  a  province,  ;whicn  I  have  formerly  obliged  by 
many  &|ood  ofHces^  land  not  without  pains  and  hazard 
toinyfelf.r  will  keep  dicrefore  this  medium  ;  out 
of  your  two  requefts,  fince  you  abfolutely  infift  that 

*  *  *  V 

*  Pops's  Homer»  Book  16.  Line  306. 

I 
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I  grant  one,  I  will  chuie  that^/  which:  ^may  not  oilly 
fatisfy  your  wilhes,  but  will  be  .merfb  agreeable  to; 
your  judgement^  becaufe'  I  jstai  not  fo  much  to  con- 
fidcr,  how  a  man,  'excellent  'zi/f6\i  iii€y  may  be 
pleafcd  with  my  behaviour  m!?rely  on '  this  bccafioini 
as  how  to  gain  apd  ijecyrc  ypurapprpba^on  for  eyer. 
I  hope  to  be  at  Rome  about  the  middle  of  O£iober^ 
where  I  fhall  confirm  to  GALLtisV'in  perlbn,  what  I 
have  here  pronrifed  j  for  the  perfontjanGe  of  which, 
I  fhall  engage  your  word  as  well  ^  my  own.  In  the 
mean  time,  you  ihaV  itilWd-  for  rile  iii  tHctfe  lines ; 

Then  with  his  fable  brow  he  gave  thfi  nod, 
That  feal$  bis  wJDrd>,  tile  fantaon  of"  i  God  *. 


^,1  '/  '  .  1  .'   .    I    . .  •      • , .  .         ^  , .       .  .      I    *•  :  y 


Why  fhould  not;  I  more  than  olice  quote  Homer'sI 
verfes  to  you,  firtce  you  will  not  let  me  quote  any  of 


almoft  forgot,  what.oi^tJ^.tQt^ive.bee^ 

ten,  my  thanl^  for.  t;Hoic  ..adrniri^We/di^^^ 

me:  they  are. fo  good,. that ii. know,  not  .^vhether  tor 

give  the  preference -lo  them,  jor  to  the  figs  and  nwifb*^ 

rooms.    Farcwdl.'    •■   ''•.•-•:■••''    •■^'•'^'■'i  -      «  •' ^ 

-  -    '  I 

•  !   ^  .       .  .   '. :  i'       .        •  ,  .     •\  •    '.    f  .  !  H>/.     ^. ...   •.  I  .      If     '    'I. 

OB'5'E-R;vATTo^isr'-S:'  ''■■■•■■  '.■■'' 

M»     :.  ■    1  =  :    .■■..iVii    ,:::.■;::(    !;..;>:   i-.:/   v..    •...»/ 


There  is  a  cerdiin  ftea'dfn^ft  bf  irijrid  jh  i^  whjcli) 

Cto  only  arife  ffoin  i'  founij  !uW^i'liaii4ltig';  arid'*^  tcrtaii/ 
inclination  to  oblige,  and  to^iVfe'ho'6fi^c9,j»^i<ih'c^ 
proceed  from  a  tend6i-ncls  '^Phaui. ' '  Thib  i^^iftle  Introduces' 
idelf  with  that  good  humour,  which  ought  always  to  JTubfijIt 


ing  devoid  of  that  fplemn  ftifrneifi  wh;d^  is  fp  acceptable 
to  the  fons  of  mofiWt^,  and  prtde,  •^'  ^    ' '  -  '^"  ^^ 


■i 


!.  •  ?^?^.>.Honicr,  B.  1 7. .^. ^5,  ^    , : ; ,.: 
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OcTAVius  RuFU9  WIS  >  poct;  and  Puny  finding 
it  impoffible  to  comply  entirely  with  hb  friend's  requeft, 
bepns  with  a  quotation  out  of  Homer,  that  he  might 
m^e  his  denial,  though  but  in  part  of  that  requeft,  ac-^ 
ceptable  at  leaft  by  the  manner  of  declaring  it.  VirgiL| 
who  copied  Homer  with  a  pencil  little  inferior  to  his  great 
mafter's,  has  tranflated  this  quotation  thus  ; 

Aiidiity  et  voti  Pbas^us  fuccedere  partem 

Mtnte  diiUty  fartim  volucres  difperfit  in  auras  \ 

**  ^  ApoJtLO  heard,  and  part  of  his  requeft 
^*  Confirmed,  in  open  air  difpers'd  the  reft." 

Good  nature  is  a  virtue,  that  iniplres  us  with  the  trueft 
notions  of  tendernefs  and  compaffion  r  but  unleis  it  is  tem-<- 
pered  by  cool  fenfe,  and  deliberate  refle£lion,  it  drives  us 
into  an  extreme  of  folly  and  weak  compliance,  which  ends 
at  laft  in  lois  of  reputation,  fortune,  and  friends.  On  the 
^other  hand,  where  good^iature  (as  in  this  letter)  is  guide4 
\rj  reaibis,  and  direSed  by  judgement,  it  is  a  godlike  attri- 
bute, which  puts  us  a  degree  oeyond  the  common  herd  of 
inortals,  and  makes  us  worthy  the  peculiar  care  and  pro- 
vidence of  that  great  fource,  from  whence  it  fprings.  To 
,  a  mind  naturally  inclined  to  a£b  of  kindnefs  and  humanity, 
nothing  can  be  inore  irkfome,  ttian  to  be  under  a  neceffity 
of  curbing  thofe  generous  paffions.  This  is  finely  illuftrat- 
ed  by  a  paftage  in  Virgil,  where  Pallas,  the  fon  of 
EvANDER,  addrefling  his  fupplications  to  Hercules,  who 
had  formerly  been  bis  father's  gueft  and  friend,  adjures  the 
Qod  by  the  gonial  nights,  which,  in  his  mortal  ftate,  he 
had  once  pafled  under  Evander's  roof,  to  crown  him  with 
yi£l:ory,  and  to  endow  him  with  the  fpoils  of  Turnus  the 
Rutihan  King.  Fate  rendered  the  petition  vain,  and  Al- 
f:iDES  heard  with  foaow  a  prayer,  whidi  he  .could  not 
grant; 

Judiit  AtciDES Juv0n0mf  magnumquefub  imo 
C^rde  prenut  gemtum^  lacrym^que  effuSt  inanes  **. 


With  pief  fupprefi'd,  the  youth  Alcides  hears. 
And  bis  full  eyes  fhea  unavailing  tears," 

^  JEjoioA.  II.  #.  794.  >»  iSneid.x.  ^.464. 

IferQ 
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tli*Jr6  Vtltoi!.,  Whofe  bencvolehce  of  ftatufe  equalled  the 
brtghtilers  of  his  g^itius^  ^iikes  ereh  a  deity  flted^'tears^ 
when  unable  to  defeild  And  prefei'vo  the  virtuduV  toti  of 
EVAt^DBit }  and  the  potty  bjr  filling  the  brcaft  of  Hercu- 
les With  all  the  tenderne^  of  affiidiion,  beautifully  infinu- 
ates,  that  the  greateft  courage,  and  the  great^ft  compaffion9 
generally  dwell  together  iii  the  fame  foul. 

PiiNYj  who  had  always  been  an  advocate  for  the  Ba^ 
tidy   found  himfelf  much  embarrafled  by  a  requeft   from 
Gall  us,  who  was  his  particular' friend,  to  be  council  for 
him  in  a  caufe,  which  he  was  carry-ing  on  againft  them. 
The  requeft  was  made  by  Octavius  Rufus,  who  infifted, 
that  Pliny  fhould  not  appear  a^inftGALLUs,  if  he  was 
refolved  not  to  appear  for  him.     The  difficulty  of  fuftain- 
ing  a  conliftent  chara£^er  gave  occafion  to  this  polite  let- 
ter.    If  I  couldy  fays  our  author  to  Rut  Us,  excufe  myfelf 
upon  your  account  to  the  Baetici,  as  no  doubt  I  mighty  for  not 
appearing  againft  a  friend*,   whom  I  love  ami  honour ;  yet  I 
foouU  run  the  hazard  of  forfeiting  that  ejieeniy   with  which 
you  favour  nuy  hy  departing  from  ajieady  way  of  aSlingy  that 
I  have  hitherto  purfuedy  and  which  has  always  met  with  your 
approbation,     I  am  to  confider  your  opinion  of  me  in  general  ^ 
and  therefore  will  noty   by  endeavouring  to  pleafe  you  in  one 
particular  injtancey  incur  the  misfortune  of  dif^leafing  you  ever 
after.     The  Baetici  are  a  peopUy  whom  7  have  conftantly  ferved 
with  the  utmofi  fidelity y  and  have  neither  fpared  painsy  nor 
feared  dangersy  when  I  thought  I  could  obtain  jufticefor  tho  ~ 
provincey  or  do  it  ejfential  fervice,     I  cannot  therefore  waver 
nowy   and  plead  againjl  thoje  people.     But  if  I  cannot  plead 
againfl  the  Bxtici,  much  lefs  can  I  plead  againjl  Gall  us.  The 
medium  I  intend  to  follow y  agreeable  to  your  requejly  is  to 
withdraw,  and  to  be  abfent  t^on  the  occafion. 

Batica  is  a  part  of  Spain  now  called  Andalufta,  It  de- 
rived the  name  of  Batica  from  the  river  Batisy  (at  this  day 
the  Guadalquivir)  which  runs  through  the  middle  of  the 
country.  The  elder  Pliny  defcribes  it  as  a  very  fruitful 
fpot  :  *  CunSias  provinciarum  diviti  cultUy  et  quodam  fertile 
ac  peculiari  nitore  pracedit :  *'  It  has  the  pre-eminence  ovec 
**  the  reft  of  the  provinces  by  the  richnefs  of  its  culture, 
**  and  its  fertile,  and  peculiarly  beautiful  appearance.**  In  i 
the  time  of  our  autbof,  it  was  a  Roman  province;  and  the 

dangers  he  hints  at,  aroie  froni  the  (^pofition  he  conftai>tl7 
'     .  ■-■-  a 

*  Kin.  Hfft.  Lib.  3.  cap^  f . 
:    '  '  •  \  G  4  exerted^ 
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exerted^  and  the  accufatiotis  he  was  frequently  engaged  in^ 
againft.thfe  rapacious  governors,  who  were  inftituted  by  Do-< 
MIT  I  AN,  to  pillage,  and  feaft  upon  this  country.  Under 
u^cked  emperors,  provinces  muft  exped  wicked  governors  $ 
^nd  this  particular  territory  was  too  fine  a  morfel,  not  to 
have  f6me  iavourite  vulture  fix  his  daws  upon  it:  but 
Pliny,  ever  zealous  in  the  caufe  of  juftice,  knew  no  fear, 
fiplt  no  fatigue,  flopt  at  no  xianger,  when  opprefled  right,  or 
deferted  virtue  called  him  to  the  bar* 

EPISTLE    VIIL 
Pliny  /^  PompeiusSaturninus. 

YOUR  letters,  in  which  you  importuned  me  to 
fend  fome  of  my  writings  to  you,  came  very 
feafbnably.  For,  I  was  juft  then  fully  determined  in 
that  point :  you  have  therefore  given  the  fpur  to  a 
very  willing  racer,  and  have  at  once  faved  yourfclf 
the  excufe  of  refufing  fuch  a  trouble,  and  me  the 
aukward  bafhfulnefs  of  alking  it.  I  think,  I  may 
now  confidently  ufe  the  offer,  that  is  made  me  •,  nei- 
ther cai^  ygu  for  fhame  fhrink  back  from  your  own 
proppfal :  however  expedt  not  any  thing  new  from  a 
man  fp  indolent  as  I  am.  What  I  am  going  to  alk 
you  is  to  pals  your  judgement  once  more  upon  that 
feeech,  which  I  made  to  my  fellow-citizens,  when  I 
dedicated  a  public  library  to  dieir  ufe.  I  remember, 
you  then  gave  ipe  fome  criticifms  upon  it  in  general ; 
but  my  prelent  requeft  is,  that  you  would  not  only 
give  ^  ftrid  attention  to  the  whole,  but  that  you  will 
not  let  a  fingle  fyllable  efcape  your  moft  minute  cor- 
reftion^  for  even  after  your  emendations  I  Ihal]  flill 
be  at  liberty,  either  to  publifh,  or  fupprels.  How- 
ever, your  corredions  may  poffibjy  determine  me, 
and  yoyr  pen,  by  frequendy  going  over  the  work, 
piay  either  find  it  unworthy  and  unfit  for  the  public, 
qvj  by  the  fame  means,  give  it  another  turn,  and 
jnake  it  fit  to  appear, .   Jut  I  myft  own,  that  the 

mptive^ 
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HiDdves  ^F  my  delays  and  apprehenfions  arife  not  fb 
much  from  the  Ipeech  itfelf,  as  from  the  fubjedt  of 
it ;  for  certainly  it  is  too  fiill  of  vanity  •,  becaufe  I 
muft  inevitably  wound  my  modefty  (be  my  exprefli- 
ons  never  fo  condefcending  and  humble)  when  I  am 
obliged  to  fet  forth,  not  only  the  munificence  of  my 
anceftors,  but  my  own  generofity  alfo.  The  path  is 
dangerous  and  flippery,  even  although  a  man  were 
leduced  into  it  by  me  moft  urging  neceflity.  For,  if 
an  unwilling  ear  is  lent  to  the  praiies  we  beftow 
upon  others,  how  mucji  more  difficult  will  it  be  to 
obtain  a  patient  hearing,  when  our  whole  difcourie 
is  about  ourfelves  and  our  relations  ?  If  virtue,  when 
naked,  is  envied,  it  will  be  more  fo,  when  fet  off 
in  any  oilentatious  manner.  In  ihort,  good  deeds 
can  only  efcape  cenfure,  by  being  buried  in  obfcii- 
rity  and  filence.  For  which  reafon,  I  have  ofren 
aiked  my  own  confcience.  Is  this  compofition  of 
mine  merely  for  my  own  vanity,  or  is  it  not  as 
much  for  the  ufe  of  the  public  in  general,  as  for 
myfelf? 

Another  refleftion,  that  occurs  to  me,  is,  that 
many  things,  which  are  neceflary  whilft  we  are  per- 
forming an  adtion,  muft  lofe  their  ufefulnefs  and 
their  grace,  the  moment  that  action  is  performed. 
And  not  to  go  farther  for  examples,  what  could  be 
more  ufefiil  than  to  explain  the  grounds  and  motives 
of  my  liberality,  and  even  to  make  it  the  fubjeft  of 
a  difcourfe  ?  from  whence  thefe  advantages  refulted, 
firft  our  attention  was  for  fome  time  engaged  in  a 
feries  of  vLctuous  and  Uberal  thoughts  ;  and  then 
again,  by  dwelling  long  upon  them,  we  became 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  beauties ;  and 
laftly,  we  were  fecured  from  the  uneafineis  of  that 
repentance,  which  is  the  certain  confequence  of  a 
raih  and  overhafty  munificence.  Hence  too  we  were 
in  a  manner  brought  to  a  habit  of  de^ifiiig  money; 
for  as  nature  has  inftilled  into  all  men  a  dcfire  of 
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keeping  what  they  have,  wc,  vfboik  love  of  libcralicy 
lu-oceeded  jfrom  having  long  and  well  weighed  that 
virtue  in  the  equal  balance  cf  judgement  and  reflec- 
tion, rekafed  ourfelves  from  thofe  chains,  common 
as  they  are  to  the  reft  of  mankind ;  and  our  genero-^ 
fity  was  likely  to  apjpear  the  more  to  our  honour,  a^^ 
it  was  the  eSed  of  rea^n,   and  not  the  fallies  of 
whim  gnd  pafl[]on<    To  thefe  arguments  may  be  far^ 
ther  added,  that  I  did  not  exhibit  games  or  gladia^ 
tors;  but,  in  their  ftead,  eftaldiihed  an  annual  in- 
come for  the  maintenance  of  young  perfons  of  good 
families  and  finall  fortunes.  Pleafiires,  that  are  mere-^ 
ly  for  the  entertainment  of  the  eyes  and  ears,  are  fo 
mr  from  wanting  commendation,   that  they  ought 
gather  to  be  reftrained  than  to  be  encouraged  by  pub-^ 
lie  Ipeeches.    To  induce  a  man  to  undergo  the  irk-' 
ibmeneis  and  fatigue  of  education,   not  only  gifts, 
but  the  moft  inticing  eloquence  is  necelfery :  for  if 
phyficians,  by  kind  and  gentle  language,  perfuade 
their  patients  to  fwaHow  down  their  naufeous,  yet 
wholefome  medicines ;  how  much  more  ought  a  tru6 
lover  of  the  public,  to  ufc  all  the  fbft  bewitching 
arts  of  oratory,  when  he  exhibits  an  entertainment 
not  fo  acceptable  as  ufcfiil  to  the  people  ?  efpecially, 
when  it  was  my  bufinefe  to  endeavour,  that  what  was 
gpiven  to  thofe,  who  had  children,  Ihould  be  approv- 
ed of  by  thofe,  who  had  none ;  and  that  the  many 
Others,  who  muft  be  excluded  from  an  honour,  whicn 
could  be  enjoyed  only  by  few,  ihould  patiently  wait 
iia  eXpedation  of  that  honour,  and  try  to  defcrve  it. 

But,  as  at  the  time  I  fpoke  this  ^ech,  I  fhidied 
more  the  public  advantage,  than  my  own  private  re- 

Station,  in  ihtwing  how  defirous  I  was,  that  the 
1  intention  and  defign  of  my  benefadtion  ihould  be 
thoroughly  underftodd  and  take.  eSk£k  accordingly ; 
fo  now  I  am  afraid,  by  lending  it  into  the  world,  I 
ihall  appear  to  have  my  own. glory  more  in  view, 
than  any  advant^g^  that  can  adcruatx>  other  peq)le. 

Befides 
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Befidcs  V  all  this,  I  cannot  forget,  that  the  confciouf- 
nels  of  virtue  give*  more  real  ploafure,  than  the  feme 
of  it. 

Glory  fliould  foUow,  not  be  purfued  :  and  though 
merit  nuy  not  always  be  crowned  with  glory,  her 
charms  are  not  the  lefe  from  that  misfortune.  But 
theperfons,  who  do  public  benefits,  and  aftcrwaitis 
fet  mem  off  by  public  fpeeches,  feem  to  have  done 
them,  that  they  might  be  fpokcn  of,  not  to  foeak  bf 
them,  becaufe  they  had  been  done.  By  which  means 
H  performance,  that  might  appear  highly  magnifi- 
jcent,  when  related  by  another,  vanifhes  to  no- 
thing, wheii  fet  forth  by  the  author  himfelf.  For 
when  people  carniot  deftroy  the  aftion,  they  imme- 
diately attack  the  vanity  of  it :  fo  that  if  you  do  a 
things  that  ought  to  be  concealed,  the  aftion  is  blam- 
ed ;  and  if  you  do  a  thing,  that  ought  to  be  praifedj^ 
you  are  blacned'for  not  concealing  it. 

There  is  yet  another  very  particular  reafon,  which 
deters  me  from  making  this  oration  public :  for  I  did 
not  Ipeak  it  to  the  people,  but  I  fpoke  it  to  the  De-* 
curiohs,  nor  to  them  openly,  and  in  the  fight  of  the 
world,  but  privately  in  their  own  court.  I  fear  there- 
Tore  it  will  fem  inconfiftent,  that  at  the  time  I  fpoke 
it  I  fliould  fl,y  froni'tthe  applaufes  and  acclamations  of 
the  multitude,  and  fliould  now  run  after  thofe  apr 
plaufes  and  acclamations  byv  publifliing  the  work : 
and  that  I  fliould  then  keep  out  the  people,  for 
whom  it  was  defigned,  even  from  the  walls  of  the 
court,  merely  to  avoid  the  leafl:  fliew  of  ambition, 
and  fhould  now,  as  it  were  by  a  voluntary  piece  of 
pfl^titation,  try  to  gain  thofe  very  people,  who  czn 
feally  reap  no  other  benefit  from  my  gift,  than  whac 
may  arife  from  the  example  of  it. 

You  are  now  told  the  caufes  of  my  delay :  how- 
ever, I  will  follow  your  advice,  be  it  what  it  will ;  and 
your  authority  fliaU  be  a  fuflicient  reafon  for  my  ac* 
tions,    Farewell. 
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This  letter  is  obfcure  in  the  original.  It  is  too  certain, 
that  at  this  diftance  of  time  we  muft  be  often  obliged  to 
take  our  aim  at  random,  and  rather  to  guels  whereabouts 
our  author  is,  than  to  be  fure  of  pointing  him  out  ex- 
a&lv.  But,  if  our  fuppofitions  carry  with  them  an  air  of 
prooability,  founded  upon  reafon,  they  may  be  no  lefs  agree- 
able, than  a  well-turned  ftory,  which  is  fure  to  give  pleaiure, 
though  it  is  not  full  of  truth  in  every  particular. 

Ine  occafion  of  this  epiftle  is  a  moft  exemplary  piece  (4f 
liberality  in  Pliny,  who  had  given  to  the  people  of  Co^ 
mum,  bis  native  city,  (whofe  inhabitants  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  Roman  citizens,)  a  public  library,  open  and  accef- 
fible,  at  all  timeSj  and  to  all  degrees  of  men.  This  gift  was 
attended  by  a  fpeech,  in  which  our  author  fet  forth  the  fe- 
veral  advantages,  he  propofed  to  his  fellow-citia^ns,  by 
the  prefent  he  then  offered  them.  A  prefent,  which  was 
directed  entirely  to  the  benefit  of  others,  and  not  to  any. 
fame  or  intereft,  that  might  accrue  to  himfelf.  On  thefe 
occafions  it  was  ufual  to  inftitute  games,  and  exhibit  fhews, 
Oiat  might  at  once  adorn  and  perpetuate  the  folemnity  of  fo 
public  a  benefadion :  but  the  money,  which,  according  to 
rormer  cuftom,  had  been  confumed  upon  thefe  pompous  ex- 
travagancies, was  appropriated  by  Pliny  to  another  ufe. 
He  allotted  it  to  eftablim  an  annuity  for  the  maintenance 
and  encouragement  of  a  certain  number  of  young  perfons  of 
both  (exes  (all  Novocomenfes)  whofe  pedigrees  were  honour? 
able,  but  whofe  fortunes  were  low ;  young  men  and  wo- 
men, who  laboured  under  the  dignity  of  birth,  and  the  fla^ 
very  of  want  *. 

iiQ  virtue  is  more  eafily  miftaken  than  true  generofity ; 
becaufe  profufenefs,  oftentation,  and  cunning,  often  afTume 
die  fhape  of  munificence,  and  pafs  upon  me  world  with 
applaufe  and  fuccefs.  A  man,  who  iquanders  away  his  mo- 
ney, without,  any  kind  of  regard,  or  choice,  upon  whom 
his  gifts  are  beftowed,.has  no  more  right  to  the  chara£ler 
ctf*  geherofity,  than  the  mifer,  who  locks  up  his  riches  in  a 
chdS:.  Equipages,  numberlefs  fervants,  ufelefs  plate,  and 
fine  doatbs,   are  no  greater  inftances  of  generofity^  than 

•  VideLib.  7.  Ep.  18.  - 
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thejr  are  of  humility  :  neither  can  millions  laid  out  to  ac« 
complifh  fome  fly  deiign,  that  lurks  behind  large  bags  of 
money,  be  efteemed  the  efieds  of  liberality,  or  be  thoudit 
to  proceed  from  a  generous  heart.  Pliny,  in  this  epiffle» 
h^s  diftinguifhed  extremely  well  between  true  and  falfe  li* 
berality :  his  fpeech  turned  upon  that  topic ;  and  as  he 
could  not  avoid  to  mention  in  it  the  particular  view  he 
had  in  fo  exemplary  a  piece  of  munificence,  he  chofe  to 
call  his  bounty,  an  imitation  of  the  noble  examples  fet  be- 
fore him  by  his  anceftors,  rather  than  to  ailiune  the  fuQ 
rlory  of  it  to  himfelf.  His  modefty  farther  obliged  him  to 
this  oration  to  as  fmall  an  audience  as  poffible ;  and 

jrefore,  he  pronounced  it  to  die  decurions  privately  in  their 
own  court,  not  fufFering  the  doors  to  be  opened  \o  the  im* 
patient  multitude,  who  flood  waiting  without. 

Modefty  recommends  itfelf,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  flies, 
commendation;  and,  like  the  magnet,  attracts  even  iron, 
without  being  confcious  of  the  power  it  contains.  What 
Mr.  Waller  *  fays  of  love,  may  be  applied  to  modeft 
men  j  the  viSiors  fly  from  the  vanquijhed^  the  conquerors  Jhun 
the  conquered^  Mr.  Cowley  feehis  to  have  recolle£):ed  this 
epiftle,  where  he  fays.  It  is  an  hard  and  a  nice  fubje^for  a 
man  to  fpeak  of  himfelf 'i  it  grates  his  own  hearty  to  fay  any 
thing  of  dijparagement^  and  the  reader^ s  ears  to  hear  any  thing 
of  praifefirom  him. 

The  decurioTUy  fpoken  of  here,  by  Pliny,  were  the  A- 
curiones  municipales ;  a  name  given  to  the  fenators  of  the  Ro« 
man  colonies.  They  were  called  decurionesy  becaufe  their 
court  confifted  of  ten  peribns.  Augustus  chcrfe  this  me- 
thod to  give  die  cities  of  Italy^  fuch  as  had  colonies,  a  fhare 
in  the  ele^on  of  Roman  magiftrates,  the  decurions  having 
fuflBrages  dierein.  Comumj  one  of  the  cides  in  Gallia  Cija^ 
pinaj  was  a  Roman  colony :  it  had  been  firft  made  fo  by 
SciPio,  and  afterwards  gready  augmented  by  Pompey  and 
Cjesar.  And  as  Pliny's  bounty  was  intended  for  the 
ufe  and  benefit  of  his  fellow-cidzens,  it  was  neceflary  for 
him  to  regifter  his  aA  before  the  decurionsy  who  had  in  a 
manner  die  care  and  government  of  the  whole  province 
committed  to  dieir  charge :  but  even  then  he  followed  the 
moft  fecret  and  leaft  oftentatious  method  that  could  be  pur* 
fued,  and  pleaded,  as  it  were,  before  judges  at  their  oWn 
chambers. 

*  In  love  tkc  vidon  from  die  vanquifli'd  fly. 

Pliny 
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PtiHY  in  thUf  as  in  fome  preceding  lettera,  feems  t» 
luive  fixed  a  relblucion,  that  none  of  his  woifcs  flioiild  w^ 
pear  in  public  till  thqr  had  been  oreriooked  by  hit  friends. 
Fevr  people  were  prefent,  when  he  Ipoioe  this  oradoo ;  but 
the  impatience  of  feeing  it  was  umvcrfid  :  Ins  genius,  learn* 
ing,  mannerly  and  benevolent  di^ofition  were  known  and 
admired,  and  he  was  prefled  on  all  fides  to  indulge  Ac 
public  with  his  performances  in  general,  but  with  this 
work  in  rarticular }  which  he  commitB  tbci^re  to  the  per- 
ttfid  of  PoMPEius  SATUENIN08,  Oft  whofe  judgement 
be  had  the  utmoft  rdiance.  But  time  has  deprired  us  of 
9¥mry  thing  relating  to  the  (peech  except  this  l^ter. 

EPISTLE    DC 
Pliny  /^  Minutius  Fundanus. 

IT  i$  ftrange,  that  the  manner  of  pafling our  time 
at  Romif  every  (indie  day  we  ftav  there,  either  is» 
or  ieenif  to  be  agreeame  to  tenie  and  rea&n  ;  and  yet 
were  we  to  pais  it  in  that  manner  all  the  year  round, 
it  would  fii^m  the  contrary.  For  example,  if  you 
lUk  a  man,  ffl>af  be  has  been  doing  to  iaj?  the  anwer 
la,  /  attmUd  a  friend's  fon  at  bis  putting  on  the  toga 
vlrilis:  J  was  at  tbe  Jigning  a  marriage  contraS :  I  was 
Ma  wedding.:  I  was  witnefe  to  a  will :  Iwasfummon- 
§d  as  advocate  in  a  caufe :  or^  a  certain  neigbbotcr  of 
wim  wanted  m  advice.  The  day  you  do  thde  things, 
diey  iecm  of  great  oonfequence ;  but  when  you  re* 
fie^i  ihex  every  day  hai  oeen  dius  employed,  they 
Appear  of  no  confequence  at  all.  And  of  this  you 
are  ftill  more  convinced,  when  you  are  retired  at  a 
diftancc  into  the  country.  Then  your  memory  ac- 
cufcs  you,  and  you  crv  out,  Jlas^  bow  many  days 
have  Iconfumed  in  tr^  f  A  wfleftion,  that  conftant- 
ly  occurs  to  me,  as  loon  as  I  fettle  myfelf  at  Lauren- 
timmh  either  to  read,  or  wri^  or  ufe  fuch  bodily  ex* 
erciles,  as  may  conduce  to  the  fupport  and  chearful- 
neis  of  my  mind.  There  I  hear  nothing,  that  I  re- 
pent 
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pent  to  have  liftened  to :  I  fay  nothing,  that  I  repent 
to  have  uttered  :  no  perfon  under  my  roof  vents  any 
icandal  -,  nor  is  any  perfon  fubjeft  to  my  reproofs,  ex- 
cept myfelf,  who  am  often  difcontented  at  my  own 
writings.  No  hopes  deceive  me*,  no  fears  moleft 
me ;  no  rumours  diilurb  me :  my  books  and  my 
thoughts  are  the  only  companions  with  whom  I  con- 
verfe.  Welcome,  •  thou  life  of  integrity  and  virtue  ! 
Welcome,  fweet  and  innocent  amufement !  Thou 
that  art  almoft  preferable  to  bufinefe  and  employment 
of  every  kind.  O  fea !  O  ftiore !  thou  genuine  re- 
treat of  ftudy  !  how  do  you  affift  and  enrich  our  in- 
vention I  with  what  thoughts  do  you  inlpire  us !  A- 
rife  then,  Fund  anus  !  fnatch  the  firft  opportunity ; 
tear  yourfelf  from  empty  noife,  ufelels  hurry-,  and 
trilling  labours  ;  and  give  yourfelf  up  to  ftudy,  or 
]i^)oie :  for,  as  our  friend  Attilius  has  wifely  and 
jocofely  faidi,  //  is  better  to  be  quite  inaSrue^  than  aSivt 
to  nopurpofe^    Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

In  this  letter  Pliny  feems  to  have  confidered  the  many 
incoiiveniencies  of  a  city  life,  and  the  advantages,  pleafureo, 
and  iatisfa^on  pf  a  life  pafled  in  the  country,  in  retirement 
and  eaie.  He  begins  by  taking  notice,  that  the  buftiing 
employments  of  the  town  fill  up  a  man's  time  fo  fucceffively, 
.that  he  has  not  an  hour's  leifure  to  recolle£):  of  how  little 
confequence,  and  how  unfatisfaftory  thoie  occupations  are. 
It  is  a  kind  of  £dhion,  bp  he,  at  Rome  to  be  in  a  perpetual 
hurry  about  fuch  trifles,  as  appear  to  us,  when  we  reSed 
upon  them  afterwards,  merely  ropes  of  fand.  He  then  met> 
tions  ieveral  ways,  that  contributed  to  kill  time  in  diat  city. 
The  infiances  he  makes  ufe  of,  are  indeed  things  neceflary 
in  tibemfelves  to  be  done,  fuch  as  marriages,  contrads,  wills, 
&r.  but  the  witnefles  were  generally  fummoned  out  of 
compliment,  and  rather  becaufe  they  happened  to  be  in  town, 
than  becaufe  their  prefence  was  indifpenfably  wanted;  b 
that  a  man  once  freed  from  the  town,  would  be  certainly 
freed  from  fuch  employments* 

Horace 
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Horace  complains,  like  Pliny,  of  a  city  life,  and  fays, 
that  he  no  fooner  approaches  the  gardens  of  Mec^nas  at 
Rome  (near  which  were  the  buiying  places  for  the  dead,  and 
therefore  they  are  called  the  Efauiba  atra)  than  an  hundred 
Tuitors  leap  out  and  feize  upon  him. 

Atjimul  airas 
Ventum  eji  EfquiUasj  atiena  negotia  centum 
Per  caputs  et  circurn  faliunt  latus  *• 

^^  When  to  the  Efquilian  boundaries  I  come, 

**  My  country  pleafures  ill  exchang'd  for  Rome^ 

^'  Seiz'd  and  aflaulted  by  a  various  crowd 

^'  Of  anxious  mortals,  talkative,  and  loud, 

^'  Strait  all  their  cares,  and  bus'neis,  muft  I  hear 

*''  Buz  round  my  head,  and  teafe  my  tortur'd  car," 

The  poet  then  goes  on  to  recite  their  various  queftions, 
foUicitations,  and  complaints :  all  which  particulars  fully  re* 
prefent  die  miferable  fituation  of  a  man  of  any  importance, 
whofe  buflnefi  draws  him  to  noife  and  hurry,  and  whofe 
inclination  leads  him  to  ftudy  and  repofe.  The  whole  fatyr 
may  ferve  as  a  beautiful  comment  upon  this  epiftle. 

Pliny  further  fays,  that  when  he  comes  to  Laurentinumy 
his  country  feat,  and  looks  back  upon  thofe  days,  which  he 
has  pailed  at  Rome^  he  is  furprized  and  forry,  that  fo  much 
of  his  time  has  been  wafted  upon  trifles.  At  Laurentinum  he 
either  improved  him(elf  by  reading  and  writing,  or  amuied 
himfelf  in  fuch  es^ercifes,  as  contributed  to  £e  health  of 
his  body,  and  the  ftrength  and  vigour  of  his  mind.  Cor^ 
fori  vacoy  cujus  fulturis  animus  fujliuetur :  •*  I  give  myfelf 
^^  leifure  to  attend  to  my  bodily  health,  upon  the  ftrength 
**  of  which  greatly  depends  the  flatc  of  my  mind.'^  Rid- 
ing was  prob^lv  his  favourite  exercife,  as  it  is  not  only  con- 
ducive to  healtn  and  long  life,  but  to  ftudy  and  fpecula^ 
tion.  It  not  only  braces  the  nerves  of  the  t>ody,  but  en- 
livens the  faculties  of  the  foul ;  the  one  being  fo  a^uated  by 
the  other,  and  their  fenCations  fo  woven  together  and  inter- 
mixed, that  where  the  proper  temperament  of  the  body  is 
not  prderved,  the  faculties  of  the  foul  cannot  exert  them- 
felves  with  vigour.    The  motion  of  riding  keeps  up  the  hu- 

»  lib.  a«.  Satyr,  6, 
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Azn'ctConotny  in  the  manner  defcribed  by  Jixv tK  At,  a  fnem 
fana  in  corpore  faru ;  ^'  the  body  found  and  underftanding 
*^  clear,"  And  at  the  fame  time  that  it  helps  digeftion,  it 
drives  away  all  thofe  noxious  vapours  fo  fatal  to  the  Englijh 
nation  in  particular^  and  fo  deftrudive  to  judgement  and 
reafon  in  generaL  It  is  performed  at  leis  expence  of  (pirits 
than  walking  or  any  other  exercife ;  and  feems  to  have  been 
inftituted  by  provioence)  at  once  for  the  pleafuTe  and  pre* 
forvation  of  mankind. 

Pi.iNY  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  in  the  country^  he  is  under 
no  fort  of  reftraint,  either  in  what  he  hears  or  what  he  fays/ 
An  univerfal  freedom  reigns  there,  and  all  the  bleffings  of 
focial  life  are  enjoyed  in  their  full  liberty  and  perfe£Hon. 

Nemo  apud  me  quenpmm  Jmi/lris  femunihus  carpit :  "  At 
^^  my  table,  fays  our  author,  there  are  no  bitter-  infults 
^'  vented  againre  any  perfon  ^hatfoever ;  the  charadters  of 
^^  the  prefent  and  die  abfent  are  equally  fafe  there."  This  max'^^ 
im^  iaid  down  in  oppofition  to  flander  and  defamatory  flurs^ 
fliews  fuch  a  benevolence  of  nature,  and  fiich  an  uptightnefi" 
qi  faoui,  that  it  cannot  be  fiifficiently  admired,  nor  too 
dofely  followed.  ThR  fermones  JiniJIri  are  thofe  fort  of  ma** 
Ucious  infimiations,  which,  by  expreffing  littte^  leave  roont 
to  imagine  a  great  deal:  they  are  like  poifpned  foilsj  witK 
which  :nd  body  imagines  hip  can  be  deeply  wounded,  and 
et  their  touch  is  infidlible  deftru£tion.  jHiey  confift  of 
f-words,  hints,  doubts,  and  fheersj  but  they  never  could 
find  adouttance  into  Pliny's  doors* 

.Odatu.otium^  htmefiumquei  etc  pCBm  onmikegbtid  pulchriusf' 
We  perceive  in  this  fontence  the  preference,  which  Pliny 
gives  to  the  otium%.  or  life  of  indolence,  before  the  negotium^ 
or  life  of  bufinefs,  not  upon  idl,  'but  upon  many  occafions. 
His  meaning  feems  to  be  this. :  ^^  As  much  as  I  pr^er,  (ays 
he,  "  ihe&emty'of^reitoft,  ^td  a'^m6rea^ive,'and  Idfs  re- 
tired fcene  of  life,  yet  there  are  fome  particular  kinds  of 
employment,  for  whith  I  wbidd  quit  my  tranquility  wifK 
**  fic^afurej^,  !employments,r  wherein  the  intcreft  of  my 
•*  friends,  my  duty  to  my  emperor,  or  .the  profperity  of 
^  my'country,  are  depending^  and  concerned," 

O  mare  f  *  0  littus  f  tiertm  fecretumque  MwrtXvt !  ^dam 
inuba  iitvimtis  r  J^uam  mtAa-dfaath!  «<  Ofea!  Oftiore! 
"  fireet  teriremcrit,  and  iltiti<ble  place  for  ftii^,  how  do 
^*  you  help  nty  imagination,  what  fentiments  adVou  in- 
^<  fpire  !"  A  philofopher,  wjhto  }ike  Pliny  extraaed  know- 

.  a  Juvenal  Sat.  lo.  -p,  356, 
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ledge^  and  ^^lered  fpeculationp  from*  every  outward  ohjeSt 
around  him,  muft  cry  out,  ^am  multa  Immiitis^  diSatifqui  / 
whenever  he  viewed  the  Tea,  lopked  down  upon  the  ground, 
or  turned  his  eyes  up  to  heaven*    The  exdaihations  which  he 
makes  ufe  <^  in  this  fentej;ice>  and  which  feem  to  rife  upon 
him  as  he  Fecdle(%s  th^  happy  hours  he  has  paflod  upon  the 
ijbrand,  ma^^im  m^>vpitv^v  imhivvwiy  are  cxtiemeiy  beau- 
tiful.   The  fil^nce  of  tb^  iWe,  the  proipedk  on  every  fide, 
and  the  folitude  of  the  place,  were  all  fo  many  excitements 
to  thought  a|)d  refle^on.    It  was  here  our  author  cfaofe  to 
retire ;  it  w^  her«  he  chofc  to  ikidy  ;  it  was  here  he  oon- 
tysmplated  the  wonders  of  the  decjp,  and  the  mighty  works  of 
the  creation :  Jcfois  9mnw  pkna.   ■.  This  was  as  far  as  the 
ableft  and  the  wifeft  man  €Oii)d  go,  without  the  light  of 
ChrifUanity:   ^nd  therefor  Pj^isrv's  AQtions.  of  tlie  deity 
muft  ari&  ^m  the  i)ug]b^  wonAsn  of  the  tmiverfe^  from 
tht  bemens  aiow^  from  the  es^ih  henMhy  and  from  the  waters 
under  the  earth :  each  of  which.  ikfiimeA  toe  gUrjf'  of  G^ 
each  of  wl^<iijiefvetb  bis  b^fufyt^^ik. 

We  tpe  m  ^is  ^iftle  ^  cidinn^  Mai  f^renity  of  thought, 
a  love  of  fpUtude  a^id  ]^{^pi9«nW  ^  ^  preterehte  of  the 
country  to  the  tcrwi^  which  ore,  (i^.  conAant  effbfb  eS  % 
quod  void  of  oftnce,  a^^t^^;2i^:|ieace  with  itfelf:  and 
the  epjflle  i^  a^  the  li^^¥a?ja\^|ift  c^ure  upon  that  bufy,* 
fcuzzmg,  v;|in»-^ori9U8  aoimai)  M  important  trifler;  who, 
in  the  da)^  piffj/jfir^  was  Koj$Sf»iiSiy  t<^  be  found  in  the 
Porum  at  Romey  and  in  thefe  day^i  wi  ia  thi&  ihmd,  is  t» 
be  met  with  ia  ^  public  places  \«ditfain  the  bills  of  mortality. 

.jp;pisTL,5:  X. 

'      Ptiiir  /d  Atr-iUs.  CxJEMEMS,. 


IF  ever  polity  learning  Acne  m  ow  city,  it  is  now 
in  meridian  glory:  nunfieious  and*  eminent  are  the 
examples  of  it :  out  of  the  many  I  need  quota 
pnlyone,  EtiEtiik  atji^s.  Ae  philofophcr.  When  I  was 
a  young  foldier  in  A^,  I  had  an  opportunicy,  by 
being  frajuently  at  his  houie»  to  Jocjc  into  him  tho* 
rougbly :  and  I  took  ibme  pains  to  be  beloved  by 
him: /pains  I  ihould.  not  fty,   for  he  is  by  nature 
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4^{y  of  accefi,  open,  and  a  ffarong  inftancc  of  the  hu- 
manity which  he  teaches.  I  wifh  I  had  fulfilled  the 
hopeis  he  conceived  of  me  at  that  time,  in  the  fame 
proportion,  that  he  has  added  to  the  virtues  he  theti 
had :  or,  perhaps,  I  admire  thofe  virtues  more  noW 
dun  I  did  at  that  time,  becaufe  I  underiland  them 
better ;  although  as  yet  I  have  only  an  imperfed  idea 
of  them ;  for  as  in  pictures,  ftatues,  and  worics  of 
that  kind,  a  man  muft  be  an  artiil  to  be  a  judge  :  fy 
in  wifiiom,  a  man  muft  have  it  in  himfelf  to  judge 
ef  it  in  others.  But  if  I  judge  rightly,  the  virtue^ 
of  Euphrates  are  fi>  eminent  and  con4)icuous,  that 
they  muft  neceffiuily  aiFe£i:  any  man,  who  has  a  mo" 
der^e  iharc  of  learning.  His  arguments  are  carried  on 
with  great  acutene&,  great  weight,  and  great  dnbel- 
liihments :  and  he  ft^uently  difplays  mat  fublimd 
and  diffiafive  kind  of  eloquence,  which  is  fo  remark-^ 
able:  in  Plato.  His  ftyle  is  fluent  and  often  varied, 
and  fo  diftingiiifhed  by  fweetnefs,  that  he  both  lead^ 
and  drives  thofe,  who  are  nFK>ft  obllinately  determin-t 
ed  t0  oppofe  him.  Add  to  this  the  tallnefs  of  his' 
flatore,  me  gracdulnefi  of  His  countenance,  his  fine 
hcad^  of  hair,  and  his  bufliy  and  filVer  beard :  whidv 
^ug^  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  gift'  06 
c&aisce,'  aind  of  no  intrinfic  value,  yet  greatly  otp* 
Cfcoife  the  veneration  paid  to  him.  His  drefs  is*  per^ 
fedjy  neat  and  plain  :  bis  looks  are  grave,  not  rbr- 
Inddiag  ^  fo  that  dt  firft  &^t  he  will  ftiike  you  witji 
great  Jiw^e^  but  it  is  ttxi  2tfft  void  of  fear.  The  plo-' 
litsnefi  4ilt  his  manners  is  equal  to  the  innoceno^*  o? 
likdife;  He  atcaisks  the  vk&ij  ahd  not  thb  jpeiilbnsr 
o#  meh^  nor  does  he  fh'  much  chaftile,  as  ^end' 
dikmi  ^  Youi«  ^cmtdon  muft  inevitably  follow;;  'and! 
h«n^' u]p(^'hJs  mftni^ons !  and- when  you  are  ;|^r-k 
feftly  convinoejd  by  hi*  exhttftitiOBS,  you  wilt  wiflr 
to  hearth^m^gain. 

He  has   three   children,  two  of  which  ait  fbtts:: 
theie  he  has  educated  with  the  utmoft  care*    His  fa- 

-   :     '     ■  H  2  ther- 
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ther-in-law,  Pompeius  Julianus,  is  a  man  of  a 
nioft  exalted  charadter,  but  particularly  in  this,  that 
he,  who  was  governor  of  a  province,  and  had  the 
chief  nobility  there  at  his  command,  chofe  out  Eu- 
phrates for  his  fon-in-law,  not  as  a  perfon  diftin- 
guifhed  by  his  honours,  but  by  his  wifdom.  Yet, 
why  Ihould  I  fpeak  any  more  of  a  man,  who  is  loft 
to  me  ?  Is  it  to  encreafe  the  anguilh,  that  I  fuffer  in 
fueh  a  loft?  tied  down* as  I  am  to  one  of  the  greateft, 
and  cdnfequently.  one  of  the  moft  troublefome  em- 
Joyments  in  the  empire :  an  employment,  that  o- 
>liges  me  to  hear  caui^s,  to  fign  petitions,  to  make 
up  public  accounts,  an4  to  write  innumerable  letters, 
where  not  one  word  of  polite  literature  can  pof- 
fibly  be  introduced.  Now.  and  then  I  take  an  op- 
portunity (for  fometimes  I  fiiatch  a  moment  from 
bulineis)  to  coniplain  to  Euphrates  of  the  fatigues 
of  my  employment :  he  coqiforts  ■  me  by  aflurances, 
that  it  is*  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  parts  of  philolb- 
phy  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  public,  to  make 
one  felf  mafter  of  .bufinefs,'\;jto.  giye  judgement,  to 
expedite  and  ta  pxecute  juftice",  and  thus  to  put  in 
pradtiqe  the  various  ldfe|ls  wp  learn  from  the  philofo- 
phcr?.  therofelves..  I^i  this  iaftanjce  his  perfuafive  e- 
loquence  fails :  nor*  can- 1  be  qoaviaccd,  that  it  is 
Ijcttcr  to  be  employed  as  J,  ana^  than  to  pals  my 
tinie,  in  attending, his  leftures,  and  karning  his  pre-, 
ccpts  J  for  whicly  reafon  1  am  more  earrieft  in  ex- 
tortiajg  you,  who  have  ieilure^  tjiat  tiic  next  time 
you  come  to  Rom  (mdyoii  Ihould  come  the  fooner. 
for  fuch  a  palljycju  will  luffer  yourfelf  to  be  poliflied. 
by  fp  inafterly  a  h^nd.  In  this,  yoy  perceive  IfoUow: 
not  the  example  of  many  othiers,  by  envying  thofe 
benefits,  of  which:  I  cannot  partake  t  on  the,  contrary, 
I  feel  a  moft  fenfiWe  pieafiirp,:  :in  \feeing  my  friends : 
enjoy  thofe  advantages,  which  f4te  denies  to  me.: 
Fyewell.  ^ 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

Every  man  bears  two  charafters  ;  the  one  direftly  the  re- 
vcrfe  of  the  other,  and  perhaps  neither  exaftly  true.  Thik 
arifes  from  the  blind  partiality  of  friends,  and  the  boundlefi 
inveteracy  of  enemies  :  by  the  firfl;  we  are  painted  gods,  by 
the  latter  devils  ;  and  yet  look  into  us,  and  we  are  only  an 
cardJy  being,  fituated  betwixt  the  two  extremes.  Eu-> 
PHRATEis  the  philofopher,  whofe  pifture  is  here  drawn  in 
fo  fweet  an  attitude  by  Pliny,  is  painted  by  Philostra- 
Tus,  according  to  the  fcholiaft  Catanjeus,  in  the  moft 
hideous  colours  iniaginable.  Pliny  deforibes  him  of  a  very 
rare,  and  excellent  nature.  If  Philostratus  is  to  be 
credited,  he  was  Inter  foeneraiorum  mevfas  caupo  quajhiarius^ 
fceneratoTy  publicanus^  nummtdarius^  ad  omnia  venalia  fe  con- 
vertensy  foribus  potentiorurn  tnagis  affjxus  quam  janitores.  Sq 
bafe  a  charafter  ought  not  to  be  rendered  intoEnglifli.  But  tt> 
clear  up  and  explain  the  injured  reputation  of  EuphrateSj 
we  may  reft  on  rfie  unblemiflied  honour  of  Pliny,. which 
like  die  fhield  of  Ajax,  will  at  once  cover  himfelf  and  his 
friends. 

The  friendfliip  between  Euphrates  and  our  author  be- 
gan, when  the  latter  was  extremely  youngs  when  he  was 
learning  the  art  of  war  in  Syria.  It  may  be  imagined  from 
tiience,  that  he  was  deiigned  ioj  the  army,  rather  than  the 
bar ;  but  fuch  an  imagination  ctti  only  arife  from  the  nar-^ 
row  method  of  education  that  prevails  in  our  own  times.  The 
Romans  proceeded  in  another  ^manner  9  diey  bred  up  the 
ypung  gentlehien,  who  were  intended  for  the  bar,  in  the 
fiuence  of  war,  and  military. afi^rs,fo  that  after  they  had 
filled  the  offices  of  praetor,  or  conful,  they  might  be  capably 
pf  governing  provinces,  and  aiUng,  if  required,  with  as 
much  knowledge  and  authority  in  the  camp,  as  i^  the  fo- 
rum. Thofe,  who  were  defigned  for  the  3,rmy,  were  jpre-» 
vioufly  brought  up  to  underftand  the  civil  confritution,  and 
to  know  the  full  fcope  and  extent  of  the  Roman  laws :  by 
which  means  moft  of  their  generals  were  orators,  and  moj| 
of  their  orators  were  generals.  The  foldier  knew  how  to 
adminifterjuftice,  and  the  lawyer  knew  how  to  exercife  and 
command  troops ;  nor  can  a  more  compleat  chara£ler  be 
formed,  than  the  foldier  and  the  orator  both  joined  In  one 
inan,  .;....■.■ 
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A  man,  the  Aate^s  whole  ihiuider  bom  to  weild^ 
And  fh^e  at  once  the  fenate  ^d  the  field  *• 

At  die  time  that  Pliny  wrote  this  letter  to  Atrivs  Cls^ 
MENS)  he  bore  one  of  the  chief  offices  of  the  ftate  :  he  was 
pnsfi&us  0r4iru^  a  commiffioner  of  the  tretfury,  Cornu^ 
res  TsRTULLys  was  hi8colle|ue  in  that  office.  Pliny  was 
f^u^l  to  ^  tn^ft  mi  digiiity  <)f  fo  great  $ui  employment* 

^  PioP£*5  chaxader  of  John  Duke  of  Akgylk. 

g  P  J  S  t  LE     XL 
ftiVY  /^Fajius  Justus^ 

IT  Is  M  *ge  fince  I  h^^ftom  you.  You  will  fay 
yx)u  iWe  nothing  to  write:  write  then  to  tell  me 
^ ;  OT  let  your  letter  cpnlift  only  pf  that  old  fafhion^ 
led  com^knent.  In  hopes  that  you  are  welly  lamfoat 
this  frefent  writing^  This,  even  this,  will  fttisfy 
me :  for  what  can  I  defire  more  ?  You  imagine  I 
jeift  ^  upon  my  word  I  am  ferious.  Tell  me,  pray 
tell  fpe,  how  you  pafe  your  time  ?  I  cannot  bear  your 
'    S^ei^ce  without  great  uneafinefs.    Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS, 

jl^fafence  is  tht  toiichflone  of  friendfhip.  A  man  of  an^ 
iihm^y  dii^fition  flights  and  forgets  thofe  when  abfent, 
iaJho  )iyere  his  darlW  fayoipites  when  prefent :  but  the  heart 
oF  a  firm  and  fwthful  friend  is  not  to  be  altered  by  time, 
tolace,  of  other  Separating  drcumillances.  It  is  from  this 
loplfencv  of  fijul,  that  Pliny  fhinv^,  in  the  foregoing  fliort 
^pifite;^  iuch  a  fehrency  of  affb&ion,  and  fuch  an  impatient 

•  fetoftmefe  after  the  heath,  and  welfere  of  Fabius  JusTtrs. 

in  the  freaipih  ai^d  ^ecjtiency  of  converfetjon  betwixt  tw0 
perfons,  whoie  intimacy  leads  diem  to  be  often  together, 
Ettle  fais,  and  lj>lenetic  altercations  will  now  ?ind  then  arife, 

*  wMdn  xxcafion  coolndfe,  and  heart-btimings,  Aat  create  a 
|hyneis,  an4  fiir  up  an  |ui9afmc&  on  each  fide;  but  abftnce 

■    '       ■■''''■"■  cures, 
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oatMy  9uil  oUiterates  ali  fuch  differences ;  and  the  abfent 
firiend  zppesLrs  like  a  diammd  fet  to  rieor  at  a  diftance,  which 
difpliys  ^msOing  hrightncis,  when  nof  too  clofe  to  the  eye  ; 
but  upon  a  nearer  approach,  and  a  more  minute  examma- 
tion,  is  often  difcover^d  to  have  fome  finall  flaws,  that  take 
away  from  the  luilre,  and  depreciate  the  value.  Deaths 
i^dh  is  only  a  longer  abfente,  has  the  fame  cfEift,  but  in 
a  much  flronger  degree ;  fo  diat  we  frequently  fee  the  ill- 
futunsd  hufbimd  weeping  lindl  great  fincerity  over  his  wife's, 
manumont,  and  the  mams  fatmr  breaking  bis  heart  for  cm 
imdutiful  fon.  There  is  a  flrange  perverfenefs  in  faumaa 
nature ;  we  love  and  b&te  at  wronjg  ieafons ;  pafl  and  fo* 
ture  pleafures  we  view  through  maenifying  ^afles ;  the  pre- 
fent  we  never  enjoy :  but  like  children  cry  for  thofe  play- 
things, ^ich,  when  v^e  have  in  our  hands,  we  tear  te 
pieces. 

To  juftify  thefe  general  obfervations,  may  we  not  fbppofe, 
^t  when  Pliny  fars  to  Fabivs,  Ludert  m$ puUih  he  » 
confcious  of  fome  little  bickertng?^  that  had  paifed  between 
them  ?  the  remembrance  of  which  might  make  F ABiVf 
wonder  at  fuch  waitn  expreffions  of  Love  andfriendfliip,  ^to/fi 
fuch  a  zealous  and  kind  reproach^  for  not  being  fo  conftant 
jn  his  epiftolary  correlpondence,  as  h^  had  been  in  his  per^ 
fonal  vifits. 


EPISTLE     XII. 
Pliny  /^Calestrius  Tyro.    , 

J'  Have  fuffcrcd  the  Iwavicft  tefs,  if  the  deprivatioii 
of  fo  great  a  man  is  to  be  expreffcd  by  that  nume. 
ORELLius  RuFus  is  gone?  fallen  too  by  his  owii 
choice !  a  gauling  aggravation  of  my  fonow  ;  for  t6 
me,  that  kind  of  d^3i,  which  proceeds  neithipF  froni 
nature  nor  from  fete,  feems  of  all  others  the  moft  to 
be  lamented*  Where  fickncfs  puts  an  end  to  fife,  we 
fabmit  to  the  inevitaWie  neceflity,  and  are  comforted  •, 
but  where  deatfi  is  voluntarily  called  ih,  <3wr  grief 
feels  no  allay,  becaufe  we  muft  believe  our  friends 
might  have  lived  much  longer.    Corelhus  has  been 
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induced  to  this  aftion  by  the  ftrength  of  reafon, 
(which  to  wife  men  ftands  in  the  place  of  fate)  not* 
withftanding  the  many  inducements  he  had  to  live ; 
a  clear  confcience,  an  excellent  charafter,  great  in- 
fluence and  intereft.  Add  to  thefe,  his  daughter,  his 
wife,  his  grandfon,  his  fifters,  and,  amidft  fo  many 
tender  pledges,  his  true  and  faithful  friends  :  but  he 
laboured  under  fo  long,  and  fb  grievous  an  illnefs, 
that  with  all  thefe  valuaole  confiderations  of  life,  the 
motives  of  death  were  (till  lhx)nger.  At  three  and 
thirty  years  of  age  (as  I  heard  him  declare)  he  was 
fiirft  feized  with  the  gout.  It  was  hereditary  to  him  : 
for  our  diftempers,  like  other  things,  are  often  de- 
livered down  to  our  pofterity.  Whilft  he  was  young, 
he  conquered  and  kept  it  under  by  abftinence  and 
.temperance  j  ^d  upon  the  firfl  attack,  after  he  grew 
into  years,  )ic  fuftained  it  by  the  greatnefs  of  his 
mind.  I  c4me  to  him  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
when  he  had  a  houfc  not  far  from  Rome^  and  found 
Jiim  fuffering  under  the  mofl:  inexpreflible  anguilh, 
and  the  mbft  wretched  torments  that  can  be  imagin-r 
cd :  for  at  that  time  the  diftemper  had  not  confined 
itfelf  to  his  feet  only,  but  had  wandered  through 
every  part  of  his  .body.  The  attendants  in  his  bed- 
chamber iinmediately  went  out:  This  was  his  cuf- 
toni  \^enever  any  or  his  moft  familiar  friends  came 
to  him :  Nay,  his  wife,  a  woman  capable  of  being 

Strufted  widi  the  hi^eft  fecrets,  left  the  room, 
e  r.plled  his  eyes,  and  laid  to  me :  Wherefore^  Qh  ! 
wh^tfof^^  do  you  think  I.  hear  my  cr^el  pains  fo  long  ? 
h  is  that  Imay^  if  pojthki  outlive  this  monjlrous  ty- 
rants though  it  were  hut  one  Jingle  day.  Great  Ju- 
piter !  bmft  thotf  kejiowed  upon  me  a  body  equal  to  my 
mindy  my  mfie^  fhould  have  been  atcomplifhed.  Hear 
yen.  grant9d  his  defire,  with  which  he  was  fo  fully 
(x^ntented,  that  knowing  he  fhould  now  die  a  free 
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4iDenflaved  Roman,  he  broke  through  all  the  lefKr 
ties,'  numerous  as  they  were,  that  chained  him  dowA 
to  Ufe.  His  diftemper  had  for  fome  time  encreafed, 
althou^  he  had  tried  to  aiiwage  it  by  temperance :  at 
length  the  continuance  of  it  overcame  his  conftancy  j 
and  he  had  already  abftained,  during  four  days, 
from  all  kind  of  ^nourilhment,  when  his  wife  Hispul- 
hA  fent  our  common  friend,  Caius  Geminius,  to 
ine,  with  the  difinal  news,  that  Corellius  was 
determined  to  die  -,  that  neither  the  entreaties  of  her- 
felf,  nor  her  daughter,  made  the  leaft  impreffion 
iippn  him ;  and  that  I  was  the  only  perfon  lett,  who 
could  reconcile  him  to  life.  I  ran  immediately,  and 
was  akeady  juft  at  his  door,  when  again  Hispulla 
lent  Julius  Atticus  to  let  me  know,  that  now  even 
my  interceffions  would  hot  avail,  fo  obftinately  was 
he  hardened  in  his  refolution.  He  had  laid  to  his 
phyfician,  who  was  prefling  him  to  take  fome  food» 
y  am  delermined :  A  ientence,  that  filled  my  ibul  at 
once  with  aftoniihment  and  grief.  I  now  refleft  what 
a  friend,  what  a  man  I  am  deprived  of!  He  was 
fixty  fc ven  years  old  when  he  died ;  a  length  of  age 
iufficient  for  men  of  the  moft  robuft  conftitutions :  I 
know  it.  He  is  rejeafed  from  perpetual  torture : 
I  know  it.  He  left  his  relations,  nay  he  left  the 
(Commonwealth,  degrer  to  him  than  all  his  relations, 
flourifhing  and  happy.  This  I  know  alfb.  And 
yet  I  mourn  his  death,  as  if  he  had  &llen  in  the 
flower  of  his  youth,  and  the  full  ftrength  of  his 
conffitution :  but  to  own  to  you  my  weaknefs  ;•  my 
fonx)w  is  in  a  great  meafure  occasioned  upon  my 
own  account :  I  have  loft,  oh  I  have  loft  the  witnels^ 
the  guide,  the  mafter  of  my  conduft.  In  ftiort  to 
tell  you  what,  in  the  firft  tranlports  of  my  grief,  I 
laid  to  our  neighbour  Calvisius  v  I  fear  I  mall  gron^ 
kis  circumfped  than  I  have  been.-  Adminifter  mttt^ 
fore  ibme  comfort  to  me  :  tell  me  not,  that  he  was 
eld,  that  he  wa^  infirm,  (they  are  fircumftances  I 

have 
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have  long  known)  but  let  it  be  fbme  new,  ibnie  im- 
common  confolation ;  fbmethii^  I  faavie  never  heard, 
nor  read  of.  All  th^t  I  have  a£roady  heaxxl,  or  read^ 
occurs  to  my  memory ;  but  that  is  not  Efficient  to 
overcome  my  forrow.    Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Among  the  many  misfortunes,  to  which  humal!  kind  are 
liable,  the  death  of  friends  is  leaft  fupportable.  If  the  doc- 
trines and  eonfolation  of  Chriftianity  are  often  not  fufficient  to 
idleriate  die  vraj|ht,  h6w  much  more  heavy  muft  it  be  to 
htkthens,  laboimng  under  die  datlcnefs  and  imcert:unty  of  a 
ftttiire  ftate?  They  had  indeed  a  mythology,  in  which  were 
'  iet  bcfoie  them  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  rewards  and  pun^- 

m^ots,  happineis  and  mifery :  bat  the  fyftem  was  mixed 
with  fuch  an  infinite  number  of  ftran^e  fables,  ftufied  with 
"^  fo  many  fhockmg  abfurdities,  and  buik  on  fach  notorious 

fanprobabilities,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  be  believed  by  men 
rf  learning  and  philofophy.  From  the  light  of  nature  thcre- 
Ibre  our  author  feems  to  have  dtawn  ^e  following  fenti- 
anent. 

MJf  e^itk  luSfuofiffimum  gmus  mortis^  qua  nsfi  §x  naturi^ 
mcfatalis  videtur.  Nam  uttunque  in  illisy  fui  marbofiniun^ 
tuf'f  magnum  ex  ipj&  maffntaU  filatium  eft  \  in  iis  vero,  qmt 
arcefftta  mors  aufert^  hie  tnfanmiHs  dolor  ejl^  quod  ^eduntur 
potuijfi  diu  iJivere. 

**  My  friend,  faysPiiKY,  has  fallen  by  his  own  hands  : 
•*  a  moft  melancholy  circumftance  in  the  lofs  of  him ;  for 
**  Jfiircly  ttefct  fdrt  M  death,  which  is  the  ^rfFe£t  of  choice, 
^  and  not  of  fete,  is,  of  aB  otfaeit^  die  mcdt  to  be  regpetted, 
*<  fefpecially  when  I  cenfider  that  he  might  have  lived  much 
^'  lon^ ;  lb  diat  I  am  deprived  of  that  comfort,  which 
^*  ariies  from  a  total  rubmiiOton  to  the  decrees  of  heaven." 

Keafon,  even  unailifted,  mi^t  teach  us,  that  the  Being, 
who  gave  ts  li!fe,  h^  a  right  to  difpofe  of  it,  when  and  how 
hethiricsfit:  and  ib  iennble  weit  the  andents  of  this  doc- 
frine,  and  dF  Ac  horrid  knfneiy  of  fdf^murder,  that  Vir- 
oii.  «  h^placed  the  Suitiiks  ifti  A  Aaieof  pUnifhment,  arif- 
ing  entifdy  horn  tilieir.own  sefieCtions  on  what  diey  had 
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hfifties  pefuhrere  faanu^  memjue  ferg/l 
Proff€er€  ^mmas.     S^m  ^eUtu^  ittk&e  in  akt 
NUnctt  paufertm  ftdm^os  ferfern  iahcfris! 
Fbs  ohfiati  irijiifi4e  patus  inamaMis  unii 
Migat^  tt  nruiws  Siytc  interfujk  coercit. 

^  The  next  in  dace,  and  punifhftient,  are  they, 
**  Who  prodigailjr  throw  their  fouls  away. 
^  Fools,  who  repining  at  their  wnetched  State, 
**  And  loathing  anxious  Hfe,  fuborti'd' their  ^te. 
*<  With  late  repentance,  now  they  would  retrieve 
^  The  bodies  they  forfook,  and  wilh  to  live, 
^  Their  pains  and  poverty  defire  to  bear, 
^  To  view  the  light  of  heav'n,  and  breathe  the  vital  air« 
•*  But  fate  forbids ;  the  Stygian  Floods  oppofe; 
♦^  And,  with  nine  circling  ftreams,  die  captive  foulf 
«  inclofe  V* 

It  is  impoflible  to  read  the  authors  c£  antiquity,  whofe 
writings  are  fo  juftly  deemed  models  of  every  moral  virtue^i 
without  being  convinced,  .that  they  ima^ned  themfdves  to  b6 
accountable  after  death  for  the  actions  of  their  life :  and  al-f  - 
though  felf-murder  became  a  fafhioh  among  fome  of  the 
Romans,  who  liiought  it  more  honourable  to  die,  than 
to  be  emiaved  j  yet  where  fuicide  was  committed  merely  to 
avoid  pain,  ana  to  find  telief  from  ^gony,  it  was  ratber 
deemed  an  a£b  of  impatience  dian  of  bravery :  and  Pliny 
takes  notice  in  this  letter,  tiiat,  notwithflanding  the  long 
ftruggles  of  CoRELLiys,  againfldietonnentsof  nis  diAem- 
per,  njs  confhncy  at  len^m  forfook  him,  and  he  ^ed  ob« 
fHnately  refufing  all  nourimment,  and  declaring  with  his  lafl; 
breath,  that  he  was  &ed  <^  life,  weary,  of  m$  fuBFerings, 
and  pofitively  lietertnined  te  lexpire. 

The  defcqptioft,  'vrfwdiPtiNY  pves  of  Msfnend  in  pain, 
and  die  fpeech,  which  Corellius  makes  from  the  couch  of 
iicknefs,  are  fo  concife  in  the  original,  that  they  feem  to 
demand  fome  kind  of  explanation. 

^<  In  the  reign  6f  Domitian,  Corellius  Rufus  had 
^^  ^  Qiofl  iharp  and  dangerous  fit  of  the  gout.    I  happene4 
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**  to  vUit  him  at  that  time:  he  was  in  a  lodging  he  had 
^<  taken  pear  the  town  for  the  benefit  of  air :  as  fooii  as  I 
^'  entered  his  chamber,  his  fervants  that  were  about  him 
**  withdrew,  fOr  he  would  not  fuffcr  his  donieftics,  though 
^'  ever  fo  ufeful  or  neceiiary  in  his  illnefs,  to  be  prefent, 

when  any  of  his  friends  were  in  the  room  :  no,  nor  even 

his  wife,  though  fhe  was  a  woman  of  prudence  and  fe- 

crccy  beyond  the  generality  of  her  fex. 

When  we  were  alone  together,  he  cried  out,  rolling  his 
**  eyes'  with  pain  and  indignation :  Oh  !  Secundus  1  Se- 
**  cuNDUS  !  Are  you  not  amazed  I  fufier  thefe  torments  ! 
*'  To  what  end  do  you  imagine  I  live  ?  Is  life  worth  pur- 
^'  cha{lng  at  fo  dear  a  rate  ?  Yes,  yes,  on  one  account  it  is  : 
^'  let  me  outlive  Domitian  but  one  fingle  day,  and  I  am 
^'  fatisfied :  let  me  fee  that  tyrant  fall  before  me,  and  I  die 
*?•  with  pleafure.  Gods  !  haa  the  ftrength  of  my  body  been 
**  equal  to  that  of  my  mind,  at  this  moment  my  hand  fhould 
*^  fulfil  the  wifhes  of  my  heart." 

^  The  next  fentence,  affhit  tanun  Deus  votOy  ftands  in  great 
need  of  a  comment.  We  might  infer  from  the  words,  Hea^ 
pen 'granted  bis  requefi^  that  Corelxius  Rufus  had  ga- 
thered ftrength  fufficient  to  kill  Domitian,  but  the  con- 
text b  jtfais^ 

'*  Though  the  Gods  did  not  endue  him  with  llrength  fuf- 
*^  ficient  to  perform  the  mighty  deed,  which  his  thoughts 
"  had  entertained,  yet  they  granted  his  requefl  of  outliving 
**  Domitian.  Heaven  permitted  him  to  fee  the  tyrant 
*•  fall:  Domitian  perifhed,  and  Rufus  furvived.'V 

.  The  latter  part  of  this  letter  is  entirely  dedicated  to  grief: 
it  fhews  Pliny  in  a  different,  and  perhaps  more  amiable 
light  than  any  of  the  preceding  epiftles  :  he  is  lofl  in  forrow, 
and  concludes  almofl  in  the  words  of  Shakespeare  ; 

My  particular  grief 
Is  of  fo  floodgate  and  o*er-bearing  nature, 
-     That  it  ingluts  and  fwallows  <>ther  forrows. 
And  yet  is  fUU  itfelf. 
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E  P  I  S  T  L  E    XIII. 
Pliny  to  SossiusSenecio, 

THIS  year  has  produced  a  moft  plentiful  harveft 
of  poets.  Scarce  a  day  in  the  month  of  Jpril 
has  pailed  withoi^t  a  poem  :  when  learning  flourifhe's, 
\  am  always  pleafed.  I  wifh  men  of  genius  to  come 
forward  atnd  ihew  themfelves ;  although,  in  genera), 
rchearfals  are  not  well  attended  :  and,  as  an  example 
of  it,  you  will  fee  great  numbers  fitting  idly  in  the 
lobbies,  liftning  to  every  ftory-teller  that  comes  ia 
their  way,  fending  in  to  know  whether  the  orator  is 
yet  in  his  roftrum,  whether  he  has  gone  through  the 
preface  of  his  ipeech,  whether  the  greateft  part  of  his 
peiformance  be  over ;  and  fb  at  length  they  voudlfafe 
to  come,  but  how?  flowly  and  wim  reluftance,  Nw 
can  they  then  be  prevailed  upon  to  ftay,  but  retreat 
before  die  end  of  it,  with  this  difference,  that  fomc 
fteai  away  (lily  and  unobferved,  others  go  off  boldly, 
and  unconcerned.  Heavens,  how  unl^e  is  this  to; 
the  behaviour  of  Claudius  CiESAR ;  who  (no  Ipii^r 
ago  than  within  the  memory  of  our  fathers,)  is  md. 
to  have  heard  a  loud  noife,  as  he  was  walkine  in  his 
palace,  and  to  have  aiked  what  was  the  caufe  of  it  I 
They  told  him  Nonianus  was  rehearfing  in  public  : 
upon  which  the  Emperor  voluntarily  quitted  his  com- 
pany, and  immediately  became  one  of  the  audience.^ 
But  now  early  (olicitatipns  joined  to  frequent  adver- . 
tifements  cannot  prevail  upon  the  idleiS:  idler  to  be. 
prefent :  or,  if  he  comes„  it  is  with  .a.  (iomplaint  that: 
he  has  loft  the  whole  day,  becaufe  it  is. .the  only  day\ 
that  he  really  has  not  loft  1  But  from  hence  the  more-, 
praife  and  applaufe  muft  certainly  accrue  to  thofe^' 
whoni  neither  the  lazinefs  nor  the  pride  of  fuch  an* 
audience  can  deter  from  writing,  and  fpeaking  in 
public.    For  my  own  part,  I  h^YCjfcarce  ever,a6- 

fented 
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fented  myfelf  from  thefe  exercifes ;  which,  it  is  true 
indeed,  were. performed  by  my  friends  •,  for  there  arc 
few,  who  love  Hterature  in  general,  who  have  not  a 
particular  afFcdion  for  me.  Thefe  have  been  the  rea- 
ibns,  that  I  have  wafted  more  time  in  town  than  I 
deiigned*  I  may  now  fly  back  to  my  retirement, 
and  let  about  fome  woii&,  wluch  I  (hall  cert^nly  aot 
fiehearie  in  public ;  left  it  {hould  feem,  that  I  attend- 
ed thefe  lehearfals,  not  fb  much  to  hear,  as  to  put 
in  a  dakn  of  being  heard  \n  my  turn  :  fb^r  it  is^  in 
this,  as  in  all  oth^  matters^  of  &vour,  if  retaliation 
is  esqpet^ed,  the  grace  dE  having  been  one  of  (he  au* 
dience  is  entirely  loft.    Farewell* 

« 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Throu^oui  tliis  epiftle^  l^isrr  d^oavors^  liisj  love  of  let* 

licrehear&ls:  Exorcifts,  wbleli  w^e  generally  peiforaied.!:^. 
young  orat£>rs«  who  were  determitied  tp  {bine  ui  the  forum» 
and  at  tiie'bar.  To  thefe  different  ends  thev  reheaH^d 
ytrfes,  or  mad(»  Q>eeches>  before  as  large  an  audience,  as.by 
ihtereft,  entreaties,  or  advertifcmcnr*,  they  could  draw  to- 
gether* Theie  poetital  roheaurfals  lafted,  as  we  lesurn  from 
SfARTiAl*,  dunag  the  whole  day. 

Pliny,^  froni  do^„  turns  hi^  <pbfervatioas  upon  oratars, 
and  lameiits  the  ll^Iib  attendaaci^  that  is  paid  to  their  re- 
citals, ev^n  lefs  .^aij  in  the  dgys  <rf"  Cl^AUDiys  C^sar, 
who  did  greaJt^110i^)uf  to  Nonianus,  by  appearing,  un* 
aftedv  at  one  of  }6s  rdiearikls.  Noni AKU5  is  mentioned 
by  QyiH'Pi^i^Aif'  as  wtt  hiftoriaik^ :  Scrvilius  Nonianus 
iipt  a  mils  audiiUs  ^j  cJum  vir  iv^emi,.  sifmUntiis  crdberj 
fiA  mmtu  prfffut  ^0tm  iUhri^  au&mtsoi  pojmat^  ^^  I,  have: 
^<  been  ];ur9rent  at  t|ie  rdlear^s  gf^^jfRVii^ius  Nonianus, 
^  a  man  of  hri^t  talents,  and  very  fententious,  but  lefs 

-%  Mardal:  Lib.x:.  £p»lxx. 
*  <^ttatilia9#  £ib^x«  «apw  I.  • 

«  clofc. 
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<.«  clofe,  than  the  dignity  of  hiftory  feems  to  require."  His 
Vrorks  are  entirely  loft. 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  arts  and  (ciences  were  cultl* 
vated  vnfh  great  fuccefs  :  they  rofe  to  their  higheft  pitch  qf 
^ory,  and  they  made  Rome  die  envy  and  example  of  the 
whdle  worid :  even  Athens  yielded  to  her  the  laurel  of  fame* 
la  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula  learning  grew 
isoinnd,  and  held  down  her  head.  Tiberius  was  too  wicked 
%^^  learned,  and  Caligula  knew  no  more  of  letters 
tjbiaxi  hi$  confiil  the  horfe.  However,  under  CliAUDiua 
Cffis  AR  fome  degree  of  literature  revived :  that  dull  empch 
Tor  had  in  his  younger  days  pafled  away  much  time  at  ftudy  ; 
nay,  he  was  aixauthor^  and  had  a  kind  of  aifedion  for  men  of 
gcfuus  and  erudition ;  of  which,  to  fay  truth,  the  inftance 
ouctted  in  this  epiftle  is  perhaps  the  ftrongeft,  that  can  be 
fiwnd  in  hiflbry. 

Thefe  public  orations  are  contrary  to  our  method  of  in* 
trpdu^on  to  the  bar;  and  np  more  time  need  be  taken  up 
in  am  explanation  of  them.  There  i^  indeed  a  Ch^dow  c^ 
iSiat  di(cipline  ftUI  fubiifting  in  our  univerfities :  and  certain}]^ 
^leeches  delivered  from  the  rojlrum  help  to  overcome  zfK  unf- 
Mppy  bafl)fulnefi,  which  too  often  eclipfes  men  of  the  g^eat^ 
6ft  mtrit^  and  cf  the  bri^teft  talents :  A  baflifulnefs,  which 
the  Greeks  called  ip<rtnriic,   and  the  French  la  mauvaifi 

EPISTLE    XIV. 
Pl  IN  Y  /^  Junius  Mauri c««. 

«  • 

YOU  afk  me  to  look  out  for  alnifband,  to  whom 
you  may  give  your  rnece :  a  talk,  in  which  yotr 
Very  ri^dy  prefer  me  before  all  others.  For  yoa 
wcU  know,  how  I  lorcd  awi  honoured  that  exccllcijt 
man  her  father.  You  well  knowby  what  cncourage-i 
mence  he  cheriflfed  my  puA,  ^nd  what  ptaifes  ntf 
beftowed  upon  me  at  that  time',  to  make  me  aft^-t 
wards  capable  of 'dieferving  them.  No  command  of 
jpoiurs  to  me  cbiild  carry  grcitelf  v^ght  and  ple^urc 
with  it ;  nor  can  I  be  engaged  (in  A  more  honouraWf? 
undertaldng,  thofi^in  chufmg-  Ottt' fome  yoting:-man; 
>  •  from, 
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from  whom  may  defcend  grandfons  and  fucceflbtt  t6 
Arulenus  Rusticus.  Such  a  man  might  be  long 
Ibu^t  after,  if  Munitius  Acilianus  did  not  pre- 
fcnt  himfclf  to  my  mind,  born  as  it  were  for  that 

{)urpofe  :  he  is  fome  few  years  younger  than  I  am, 
b  mat  we  live  with  the  eaiy  familiarity  and  affe<Stion 
of  young  people,  and  yet  he  reveres  me  as  an  expe- 
rienced ola  man.  He .  fubmits  to  be  modelled  and 
inftrufted  by  me,  in  the  fame  manner  as  I  have  been 
by  you,  and  your  brother :  his  country  is  Brixia^  in 
bur  part  of  Italy^  which  ftill  retains  and  keeps  up  the 
modeft,  frugal,  and  plain  manners  of  the  ancients. 
His  father  is  Minicius  Macrinus,  the  head  of  the 
cqueflxian  order,  having  always  declined  a  higher 
ftatbn:  for  Vespasian  offered  to  choofe  him  one 
of  the  praetors ;  but  he  was  conftent  and  firm  in; 
preferring  virtuous  retirement  to  futh  purfoits  as  ours> 
which  I  am  in  doubt  whether  to  call  ambition  or 
dignity.  His  grandmother,  on  his  nwther's  fide,  is 
Serrana  Procula,  a  native  of  Padua.  You  know 
the  nunners  of  the  place,  but  Serkana  is  an  ex«* 
ample  of  the  ftrifteff  virtue  even  to  the  Paduans.- 
His  uncle  is  P.  AciLius,a  man  of  fingular  authority, 
prudence,  and  integrity.  In  fhprt,  throughout  the 
whole  family  you  will  find  notliing  but  whal^  will 
pleafe.you,  as  much  as  in  your  own.  As  for  Aci- 
lianus himfelf,  he  is  a  man  of  a  ftrong  conftitution, 
indefatigable  at  bufinefs,  and  yet  of  an  invincible 
modefty •  He  pafled .  thorough  the  feyeral  offices  of 
Gueftpr,  tribune,  and  praetor,  with  great  honour,  and 
k)  has  faved  vou  the.  trouble  of  foliating  thofe  cm-r- 
ployments  for  Imn.  ^  His  countenance  i3  free,  and* 
open,  his  complexion  ruddy  and  heaJcb&U,  hi$  whole 
peribn  beautiful  andgei^ted^  and hi^  ^arriagp  graces' 
fiil  ai^fenatorian.  T^ack  ;ure  acoomptifiiment^  by  na 
means •  (according .  tii  my  way  ofthji^ 
overlooked ;  but  they  are  fuch  as  oug^t  to  h^-  jnenr 
tioned,   as  a  rcwara  due'  to  V^yw^  lady*3,  unn 

'  blemifhed 
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•UemUhed  chafUty.  I  do  not  know  whether  1  Ihould 
add,  that  his  father  is  very  rich.  When  I  confider  to 
whom  I  am  pointing  him  out  as  a  fbn-in-law,  I  think 
riches  ought  not  to  oe  mentioned ;  but  when  I  refleft 
upon  the  prevailing  cuiloms  of  the  times,  and  par?^ 
ticularly  upon  the  laws  of  our  city,  by  which  men 
are  valued  according  to  the  value  of  their  eftates> 
ccrttdnly,  in  that  view,  riches  are  not  to  be  omitted. 
Befides,  when  we  look  forward  to  a  numerous  pofte^ 
rity,  and  the  many  confequences  of  marriage,  a  good 
fortune  is  a  very  neceffary  ingredient.  Periiaps  you 
will.imaginel  have  been  indul^ngmy  partial  fond- 
nefs  for  Acilianus,  and  have  drained  the  charafter 
beyond  the  truth :  but,  I  give  you  my  word,  you 
will  find  hereafter,  that  every  thing  I  have  faid,  will 
admit  of  greater  latitude,  than  I  have  taken.  I  love 
the  young  man  entirely,  and  he  deferves  my  aflPeftiort. 
But  ftill,  a  religious  part  of  that  love  is  not  to  over- 
load my  friends  with  praifes.    Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

There  could  not  be  a  foonger  mark  of  confidence  ihewA 
by  oiie  man  to  another,  thin  by  Mauricus  to  Pliny,  in 
an  epiftle,  to  which  diis  appears  to  be  die  aniwer.  Arul£- 
NUsRusTicus,  who,  as  we  learn  by  the  fifdi  epiftle  of 
this  book,  fell  a  facrifice  to  Regulus,  left  behind  him^ 
recommended  to  the  care  and  guardianfhip  of  his  brother, 
Junius  Mauricus,  an  only  daughter,  for  whom  her  un- 
de,  ^  vir  gravis  J  prudens^  mmtis  experimentis  eruditus :  *'  A 
^^  .man  of  great  weight,  and  prudence,  and  of  much  expe* 
^  ricnce,'*  defires  Pliny  to  chufe  a  hufband. 

Match-makers  are  at  this  day  looked  upon  ^  the  peft  of 
mankind ;  but  their  difreputation  muft  have  been  occafioned 
■1)y  the  wickednefs  of  mercenary  wretches,  who  try  to  chain 
two  people  together,  without  any  other  confideration,  than 
the  private  advantages,  that  may  accrue  to  themfelves.  Such 
match-makers  may  be  compared  to  certain  jockeys,  who, 
when  they  bring  forth  an  horfe  to  fale,  have  an  art  of  mak* 

»  VMclib.  1.  Epift.j. 
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the  heat  of  fiimmer  never  fooner  tlian  foun  The  fupper 
5:on{ifted  of  three  courfes :  the  firft  was  called  the  anteccena  or 
gufiatio  \  in  which  were  ierved  up  eggs,  cockles,  and  diiFe- 
'  rent  kinds  of  Ihell-fifh.  The  fecondcoutfe  was  called  cosna^ 
^d  confifted  of  the  chbiceft  dainties,  amongft  which  there 
was  always  one  difli  ftiperlatively  good,  diftinguiflied  by  the 
name  of  the  caput  cosna^  and  never  fiiffered  to  go  away  un- 
tafted.  The  third  courfe  was  the  defert,  or  the  tnmfa  pomo'^ 
rufftj  a  fervice  of  kpples,  and  various  (brts  of  fruits. 

As  apples  were  brought  up  in  the  laft  courfe,   fo  were 

eggs  in  the  iirft ;  from  whence  the  proverb,  ab  ovo  ufque  ad 

mala:  **  From  the  egg,  to  the  apple."    And  during  the 

time  of  fupper  the  guefts  were  entertained  with  feVeral  diver- 

fions,  pantomimes',  phyersj  muficians,  arid  fometimes  gla- 

-diators :  thofe,  who  were  more  ftiidibufly  inclined,  had  cer- 

.tain  fe]e£t  pieces  read  t6  them  out.  of  the  beft  authors  ;  as 

appears  by  the. account,  which  Pliny  gives  to  Septiti us 

.Clarus  :  AiuUJfes  comotdosy  velle^orem^  vel  lyricenj  velotn^ 

ties :  *'.  You  might  have  liftened  to  the  comedians,  or  have 

*^^  heard  a  good  reader,  or  an  haiper,  of  might  have  had  all 

"  thefe  elegancies  united  :"  and  afterwards,  quantum  nos  lu- 

fijfemus^  ri^jfemusj  et  Jiuduijfemus  :■  ''  What  paftime,  what 

''  laughter,  or  what  Ihidy  might  we  not  have  enjoyed  !" 

The  feaft  of  Trimalchio  by  Petronius,  and  a  dia- 
logue in  Ltician  called  Sympojiumy  or  the  Lapithaj  e^fplain 
the  Roman  fuppers,  when  carried  beyond  the  rules  of  fo- 
briety,  with  infinite  wit  and  humour.  The  feafl  of  Nasi- 
DiENus,  in  the  eighth  fatireof  the  fecdnd  book  of  Horace, 
mentions  the  manner  of  wiping  down  the  table : 

Puer  alte  cinSfus  acernam 
Gaufape  purpurea  menjam  perterftt^  et  alter 
^ublegit  quodcunque  jaceret  inutile^  quodque 
Poffit  caenantes  offendere.    * 


The  ready  boy  (attendant  at  our  feaft 
With  puiple  napkin)  clean,  and  tightly  drefl. 
Wipes  down  the  table,  and  another  there 
^  Officious  comes,  each  ufelels  thing  to  clear ; 
Careful,  that  nought  behind  fliouTd  ever  ftay. 
Which  any  of  the  guefts  might  wiih  away. 
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And  fhough  tablecloths  were  not  in;fa{hion,  yet,  as  appears 
by  the  fame  fatire,  .every  man  had  his  napkin : 

Varius  mappa  compefcere  rifum 
VixpoUrat: 

**  Varius  from  laughing  fcarcely  could  refrain, 
*^  But  put  the  napkin  to  his  mouth  in  vain. 

As  a  farther  inftance  of  cleanlineis,  a  vefiis  ccenaioriaj  or 
iupper  garment,  was  put  on  whenever  the  Romans  lay 
down  to  table;  and  according  to  Silius  Italicus,  the 
Gods  were  conftantly  addrefled  in  prayer  j 

Nee  prius  aui  epulasy  aut  munera  gratd^Lyaty 
Fas  cuiquam  tetigijfe  fuity  quam  multa  phcatus 
In  menjam  : 

**  Nor  touchM  the  meat,  nor  tafted  was  the  wine, 
**  Till  ev'ry  gueft  implor'd  the  powers  divine/' 

This  was  the  conduft  of  a  Roman  entertainment,  when 
managed  with  decency,  elegance,  and  order;  and  for  any 
other,  it  is  not  to  be  round  in  Pliny,  whofe  manners  and 
niorals  were  too  delicate  to  admit  of  riot  and  intemperance. 

EPISTLE    XVI. 
Pliny  to  SbxtusEruciusClarus. 

IHavfe  long  been  an  admirer  of  Pompeius  Satur- 
NiNus,  whom  I  may  diftinguifh  by  the  title  of 
our  particular  friend.  I  extolled  his  genius,  even  be- 
fore I  knew  how  luxuriant,  how  manageable,  and 
liow  cxtenfive  that  genius  was  :  but  now  I  am  wholly 
captivated  by  him,  and  he  has  full  pofleflion  of  me.^ 
I  have  otten  heard .  him  plead  with  great  earneft- 
nefs,  and  energy,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  great  po- 
litenefs,  and  elegance;  and  whether  his  fpeecnes 
.were  premeditated  or  not,  they  were  equally  excellent, 

1 3  His 
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Mis  refte6tioto  were  always  rightly  adapted  and  nu* 
merous ;  his  ftilc  was  weighty  and  graceful,  add  his 
words  were  fonorons  and  fterling. 

All  thefe  things  pleafe  extteatnly,  when  you  hear 
,  them  delivered  with  a  remarkable  viehemcnce  and 
fire ;  they  pleafe  too  even  without  thofe  advantages. 
You  will  perceaye  this  a^  well  as  I,  when  you  take 
up  any  of  his  Ipeeches  to  read ;  and  you  will  air 
low  him  comparable  to  fome  of  the  ancients,  whon^ 
be  emulates.  Look  upon  him  in  another  light,  a$ 
an  hiftorian^  and  he  will  anlwer  your  expe6tations 
ftill  more.  His  narrations  arc  concife,  pferfpicuous, 
delightful,  bright,  and  even  fublimc.  His  haftpricaj 
fpeeches  have  the  fame  fpirit  with  his  orations ;  only 
they  are  more  nervous^  more  clofe,  and  mpre  con-? 
traded. 

Add  to  this,  that  his  verfes  arc  equal  tp  the  poe- 
try of  Catullus  or  Calvus.  Wit,  fweetnefs,  fa- 
lire,  love,  are  mingled  in  every  line ;  his  verfes  arc 
geherally  light  and  eafy,  but  fometimes  harfh  and  un- 
polifhed,  and  this  too  in  imitation  of  Catullus  and 
Calvus.  .    ■    " 

He  lately  read  to  me  fojne  letters,  which  he  faid 
were  written  by  his  wife.  I  proteft,  I  thought  he 
had  been  reading  Plautus,  or  Terence  in  profe  : 
and  whether  the  letters  were  his  wife's,  which  he  af- 
firms, or  whether  they  were  his  own,  which  he  de- 
nies, certainly  he  deferves  an  equal  fhare  of  glory,^ 
either  in  having  compofed  them  himfelf,  or  in  mak- 
ing a  lady,  young  and  unexperienced  when  he  mar- 
ried her,  io  learned  and  politfe. 

I  have  him  Jxfore  me  all  the  day ;  I  perufe  him 
before  I  write  •,  I  perufe  him  after  I  have  written ;,  I 
pcrufe  him  when  I  wbuid  unbend  my  mind ;  and  he 
is  ftill  the  faipe,  and  ftill  new.  I  entreat  and  advife 
you,  to  folfow  my  example ;  and  ier  it  not  be  an  ob- 
jeftion  to  his  works,  that  the  author  himfelf  is  alive. 
If  he  had  fiourifhed  ampngft  thofe  authors^  whom  we 

" have 


have  never  fera,  we  flaould  not  only  enquire  after 
his  books^y  but  we  fhoujd  fearchr  out  for  jQatues  and 
pidhires  of  him.  And  Ihall  the  honour  and  happi- 
nefi  we  enjoy  by  having  him  amongft  us,  grow  lan- 
guid for  diat  very  reafon  ?  Surely  it  is  an  erroneous  / 
and  an  ill-natured  way  of  thinking,  not  to  adnaire  a 
man,  who  is  worthy  of  admiration,  becaufe  we.  can 
iee  bim,  ibeak  to  him,  hfiar  him  and  embrace  him ; 
.  and  becaufe  we  have  not  only  an  opportunity  of  praif- 
iDg  1^5  works,  but  loving  Im  peifon.    Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Althaugk Pliny  thrcnighoul  al!  his  epiflles  difplays  an  de- 
euice,  that  charms  and*  improves  us  at  the  fame  time,  yet 
the  charafters  drawn  by  him  of  his  frieiids  are  generally  hia 
Bu»ft  accomplifiied  pieces.  Pomfexus  Saturninus  was 
Jlte  perfbn,  to  whom  he  addrefles  his  ei^h  cpi/He  of  this 
l^ook.  By.  the  puqfiBort  of  that  letter,  he  fliews  the  conft>* 
dence,  which  he  repofed  in  the  judgement,  and  integrity  of 
Satueninus  :  And,  by  the  characSker  of  the  fame  p«fon. 
in  this  letter,  he  tacidy  gives  the  reafons  of  that  confidence; 
He  tells  us,  that  Satitrninus  was  eminfint!  as  a  lawyer, 
an  hiftovian,  and  a  poet :  in  pleading  cau&a  he  was  at  once 
camefl  in  the  defence  of  his  cHents,  and  polite  in  the  treat* 
inent  of  his  adverfaries  -,  2.  geneoous  enemy,,  and  a  determin- 
ed friend.  As  an  hiftorian,  he  was  particularly  nervous  in 
hia  ftile,  and  pes^Icuous  in  his  nanations :  in  his  poetry^ 
like  Cal  vus  and  Catullus,  he  dealt  equally  in  iatire  and 
in  kjve.  The  poems  of  C.  Licinius  Calvus  are  irreco- 
Ycrably  loft :  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Catullus  ; 
)»  has  been  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  the  fecond  epiftle  of 
diis  book,  as  an  orator,  whom  he  admired  and  chofe  to  ixni-> 
tate.  In  this  epiAIe  he  is  confidered  as  a  poet.  The  name 
•f  his  miftrefe  is  recoirded  by  Propbrtius,  and  Catul- 
lus :  The  following  lines  point  out  the  afili<£Uon  of  Cal^^ 
vun  at  her  death : 

Si  quicquam  mutts  gratum  acceptumve  fepukhris 

Accidere  a  nojiro^  Calve,  dolore  potefli 
Cum  dejiderio  veteres  revocamus  amoresy 

jft^ue  olim  amiJfasfUrms  amicitias^ 

I4  OrtCi^ 
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Cert}j  mn  tanto  mors  immatura  dokri  eft 

QyiNCTiLiJE,  fuantumgaudet  amore  tuoK  ' 

.      *<  If  filent  fcpulchres,  myCALvus,  know' 
*'  Our  real  forrows,  ^d  accept  our  woe, 
*'  When  with  our  tears  our  friendfhips  we  purfue^ 
*'  And  former  loves  in  fpite  of  death  renew  ; 

'       *•  Qy  iNCTiLi  A  pleasM  fubmits  to  fate's  decree, 
^*  Nox  mourns  her  early  death,  when  wept  by  thee. 

The  Satirical  vein-  of  Calvus  is  l^d  to  have  been  exerted 
in  the  caufe  of  liberty  againft  Pompey  andCiESAR  ;  the 
latter  of  whom,  was  fatirized  with  ^ual  fcverity  by  Catul- 
lus. The  behaviour  of  C^sar  upon  that  occafion  is 
much  to  his  honour :  He  fdenced  the  poet  by  kindnefs,  and 
drew  him  to  his  friendfhip  by  hiunanity.  But  his  behaviour 
to  Cal vus  is  unknown. 

'  Legit  mihi  nuper  epijiolasj  quas  uxoris  ejfe  dicebat :  Plau- 
TUM  w/Terentium  -metro  folutum  Ugi  credidiy  &c. 
^'  When  he  read  to  me  the  other  day  fome  letters,  written, 
'<<  as  he  ailiired  me,  by  his  wife,  I  could  not  help  thinking, 
^^  from  the  delicacy  of  the  ftUe,  and  the  peculiar  turn  in 
f*  the  phrafes,  that  they  had  been  compofed  by  Plautus  or 
f*  Terence  i  but  fuppofing  them  written  by  his  wife,  as 
^^  he  affirms,  and  not  by  himfelf,  as  I  fufpe£^,  yet  his  me-* 
^^  rit  is  fo  iar  from  being  lefTened  by  her  accomplifhments, 
*'  that^it  is  rather  heightened  1^^  the  improvements  fhe  ap- 
^*  pears  to  have  received  fince  their  marriage :  Improve- 
f'  ments,  that  mufl  have  been  derived  from  his  tuition." 
The  wife  of  Saturninus  was  particularly  fortunate  in 
Aich  a  hufband ;  he  was  her  preceptor,  her  guide,  her  lover, 
jtnd  her  friend.  His  precepts  were  delivered  in  die  fondnefs 
of  his  heart,  and  his  leffbns  dilated  in  the  warmth  and 
tendernefs  of  affe<3ion.  He  endeavoured  to  improve  her 
underflanding,  ai^d  to  cultivate  and  bring  forward  the  bloom- 
ing beauties  of  her  mind.  Providence  has  originally  given 
the  fame  degree  of  perception  to  one  fex,  as  to  the  other : 
ifae  fun-fhine  of  education  mufl  ripen  and  produce  the  fruit. 

?  Catul.  Carm.  xciv. 
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Pliny  to  Cornelius  Titianus. 

VIRTUE  and  afts  of  friendfhip  are  not  yet 
exdnd  among  n^ankind ;  there  are  thofe,  who 
fliew  themf<;lv(es  friends  even  to  the  dead.  Titinius 
Capjtq  ha^  obtained  the  requeft  he  made  to  our  cm- 
perw,  that  Jie  might  be  permitted  to  place  in  the 
fcrum  a  .ftatue  of  L.  Syllanus.  It  is  noble  and 
worthy  of  the  higheft  applaufe,  to  make  ufe  of  the 
emperor's  friendmip  to  fuch  purpofes,  and  to  employ 
our  Ihare  of  the  royal  favour  in  gaining  honours  for 
other  men.  It  has  bee;i  the  conftant  pradice  of  Ca- 
piTO  to  revere  the  moft  diftinguiftied  and  brilliant 
characters  of  every  age  :  and  you  would  wonder  to 
fee  with  what  great  exadfaiels,  and  with  what  religious 
rcfpeft,  he  has  placed  in  all  the  convenient  parts  of 
his  houfe  the  ftatues  of  the  Bruti,  the  Cassii,  and 
the  Cato's  j  each  of  whom  he  has  celebrated  in  an 
excellent  poem  containing  the  chief  adtions  of  their 
lives.  You  may  be  certain,  that  he,  who  loves  virtue 
fo  much  in  others,  abounds  with  it  himfelf :  and  by 
that  immortality,  which  Capito  has  given  to  Lucius 
Syllanus,  he  has  lecured  his  own  :  for  it  is  not  lefs 
honourable  to  place  the  ftatue  of  another  man  in  the 
^ismanforum^  than  to  have  our  own  crefted  there, 
Farewdl. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

All  honours  beftowed  upon  the  dead,  and  all  marks  of 
tendemefs  (hewn  to  the  memory  of  deceafed  friends,  are 
iBh-ong  inftances  of  a  moft  lafting  difmterefted  afFeftion.  It 
isobfcrvable  from  this  epiftle,  that  Titinius  Capito  did 
not  iconfine  his  affeflions  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his 
familiar  acquaintance,  or  his  immediate  relations ;  but  ey^ 
^^ed  his  regards  to  all  thofe^  who  had  in  any  age  diftin- 

guifhcd 
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euilhed  diemiehres  in  Ae  caufe  of  liberty,  or  who  had  died 
in  the  defence  of  virtue. 

TiTiNius  Capito  was  mudi  beloved  and  highly  regarded 
by  the  emperor  Trajan  :  and  we  fee,  by  this  letter,  the 
honeft  ufe  he  made  of  ib  envied  and  fo  honourable  a  fituation : 
he  fcomed  the  bafe  arts  of  a  court;  he  had  the  reputation 
of  his  mafter  foldy  in  view,  and  entirely  at  heart :  he  in- 
fiiUed  no  groundlefs  doubts,  he  whifpered  no  pernicious  f^- 
hoods,  um.  he  infinuated  no  fordid  flattery  into  his  prince's 
ear  :  but  by  the  numerous  ftatues  in  his  own  boufe,  and 
diofe,  with  which  he  defired  to  fill  the  forum^  he  endea- 
Ycured  to  convince  his  mafter,  that  men  of  integri^  and 
honour  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  tbofe  rewards,  and  that 
vcneratoQ  after  death,  of  which  the  virulence  and  rage  of 
party  too  often  deprive  theni  in  their  life-time.  We  need 
fsiler  no  farther  in  this  place  into  the  character  of  Titiniu$ 
Capito,  becaufe  we  fhall  find  it  drawn  by  Puny  in  the 
fwdfth  epifUe  of  the  eighth  book  :  but  the  tragical  ftory  of 
Sy PLANUS,  whofefhitue  gave  occafion  to  this  letter,  ought 
to  be  rdated  at  full  length,  with  all  thofe  circumftances  of 
guilt  and  horror,  which  attended  the  cataflrophe. 

Lucius  Junius  Syllanus  was  fon  of  the  cpnful  Ap-i* 
rjus  Junius  Syllanus,  by  his  firft  wife  Emilia  Le- 
PIDA,  grandaughter  of  Julia,  and  great  grandaughter 
of  Augustus.  The  dignity  of  his  birth,  and  the  excel- 
lencies of  his  nature,  were  fo  confpicuous,  that  the  empe- 
ror Claudius  gave  his  own  dauber  Octavia  to  him 
in  marriage.  From  this  alliance  his  ruin  may  be  dated. 
Agrippina,  the  lafl,  and,  if  poilible,  the  worft  wife  of 
Ci«AUDius,  Mras  a  woman  of  a  moft  unbounded  ambitioi;t, 
infamoufly  abandoned  to  all  kinds  of  wickednefs,  and  of  a 
nature  fo  fierce,  and  cruel,  that  (be  felt  no  pity,  and  knew 
no  remorfe.  Upon  the  death  of  Messalina,  flie  took  ad- 
vantage of  her  near  afiinity  to  Claudius,  being  his  niece, 
to  prey  upon  his  weaknefs,  and  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
governable  fhipidity  :  She  found  him  a  waxen  image,  ready 
moulded  to  her  hands,  and  fhe  determined  from  that  moment 
lo  fix  Domitius  Nero,  her  favourite  fon  by  a  former 
Iwfband,  Cniius  jEnobarbus,  in  the  imperial  throne. 
She  judged,  that  the  firft  flep  tow^ds  ftich  an  advancement 
muft  be  the  marriage  of  Nero  to  Octavia,  the  empe- 
ror's daughter.  It  was  abfolutely  neceffenr  thereft)re  to  de- 
ftfoy  Syllanus,  the  prefent  hufband  of  Octavia  5  but 

'••'■  ■     ,    .     '■■'■  ■  •    •.■  ^  ■'•  ••  ■  -        •  his 
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Us  life  was  fo  unblameabk,  or  ia  the  words  of  Shake- 

^  He  had  born  hb  Hunilty  fo  meek^  had  been 
'    ^  S6  dear  in  his  great  office,  that  bis  virtues 
^^  Pleaded  like  angels,  ttumpet-tongu'd  againft 
f^  The  deep  damn^tiQa  of  bis  taking  oiF." 

Great  iis  his  virtues  nt^re^  die  emprefi  was  refolved  to  rulii 
)iim  I  and,  ^  peribns  in  hi^  ftations  never  want  fit  inftnu 
Hient^  of  evil,  L.Vitsllivs,  at  that  timecenfor,  met  all 
her  purpofes,  and  embarked  in  all  her  defigns.  He  fore^ 
iaw  from  the  emperor's  incapacity,  and  Agrippina's  thirft 
of  dominion,  into  who(e  hands  the  fovereign  power -muft 
Xieceflarily  fall :  and  fince  the  ruin  of  Syllanus  was  the 
firft  point  fhe  aimed  at»  the  politic  Vitbllius  was  deter* 
mined  to  fhew  her  a  mafter-piece  of  his  art,  with  a  view 
to  ingratiate  himfelf  by  it  into  her  future  favour.  He  there-r 
forecaufed  SVllakus  to  be  accufed  of  inceft,  with  Julia 
SiL AKA  his  fifter ;  a  youn^  lady  of  great  beauty,  but  whofe 
gaiety  of  tender,  like  the  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyns's^ 
lometimes  carried  her  into  unguarded,  though  harmleis,  free* 
doms  with  her  brother.  By  this  groundlefs  accufation,  Syl- 
I*ANUS  fell  from  the  exalted  ftation,  in  which  his  birth  and 
marriage  had  placed  him,  into  the  utmoft  mifery  and  dif^ 
grace.  He  was  degraded  from  his  fenatorial  rank,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  office  of  praetor,  and  he  was  divorced  from 
his  wife  Octavia,  withqut  the  ceremony  of  a  trial,  or 
even  the  permiffion  of  making  the  leaft  defence.  His  fifter 
jftJLiA,  daughter-in-law  to  viTELLius  himfelf,  was  driven 
out  of  Italy,  with  all  the  brands  of  infamy :  not  one  of  the 
family,  not  even  Marcus  Julius,  the  brother  of  Sylla-t 
ffUS,  efcaped  the  furious  wrath  of  Agrippina.  But,  to 
confine  ourfelves  more  p^cularly  to  Syllanus  and  his 
fifter,  ihe  was  no  fooner  arrived  at  the  place  of  her  banifh-r 
ment,  than  fiie  haftened  to  put  an  end  to  her  life  and  hei|; 
misfortunes. 

Free  from  all  thoughts  of  guilt,  all. ads  of  (hamej 
She  fell  a  vi£tim  to  her  murder'd  fame : 
But  if  fome  future  bard, .  in  tuneful  verfe^ 
Shall  her  fad  ftory  to  the  \^orld  rehearfe. 

Each 


<$ 
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Cerii^  mn  tanto  mors  immatura  dolori  eft 

QuiNCTiLiJE,  quantum gaudit  anwr$tuo\  ' 

•  J.         .  ■  • 

.      *<  If  filent  fcpulchres,  myCALvus,  know' 
"  Our  real  forrows,  ^d  accept  our  woe, 
*'  When  with  our  tears  our  friendihips  we  purfue^ 
*'  And  former  loves  in  fpite  of  death  renew  ; 
<«  QyiNCTiLi  A  pleasM  fubmits  to  fate's  decree, 
^*  Nor  mourns  her  early  death,  when  wept  by  thee. 

The  Satirical  vein-  of  Calvus  is  faid  to  have  been  exerted 
in  the  caufe  of  liberty  againft  Pompev  andCjESAR  ;  the 
latter  of  whom,  was  fatirized  with  ^ual  feverity  by  Catul- 
lus. The  behaviour  of  C^sar  upon  that  occaiion  is 
much  to  his  honour :  He  fdenced  the  poet  by  kindnefs,  and 
drew  him  to  his  friendfhip  by  hiunanity.  But  his  behaviour 
to  Calvus  is  unknown. 

:  Legit  ndhi  nuper  eptftolasy  quas  uxor  is  ejfe  dicebat :  Plau- 
TUM  v^/Terentium  ^metro  folutum  legi  credidij  &c. 
^'  When  he  read  to  me  the  other  day  fome  letters,  written, 
^'  as  he  aflured  me,  by  his  wife,  I  could  not  help  thinking, 
^^  from  the  delicacy  of  the  fUle,  and  the  peculiar  turn  in 
^*  the  phrafes,  that  they  had  been  compofed  by  Plautus  or 
**  Terence  i  but  fuppofmg  them  written  by  his  wife,  as 
^'  he  affirms,  and  not  by  himfelf,  as  I  fufpeft,  yet  his  me- 
**  rit  is  fo  far  from  being  leflened  by  her  accomplifhments, 
**  that^it  is  rather  heightened  1^^  the  improvements  fhe  ap- 
f '  pears  to  have  received  fince  their  marriage :  Improve- 
5*  ments,  that  muft  have  been  derived  from  his  tuition.'* 
The  wife  of  Saturninus  was  particularly  fortunate  in 
fuch  a  hufband ;  he  was  her  preceptor,  her  guide,  her  lover, 
^nd  her  friend.  His  precepts  were  delivered  in  the  fondnefs 
of  his  heart,  and  his  lefibns  dilated  in  the  warmth  and 
tenderneis  of  affedion.  He  endeavoured  to  improve  her 
underftanding,  ai^d  to  cultivate  and  bring  forward  the  bloom- 
ing beauties  of  her  mind.  Providence  has  originally  given 
the  fame  degree  of  perception  to  one  fex,  as  to  the  other : 
ifae  fun-j(hine  of  education  muft  ripen  and  produce  the  fruit. 
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Pliny  to  Cornelius  Titianus. 

VIRTUE  and  adb  of  friendfhip  are  not  yet 
extind  among  n^ankind ;  there  are  thofe,  who 
Ihew  themfelvjcs  friends  even  to  the  dead,  Titinius 
Capjtq  hai  obtained  the  requeft  he  made  to  our  em- 
peror, that  he  might  be  permitted  to  place  in  the 
forum  a  .ftatue  of  L.  Syllanus.  It  is  noble  and 
worthy  of  the  higheft  applaufe,  to  make  xife  of  the 
emperor's  friendmip  to  fuch  purpofes,  and  to  employ 
our  Ihare  of  the  royal  favour  in  gaining  honours  for 
other  men.  It  has  bee;i  the  conftant  praftice  of  Ca- 
piTO  to  revere  the  moft  diftinguilhed  and  brilliant 
charafters  of  every  age  :  and  you  would  wonder  to 
fee  with  what  great  exadbiels,  and  with  what  religious 
refpeft,  he  has  placed  in  all  the  convenient  parts  of 
his  houfe  the  ftatues  of  the  Bruti,  the  Cassii,  and 
the  Cato's  j  each  of  whom  he  has  celebrated  in  an 
excellent  poem  containing  the  chief  aftions  of  their 
lives.  You  may  be  cert^,  that  he,  who  loves  virtue 
fo  much  in  others,  abounds  with  it  himfelf :  and  by 
that  immortality,  which  Capito  has  given  to  Lucius 
Syllanus,  he  1^  fecured  his  own  :  for  it  is  not  left 
honourable  to  place  the  ftatue  of  another  man  in  the 
l^dmanforum^  than  to  have  our  own  erefted  there, 
Farewdl. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

All  honours  beftowed  upon  the  dead,  and  all  marks  of 
tendemefs  (hewn  to  the  memory  of  deceafed  friends,  are 
firong  inftances  of  a  moft  lafting  difmterefted  afFedlion.  It 
isobfcrvable  from  this  epiftle,  that  Titinius  Capito  did 
pot  iconfine  his  aflFeflions  widiin  the  narrow  limits  of  his 
familiar  acquaintance,  or  his  immediate  relations ;  but  ey^ 
fended  his  regards  to  all  thofe^  who  had  in  any  age  diftin- 

guifh^ 
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euifhed  themfelves  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  or  who  had  died 
in  the  defence  of  virtue. 

TitiniusCapito  was  much  beloved  and  highly  regarded 
by  the  emperor  Trajan  :  and  we  fee,  by  this  letter,  the 
honed  ufe  he  made  of  (o  envied  and  fo  hmourable  a  fituation : 
he  fcorned  the  bafe  arts  of  a  court ;  he  had  the  reputation 
of  his  mafter  folely  in  view,  and  entirely  at  heart :  he  in- 
ftiUed  no  ^oundleis  doubts,  he  whifpered  no  pernicious  f^- 
hoods,'  and  he  iniinuated  no  fordid  flattery  into  his  prince's 
ist :  but  by  the  numerous  ftatues  in  his  ovm  boufe,  and 
liitokj  with  which  he  defined  to  fill  the  forum^  he  endea- 
voured to  convince  his  mafter,  that  men  of  integrity  and 
lionour  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  tbofe  rewards,  and  that 
veneration  after  death,  of  which  the  virulence  and  rage  of 
party  too  often  deprive  theni  in  their  life-time.  We  need 
finter  no  farther  in  this  place  into  the  character  of  Titiniu$ 
Capito,  becaufe  we  fhall  find  it  drawn  by  Puny  in  the 
twelfth  epiftle  of  the  eighth  book  :  but  the  tragical  ftory  of 
Sy^lanus,  whofeftatue  gave  occafion  to  this  letter,  ought 
to  be  related  at  full  length,  with  all  thofe  circumftances  of 
guilt  and  horror,  which  attended  the  cataftrophe. 

Lucius  Junius  Syllanus  was  fon  of  the  cpnful  Ap* 
pjus  Junius  Syllanus,  by  his  firft  wife  Emilia  Le- 
PIDA,  grandaughter  of  Julia,  and  great  grandaughter 
of  Augustus.  The  dignity  of  his  birth,  and  the  excel- 
lencies of  his  nature,  were  fo  confpicuous,  that  the  empe- 
ror Claudius  gave  his  own  dauber  Octavia  to  him 
in  marriage.  From  this  alliance  his  ruin  may  be  dated, 
Agrippina,  the  laft,  and,  if  poifiWe,  the  worft  wife  of 
Claudius,  vtras  a  woman  of  a  moft  unboimded  ambitioi;!, 
infamoufly  abandoned  to  all  kmds  of  wickednefs,  and  of  a 
nature  fo  fierce,  and  cruel,  that  fhe  felt  no  pity,  and  knew 
no  remorfe.  Upon  the  death  of  Messalina,  flie  took  ad- 
vantage of  her  near  afiinity  to  Claudius,  being  his  niece, 
to  prey  upon  his  weaknefs,  and  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
governable  ftupidity :  She  found  him  a  waxen  image,  ready 
moulded  to  her  hands,  and  fhe  determined  fi-om  that  moment 
to  fix  DoMiTius  Nero,  her  favourite  fon  by  a  former 
Imiband,  Cniius  jEnobarbus,  in  the  imperial  throne^ 
She  judged,  that  the  firfl  flep  tovraxls  ftich  an  advancement 
imift  be  the  marriage  of  Nero  to  Octavia,  the  empe- 
ror's daughter.  It  was  abfblutely  neceffenr  thereft)re  to  de- 
ftroy  Syllanus,  the  prefent  hufband  of  OcTAyiA  ;  but 

.      "        •  his 
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tSs  life  was  fo  liiiblametble,  or  in  the  words  of  Shake- 
speaker 

^  He  had  born  his  fiunil^  fo  mcek^  had  been 
^  S6  dear  in  his  great  office,  that  bis  virtues 
^^  Pleaded  like  angels,  ttuntpet-tongu'd  a^unft 
f^  The  deeptlanuultion  of  his  taking  off." 

Great  as  his  virtue  w^re^  die  empreis  was  refolved  to  rvim 
him  I  and,  ^  peribiis  in  hig^  ftations  never  want  fit  inftru-. 
mentB  of  evil,  L.  ViTStLiVs,  at  that  time  cenfor,  met  all 
her  purp6fes,  and  embarked  in  all  her  defigns.  He  fQre4 
iaw  from  the  empdror's  incapacity,  and  Agrippina's  diirft 
of  dominion,  into  whde  haiids  the  ibvereign  power  muft 
peceflarily  ^1 :  and  fince  the  ruin  of  Syllanus  was  thd 
firft  point  fhe  aimed  at^  the  politic  Vitellius  was  deter^ 
mined  to  (hew  her  a  mafter-piece  of  his  art,  with  a  view 
to  ingratiate  himfelf  by  it  into  her  future  favour.  He  there-r 
f<»tr€aufed  SVllakus  to  be  accufed  of  inceft,  with  Julia 
SiLAKA  his  fifter ;  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty,  but  whofe 
gkie^  of  temper,  like  the  luiiortunate  AffNS  Boleyns's^ 
fometimes  carried  her  into  unguarded,  thou^  harmleis,  free«> 
doms  with  her  brother.  By  this  groundlefs  accufation,  Syl- 
lanus fell  from  the  exalted  ftation,  in  which  his  birth  and 
marriage  had  placed  him,  into  the  utmoft  mifery  and  dis- 
grace. He  was  degraded  from  his  fenatorial  rank,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  office  of  praetor,  and  he  was  divorced  from 
his  wife  Octavia,  withqut  the  ceremony  of  a  trial,  or 
even  the  permiffion  of  making  the  leaft  defence.  His  fifter 
Julia,  daughter-in-law  to  Vi tell i us  himfelf,  was  driven 
but  of  Italy,  with  all  the  brands  of  infamy :  not  one  of  the 
family,  not  even  Marcus  Julius,  the  brother  of  Sylla-? 
ffus,  efcaped  the  furious  wradi  of  Agrippina.  But,  to 
confine  ourfelves  more  p^icularly  to  Syllanus  and  his 
lifter,  fhe  was  no  fooner  arrived  at  the  olace  of  her  banifhr 
ment,  than  Oie  haft'ened  to  put  an  ena  to  her  life  and  hq? 
misfortunes. 

Free  from  all  thoughts  of  guilt,  all.afts  of  ihamej 
She  fell  a  vLftim  to  her  murder'd  feme : 
But  if  fome  future  bard,,  in  tunefiil  verfe^ 
Shall  her  fad  ftory  to  the  \^orld  rehearfe^ 

Each 
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Each  tender  breaft  her  virtue  muft  revere. 

And  every  wife  and  filler  drop  a  tear.  '  •  . 

And  now  the  empermr  having  gained  a  decree  from  the 
fenate,  that  an  uncle  might  marry  a  niece,  he  publicldy  fo* 
lemnized  his  efpoufals  with  the  fai^guinary  and  relentlefs 
Agrippina,  daughter  of  his  own  brother  Germanicus. 
Upon  the  emperor's  wedding  day  L.  Syilanvs  killed  him- 
feliF.  Thus  fell  the  fon  a  facrifice  to  the  ambitious  views  of 
Agrippina,  as  his  &ther  Appius  had  Men  to  the  libidi* 
nous  paffions  of  Mrssalina;  upon  which  Tacitus 
makes  a  remark  to  this  purpofe ;  **  *  The  city  of  liome  was 
^*  how  differently  enflaved  from  what  it  had  oeen.  It  was 
**  heretofore  a  prey  to  the  wanton  debaucheries  of  Messa- 
^  LIN  a,  but  now  to  the  pride  and  haughtinefs  of  Agrip- 
^'  PiKA,  who,  though  a  woman,  was  refolved  to  govern 
**  with  all  the  tyranny  of  a  man." 

When  we  confider  this  melancholy  part  of  the  Roman 
hiftory,  and  look  back  upon  all  the  particulars  mentioned  in 
this  epiftle  of  Pliny,  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  whether 
it  refle£ls  greater  honour  upon  Trajan,  in  permitting  the 
ftatue  of  Syllanus  to  be  put  up  at  Rome^  or  upon  Ti- 
^inius  Capito  in  placing  it  ther^. 

*  Tacit.  Anna!,  lib.  i  z.  c.  7. 

EPISTLE     XVIIL 
Pliny  fo  Suetonius  Tranqjltillus. 

YO  U  fend  me  word  you  have  been  frightened  by 
a  dream,  which  gives  you  great  uneafinefs,  as 
you  think  it  an  ill  omen  in  your  law-fuit.  You 
defire  me  to  afk  favour  of  the  court,  that  it  may 
be  put  off,  only  for  fbme  few  days  :  it  will  certainly 
be  difficult  to  obtain  the  latter  part  of  your  requeft  ^ 
however  I  will  try ; 

« 

"  For  dreams  defcend  from  Jove  •• 

1..:^.  *  Pope's  Homcr»  Iliad  i.  ^.  85. 

But 
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But  it  IS  worth  while  to  confidcr,  whether  you  ztt 
not  ufed  to  dream  by  contraries.  A  dream  of  mine, 
which,  upon  this  occafion,  occurs  to  my  remem- 
brance; might  encourage  you  to  expeft  fucceis, 
where  you  moft  fear  a  defeat.  I  was  engaged  in  a 
caufe  for  Julius  Pastor,  when  I  dreamt,  that  my 
mother-in-law  appeared  kneeling  to  me,  and  entreated 
me  not  to  plead.  I  was  at  that  time  a  very  young 
lawyer,  I  was  to  plead  in  four  difierent  courts,  and  1 
was  engaged  not  only  againft  the  moft  powerftil  nien 
in  the.ftate,  but  even  againft  fome  of  the  emperor's 
chief  favourites  :  any  one  circumftance  of  which» 
after  fuch  a  difmal  dream,  was  enough  to  ftartle  me 
from  my  purpofe  t  but  I  went  on,  reaibning  in  thi 
words  of  the  poet. 


cc 

C€ 


Without  a  fign  his  fword  the  br^ye  man  drawsi^ 
And  a(ks  no  omen  but  his  country's  caufe  *..? , : 


My  country,  and,  if  any  motive  could  be  dearer 
than  my  country,  the  truft  repofed  in  me,  urged  tti(t 
on.  But  I  fucceeded  to  the  full  extent  of  ray  wifhesi 
'and  the  pleading  of  that  day  attrafted  to  me  thb 
attention  of  the  people,  and  opened  the  gate$  of 
fame.  You  will  confider  from  hence,  whether  you 
may  not  look  upon  your  dream,  rather  as  a  good, 
than  an  evil  omen.  But,  if  you  are  refolved  to  pro^ 
ceed  according  to  the  old  cautious  maxim,  "  Never 
*'  to  do  any  thing  with  a  doubting  heart,"  tell  me 
lb,  and  I  will  find  out  fbme  turn  or  other,  that  your 
caufe  may  not  be  brought  on  but  when  you  pleafe. 
For  my  fituation  was  very  different  from  yours^ 
The  court  of  centumvirs  muft  neceflarily  (it ;  but 
the  court,  where  your  caufe  is  to  be  tried,  may  be 
adjourned,  though  not  without  difficulty.  Farewell. 


«  Pope's  Komer,  Iliad  12.  ;^.  283. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

It  h  no  wonder,  that  t  man,  vi4io  has  9.  law-fiiit  updit 
his  hands,  (hould  be  molefted  by  evil  omens,  and  haunted  by 
firightful  dreams  :  the  uncertainties  smd  fears,  which  encumr^ 
hex  ^  mind  thus  fitu^ted,  muft  fu^nmon  up  numerous  ya« 
pours,  and  various  chimaeras,  thajt  in  a  more  calm  and  leis 
^ns^ious  ftate,  could  never  ari£b  even  ia  a  dream  :  and  when 
we  confidei:  the  particular  charafler  of  Suetonius,  to 
Vhom  this  epiftle  Is  written,  we  (hall  be  the  lefs  furprifed  to 
find  him  alarmed  by  ghofts,  and  terrified  by  goblins.  He  is 
I(r  author*  who  deus  much  in  that  kind  :of  fuperftition,  and 
msfrer  fafkrs  one  jif  Jus  twelve  eciiperon  to  die^  Withpui: 
haif  a  /dozen  prodigi^  gQuog  before  ^im« 

Pliny,  we  find,  was  not  fo  eafily  fgared  by  app;^itions  ; 
he  paid  little  or  no  refped  to  his  mother-in-law,  though  flie 
appeared  kneeling  at  his  feet :  he  purfued.  his  firft  defign,  and 
exerted  himfelf  in  a  daufe  before  the  centUTnviri^  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  greatly  encreafed  that  Rowing  reputation,  of 
which  the  obfervance  of  his  dream  muft  have  deprived  him. 

The  number  of  the  centumviriy  ■  although  they  r^taj^eti 
jthtQii*  name,  was  at  &i$  t^me  enprf  af^fi  to  one  hundred  an4 
ci^ty^  they  were  divided  by  Trajan  into  four  different 
courts  or  chambers,  r^«^^r//^//V/  ^udicio]  each  confifting  of 
forty  five  judges.  They  were  magiftrates  chofen  to  decide 
the  law-fuits,  that  might  arife  ampng  the  people :  their  judge- 
ments were  called  centumviralia  Judieia,  and  they  were  the 
laft  and  higheft  court  of  juftice,  to  which  there  was  any 
^  Appeal. 


E  P  I  S  T  L  E     XIX. 

PliJJY  ijO  ROMANJJS  FiRMUS, 

■   i        ■ 

THE  feme  town  gave  us  birth,  the  fanie  fchool 
bred  us  up,  and  the  fame  chamber  held  us  in 
the  earlieft  dawnings  of  our  life.  Your  father  had  a 
ftrift  fricndfhip  for  my  mother,  for  my  uncle  Pliny, 
and  even  for  me,  as  far  as  the  difference  of  our  years 

would 
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Vould  penrnt.  Thefe  are  great  and  juft  reafons,  why 
your  promotion  ought  to  be  next  my  heart.  By 
your  being  already  decurion^  it  plainly  appears,  that 
your  prefent  fortune  amounts  to  an  hundred  thouia^iid 
fefteroes ' :  but  we  muft  not  let  you  ilop  there  :  we 
mxsSt  alfb  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  feeing  you  a  Roman 
rht :  and  therefore  I  fend  you  three  hundred  thou-- 
fcfterces  **,  that  you  may  be  immediately  quali- 
tied  for  that  order.  The  long  continuance  of  our 
Biendftiip  anlwers  and  prevents  your  acknowledgj- 
ments  on  this  occafion.  If  I  did  not  know  you,  i 
would  remind  you  of  what  I  am  fure  you  will  do 
vdthout  any  hint.  You  will  be -as  little  elated  with 
the  new  dignity,  which  I  have  procured  for  you,  as 

Eblfible,  and  will  confider,  that  a  charafter  is  to  be 
ept  up  with  the  niceft  circumlpeftion,  when  a  man 
is  to  refleft  reputation  and  honour  upon  thofe  friends, 
>ho  promoted  him.    FarcweH. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

.  ,  la  this  letter  methi^  Pliny  feems  to  have  fulfilled  that 
wi&  asid  generous  precept  of  Solomon  to  his  fon,  ^ihine 
i9wn  friend^  and  tl^  father's  friendforfah  mt.  As  it  i3 
very  certain,  that  die  human  foul  is  not  capable  of  any 
greater  peifedion,  or  any  nearer  approach  to  die  divine  at- 
'ttibutes,  than  in  a&  of  friendihip ;  fo  is  it  fiill  as  certain, 
^at  in  friendihip  itfeK*,  there  can  be  no  ftronger  inftance  of 
:iixicerity,  no  plainer  proof  of  affedion,  than  where  a  matn 
.parts  voluntarily  and  luiafked,  as  in  this  epiftle,  with  a  large 
iiun  of  money,  to  fupply  the  wants,  or  to  raife  the  fortune 
of  his  friend.  Riches  of  the  mind  are  frequently  beflowed, 
with  great  gencrofity  and  profiifion,  on  thofe  companions, 
whom  we  hold  neareft  our  heart :  our  choiceft  thoii^ts  -are 
brought  forth  arid  laid  before  them,  with  a  liberality,  that 
requires  no  other  kind  of  leftitution,  than  a  fmall  retufn  of 

•  Centum  milium  cenfum :  equal  to  807  /.  5  j.  i  od. 

^  Trecenta  millia  nummum :  equsil  (9  242 1  /•  1 7  '•  ^^'    .  . . , 

*  Proverbs  xxvii.  10. 

sicquiefcence 
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-  acquiefcence  or  applaufe.  But  the  ftores  of  fortune  are  not 
fo  eafily  parted  with ;  they  are  not  fo  indifcreetly  given  a- 
way;  or,  if  they  are  produced,  if  they  are  lent^  it  is  not 
only  with  caution  and  confideradon,  but  with  an  attend- 
ance of  bonds,  judgements,  intereft,  and  fecurities,  thiat 
difcover  very  different ,  motives  from  friendihip.  But  wc 
have  abready  feen  fuch  a  bounteous  difpofition  in  our  author, 
and  ihall,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  epiftles,  meet  with  fo  many 
Jnftances  of  generofity^  flowing  from  the  inexhauftible 
iprings  of  his  natural  benevolence,  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  praftice  among  other  men,*  Puny  can  never  be 
fufpe£ted  of  meannefs,  or  avarice. 

E  P  IS  T  L  E     XX. 

*  •  -  ^        ■ 

Pliny  ;^  C  o  r  n  e  l  i  u  s  T  a  c  i  t  u  s.  ' 

•     ■  *  I 

f 

THERE  is  a  friend  of  mine,  a  man  o(  know-, 
ledge  and  erudition,  with. whom  I  have  fre- 
quently a  difpute,  concerning  a  certain  brevity,  which 
he  thinks  the  chief  excellence  in  pleading  caufes.  I 
confefs,  this  qualification  ought  to  be  preferved, 
where  the  nature  of  the  caufe  will  permit,  and  where 
the  merits  of  it  can  be  brought  into  little  room : 
But,othenvife  it  is  a  downright  fraud  upon  the  client, 
either  to  omit  any  neceflary  matter,  or  lightly  and 
ciirfbrily  to  run  over  thofe  circumftaftces,  which 
ought  to  be  repeated,  inculcated,  and  imprinted. 
For  in  moft  caufes,  the  larger  fcope  you  take,  the . 
greater  weight  and  force  will  attend  your  pleadings  : 
and  as  the  continuance  of  the  blow  contributes  e- 
qually  with  its  quicknefs,  in  making  deep  wounds 
on  the  body,  exadUy  thus  is  it  with  impreffions  made 
upon  the  mind. 

This  opinion  my  friend  attacks  with  authorities 
from  the  ancients.  Among  the  Grecians^  he  urges 
the  orations  of  Lysias  :  among  our  own  country- 
men, thofe  of  the  Gracchi  and  Cato  \  many  of 
which  are  fhort  and  concife. 

On 
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t)ti  the  other  hand,  I  oppofe  Demostkikis,  ^s-^ 
CHINES9  Hyperidbs,  and  many  others  to  Lysias. 
I  oppofe  P0LL109  C/ESAR9  and  CiCLitJs,  to  the 
Gracchi  andCATo :  but  my  chief  e^tamplc  is  Mar-* 
CVS  CicERO)  whole  longeft  oration  is  allowed  to  bo 
the  bed :  and  believe  me,  a  good  book,  like  other 
good  thin^,  is  the  better  in  proportion  as  it  is  largen 
You  perceive,  that  in  ftatucs,  fculptures,  piftures^ 
and  other  various  repreientadons  or  men,  animals^ 
and  trees,  if  they  iare  valuable,  their  value  encreaiea 
with  their  (ize :  and  orations  ihould  be  meafured  by 
the  fame  rule.  Befides,  bulky  volumes  make  a  hand>^ 
fomer  appearance,  and  carry  with  diem  a  kind  of 
indiiputable  authority. 

IVly  friend,  who  has  a  pardcular  art  of  Aiding  a«> 
way  infenfibly  out  of  reach  in  a  difpute,  evades  this 
argument,  and  every  thing  elfe  of  the  kind,  by  a& 
ierdng^  that  thofe  orators  I  Quoted,  to  fupport  me, 
did,  in  truth,  make  fhorter  ipeeches  than  they  have 
publiihed.  I  am  of  another  opinion,  and  can  de« 
fend  it  by  a  greater  number  of  examples.  Let  me 
fingle  out  TuLLY  in  defence  of  MvKJEffx  and  Va- 
RBNus ;  in  both  which  orations,  he  mentioned  {c* 
veral  heads  of  crimes,  imputed  to  his  clients,  un* 
noticed  in  his  defence,  and  to  be  found  only  in  the 
tides  of  thofe  oradons.  From  whence  it  appearSi 
that  he  certainly  fpoke  a  great  deal  more  man  he 
publiihed.  In  his  defence  of  Cluentius^  he  tells 
us,  that,  according  to  the  ancient  conltitution,  he 
went  through  the  whole  proceedings  without  a  co- 
adjutor, and,  in  his  fpeech  for  Cornelius,  he  af- 
firms he  was  four  days  in  his  pleadingsi  So  that  we 
have  no  room  to  doubt j  that  thofe  orations,  which 
coft  fo  much  time  in  the  repetition,  extended  then 
much  farther,  than  they  now  reach,  crouded  as  they 
are  into  one  book ;  which,  although  large,  could 
never  have  contained  them,  unlefs  he  had  pruned  and 
lopt  oflF  many  of  the  branches, 

Yoi.1.  K  But 
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*  But  extcmpoce  pleadbigsi)  indibudted  inrrittenora* 
tions,  are  t^o  yary  diflfcreiit  things.  ;  Well,  I  know 
there  are  people  of  this  tqpinion  :  yet,  for  my  part, 
I  am  fully  convinced,  perhaps  erroncoufly,  that  there 
)$  no  other  real  diScrence  between  them  thari  this. 
A  pleading  may  be  yery  good,  when  pronounced^ 
vrhich  would  not  3{:^:iear  a  good  fpeecfa,  when  com^ 
mitted  to  paper :  but  it  is  impoffflDle,  that  a  ft 
^hich  ftanps  the  teft  of  writing*  and  readings  mould 
not  bear  die  teft  of  ipeaking  and  hearing.;  for  the 
formed  fpeech  is  indeed  the  ground-\vork  and  model 
of  the  pleading,  and  therefore  in  our  beft  orations^ 
fuch  I  mean  as.  were  nesier  fpoken,  but  only  pub* 
liihed,  we  find  a  thoufand  extempore  figures,  \diich 
could  have  no  place  .naturally  «nd  prG^)erly,  but  in 
real  pleadings.  For  example,  in  diat  oration  againft 
VsR9.ES  ;  JSid  you  name  a  workman  compleu  in  eviry 
art  ?  Who  ii  hi  ?,  thanks  to  your  innt^  I  now  recdk^ 
iim.  PoLYGLETus  ts  tbd  man.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  every  pleading  muft  be  more  or  lefs  perfeft,  in 
proportion  to  the  likeneis  it  bears  to  the  formed  ora« 
tipn ;  I  mean  everjr  pleading,  to  the  delivery  of  which 
a  fufiicient  time,  has  been  albwed  :  for  certainly, 
wlisre  an  orator  is  confiniefi  within  too  narrow  limits, 
the  judges,  noit  the  leaker,  are  to  blame.  Our  venr 
laws  and  cufboms  £ivDur  my  opinion,  which  are  to 
for  {com  infifting  upon  brRvity,  that  they  indulge 
g^t  copioufhefe,  that  is  great  exa£tnefs,  in  plead* 
ings,  which  is  inconfiftent  with  brevity,  unlefs  in  the 
fhorteft  and  plaineftxaufes.  Let  me  add  what  expe- 
rience, that  mafter  of  undoubted  authority,  has 
taught  me«  I  have  gone  through  the  feveral  offices 
of  a  pleader,  a  judge,  and  a  counlelior ;  and  I  have 
obferved,  that  fome  are  a£hiated  by  one  reafen,  fome 
by  another,  and  that  often  the  minuteft  circumftances 
draw  on  the  moft  important  confequences.  The 
judgements  of  men  are  diSbent  5  their  inclinations 
are  various.    This  renctes  their  opini<)ns   fo   very 

'     widely 


ti^dciy  diftant  upon  the  fame  oiufc  i  or,  if  they  a* 
grecj  even  their  j^cemcnt  is  founded  on  oppofite 
motives^  Befides^  every  otie  favours  his  own  turn  of 
thought)  and  embttioes  that  as  the  fbron^dft  reafon^ 
whiiGhj  when  given  by  teiother^  tallies  with  what  he 
had  before  detc^rmined  within  himfelf^  You  muft 
iS^  c(ti^  therefore  to  throw  among  your  hearers  a 
Vi^i^  of  arguments,  that  every  man  may  catch 
Ibm^nir^f  which  he  looks  upon  and  feels  as  his 
4ewiii 

RiGULus  faid  *b  ttie  one  day,  whefl  we  Were  en- 
gaged on  the  fame  fide,  Tou  fancy ^  thate^eryfingU 
4irmmjldnce  in  a  caafe  muft  be  fuJfy  Mfcujfed  and  ex* 
heufted :  fffy  method  is  to  lay  mffirefs  upon  the  principal 
foint^  and  iyfimn^at  once  on  nrf  adverfarfs  throaty  I 
firangle  him  in  a  moment.  It  is  very  true,  Regulu^ 
Always  pre£fes  th^t  point  home,  upon  which  he  fixes  \ 
iHit  then  he  is  often  wrong  in  his  choice.  Thereforii 
my  anfwer  to  him  was,  Toufeize  upon  the  throaty  as 
you  imagine ;  hut  perhaps  at  lajl  it  proves  only  the  knee^ 
the  leg^  or  the  ankle.  Now  /,  who^  to  fay  truths  han)e 
notjkill  enough  to  come  at  the  throat  aireSfly^  aim  at 
0oefy  piace^  try  every  party  and  leave  no  ftone  unturned. 
I  take  the  fame  method  in  pleadings  as  in  agriculture^ 
I  net  only  cultivate  my  vinesj  but  I  take  care  of  nry 
firubs\  and  not  of  them  onfy^  but  of  nrf  fields  :  jbid 
as  in  thofe  fields  I  do  not  confine  rnyfelf  tofow  onepar* 
tieular  fort  of  finer  wheat  or  coruj  but  everf  kind  of 
ftdfe  and  grain  whatever ;  fo  in  nryfpeechesj  f  croud  in 
every  argument ^  and  Jirew  them  as  thick  as  I  can^  that 
J  may  be  fur e  to  gather  in  feme  fuccefsful  crop  \  for  fea* 
fens  are  not  more  uncertain  and  clouded^  nor  foils  more- 
jfrecarious,  than  the  tenders  and  determinations  of  our 
judges. 

1  cannot  upon  this  occafion  avoid  recolleddng  the 
encomium  upon  that  fimihed  orator  Pericles,  by 
EupoLis  the  comic  poet : 

K  2  SofidJL 
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..."        :      •  ;        '    •    -  -/     •  : 

Softellb  perfuafion  fat.upon  his  tongue. 
And  on  :his  lips  engagiag  fweetnefs  hung ; 
Yet  withjE  ftrength  that  ,fix*4-upon  the  mind. 
That  forc*d  its  way,  and  left  its  fting  behind. 


n 


But  this  perfuafive  eloquence,  and  this  engaging  fweet- 
nefs of  Pericles  himfelf,  could  never  have  triumph- 
ed thus,  either  by  the  brevity,  or  velocity  of  it,  (wWch 
are  two  very  different  things)  or  by  the  help  of  both 
together,  without  the  -greatefl  abilities  v  for  it  is  cer- 
.tain,  that,  when  an  audience  is  to  be  at  once  per- 
fuaded  and  delighted,  a  copioufhefs  of  matter,  and  a 
•proper  fpace  of  time,  are  necef&ry  to  produce  it. 
For,  the  fting,  which  ought  to  remain  behind,  not 
only  requires  a  Ipeedy  thruft  to  make  it  enter,  but 
a  continued  force,  to  fink  it  deep  into  the  minds  of 
jthe  hearers.  To  this  may  be  aiided,  what  another 
,comic  poet^  fays  of  the  fame  Pericles, 

He  lightened,  thundcr'd,  and  confounded  Greece. 
*-    ■   '#      . 

Here  you  fee  his  fpeeches  were  not  lopped  fhort, 
and  maimed,  but  diffufive,  magnificent,  and  fu- 
blime.  He.  rolled  his  thunder,  he  darted  his  light- 
ning :  all  things  were  in  the  utmoft  perturbation,  and 
confufion.  • 

•:  Is  there  not  however  in  oratory  a  medium  prefer- 
.ablc  to  all  extremes  ?  Certeinly.  But  this  medium  is 
jio  lefs  tranlgrefled  by  too  much  concifenefs,  than  by 
too  much  prolixity;  by  one,  who  takes  too  little 
,coinpafs,  than  by  him,  who  takes  too  large  a  circle. 
JFroia  hence  arifes  a  frequent  complaint,  that  one 
orator  is  immoderately  redundant,  another  jejune  and 
ft eble.  One  is  -  faid  to  overfhoot  the  point,  another 
to  fall  fhort  of  it.    Both  equally  wrong :  One  from 

r  •  .  -.        .    ^ 

V 

9  Aristophanes^ 

too 
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too  much  wcaknefi,  the  other  Irom  tod  great 
ftrength  i  which  laft.is  an  error  on  the.  beft  fide,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  fiiperiority  of  genius,  thougji  too  un- 
comeft  and  unbridled.  But  when  I  fay  this,  do  not 
imagine^  that  I  approve  of  that  ceafelefs  bawler 
Thersites  in  Homer.  No,  I  rather  applaud  the 
charafter  of  Ulysses  in  the  fame  poet :  ; 

But  when  he  fpeaks,  what  elocution  flows ! 
Soft  as  the  fleeces  of  defcending  fhows  *. 

Not  indeed,  but  there  is  another  charader  **  in  the 
fame  author,  that  I*  admire  as  much  as  poflible : 

HRs  words  fuccihft, .  yet  full  ^   , 

And  yet  were  I  to  have  my  choice^  I  ihould  pre-. 
fcr  that  oration,  which  comes  on  us,  like  winter's 
fnow,.  thick,  continued,  and  in  large  quantities  5  in  a 
word,  which  feems  to  dcfcend  from  heaven,  and  to^ 
be  poured  down  froin  xhut  fkies.  . 

But,  many  people  prefer  the  concife  'manner  of 
pleading.  I  allow  it  i  but  who  arc  they  ?  Only 
fuch,  whofe  indolence  leads  them  into  that  opinion. 
And  would  it  not  be  ridiculous  to  admit  their  judge- 
ments as  decifive,  whofe  nicety  proceeds  from  down- 
right lazinefs  ?  If  their'  advice  mufl  be  taken,  it  isi 
not  only  better  to  make  fhort  fpeeghe^,  but  to  make 
none  at  all. 

Thefe  are  my  prefent  lentiaients^  which  I  fhall 
readily  alter,  if  you  difapprove  them;  but  then  give 
me  the  reafons^  of  your  difepprobation,  becaufe  at 
the  fame  time  that  I  owe  an  implicit  obedience  to 

four  authority,  yet,  in  an  affair  of  this  confequence^^ 
would  chufe  to  be  convinced  radier  by  ^trgjuftjciirx 

...... 

',  •  Pope's  Hpiner,  U.  3.  >  "285.  '  '  ;-.,^^?ppys  Homer, 
ij.  3^"  ^.  zjj.  «  The  chaitafler  of  Ms^elaus'. 
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liim  ^utibprity,  ,If  y^U  think  nod  not  ia  aaerror,  fee 
pie  koow  it  Dy  |h  lettpr  ^  iWt  a$  j^oupleaie  ^  horvr^ 
ey^r^  give  i(  ixofkt  your  band,  thai  I  may  fee  my 
pwp  ji^geinent;  qi|)fin^  by  yovurat  If  I  am  wrong, 
I  injOSft  uppa  9  long  letter  to  connnce  xrm  of  mf  tm^ 
pkc,  Xdl  me,  is  it  npt  a  land  of  bribe,  to  deiiri 
yoju  wpvild  givp  yoMiriclf  but  Jittlc  trouble,  if  you 
agree  w;th  nie  ^  and  a  ^e^t  deal,  if  ypy  c^fier  fpon) 
pie?  Far?W^r    . 

OBSERVATIONS, 

Thft^iftlfe  sftw  under  ^onfideratipii  is  t]^  leaft  ^greeahl^ 
of  any  yet  traniSatea.  We  fee  an  oi^tiofx  before  us,  inftead 
pf  ^  lettiur  i  an  oration,  which  is  in  itf^If  the  ftrongeft  argu-* 
snent  againft  that  prolixity,  for  ythkii  Pi* int  contends,  n^ 
might  have  faid,  in  a  much  leis  compafs,  more  than  he  has 
iaid  thn>u^out  the  whole  letter :  aM  therefore  Regulus 
fsmn  V^  bo.  in  the  ri^it,  who  <chiife^  to  throttle  a  man  all  at 
pnce,  r^tb^  th^  bre^  hi^  bones,  joi|it  by  joint 

To  make  thi^  epiftl^  as  profitable,  ana  entertaining,  as 
fhe  fiibj^fl  lyill  ^dmit,  l^t  lis  t^  notice  pf  fome  perfbnt 
^d  pafjages,  npt  piwort|i]r  of  obipp^^tiont 

Ittc  ilk  mefum  ^tt(i^tt<ftihus  agit^  (ic  tnihi  en  Qr^cU  craths 
nes  Lysi^  o/ienfe^t:  ^  Aniong  the  Grecian  authorities, 
f^  which  he  produces,  Lysias  is  always  quoted  by  him. 
Lysi  AS  was  U|e  fqo  of  CsPHi^iis ;  horn  at  Syracufey  h^% 
brought  early  out  of  SlcHy  by  btsf  fadier,  and  educated  at 
J$hiHs.  He  was  one  of  the  mpft  confiderable  orators  among 
the  Greelj^s,  Quint jlian  gives  him  a  chara^er  to  thii^ 
ciFeft  :  *'  The  ffyle  of  I^ysias  is  extremely  elegant  an4 
f<  clofe..:  if  the  perfedtioa  of  an  orator  is'  to  in&uiSb,  np 
i^  man  exceeds  him  in  that  art :  he  goes  diredUy  to  th^ 
^<  point,  and  n^yqr  ftr^ys  from  the  purpofe  }  and  if  We  can^f 
f^  jiQt  compare  him  to  a  great  river,  at  leaft  he  may  be 
(f  looked  upon  as  a  cl^ar  foiintain/^ 

We  .  learn  ir^  T  u  i.  l  y,  who  jgoes  beyond  Q^u  i  Kt 
TfLiAK  in  hi9  pndfts  of  Lysias,  t&r  he  never  appeared 
at  die  bar.  The  wprks  he  publil&ed  were  numerous,  ana 
various*  He  died  oAj,  poor,  and  unde^  the  fentence  of  ba^ 
siiihmeiit ;  an  imfortuihale  cat^qpbe  for  fo  great  a  man, 
|Iis  ruin  was  occafionedShy  the  jealoufy  of  me  Athenians^ 
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*  - 

who^  impatient  of  his  fuperior  genius,  drove  him  out 
cf  a  colony  eflablifhed  b^  them  at  Tburium  iit  Italy  *,  a 
place  he  was  particularly  fond  of^  having  been  fettled  there 
from  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  Jiaviiig  ptirchafed  alfo  in 
that  colony  an  houle,  and  an  eflate,  with  an  intention  to 
finifh  bis  life  in  the  fame  place,  wher£  be  had'|MiiIed  fo  great 
a  part  of  it. 

The  examples  in  hifl:ory  of  men,  who  fall  a  facrifice  ta 
tbeir  own  abilities,  xiifl  are  fofik  down  by  dieir  own  weight, 
1M  as  innumerabfe,  as  they  are  m^lanchoty.  If  a  fliort  ocm^ 
jiefiure  is  allowable  on  the  fcenring  ineqoadity  of  dieii  6te; 
perhaps  diefe  puniihments.  are  (sht  by  JHeaven  merely  td 
crtdh  that  vamtf,  and  to  fcourge.  that  ingratitude  towordl 
die  Crtecor,  which  extraordinary  eiiflowments  are'  too  api 
to  infpire.  The  heariiens  wef e  or  this  opinionjif  as  mieari?  bf 
tiiefaU^of  AitACHNr^  Niobe,  andotlkrs!:  andCfarifl&n^ 
eught  to  remember,  that  unio  whmifittar  mud  is  grusHi  ^f 
kim  Jball U  math  required,    Btttta  return  to  our  epnlle. 

Vidis  ut  Jhatuasy  fignoi  piiiuras:^  bommm  d$nifuej  muM* 
tmriqu'e  anifmiium  firmks^  drhmun  etiam^  ji  nuubjbu  diicmrifi 
kim  fi/iagis  quam  othpHtiedo  torMutaht:  idem  prttfimUm 
efvenit:     - 

^  It  is  in  oraticmras  in  pidmts,  ftatues,  and  other  things 
^  of  di£it  kind  :  the  lai^enefs  of  dte  fke  encreaiesr  die 
«  vAie." 

^h  etiam  i)olimdnibus  i^ftt  auGmtaUm  qtumdcah  it  pkU 
ihriiudinim  adjicit  fnagniikd^  : 

"  A  large  b(^k  looks  better  tttan  ^  finall  erne ;"  er^  bl 
other  words,  ^<  there  is  a  much  greanrair  of  authority  inil 
^  fbKdj  than  in  a  duodecimo/* 

Thefe  tiro  ail&rtions  are  very  fiiFprixtii^,  ih  a  peribn  <^ 
Mr  aiMior's  ti&ty  ttki  can  Be  exciiftd  by  noifaing  but  a  par-> 
HA  fdfidi)efb  fbr  hi^  €mn  opbion;  In  pidurts  and  ftatueiy 
k  is  ANs  (ymmetrv  cor  propeortion,  dxat  ftrikes  the  eye,  and 
pleaife  t1^  underftandin&  ^h^er  the  ^gures  repreferi^' be 
tSAvmhj  drgiants.  Am  fo,  In  books ;  it  is  die  matter  ctm*^ 
tsuned  vritbin,  not  die  nttmber  of  ldcv«^  that  (lamps  v»^ 
lue,  and  gives  reputation  to  die  VGAuine.  Pliky's  4Julgu- 
ment  certainly  has  little  weight  ih  it,  and  deferves  no'  o4 
Iher  anfwer^  than  what  b  contained  in  ttax  old  Gredb  epc^ 
gram; 
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E»  TO  rfkpiiv  vrdywm  ioxtT  co(pl»v  irmir$uTTH 
Ko^i  rgay^  i&TttSyiov  iifoxig  if\  nx«Iwv* 

If  Icngjh  of  beard  deep  knowledge  qiuft  denote. 
Yield,  Plato,  yield,  ir^  wifdomj  tp  the  goat. 

^ .  Artijicem  t^ienommf  rtSte oitMms :  Polycletum  ejfe  iU 
uhauu  *'  Queftions  and  anAvers,  fays  Longinus  ,  not 
?*  only  enliven  and  add  great  ftrength  to  a  fpeech,  but 
H  make  it  more  plaufible,  and  give  it  an  air  of  greater 
<•  probability ;  for:  the  paffions  never  work  more  ftrongly 
^*  upon  the  auditors,  than  when  the  anfwers  feem  not  to  be 
^*  the  effcft  of  premeditation,  but  to  rife  naturally,  from  the 
^*  thing  treated  of.  This  appears  very  much  in  interroga- 
f  *  tions,  and  refponfes  to  thoie  interrogations  ;  efpecially, 
•*  where  the  auicfcnefi  of  the  anfwer  demanded,  will  nol 
^^  admit  of  a  itudied  untrudi."  The  fentence .  quoted  out 
<pf  TULLY  \x  zxa  inftance  of  this  kind  of  oratory.  The 
qveftion  afked  is-.purpofely  toraife  the  expe£btions  of  the 
audience,  and  to  heighten  the  charadler  of  Polycletus^ 
This  PotYCLETUS  was  a  Grecian  ftatuary,  born  in  Siry- 
miia^  a  city  of  Pelopmne^s.  P]|.IKY  the  elder  mentions 
many  famous  ftatues  made  by  him,  and  particularly  one,  in 
whidi  the  proportions  of  the  hun»an  body  were  fo  exaSly 
adjuftcd,  that  it  was  called  the  majier-piece^  He  flourifhed 
in  tbe  eighty  feventh  olympiad,  above  four  hundred  years 
before  the  Chriftian  aeia. 

tlavlet  denique  Td^^v  xtvS :  *^  I  leave  not  a  ftone  unturned.*^ 
I  am  afraid  the  Greek  fentences,  which  are  every  now  and 
then  interfperfed,  in  imitation  of  Tux,ly,,  throughout  thefe 
KtiMc$f  have  oocaiioned  fome  of  thofe  criticifms  upon  our. 
authoK,  which  accufe  him  of  aiFeSation,  and  want  of  eafe; 
in  his  familiar  letters.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  this  mix* 
tureof^  languages  is  t;otally  inconfiftent  with  that  unftudied 
fimplicity,  which  ought  to  diftinguifli  the  epiftolaryftyle.. 

The  lifi5  of  Perjclbs  will  be  found  in  Plutarch  j 
Imt,.  as  his  charadteris  here  quoted  in  fome  beautiful  lines 
ftic»n  JEuFOLis,  and  Ai^stophanes,  let. us  recolle<a  wha^ 
Horace  fays  of  thofe  comic  poets :  f 
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Jliqui  alii^  quorum  cowugdia  prifca  virorum  eft^ 
Si  pas  erat  dignut  dejiribh  f^od  malusy  autfur^ 
^^md  nutchuifQrety  autficarim^  aut  alioqus 
Jrimofus^  multd  cum  libertaU  notabant. 

*^  When  ancient  comedy  became  firft  known, 
'^  The  noted  bards,  who  wore  die  laurel  crown, 
<*  With  manly  fpirit,  and  becoming  rage 
«c  Dragged  ev'ry  villain  on  the  public  fl^e  y 
•*  There  the  throi^'d  audience  each  vile  dew  furvcy'd, 
■       '•*  The  pimp  expos  d  his  perfon,  and  his  trade : 
*'  Each  thief  from  (atire's  lalh  ftole  ienfe  of  ftame, ' 
^*  And  each  ai&ffin  wept  his  murdered  lame.'' 

By  thefe  lines,  imd  Inr  thofe  u^icfr  follow  in  thrs  foundi 
&tire  (Gf^  HorAcs^s  firfrbcok,  the  poet  obferves,  ^with  great 
^Irit  and  excellent  xiuUery^  how  .much.. 'gi;eater  libertieii 
were  taken,  in  the  e^li^;  ages,  .  vi^th  the  cpndu£^  ami 
c)»urafi:er8  of  bad  men,  than  were  allowed  of  in  his  dap. 
As  viqs  encreafe^i ;  ^  al^horrefic^  to  )iear  ;txuth  encreafed 
alfo.  The  wicked  turn  afiae  nrom  reprQof|  and  the  vain 
cannoit  bear  it : 

OmnesUmitttumverfm^  od^0po$uu  ^ 

«  They  dread  the  fttlre,  and  the  poets  hate.^    - 

A  juft  fatirift,  ai  he  will  always  be  dreaded  by  knaves, 
'will  be  cherifhed  and  admired  by  honeft  men.  Yet,  the 
liatural  tc;ndenc^  of  mankind  to  malice  and  detra&ion  is.fuclu 
that  every  fcrioler  endeavours  to  gain  this  charaAer,  I^ 
throwing  filth  and  caluiiQnyon  all  around  him :  but  fatire,* 
in  the  hands  of  a  fool,'  bears  Jio  mbre-  refemblance  to  the 
delicacy  of  thatartj  than  the  li^tningbf  die  playhbufe  bears 
to  the  lightning  in  the  fkies :  we  fee.  a  fiiint  flafh,  and  we 
fmell  a  dilagreeable  ftench,  and  then '  it  vahifhes  without 
floing  any  execution  t  whereas ''true  )E/tire,'13ce  true  light- 
ning, wounds  tNtn  object  it  dms  at,  melts  the  fword,  with- 
out injuring  the  Kabbard,  reaches  the  foul,  but  (eaves  die 
)>9dy  ui^tQttc))^.  The  ancient  Oredc  cpniic;4i^  i(lways  a- 
•  ■  boundied 
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bounded  with  diis  kind  of  poetry :  and  Quintilian  fay?» 
f;hat,  after  die  worl^  of  HoM^^R,  wbichai;e  beyond  |11  de- 
grees of  conparifon  with  any  .other  books  whatever,  the  an- 
cient comic  poets  may  be  kioked  uponas  the  beft  modelsy  by 
which  an  orator  can  lorm  his  ftyle* 

EPISTLE    XXI. 
Pliny  to  Pl  ikius  Patsrnits* 

•  -         *     » . 

IRdy  as  rniidi  upon  the  deifcacy  of  ^ocrr  eye,  as 
upon  your  judgernent ;  not  becaufe  you  exc^l  me 
in  flcul,  do  not  flatter  youiielf^  but  becaiife  you  equal 
me  in  it :  and  that^  vou  wiU.allpw,  is  faying,  ag^eat 
deal.  However,  jefling  afide,  I  really  think  the 
(laves  I  bought,  hf  your  advice^  are  wellrbeha^ed 
and  comely.  All  that  reniains  to  be  tried  no^^  > 
thar  fidelity,  which  in  flaves  is  bettei"  dUcoVeced  by 
the  eard,  th^  the  e^es.    Adieu. 

OBSERVATIONS, 

The  flaves,  which  Puny  bought,  were,  in  dl  probabi- 
lity, Afiatics;  for  according  to  Horace,  Cappadocioy  al« 
though  deftitute  of  money,  abounded  In  Ibves. 

Maneipiu  bcuphs  iget  oris  Of>padocum  rex  *«;     . 

^^  The  Catpadocian  king  is  rich  in  flavc6» 
^^  But  deftitute  of  money.** 

.   i^i  PfiEsjus  teHa  us,  tbit  tboie  ilaves  were  plump  and 
toek: 

Cappadoc^  ripdA  pi^giuf  pb^HfiJi  catapa  ^  : 

^^  How  lai|p  a  &m%  of  braiibqr  koavei> 
^^  Well«-fed  an4^t  s^X^affadoj^aa  flayes  ^'' 

*  Horai  lib.  '•  Spiff.  6.  i^.  39. 
•Pcrfius,  Sat.  6.  /.  76. 

■  Mr. 
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Mr. P^tYltftK^  ill Uii hoce lipoii thefe Uiic^  fajrs^  diattfic 
CMffaAcUm  flaves  were  fiunous  for  being  lufty^  well-£ivour* 
tdf  anfii  in  ^ood  liktDjg ;  their  suS&nty  and  flroigth  was  r^ 
maijubtet  and  they  were  looked  upon  as  preferable  to  any. 
oth^  ilaves  in  the  world.  The  inhabitants  of  Cappadkta 
wexi  .not  only  bom  w.  ilarery,  but  in  love  with  it ;  and' 
when  the  Romans  ofkred  to  make  them  a  free  people,  thejr 
refiiftd  the  offer,  and  chofe  to  hug  dieir  chains,  and  liv6 
under  the  yoke  of  ferritude,  ladier  than  'enjoy  tlie  bleiO^gs 
cf  ifbfertjr.  ^  r 

How  ftrange !  how  inaedible !  how  anuxing !  muft  thit 
ierviC^  appear^  in  a  country^  whoiie  charadteriftic  b  li^^ 
berry  I 

With  native  freedom,  as  widl  courage  Weft, 
Chains,  and  each  mark  of  thraldom  we  deteft. 
^is  hoiven's  high  giftj  'tis  nature's  great  decree. 
That  ixine  be  flaves,  whom  God  himfelf  made  free;   / 
Revere  we  ought  thofe  powecs^  which  we  entrufty 
But  to  ourfelves  be  refolutely  juft  i 
:   Scorn  bafe  corruption,  nor  like  ilaves  difown 
The  laws  that  fix'd  oiur  monarch  in  his  throne  : 
J*or  well  we  know  by  truth's  eternal  rules, 
tVhere  flaves  are  fubjeAs,  fubje£b  muft  be  fools* . 
Exert  but  reafon,  liber^  will  reign, 
Atri  tjrranny  eicalt  her  unpiouah^  in  vain* 
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Pliny  to  Catilius  Sbvercs* 

I  Have  been  kept  a  long  time  berein  town^  and  h\ 
a  very  defpoivling  way,  occafioned  by  the  tedioai 
and  fh^>borh  illheis  of  Titus  Aristo,  whom  I  par** 
ticularly  love  atnd  admire.  His  prudence,  his  virtue^ 
and  \m  learning  are  not  to  be  exceeded;  fo  that,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  not  only  one  man,  who  is  in  danr 
^,  but  all  polite  literature,  9Pid  the  whole  circle  of 
9^  ^  fqenceSf    As  he  is  equally  weU  veded  in  all 
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ads  of  the  legiflatiire,  both  public^  and  private ;  fo  is 
Kc  a  perfcft  maftcr  of  hiftoryj  and  the  great  ex- 
amples of  antiquity.  There  istiotfiing  you  can  wiflx 
to  learn,  which  he  is  not ,  able  to  teach.  He  is  the 
treafure,  from  whence  I  always  draw  my  hidden 
riches.  What  fincerity  and  authority  attend  his 
words !  How  proper  and  becoming  are  his  ddays ! 
For^  although  he  dees  through  every  thing  in  a  mo- 
ment, yet  he  is  ever  flow  and  cautious  in  his  deter- 
minations,  alwayi  doubting  upon  the  reafons  urged 
on  both  fides,  which,  with  a  moft  piercing  judge- 
ment, he  fails  not  to  trace  up  to  their  original  foun- 
tains, and  *hen  gives  them  their  due  weight  in  his 
decifions.  Add  to  this  the  temperance  of  his  diet, 
•  and  the  decency  of  his  drefs.  When  I  look  into  his 
chamber,  and  fee  the  furniture  there,.  I  behold  a  pic- 
tures of  the  ancient  frugality.  The  greatnefs  of  his 
mind  gives  an  ornament  to  the  whole,  as  hone  of  his 
adions  proceed  from;  ollentation,  but  aH  from  purity 
of  conrcience. :  Me  feeks  his  feward  from  thq  ex- 
cellence of  his .  condudt,  not[.;from  the  applaufe, 
which  attends  it.  In  ftiort,  few  of'  thofe  men,  who 
in  outward  appdarance  feem  philofophers^  can  be 
compared  to  him  :  he  does  not  indeed  foilow  either 
the  fchools,  or  the  porticos  *  ;  neither  does  he 
milpend  his  own  time,  or  the  time  of  other  perfons, 
in  tedious  dilputations.  His  hows  aro  pafled  in  bufi- 
nefs,  or  at  the  bar  ;  he  aflifts  fome  by  his  pleadings, 
and  flfiore  by  his  advice/  But  he  is  equal  to  the 
greateft  men  whatever,  in  modefty,  religion,  and 
juflice,  and  priricipafly  in  the  fortitude  of  his  mind. 
It  would  have  furprifed  you,  bad  you  been  here,  to 
have  feen  with  what .  relolution  he  has  born  this  ilK 
ncfs,  how  he  has  refilled  pain,  how  he  has  endured 


»  The  Athenians  kept  their  fchools  in  porticos ;  fo  did  the  Ro^ 
•fnans  :  the  philofo|fh^rs  difputed  there.  •  And  It  is  from  theie  co- 
yered  gaHencs,  that  the  Stoics  derived  tfecit  nairte,  Zroa  flgnify* 
ii>g  m  Gr«ek  a  poittcq."  •  ^       ...  w-^*.     .*.:,-.         .  .a..  -,    . 

c   J  *  thirft. 
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iliirft,  and  with  what  patience  he  has  lain  loaded 
with  clothes^  to  carry  oflF  by  pciipiration  the  cruel 
heat  of  a  burning  fever. 

The  other  day  he  fent  for  me,  and  fome  of  his 
feleft  friends,  and  delired  us  to  enquire  of  his  phyii- 
^cian$  into  the  nature  of  his  diilemper,  that  if  it  was 
incurable,  he  might  chufe  an  immediate  death;  but 
if  only  ftubbom  and  tedious,  he  might  ftand  firm, 
and  ftruggle  with  it  as  he  ought :  for  he  thought  it 
^not  allowable  to  fruftrate  the  prayers  of  his  wife,  the 
tears  of  his  daughter,  and  the  hopes  of  his  friends,  if 
there  were  any  grounds  for  thofc  hopes,  by  putting 
an  end  to  his  own  life.  A  noble  determination !  but 
difficult  to  keep ;  for  you  may  obferve,  that  moft 
men  hurry  with  eagernefi  to  their  relief,  which  is 
only  to  be  attained  by  death  :  but  to  weigh  each  mo- 
tive with  deliberation,  and  to  confider  the  rcalbhS 
for  and  againft  life,  and  to  live  or  die  according  t^ 
the  ftrength  of  thoie  reafons,  are  all  inftances  of  zt 
great  mind.  The  phyficians  promife  us  fiiccefs  to 
pur  wifhes :  may  Goa  fulfil  mem,  and  deliver  me 
from  this  fcene  of  forrow.  As  foon  as  I  am  releafed, 
I  will  fly  to  my  Laurentitium^  to  my  books,  my  pa- 
pers, and  my  ftudious  rctiremtat.  At  prcfent,  my 
attendance  on  my  friend  affords  me  no  leiiure,  and  my 
anxiety  about  him  no  inclination  for  ftudy.  Thus  have 
I  fent  ypu  aUrny  fears,  all  my  wilhes,  and  all  my  in- 
tentior^s.  In  return,  tell  me  how  you  have  difpofed 
of  yourfelf  ?  what  you  are  now  doing  ?  and  what  you 
will  do  ?  But,  I  hope  to  hear  from  yoii  in  a  more 
chearful  ftrain  than  mine.  It  will  be  no  fmall  relief 
to  my  mifery,  that  you  live  free  from  all  complaint. 
Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  various  accomplifhments  of  TiTus  Aristo,  his 
great  (kill  in  tbc  laws^  his  extenfive  knowledge  in  ancient 

biftory,^ 
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hiftory,  the  finnneis  of  his  mind,  die  fortitiidey  tnth  wiucfl 
he  looked  at  d^th,  the  fuiiplicity  of  hi^  n)i?r^9  and  the 
integrity  of  his  heart,  are  fo  elegantly,  and  fo  pathetically 
deicribed  by  Pliny,  that  to  add  one  word  to  his  chani6ler 
teould  (hew  little  rdifh  of  this  incomparable  epiftle.  Nor 
h  there  anv  room  for  obfervations  on  k  fetter  fo  per^icuous, 
and  fo  mafterly  in  itielf,  unlets  we  take  notice  of  die  follow*^ 
ing  paragraph. 

£t  me£ci  quidem  ficttnia  nMs  pMuntur  :  jiipmfty  ut  frc^ 
miffis  Deus  adnuat :  ^^  Hie  phyficians  .proimfe  his  recovery  ; 
^  God  permit  diofe  nromifes  to  be  fulfilli^d.'' 

The  heathen  theoloCT  is  one  of  thoie  abftrufe  points  of 
learning,  left  to  be  eftablifhed  from  the  iniperfefl:  account^ 
we  have  6f  it  in  ancient  audiors.  It  is  undeniable,  that 
the  heathens  in  general  did  believe  a  multiplicity  of  gods : 
yet  this  particular  fentence  in  Pliny,  aiid  anouier  in  ^ 
twelfth  epiftle  of  this  book,  where  he  &ys,  affidt  Dius  vrns 
(which  is  literally,  ^^  God  grained  his  furaver,- ')  appear  to 
be  ftrong  inftaaces,  that  the  nioft  thinking  faestthens  did  be^ 
^lieve  oneiupreme  independent  Being,  to  whom  all  wonthip 
;and  fupplication  ou^t  to  be  ultimately  addrefled:  am 
though  they  revertoced  that  one  independent  Deit^  by  die 
name  of  JtrpiTER,  yet  it  is  impoffible  they  could  imagin* 
him  guilty  of  thofe  feange  feDicfs,  and  mohfbous  vites^ 
with  which,  in  the  coiufe  of  their  mythology,  he  is  often 
taxed..  Homer  and  Herqdotus  havt?  msde  him  fubjeft 
and  inferior  to  fate.  Xbnophok,  iays  Tully,  maJi:es 
Socrates  fometimes  declare  diere  was  one  God,  and 
ibmedmes  that  there  werie  many.  By  thefe  and  innumer- 
able other  inftances  we  are  oionvineed,  that  the  religion  of 
the  pagans  was  doubtful,  unintefiigible,  incciierent,  and  ir- 
ration^.  Yet,  it  is  evident  from  the  fentence  aheady  quot- 
ed, that  Pliny,  fay  a  fuperiority  of  judgement  and  reflec- 
tion, believed  hunaon  ikUl  and  medicinu  art  to  be  in  vain^ 
without  die  affilbnce  of  fae»vex|,  iaikl  tibe  blciing  of  Al^ 
mighty  God. 
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EPISTLE    XXm. 
Pliny  to  Pqmpeivs  Falco. 

YOU  afk  zne,  whedier  I  think  you  ought  to 
plead  as  a  lawyer,  whilft  you  are  in  the  poll  of 
tribune.  I  fhould  firft  know,  what  your  opinion  of 
the  tribuncfliip  is  ?  Whether  you  Iook  upon  it  as  a 
mere  ihadow,  an  empty  title  without  nonour;  or 
whether  you  efteem  it  an  employment  of  power,  anil 
of  a  dignity  £b  facrcd,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  vio- 
Jatied  by  any  perfon  whatever,  leaft  of  all  by  the 
p^n,  who  pofiefies  it.  Perhaps,  I  was  in  the 
wiping  to  thiak  myfelf  of  any  coniequence,  whilft  t 
held  that  poft ;  but,  as  I  entertained  that  opinion,  I 
would  not  be  engaged  as  an  advocate  during  the 
whole  time  of  my  tribunelhip.  Firft,  I  thought  it 
extremely  dilhonourable,  that  1,  to  whom  all  people 
wer6  to  give  place  and  to  rife,  fhould  be  obliged  to 
ftand,  when  every  body  about  me  fate.  Nor  did  it 
&em  a  le^  impropriety,  that  the  fame  perfon,  who 
had  die  power  of  impofing  filence  upon  whom  he 
pleafed,  mould  hjinfelf  be  obliged  to  filence  as  fooa 
as  the  hour-glafs  was  out ;  or  diat  I,  who  was  never 
to  be  interrupted  as  tribune,  fhould  be  forced  as  an . 
advocate  to  hear  reproaches  thrown  out  againft  me, 
^pd  be  accufed  di  want  of  fpirit,  if  I  fuffered  them, 
and  of  infolence,  if  I  took  proper  notice  of  them^ 
Another  reafon,  that  wrought  flrongly  upon  me,  * 
was  this.  If  the  client,  whofe  caufe  I  efpoufed,  or 
his  adverikry,  whom  I  oppofed,  happened  to  appeal 
to  me  in  my  tribunitial  capacity ;  muft  I  ftop  the 
one,  and  afUft  the^  other  r  Or  fhould  I  acquiefce,  and 
be  quite  filent,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  refign  the  ma- 
giftracy,  and  fink  myfelf  at  once  mto  a  private  per- 
K>n  \  Convinced  by  thefe  feveral  reafons,  I  chofe  t^- 

di^r 
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ther  to  be  a  tribune  to  all,  than  an  advoeate  zd 
fomc  few. 

But,  I  muft  repeat  itj  yfmtb\ni  opinioft  of  the  of- 
fice, and  the  light  in  which  you  view  it,  ought  to 
be  fully  known.  For  a  wife  min  will  always  make 
it  fuch,  as  he  may  be  able  to  fupport  with  dignity 
from  the  banning  to  the  end.    Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

As  I*LiNY*s  cplftle  to  PoMPBius  Falco  treats  entirely  of 
die  tribiinitial  authority,  an  account  of  the  firft  creation  of 
the  tribunes  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place. 

From  the  be^niiing  of  the  commoi^wealdi  fo  many  im- 
prudent fteps  had  been  taken  by  the  fenators^  confuls,  aind 
dictators,  and  the  people  had  been  fo  hardly  opprefled  on  ac** 
coimt  of  their  debts,  that  fbutie  the  leaft  appemnce  of  ho* 
nour,  juftice,  or  decency  remained  at  Rome.  The  haughty* 
ne(s  of  die  patricians,  was  odious  ;  the  difobedience  of  the 
plebeians,  dangerous :  riches  and  pride  were  the  charaderif- 
tics  of  the  former ;  poverty  and  rd>eIlion  of  the  latter :  die 
authority  of  the  fenate  was  overthrown ;  the  dignity  of  the 
confuls  trampled  upon  ahd  dfeftroyed.  If  a  [Sebeian  was 
profecuted  for  debt,  the  populace  came  in  crowds  into 
court,  and  by  clamours  hindered  the  fentence  from  being 
heard;  and  the  decree,  if  pronounced,  was  not  obeyed, 
nor  attempted  to  be  put  into  execution.  Such  heats  could 
be  only  cooled  by  new  Uws,  new  foundations,  and  new 
magiftrates. 

The  enemies  of  jR^;w^  never  foiled  to  exert  themfelves,  a» 
foon  as  the  animofities  and  divifions  in  the  republic  were 
known,  and  divulged  abroad.  During  die  prefent  infatua* 
tion,  which  infedioufly  fpread  itfelf  over  the  whole  fpecies 
of  Roman  people,  hoftilities  were  begun  by  the  iEqui,  thc- 
Sabines,  and  the  Volfci :  they  plundered  villages,  feized  ter* 
ritories,  and  committed  various  depredations.  In  this  exi* 
gence,  a  diSfator  was  the  moft  falutary  relief.  Man  i  us 
V  ALERius,  a  plebeian  in  his  inclinations,  and  brother  of 
PuBLicoL  A  «,  was  chofen  dilator  ^   The  choice  proceeded 

.    •  The  law  of  Pvblicola  bad  giuen  the  firft  tafte  of  powei 
and  impunity  to  the  people.. 

*  A.U.  C.  259.     -  *  ^  -        .      - 

from 
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from  neceffity,  and  was  in  itfdf  contnuy  to  an  eftabllflied 
law,  which  ena£ted,  that  no  perfon,  who  had  not  b^ 
conful,  fbould  be  appointed  dilator.  But  laws  were,  no 
longer  remembered. 

«  Valerius  convened  the  populac^^  and  in  a  fpeech  de<« 
livered  with  an  attra£tive  moddly  he  declared,  that  neither 
their  liberties,  nor  the  hx  Valerhy  the  chief  fuppott  of  thofe 
liberties,  were  in  the  leaft  hazard  during  his  government. 
Jn  the  family  of  Publicola  the  rights  of  die  people  muft 
be  ever  facred  :  he  fcomed  to  delude  with  promifes,  or  to 
deceive  with  falihoods  ;  but  the  firft  ftep  to  be  taken  was  an 
Immediate  march  againft  the  enemy :  however  they  might 
be  confident,  that  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  they  fhould  m* 
fiUUbly  be  relieved  from  their  debts,  and  receive  tuU  fatisfac- 
tion  to  their  complaints.  Thefe  aiTurances  he  pronounced 
in  his  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  fenate. 

Elate  with  the  pro<pe£t  of  future  relief,  and  confcious  of 
tiie  diHatw's  friendfhip,  the  people  willingly  enlifted  them* 
fidves,  and  gained  a  confummate  vidtory  over  their  thr^ 
ne^bQurineadverfariesi*.  The  fenate  apprehending,  that  the 
fiddlers  at  meir  return  might  challenge  the  completion  of 
dide  promifes,  which  they  had  received  from  the  di£iator^ 
defired  Valerius,  and  the  two  confuls,  to  detain  dieit 
ieveral  l^ons,  imder  pretence,  that  the  war  was  not  finifh* 
ed  :  the  confuls  obeyed,  but  the  di6iator  difbanded  his 
army,  and  declared  his  foldiers  difengaged  from  the  oath  ' 

taken  at  the  time  of  enlifting.  As  his  power  was  abfolute^ 
and  as  he  was  warmly  biailed  in  afie£Hon  towards  the  peo- 
ple, he  chofe  four  hundred  of  the  plebeians,  and  placed 
them  in  the  rank  of  Roman  knights.  But  when  he  de-* 
manded  of  the  fenators  a  decree  in  favour  of  the  debtors^ 
and  confiflent  with  the  promifb  made  by  him,  as  from  the 
fenate,  to  abolifh  their  debts,  he  met  with  oppofition  and 
reproach.    Appius  Claudius,  fupported  by  fbme  of  the 

•  The  diftator  chofe  Qu  IN  TUB  Servilius  as  his  general  of  the 
horfe :  he  was  of  the  fame  fentiments  with  Valerius,  and  thought 
the  people  too  rigoroufly,  and  too  unjudly  oppreiTed.  Tl^us  the 
chief  commanders  Were  in  the  popular  intereft. 

*  Ten  legions  were  raifed.  Each  conful  commanded  three  : 
the  diSlator  commanded  the  remaining  four.  The  Sabines  were 
conquered  by  the  dilator :  the  ^qui  and  Volfci  by  the  two  cOn- 
fuls,  A.  ViRGiNius  andT.  Veturius* 

Vol.  I.  L  younger 
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^imgcr  fenators,  refufed  abfolutely  to  c<>mpl}r  ^^th  his  de-^' 
maiid,  and  threatened  to  call  hifn  toan.iK^count  fordiiband-^ 
ing  his  arrny^  while  the  enen^ies  of  Rome  wereyiet  in  arms. 

Is  it  not  lurprifmg,  that  fo  unlimited  a  jxia^ftrate  as  a  ^/r-*- 
taior  (houid  meet  with  threats,  oppofition,  and  r^Foache^  ? 
His  power  was  not  only  independent,  but  fupeilor  to  any 
other  power,  derivative  from  Rome,    May  wq  not  fufped^ 
^at  when  the  army  was  diibanded,  (he  fear  of  a  diSfator 
ceaied  ?  His  foldicrs,    while   in  arms,  fecufcd  his  digiuty : 
tut  the  ngture  of  his  office  approached  too  near  a  regal  in^ 
ftitution,  to  be  reliflicd,  or  refpe<9:ed  in  a  commonwealth,     . 
Valerius,  furprifed  at  fo  violent  and  fo  unprecedented  jI 
'repulfe,   made  a  fpeech  in  the  ienate-houfe  to  this  effed* 
"  The  accufations  againft  me  of  an  ambitious  popularity 
^^  (hew  how  unfortunate  I  am  in  not  being  agreeable  to 
•*  this  aflembly.    May  the  Gods  grant  to  all  future  defen-s 
«€  ders  of  the  Koman  people  a  moderation  equal  to  my  own  ! 
^^  I  will  not  deceive  my  fellow  citizens  :  they  depended  oh 
^  my  promifes:   they  took  up  arms^   and  triumphed  over 
^*  your  enemies,  at  the  peril  oS  their  Jives.    A  foreign  war^ 
<^  and  donieftic  feuds,  occafioned  to  me  the  honour  of  thd 
^*  diSfatorfljip.    We  have  now  peace  abroad  :  I  have  tried  in 
^'  vain  to  cftablifli  it  at  home  :  I  am  determined  therefore 
**  to  abdicate  my  dignity ;  chufmg  rather  to  behold  fedition 
^  as  a  private  man,  than  as  a  di^iatbr,'' 

Valerius^  at  the  conclufion  of  this  fliort  fpeech,  left 
the  fenate,  and  convening  an  ai&mbly  of  the  people,  ap-* 
peared  before  them  with  all  the  enfigns  of  a  dilator.  His 
fpeech  was  of  the  fame  purport  to  the  populace,  as  it  had 
been  to  the  fenators,  with  fome  additions  complaining  of  his 
age,  whereby  he  was  r^dered  incapable  of  proper  refent-4 
ment ;  and  for  that  reafbn  he  fr&ely  refigned  an  employment^ 
in  which  he  could  be,  at  his  time  of  life,  of  no  fervice  to 
his  friends  and  followers*  Th&  people  heard  him  with  the 
utmoft  refpedl  and  veneration :  they  condufted  him  home, 
and  their  applaufes  were  as  loud,  as  i(  he*  had  exerted  his 
authority,  and  had  abolifhed  their  debts.  Their  clamours 
of  applaufe  Ihewed  their  indignation  agwnft  the  fenate: 
tiieir  indignation  fcorned  to  be  confined :  they  affembled 
publicly,  and,  in  their  rage,  formed  a  confpiracy  to  murder 
the  confuls ;  but  this  meafure  was  difapproved,  and  another 
lets  fanguinary  method  was  put  into  execution.  The  foldiers 
inatched  up  their  enfigns,  and  by  the  advice  of  Sxcinnius 
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Bellutus,  one  o£  the  chief  le^ere  in  die  rebellion^  tkef 
«D  retired  to  the  &rther  fide  of  the  river  Anio^  fortiiyint 
themfejves  upon  a  «  hill,  which  is  fince  called  mms  facer. 

This  defertion  occafioned  the  utmoft  forprife  and  uneafi* 
ne(s  in  the  fenate.  Guards  were  placed  not  only  for  fe* 
curity  of  the  city,  but  to  prevent  any  citizens  from  paffing 
over  to  the  revolters.  The  precaution  proved  fruitlefsj 
many  efcaped,  and  the  number  of  mutineers  continually  en-* 
created.  A  deputation  was  appointed  from  the  fenate  to, 
ofier  a  general  pardon,  and  to  exhort  the  deferters  to^  re^ 
turn.  The  deputies  were  fent  back  with  contempt.  In  oon^ 
fequence  of  thde  indignities,  new  contefb  arofe  in  the  fenate : 
Appius  Claudius  talked  boldly  of  oppofttion,  punifh- 
ment,  and  revenge.  Valerius  advifed  more  lenient  coun-» 
fds ;  and  propofed  terms,  that  might  immediately  conduce 
to  peace.  The  youngefl  fenators  were  on  the  fiae  of  Ap-< 
PIUS  :  they  were  particularly  turbulent  upon  this  occafiom 
They  intimated  fufpidons  of  the  confuls,  to  whom  they  de- 
clared, that  if  any  infuks  were  offered  to  dve  patricians^ 
they  would  tdce  arms  in  defence  of  an  order  and  rank^ 
which  they  had  received  from  their  anceftors.  The  confuls- 
tQ  reduce  thefe  young  patricians,  wfaofe  clamours  were  grow-< 
ing  too  intolerable,  threatened  to  deprive  them  of  liieir  right 
of  fuffrage,  by  fixing  the  age  neceflary  to  qualify  a  Roman  to 
be  a  fenator.  The  menace  had  the  intended  fuccefs  :  the  fena>^ 
Xxx%  began  frefh  negotiations,  and  fenf  firefh  embaffies  widi 
more  extenfive  offers  to  the  rebels.  After  a  variety  of  pro* 
pofals,  and  demands,  all  treaties  at  l^gth  s^peared  to  be 
confummated  by  a  confent  from  the  fenate  to  a  total  abcJi*' 
tion  of  the  plebeian  debts :  and  now  the  revdters  were  pre« 
paring  to  return  with  fatisfa&ion  to  R9m€^  wheh  Luciuil 
Junius  Brutus  ^  declared  publicly  his  a[^elienfionSj  that 
the  fenators  intended  at  a  proper  opportunity  to  revdce  the 
prefent  a£b  of  juftice,  although  they  now  feemingly  ac 
qutefced  in  that  agreement.  He  affe£led  great  fears  from  this 
furmife,  which  had  arifen  in  his  own  breafl.  He  exprefled 
great  diffidence  of  fenatorial  equity^  and  feem«d  to  fore^ 

a  This  hill  is  diftant  three  miles  from  Rome^  in  the  place  where 
Cafielh  di  San  Silveftri  Hands  at  prefect.  ~ 

^  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  was  a  plebeian ;  a  man  of  great 
ambition,  particalarly  fkilful  in  fomenting  difcord.  He  afTumed 
the  name  of  Brutus*  in  a  vain  emulation  of  eqiiaUing  die  ftrft 
patrician  of  that  name. 
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ice  many  diUigers  to  the  ftate,  ahdixiany  infringements  up« 
on  the   liberties  of  the  people,   unlets  fome  efliential  ties 
were  eftablifhed,  that  might  infallibly  preferve,  and  perpetu- 
ate their  rights  againft  the  oppreflions,  and  tyranny  of  the 
(confuls  and  Tenate.    To  thefe  artful  iniinuations  Mensnius 
Agrippa  candidly  anfwered,  **  that  the  conftitution  of  the 
,  **  republic  was  of  fiich  a  nature,  as  muft  fecure  the  ratifica- 
*'  tion  of  any  decree  pafTed  by  unanimous  confent.    But  if 
.^*  fuch  a  fecurity  was  thought  infufficient,  he  defired  to 
.*^  know,   what  other  expedient  could   be  propofed,    that 
^^  might  diffipate  all  anxiety  arifing  from  fufpicion,   and 
^^  might  firmly  eflabliih  unanimi^  and  friendfhip  throughout 
«<^  every  rank,  and  degree  of  tfic  Roman  people  ?"  '*  Grant 
5*  us,    faid  Brutus,  with  a  fecret  pleafure  to  find  the  im- 
mediate fuccefs  of  his  own  fubtilty,  ^'  particular  officers  to 
•'  be  chofen  out  of  our  own  order.    Far  be  it  from  us  to 
^'  demand  any  pompous  enfigns  of  magiflracy.     Pageants 
f  ^  mav  appertain  to  patricians ;  but  let  a  certain  number  of 
*^  pleoeians  be  ele£l:ed  every  year,  who  may  have  authority 
^^  to  fupport  oitf  interefls,  and  to  defend  us  from  injuftice. 
•*  The  propofal  is  too  equitable  to  be  refufed,  if  your  real 
f ^  intentions  of  peace  are  as  fincere  as  your  outward  pro- 
^«  feflTions/' 

.  This  propofal,  although  it  feemed  the  inflantaneous  an- 
fwer  to  the  fpeech  of  Agrippa,  was  certainly  the  efFeft  of 
firatagem,  and  forefight.  The  people  received  it  with  the 
utmou  joy  and  aolamation,  the  deputies  from  the  fenate 
with  equal  relii£bince  and  furprize.  They  returned  to  Rom£  % 
where  the  majority  of  the  fenators,  a6luated  by  fear  and  af- 
tonifhment,  and  weary  of  perpetual  diviiions,  confented  to 
^e  demand  ;  and  at  once  divefled  themfelves  of  all  future 
authority.  A  fenatus  cenfuttum  was  immediately  pafTed,  to 
appoint  the  creation  of  thefe  new  magiflrates,  who  were  called 
the  tribunes  of  the  people. 

.  The- decree  of  die  fenate  having  acquiefced  to  the  tribune* 
ihip  of  the  people,  and  to  the  total  abolition  of  their  debts, 
the  olive  branch  of  peace  was  carried  by  VALfeRius,  and 
other  deputed  fenators,  to  the  camp  upon  the  facred  moun- 

*  Valerius,  at  his  return  from  the  facred  mountain,  made  a 
fpeech  in  t}ie  fenate  flrongly  in  favour  of  the  revolters,  whofe 
military  merit,  he  faid,  in  the  wars  abroad,  was  fuch,  as  ought 
to  fecure  them  not  only  from  puniiluiient,  but  entitle  them  to  re- 
wards aild  power  at  home. 

:,  J  tain. 


-   b:o  ok   i^  Sin 

tfin.  The  new  ma^ftrates,  two  in  number,  were  e]e£bd« 
Theii:  perfons  were  declared  facred :  a  law  was  enadledto 
pimifli  with  death  any  violence  offered  to  a  tribune.  The 
Romans  were  obl^ed  to  fwear  a  ftri^i  adherence  tso  th^  law^ 
not  only  in  their  own  names,  but  in  the  names  of  their  pof-*. 
terity :  An  abfurd  oath)  attempting  to  bind  a  generation  yet 
unborn.  Not  any  of  the  hiftorians  mention,  by  what  au-^. 
#)ority  this  law  was.  eftablifhed.  The  confuls,  and  major 
pgrt:of  the  fenatQ,  were  ftill  in  Rmu ;  but  we  may  prefume^ 
tiberevol^rs,.who  had  now  the  power  of  making  new  ma«^ 
giftrates,  found  no  oppofition  in  making  new  laws.  Whea 
theiCb  ftafute^  were  fully  ratified,  the  tribunes,  the  deputies^ 
and  the  revolters  quitted  the  (acred  mountain,  and  returned 
tOiRome, 

.  This  was  tbc)  greateft  revolution,  whidiJS^;^^  received^: 
£nce  the  firft  formation  of  her  government.  The  tribunes 
were  magifttaJte^  fuperior .  to  the  confuls,  as  .  they  were  de- 
clared y^^y^^i?/':  by  the  laws.  Nothing  relative  to  the  peo^ 
pie. could  be  tranfadled,  or  at  leaft  fully  confirmed  without 
their  confcnt:  they  fignified  their  approbation,  ly^  .pu^ng 
the  letter  T  under  any  order,  that  was  agrec^bl^  to  their 
will ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  they  fignified  dieir  prpbibition,' 
by  ftanding  up  in  the  fenate  houfe,  and. pronouncing  the 
word  vetCj  without  being  obliged  to  give  any.  reafon  ^r  their 
diilent.,  -  /  i-    ^   . 

After  having  dwelt,  too  long  perhaps,  upon  the  original 
inftitution  of  t£e  tribunitial  authority,  let  us  prefs  forwanlaa 
£^  as  po0ible,  to  the  diminution  of  their  power  under  the 
emperors.  . .  ;,  . 

Suetonius  tells  us,that  Julius  Cjesar  was  fo jealous  of  , 
Pontius  AquiLA,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who 
refufed  to  rife  to  him,  as  he  pafled,  in  the  full  glory  of  a 
triumph,  by  the  place  where  the  tribimes  fate,;  that  he  cried 
out  with  great  emotion,  >  Repete  ergQ  a  nuy ^Q^ihAy  rem" 
publicam  tribunus :  ''  Come  AqyiLA,  come,  thou  mighty 
^^  tribune,  and  take  the  commonwealth  out  of  my  hands..'* 
The  fame  author  adds  immediately  after.  Nee  deftiterit  pit 
cMtnuqs  dies  quidquam  cuiquam  nijt  fub  except ione  peUiceri^  Ji 
tamsn  per  Pontium  AqyiLAM  licuerit :  **  And  during 
**  many  days  after,  he  made  no  promifes,  but  with  this  re- 
^^  ferve  annexed  to  them,  if  Pontius  Aquila  would  give 

9  Suet.  Jul.  Caefar.  cap*  78. 

L  3  <«  him 
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*f' Mm  leave :"  an  anftirer,  that  (hewed  at  what  he  aimed. 
CiES  AR  could  not  bear  any  limitation  of  his  authority,  and 
therefore  with  great  art  endeavoured  to  convince  the  people, 
timt  hiis  didUtorial  power  was  not  compleat,  till  the  tribu- 
nitial  power  was  deftrc^ed ;  an^  that  even  his  promifes 
could  not  be  depended  upon,  becaufe  fubjefl  to  the  Feio  of 
Pontius  Aquila. 

•  AuGtJSTUs,  the  child  of  fortune,  lived  to  perfeft  what 

JijLius  had  only  defigned.    The  words  of  Tacitus  on 

'^s  head  are  thefe.    *  Pf/iquam^KVTo  et  Cassio  cajis 

nulla  jam  publica  arma ;  Pompeius  afud  Siciliam  oppreffits  i 

AMT^^ft^  Lepido,  interfeSio  Antonio,  neyulianis  quidem 

fartihus  mft  Cjesar  dux  nliquus ;  pofito  triumviri  mmine 

fonfukm  fi  ferenSj  et  ad  tuendam  plebem  tribunitio  jure^  conten-^ 

fim:  "  Whwi,  upon  the  death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius, 

^  the  dvil  wars  Were  at  an  end ;  young  Pompey  was  over- 

**  thrown  in  SicHy^  Lepidus  was  deprived  of  all  power ; 

<^  Antony  had  fallen  by  his  own  fword ;  and  of  all  the 

^  Julian  party  not  one  was  left  but  their  chief,  Octavius 

^Cjesar  ;.he,  by  laying  afide  the  title  of  triumvir,  ob- 

^  tained  that  of  conful,  and  profefTed  himfelf  deiirous  of 

^*  the  tribunitial  power,  merely  to  defend  and  proteft  the 

**  people/*    The  ufe,  which  he  made  of  that  power,  is 

pexTe£^ly  well  known  :  and  becaufe  the  tribunes  ought  al* 

Ways  to  be  ele£ted  out  of  plebeian  femilies,   Augustus, 

kai  the  fucceeding  emperors,  were  not  ftridly  tribunes,  but 

pibumtia  pUeftati  induti.    The  name  and  fhadow  of  the 

tribuneihip .  ren^ained  5   the  Aibftance  and  authority  wer§ 

taken  aw^y. 

I  Tf^ci^  Anna}*  I»ill«  i*  Cap.  !• 
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_  ■  •  » 

et:i  !?T  L  E  xxrv. 

Pj,  jNy  /c>  Bejius  Hi  span  us. 

'         .     .    ^  ■    .  •  ... 

MY  neighbour  Tr4Nquillus  has  a  mind  to 
biq^  a  fmall  piec»  rf  land,  which  a  friend  of 
your^^  as  ^ey  tell  pie,  is  willing  to  fell.  Tmuft  en- 
treat vou'io  take;  c^e,  fjhat  tfe  terms;  be  equal  oo 
both  fjde$ ; .  for  at  th^t  ra?c  onJy  c^  jhe  purchafe  be 
agreeable.  A  bad  b^gsiin  ve^i^s  ^  in^n>  xhieily  .be* 
caufe  it  feems.a  ftrong  infltanpe  of  Iris  .folly.  In 
this  little  piece  of  ground  tljer^  ^re  icvgral  things  (if 
the  price  is  not  too  high)  peciiliariy  ^ampted  to  the 
inclination  of  my  friend  Tranqtjillus.  The  fmall 
diftance  from  the  city,  the  goodnefs  of  the  road, 
the  fize  of  the  houfe,'  and  the  quantity  of  land  about 
it,  which  will  prove  rariier,  a  farm  of  retreat,  than  of 
employment :  for,  as  .T^jwquillus  .  is  a  ftudious 
man,  he  fhould  only  haVe  ground  enough  to  exefcife 
his  fancy,  and  delightf  his  cyts  :  A  private  walk, 
where  he  can  i^unter  at  his  eafe,  fron\  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  trai^ple  ,out;  a  padi,  in  jwhich  he  may 
view  every  branch  of  his  vines,  and  number  every 
Ihrub  in  his  garden*  I  have  told  you  all  thefe  par- 
ticulars, that  you  may  know  how  "much  he  will  be 
obliged  to  me,  and  how  much  I  fhall  khink  myfelf 
fo  to  you,  if  Tranquillus  makes  this  Iktle  purchafe 
(attended  Ivith  fo  many^  lucky  circumftances)  upon 
fuch  conditions,  as  will  leave  him  no  room  to  repent 
of  it.    Adieu. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Here  are  two  great  beauties  in  this  epiftle :  the  particular 
care,  which  Pliny  takes,  that  his  friend  Suetonius  fhall 
not  be  impofed  upon  in  the  purchafe  of  an  eftate  ;  and  the 
agreeable  defcription  he  gives  of  a  philofopher's  garden. 
The  obfervation  of  our  author,  that  a  man  is  more  uncafy 
/  L  4  at 
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at  l3ie  dilreputaticm  he  fuffers,  b^  being  over-readied  ia  a 
bargain,  than  by  die  lofs  he  fuibins,  is  extremely  juft.  We 
mi  live  without  glory,  but  we  cannot  fubmit  to  Qiame: 
Thofe,  who  are  really  wife,  would  have  no  inftaace  of 
th«r  c6ndud  appear  to  the  contrary;  and  thofe,  who  are  not 
lb,  try  all  methods  to  appear  wifcr  than  they  are :  and  yet 
it'is  very  certain,  there  are^'no  people  fo  eafily  led  into  dilad- 
Tanta^Eous  c»ntra&,  as  mea  of  a  ftudious  and  fpeculative 
4i4>oiition,  who  pafs  more  time  with  their  books,  than  with 
(heir  fiends,  who  converle  more  with  the  dead,  thaji  <intb 
die  living,  and  *ho  abftnft  themfelves  from  thc'commercQ 
^  the  worid,  and  from  thofc  bufy  fcenes  of  life,  which  pre^ 
pare  us  agaii^  the  various  artifices  of  mankind  :  fuch  men 
we  fitCer  for  the  golden,  than  forithe  iron  age.  v 

Tlw  End  of  the  First  Booi;. ' 
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BOOK     II. 

EPISTLE     I. 
Puny  ftVocoNius  Romanus. 

^AN  Y  years  have  pafled  fince  fo  noble, 
1  or  ib  memorable  a  ft)e(ftacle  has  been 
'  eidiibited  to  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  peo- 
1  pk,  as  the  public  fiuicral  of  Vergini- 
'  us  RvFUS,  a  citizen  great  and  eminent 
in  his  character,  and  equally  happy  ia 
his  fortune.  He  lived  thirty  years  after  havifig  ar- 
rived at  the  height  of  glory.  He  read  poems  com- 
pofed  in  his  honour :  ne  read  hiftories  compiled  of 
his  anions ;  he  lived  on,  and  enjoyed  the  prailes  of 
poilerity.  He  pafled  through  his  tlurd  confulfhip,  as 
if  the  man,  who  had  refilled  the  empire,  was  def- 
iined  to  rife  as  high  as  any  other  ftadon  would  admit, 

thofe 
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Tholc  emperors,  by  whom  he  was  fufocJtcd,^  and  to 
whom  his  virtues  were  odious,  he  outlived :  fc^t  left 
behind  him  the  beft  of  princes,  and  the  kindeft.iiijf 
ftiends ;  referved,  as  it  were  by  fate,  for  this  honbitf 
of  a  public  funeral.  He  lived  beyond  his  eigh^ 
third  year,  in  the  higheft  tranquility  of'  mind,  -  iad 
in. cqUal  veneration.  He  always  enjoyed  a  pejcfeiS: 
ftate  of  health,  except  that  his  hands  trembled; -.biJst 
witl>6ut  gi^^ng  him  the  leaftpain-,  the  approach,  of 
death,  wa^  indeed  a  little  fevere  and  tedious,  but  even 
diat  Jaftfceiie  kidded  to  his  charader.  *v 

•  The  manner  of  it  was  this.  ,  He  was  defignedi  a 
fourdi  time,  to  the  confulfhip  by  Trajan  :  and  tbie 
day;  on,  which  he.  waited  Hpon  the  emperor,  to  re^ 
turn  him  thanks  for  that  office,  and  was  juft  begin- 
ing  his  fpeech,  a  book,  which  he  held  in  his  han^ 
b^ng  too  heavy  for  a  man  of  his  years,  made  weaker 
too  by  {landing  up,  dropt  from  him,  merely  by  its 
own  weight :  as  he  fto(^d  to  takp  k  up,  the  pave- 
ment being  fmo6th  and'  flippery,  he  loft  his  footing, 
and  by  the  fall  broke  his  thigh :  the  bone  was  ill  fet, 
and  that,  added  to  the  difadvantage  of  his  great  age, 
hindered  it  from  ever  knitting,  or  being  united  again. 
Hie  obfequies '  of^  fljch  a  man  hdve  done  great  ho- 
nour to  the  emperor,  to  the  age,  to  the  forum,  and 
to  the  bar.  Corneuus  Tacitus,  the  tonful,  pro- 
nounced his  foneral  •  oration :  {o  eloquent  an  oratpr, 
appointed  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  teemed  to  crown 
tfie '  fummit  of  all  his  happinefs.  -And  he  departed 
full  of  years,  and  fall  of  honours,  ev«i  of  thofe  hO' 
noun^  which  he  had  refafed.  But^  as  to  us,  who 
forvis?^,  we  niuft  lament,  we  muft  wifti  for  him,  as 
ati  ekample  of  the  primitive  age;  md  he  is  to  be  re- 
l^etted  by  me  in  particular,  who  leyed  him,  as  nmich 
as' I  admired  hihi,.  not  only  up6n  the  public  account, 
btit;  upon  my  owilvbecaufe,  we  were  born  4n  the 
fame  country,,  our  native  towns  werd  near  each  other, 
aiid;  our  cftates  were  contiguous.  iBefides,  he  was 
-•  -'  left 
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left  me  as  a  guardian,  and  he  loved  me  as  a  father  % 
and  from  that  tendernefs,  he  favoured  me  with  his 
vote,  whenever  I  ftood  candidate  for  any  employ* 
txient,  and  haftened  from  his  retirement  to  aflift  nie^ 
long  after  he  had  rcfufed  to  attend  upon  the  like  oc- 
Cafions.  Thus,  on  the  day  when  the  priefts  ufually 
named  thofe,  whom  they  judged  moft  worthy  of  the 
priefthood,  he  always  nominated  me. 

In  his  laft  illnefe,  when  he  was  apprehenfive,  that 
he  might  probably  be  appointed  one  of  thtquinfui^ 
virij  who  were  conftitutea  by  an  order  of  fenate  to 
retrench  the  public  fexpences,  he  chofe  me  out  to 
make  his  excufes,  and.  preferred  me  at  my  Jpfefent 
^e,  before  fevcral  of  h^s  friends,  men  of  years,  an4 
even  of  confular  dignity :  and  his  choice  was  attend- 
ed with  this  obliging  exprefiion ;  '^  Although  I  had 
"  a  fon,  I  would  trouble  you  with  this  commifEon;*^ 

Thefe  are  the  reafons,  why  I  pour  out  my  whote 
torrent  of  tears  into  your  bolom  :  thefe  are  the  rea- 
jfons,  why  I  look  upon  his  death,  as  immature.  Al- 
though, in  my  opinion,  we  ought  neither  to  weep 
the  death  of  fuch  a  man,  nor  to  call  it  death,  fince 
it  is  rather  an  end  of  his  mortality,  than  of  his  life. 
He  lives,  and  will  live  to  all  eternity,  he  is  fnatched 
from  our  fight,  but  the  impreffion  of  him  will  be 
the  ftronger  in  our  memory,  and  his  praifes  nlore  fre- 
quent in  our  convcrfations. 

I  intended  to  have  written  to  you,  upon  many  other 
fubjefts,  but,  my  whole  foul  is  fixed  upon  this  fingte 
contemplation.  Verginius  is  ever  in  my  thoughts, 
Verginius  is  ever  before  my  eyes,  I  embrace  VEit-i 
oiNius,  I  fpeak  to  him,  I  hear  him;  vain  ideas  1 
ever  returning  to  my  mind.  We  have,  and  Ihall  havci 
inany  citizeas  equ^  %q  him  in  virtue,  none  in  glory, 
farewell, 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

Vu^icnd  obfequics  never  appear  with  more  melancholy 
jgiaii>^  than  when  they  are  the  laft  tribute  paid  by  the  public^^ 
V)>  lOine  eminent  citizen,  or  ibme  diftinguifhed  patriot.     In 
Toch  a  lofs   a  limb  of  the  commonwealth  is  torn  off,  the 
whole  body  feels  the  wound,  and  every  fingle  member  is 
more  or  lels  aflfeded.    Such  a  lofs  was  Verginius  Rufus  y 
whofe  character  feems^  in  certain  particulars,  to  refernble 
that  of  MoKK,  duie  of  Albemarle,    They  were  both  ge-. 
nerals  in  very  tempeftuous  feafons.    They  had  powerful- 
^ces  at  command,  and  they  had  great  perfonal  influence 
over  thdr  fbldiers.    Each  might  have  raifed  himfelf  by  his 
military  power  to  the  throne.    The  diftrafUon  of  the  times 
dxrew  uncommon  temptadohs  in  their  way.    Crowns  and 
fcepte3:b  were  within  their  reach ;  and  they  found  themfelves 
employed  by  the  leading  men  in  power,  rather  out  of  fear, 
than  out  of  friendfhip  j  rather  from  necelSty,  than  choice  : 
yet  fuch  was  the  fteadinefs  of  the  Roman,  and  fuch  die  in- 
tegrity of  the  Briton,  that  the  one  fubmitted  to  fee  Galba 
proclaimed  emperor,  the  other  brought  Charles  the  fe- 
/       cond  to  WhitehalU    To  continue  the  parallel,  they  were 
both  men  of  a  referved  nature,  flow  and  cautious  in  the  de- 
claration of  their  purpofes,    but  firm  and   refolute  in  the 
execution  of  their  defigns :  they  both  died  full  of  honours 
and  full  of  years,  and  both  were  buried  at  the  public  charge. 
"The  rites  of  fepulture  were  a  moft  facred,  and  eflential 
part  of  the  religion,  fubfifting  among  the  heathens ;  and  it 
muft  be  allowed,  that  the  inftitution  of  burying  perfons  of 
jreraarkablc  virtue,   and   exalted  merit,  in  the  moft  public 
manner,  and  at  the  eipence  of  the  ftate,  had  in  it,  fome-r 
thing  ejctremcly  noble,  and  highly  becoming  a  brave  peo- 
ple.    The  Romans  never  failed  to  perform  thefe  ceremonies  ; 
of  which  there  cannot  be  a  ftronger  inftance  than  in  the 
fcafisj  of  Jux^iA  *,  a  lady  of  great  accoraplifbment^,  the  wife 
of  PoMPEY,  and  the  daughter  of  Julivs  Cjesar.      She 
djed  in  chil4^b?d,  ^d  Pompey  h^d  given  orders  for  her  in- 
terment at  Alba^  amongft  his  anceftdrs :   but  the  Roman 
people  put  a  ftop  to  his  defign,  they  feized  the  corps,  and 
interred  her  with  the  higheft  honours,  and  the  utmoft  mag- 

a  See  Plutarch's  Life  of  Pomfby. 
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nlficence  in  iht  field  of  Mars.  From  the  immatufe  death 
of  this  excellent  young  lady,  may  be  dated  the  miferable 
efieSs  of  the  civil  war  :  during  the  time  fhe  lived,  by  her 
dutiful  behaviour  to  her  father,  and  by  her  endearing  aiFec- 
tion  to  her  hufband,  fhe  kept  up,  and  cemented  an  union 
betwixt  CiESAR  and  Pompey,  me  breach  of  which  proved 
afterwards  fatal  to  themfelves,  but  much  more  defbuc^ve  ta 

There  is  one  particular  in  this  epiftle,  that  adds  great 
luflre  to  the  charader  of  Verginius,  Vfus  ejifirma  valetU" 
dine\  aditus  tanun  mortisduriorkngiorqueyfedhicipfilaudabilis: 
*'  He  had  enjojred,  during  his  whole  life-time,  an  luiinterrupted 
^*  ftate  of  vigorous  health,  but  the  manner  of  his  death  was. 
^^  both  p^niul  and  tedious.  Upon  this  occafion  he  difco^ 
^^  vered  fo  much  conflancy  and  refolution,  that  he  drew 
<<  upon  himfelf  the  admiration  and  praife  of  all,  who  faw 
**  lb  melancholy  an  inflance  of  his  fortitude/*  Peevifhnefs^ 
and  impatience,  are  too  often  concomitant  to  old  age :  we; 
are  then  upon  the  borders  of  another  world,  aiid  all  plears 
fures  and  expe£tations  in  this  life  are  over.  Amufemeiit^i 
and  the  gay  trifles  of  deflre  ceafe  to  charm :  the  fires  of 
love  are  extinguifhed :  ambition  is  no  more  :  the  fpirits  ard 
decayed,  the  urength  fails ;  and  alas  !  what  remains,  is  but 
labour  and  forrow.  Thefeare  the  hard  conditions,  iipon  which 
we  generally  purchafe  the  confummation  of  fourfcore  years* 
Verginius,  whom  Pliny,  throughout  this  epifUe,  dcf- 
cribes  as  a  man  born  under  a  very  fortunate  conflellation, 
had  efcaped  the  miferies  of  age,  and  was  enjoying  the  blef-* 
fings  of  a  gradual  eafy  decay :  but  in  the  accident,  that 
gave  occafion  to  his  death,  an  accident,  which  happened  to 
him  jufl:  as  he  received  a  frefh  accumulation  of  honours, 
he  was  defUned  to  undergo  inexpreflible  torment.  Here 
came  on  his  hours  of  trial ;  when  he  was  obliged  to  fum- 
mon  up  all  his  philofophy,  and  to  fortify  himfelf  with  the 
armour  of  patience  and  refignation ;  which  he  did,  and 
thereby  acquired  as  much  praife,  as  in  any  other  part  of 
his  glorious  life :  fo  that  upon  the  whole,  we  have,  in  the 
epifue  before  us,  one  of  the  mofl  iinifhed  charaders  to  tie 
found  among  the  ancients,  a  great  and  a  good  old  nian, 
who,  by  a  rare  felicity, 
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Lenlor  ei  meliorfuit  accedefitt  fene^  \ 

Whofe  age  but  foften'd  the  rou^  parts  awajr;  * 

As  winter*fruits  grow  mild,  when  they  decay  K 

The  fatter  part  6f  this  epiftle  carries  in  it  fentiments  of  X 
moft  noble,  tender,  and  virtuous  difpofition  ;  and  the  letter 
itfelf  redounds  more  to  the  honour  of  Pliny,  than  of  Ver- 
GINIUS.  Neceffe  eft  tanquam  immdturam  mortem  ejus  in  Jinu 
tuo  deJUam  :  ft  tamm  fas  eji  autfiere^  auf  omntno  mortem,  vo^ 
iarej  qua  tanti  viri  mortalitas  maps  finita  quam  vita  eft  :^ 
^*  Though  RuFUS,  fays  our  author,  had  paffed  his  ei^ty 
**  third  year,  yet  I  muft  look  upon  his  death  as  untimely, 
**  and  I  weep  for  him,  your  bofom  muft  receive  my  tears^ 
*•  as  for  a  friend,  whom  I  have  known  loo  little,  and  whom 
•*  I  have  loft  too  foon :  hejhould  ha^e  died  hereafter :  yet,  I 
*^  I  ou^  not  to  fkv  he  is  dead ;  fuch  a  man  can  never  die  i 
^  he  only  breaks  loofe  from  life,  and  ruihes  into'immor- 
«  tality/' 

It  would  be  needle(s  to  olFer  the  leaft  comment  upon  thc^ 
fentences,  which  follow  thofe  already  quoted,  and  which 
dofe  this  epiftle.  Verginium  video  !  VfiRCiNruM  co^ 
gito  /  &c.  The  beft  and  moft  lafting  paraphr^e  will  im* 
tatiizitlj  arife  in  the  reader's  own  brcaft :  for  who  has  not 
loft  a  friend  ?  and  what  country  has  not  loft  a  patriot  i 
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EPISTLE    11. 

1 

Pliny  to  Vale  rips  Paul  in  us, 

I  Am  angry,  I  am  not  ccrtgdn,  whether  I  have  rea- 
fon  for  my  anger,  but  I  am  angry.  Love,  yoii 
know,  is  fometimes  unreafonable,  oftien  ungovern- 
able, always  jealous.  The  foundation  of  my  anger 
is  great :  I  know  not  if  it  be .  juft ;  but,  I  believe 
it  no  lefs  juft,  than  great.  I  am  extremely  incenfed, 
that  I  have  received  no  letter  from  you,  in  fo  long  a 
time  :  you  have  onQ  way  only  to  appeafe  me ;  write 

often. 
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often,  and  let  your  letters  be  long :  this  is  the  (ingle 
cxcufe  I  fhall  admit  as  real,  all  others  will  appear  to 
me  frivolous.  I  Will  not  hear  the  common- cva- 
fions,  "  I  was  not  at  Rome^  or  I  hivt  had  fo  much 
«  bufinefe :"  Only  the  Gods  forbid  yoti  ffiduld  fay, 
*'  I  have  not  been  .well."  I  am,  at  my  villa,  fome- 
riirife  Very  ftudioiis,  fbmetime$  very  idle :  leifure  is 
the  fource  of  both.    Adieu.' 

OBSERVATIONS. 

What  Terence  fays  of  love,  may  be  applied  tofriend- 
flUp  1  ei^)ecially  as  the  latter,  pertain  fenfual  appetites  ex- 
ce^ed,  is  the  fame  paiTion  as, the  former,  and  a^  in  th« 
&Bxe  manner  upon  the  mind.     In  am§ri  hmi  cmnia  infunt 
wtia  :  *  tnjuruB^  fufpicioniSj  inimicfUa^  induci^e^  iiUiartf  pajt 
rurfus :  '^  in  love  are  all  thefe  excef&s  united :  provocationsy 
^'  fu^icions,  refentments,  retuma  of  affe^oni   now  war^ 
'^  then  peaCe/'    And  accordingly,  Pliny  begins  hi»  lettej: 
with  all,the  feeming  anger  of  difappointed  friend&ip :  doubts 
;uid  diftrufl  ufhej:.,ia  the  firft  part,  .and  ilaihes  of  xeicnt-" 
ment  fucceed  them»    He  denounces  war  againftPAVLiNUS  j 
and  fdroiyes  to  accept  of  no  terms  of  accommodation,  ubt 
le&  paid:  Aifgle^b  are  repaired  by  a  future  punctual  corre& 
pon(knce«    Long  and  conftant  muft  be  the  letters,  that  arc 
to  purchase  the  leaft  hopes  of  reconcilement.    But  whei)» 
upon  recolle^on^i  our  tender-hearted  author  begins  to  ima-^ 
gine,  that  poffibly  his  friend  may  have  been  indifpofed,*  he 
melts  at  once,  aiid  all  is  peace  again.     Illtui  enim  nee  Dii 
finanu  a/,  I N  F I R  M 1 0  R.     *'  The  Gods  forbid,  that 
*'  illnefs  fhould  have  hindered  me  from  the  happinefs  of 
*^  hearing  from  you  :  I  can  bear  any  other  cxcufe ;  let  my 
*'  friend  enjoy  his  health,,  and  I  will  complain  no  more." 
Here,  v^  fee  the  flux  and  reflux  of  aflFeftion  \  the  ebbings 
and  flowings  of  focial  love ;  which  appear  like  a  calm  even- 
ing tide,  that  feems  to  depart  flowly  and  unwillingly  from 
the  fhore,  but  returns  again  with  double  force,  and  all  khe 
impctuofity  of  a  fwelling  fea. 

FriendQiip  is  of  fo  delicate  and  fo  nice  a  texture,  fo  de-^ 
fencelefs  againft  evil  impreffions,  and  fo  apt  to  wither  lit  thlf ; 
leaft  blaft  of  jealoufy,  that  we  may  fay  with  Horace, 

>  Ter.  Enpudi.  AA.  KJteeA»  I.     ^ 
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Felices  ter^  et  etmpUusy 
^uos,  imata  tenet  copula  :  nee  maSs 

Divuljus  querimMtisj 
Suprema  citius  Jhhet  anwr  £e  \ 

<^  Happy,  duice  happy  they,  whde  friendfhips  prove 
*•  One  conftant  fcefte  of  unmolefted  love ; 
*'  Whofc  hearts  right  tempered  feel  no  various  turns  ; 
*^  No  cookiefs  chills  them,  and  no  madnefs  burns. 
<^  But,  free  from  anger,  doubts,  and  jealous  fear, 
<<  Die  as  they  liv'd,  united  and  fincere. 

The  love  betwixt  friends  is  certainly  moft  harmonious^, 
when  wound  up  to  the  hisheft  pitch;  but,  at  that  very 
time,  is  in  ereateft  danger  of  brealong :  and  upon  the  whole, 
the  ftrongeft  friendfhips  may  be  compared  to  the  ftrongeft 
towns,  which  are  too  well  fortified  to  be  taken  by  open  at* 
tacb,  but  are  always  liable  to  be  undermined  by  treadiery, 
or  furprife. 

Paulinus,  to  whom  this  epiAIe  is  addrefled,  was  the 
particular  friend  of  Vespasian,  and  from  that  motive,  be* 
came  one  of  the  chief  inftruments  in  divefting  Vitellius 
xi  the  imperial  dignity,  and  in  conferring  the  empire  upon 
Vespasian.  His  friendihip  alfo  to  Pliny  muft  have  been 
remarkable,  fince,  at  his  death,  he  bequeathed  by  will,  all 
his  freedmen  to  our  author ;  well  knowing  the  happinefs 
they  were  certain  to  enjoy,  under  fuch  a  mafter  \ 

•  Hon  Ode  13.  Lib.  1.  ^  See  Book  10.  Ep.  113. 

EPISTLE     III. 

Pliny  to  N  e  p  o  s. 

THE  fame  of  Is^eus  was  great,  before  he  ap- 
peared among  us  •,  and  yet,  by  his  prefence,  he 
has  furpafled  all  expeftation.  His  faculties,  his  pow- 
ers, and  his  wit,  are  inexhauftible ;  his  Ipeeches  arc 
unpremeditated,  and  yet  appear  as  correfity  as  if  they 
had  been  long  compofcd  *:  his  ftyle  n  Grecian  ;  true 

Attic  : 
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Attic :  his  intrdduftions  are  neat,  elegant,  arid  en* 
gaging ;  fometimes  weighty  and  fublime  :  he  exhi* 
oits  many  thenies  for  controverfy,  and  permits  his 
audience  to  choofe  the  theme,  upon  which  he  fhall 
fpeak  ;  nay,  often  leaves  to  his  audience,  which  fide 
of  the  controverfy  he  fhall  maintain.  He  rifes,  he 
adjufts  his  veftments,  he  begins  with  as  much  flu* 
cncy,  as  if  all  lubjedis  were  prepared  to  his  hands  i 
his  fenfe  is  found  and  deep,  and  his  expreflions  occur 
iwith  cafe,  expreffions  exquifitely  poUte.  His  moft 
fudden  difcourles  Ihew,  that  he  has  employed  mudli 
time  in  reading  and  writing.  He  opens  his  fbeechej 
with  great  addrefs ;  his  narrations  are  clear,  his  dU^ 
putatiofis  fharp,  his  condufions  ibong,  and  the  oma** 
cental  part  extremely  high  finiihed  :  in  a  word,  he 
inftrufts,  Jhc  delights,  and  he  conquers  \  and^  which 
you  cah  fcarce  bring  yourfelf  tso  believe,  as  hjs  rea* 
fonings  and  refledtions  are  vejy  juft,  {o  he  frequently 
mixes  fyllogiftical  arguments  in  his  dilcourfe,  all  clote 
and  to  the  purpofe ;  which  it  is  difficult  to  do,  even  in 
compofition.  His  memcwy  is  fo  incredible,  that  he 
ean  repeat  over  again  his  extemporary  orations  with«» 
out  miffing  a  word  :  To  fuch  a  habit  has  he  attained 
]by  ftudy  and  praftice ;  for  he  exercifes  himfelf  ii> 
this  manner,  without  giving  the  leaft  attention  to  any 
thing  elfe,  night  and  day.  He  is  turned  of  fixty^ 
and  is  ftill  but  a  rhetorician  in  the  fchools.  It  is 
in  that'  fpecies  of  men  we  find  a  fimplidty,'  a  fin-« 
cerity,  and  a  goodnefs,  no  where  to  be  exceed^ :  for 
we,  who  are  verfcd  in  the  forums  and  in  real  eaufes^ 
contract  a  certain  habitual  rancour,  even  againfl  our 
will  :  but  in  the  fchools  and  haUs  of  rhetoric^  as  thd 
caufe  is  always  feigned,  fb  die  conduft  of  it  is  harm* 
lefs  and  free  from  malice  y  a  very  for^nate  Circum^ 
ftance,  particularly  to  old,  men.  For,  what  canbd 
a  greater  happinefs  to  age,  than  to  enjoy  the  unmo<i 
lefted  freedom  of  youth  ^  For  thefe  re^ons  I  look 
upon  IsMvs  not  only  as  the  mpft  eloquent,  but  thd 
.   Vol-  I  M        ^        '       •    ipQft 
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itiofl:  happy  man  in  the  world.  And,  if  you  arc  not 
impatient  to  be  known  to  h^m,  you  are  made  either 
of  iron  or '  ftone.  If  therefore,  you  hive  no  other 
tall,  if  you  are  not  inclined  to  come  to  fee  me,  at 
Icaft  come  to  hear  Is/bus;  Have  you  never  read, 
that  a  citizen  of  Gades^  fired  with  the  name  and  high 
charafter  of  Livv,  came  from  the  fairtheft  confines 
of  the  globe  to  fee  him,  and  having  feen  him,  im- 
mediately returned  back  again j  fatisficd  ?  It  would 
betray  a  want  of  tafte,  aaid  learning  \  it  would  be  an 
unpardonable  lazinds,  nay,  almoft  an  irreparable  dif- 
grace,  not  to  covet  the  acquaintance  of  fo  great  a 
man  5  an  accjualntaiice,  that  mull  be  at  once  agree- 
able, honourable,  and  inftnidtive.  You  will  anlwer ; 
•«  I  have  here  with  me  authors  not  in  thfe  Ipaft  infe^- 
«*  rior  to  him  ki  learninjg^  and  thofe  I  read/*  Truet 
But  the  opportunity  of  reading  is  always  in  yoilf 
pc^W'er  %  the  op5)oitimity  of  hearing  is  not.  Befides> 
according  to  the  J>it>tfeffev  **  What  the  tar  hears^ 
•*  Hands  In  to  tteed  to  be  ^elRd  at."  And,  fup- 
pofe  what  y6u  rtiid  in  ftfelf  more  afiedting,  yet  cer- 
tainly the  pit»iUilciai;ic»i,  the  countenance,  the  drefs^ 
the  gefture  of  an  orator,  impriht  his  leflbns  more 
deeply  upon  the  mkid  :  unlefe  we  arte  of  opinion^ 
that  What  iffiscHiNis  told  the  Rhodians,  when  hit 
rtad  to  them  lh«  of^on  of  DfeMosTtaENEs,  was 
fitlfe.  The  Rhcidiaris  chanrifed  with  the  oration^ 
^ve  the  higheft  %ftS^of  aj>^laiife ;  upon  which  it  is 
repotted,  that  the  Atheniaii  cri^  out,  "  What 
U  Would  you  have  faJd,  had  you  heard  t4at  furious 
**  bead  roar  0^  his  own  words  ?"  And  ^Eschines,' 
ff  We  Hiay  believe  Demosthenes,  was  an  orator 
moft  powerfol  in  his  elocution.  Yet,  he  allowed  xht 
feme  things  R)  have  been  much  better  pJronounoecl 
by  him,  who  had  conceived  them.  To  what  purpofe 
have  I  writ  this  letter  \  To  perfuade  you  to  attend 
Isitus,  or  at  leaft  to  hear  him  once,  that  you  may 
have  it  in  yoor  'power  t^  %  you  have  heard  him. 
jRwttveUr  OB- 
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Tiie  arts  of  rhetonc  were  the  firft  fteps  to  eloquencf , 
Th«y  were  Ae  foils,  widi  which  young  orators  began,  and  bj 
w4ikh  they  learned  to  man^  fharper  weapons,  land  to  gaif) 
viftories  in  xht  forum^  and  at  the  bar.  *'  Rhetoric,  fays 
*'  Lord  Bacon,  is  fubfervient  to  the  imagination,  as  logic 
*'  is  to  the  underftanding/*  Or,  to  quote  the  words  of  an- 
other author,  "  Rhetoric  and  oratory  differ,  as  the  theory 
^'  from  the  pnufiice;  the  rfaetoriciat}  te|ches  the  rules  of 
««  eloquence,  the  orator  ufes  them  to  advantage."  Notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  deiinidons,  th^  two  terms  are  promifcuoufly 
applied.  But  IsiEus,  who  is  now  before  lis,  never  appcarfili 
at  the  bar ;  he  taught  in  the  fchools,  and  exercifed  his  elbr 
qti/encp  ij^tj^t  only.  No  motives  could  ioduce  him  to  plunge 
bim&lf  ifito  the  iniquitous  p^ra^ces  of  xh^forumy  when 
jiiftice  and  reafon  were  often  trampled  upon,  oy  tyr^umy  any 
power  ('  and  where  the  laws  of  the  public  yrcxe.  fprqed  tt^ 
iyp  way  to  the  fpleen^  and  refentment  of  particular  mpt^; 
^uare  ego  IsiEUM  non  difertijpmum  tantuniy  verum  etiam 
hfotiffimum  ju£co :  ^*  Ahd  therefore,  fays  Pliny,  I  do  n(i 
**  look  upon  IsJEVS  as  tbe  wiieft,  but  ad  the  happieft  man  I 
^<  It^ow^"  Ou|:  author  a  little  before  remaiks,  N^^  qpi  im 
firpymfqfse  Utikus  tirifpur^  multum  malitia^  ^iavminolimu^ 
^Mjfimus:  ^^  It  is  impofflbie  for  us  lawyers^  to  jN^efyji 
^'  QurCelv^  entirely  free  from  hv^Ss  and  pre^olIefllQa : 
*^  6ur  difputes  are  in  earneft,  and  we  are  carried  gre^ttef 
^  lengths  by  our  paffiojo^,  than  we  ought  to  go  :  whereas^ 
^^  the  rhetxmctans  fpeak  c^y  in  caufes^  which  are  jfeigne^ 
^^  land  imaginary;  and'confequeikly  creat^  no  enemies,  bet 
^^  caufe^  tiiey  ao  ao  wrong :  ana  I  have  obferved,  dii( 
^^  ?thev  are  men  of  ^e^t^vennefs  of  \tafyftr^  g^eat  0inCerifi|r# 
^*  ana  giieat  uprightncifs.  Their  fouls  are  dear  &qix^  $0^ 
•'  Wdens,  with  whi^  pur  confcicpops  ^c  perpetually  ^jpr 
"preffed." 

T^oug^pLiNY  (peaks  to  this  purpofe,  and  allows  roMJi 
for  this  'paraphrafe ;  yet  we  may  be  fure  he  was  guilty  oi  no 
cruel,  no  imjuft,  no  bafe  a^ion  whatibever.  As  he  was  a 
lawyer,  he  joins  hiinti^If  with  his  brechie^  and  wu^tes  in  tht 
plural  number. 

Ma  ^« 
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^a  omnia  hac  tendunt*^  ut  audiasIsJEVM  :  vel  idea  tan^' 
tum^  lit  audierts.  Thb  laft  fentence  in  the  epiftle  will  admit 
of  a  difFerent.ipt^rprfStatrph,*  from  that  which  is  ab-eady  in- 
(erted:  "  My  letter,  fays  Pliny,  tends  to  two  purpofesj 
*5  cither  to  induce  you  to  hear  Isjevs  zt  Rome;  cfr,  at 
**  leaft,  to  make  you  fo  perfedUy  acquainted  with  his  pcr- 
^*  ion,  and  manner,  of  elocution,  that  you  may  feem  to  have 
5«  heard  him.'* . 


E  P  I  ST  L  E    iV. 

r  •»  ... 

Pliny  to  Calvin  a. 

.  .  .  ■  ** 

HAD  your  father  died  in  debt  to  many  people, 
or  hftd  owed  to  any  one  peribn  fo  nnuch  as  to 
me  5  it  would  have  been  a  doubt,  perhaps,  whether 
you  ought  in  pradence  to  have  undert^en  the  exe- 
cuticm  of  his  will  J  an  aft,  that  might  have  drawn 
feven  a  man  into  difficulties*;.  But  when  I,  led  by 
the  confideraitioh  of  our  affinity,  had  paid  off  all  th^ 
reft,  who  were  more  importunate,  1  will  not  fay 
more  troublefgrne,  and  remaioted  the  only  creditor, 
;and  had  contributed  a  hundred  thoufand  fcfterces  ■ 
towards  your  marriage  portion,  befides  that  fum, 
which,  as  your  father  exprcffed  himfelf,  was  in  a 
mannei;  to  be  paid  out  of  my  cffe6b,  for  indeed  it 
was  to  be  raifed  from  what  was  due  to  me,  you  had 
k  ftrong  proof  of  tny  eafy-  dilpofition,  and  ftiould 
)iave  relied  on  it  fo  far,  as  to  have  defended  the  re- 
putation and  honour  of  your . deceafed  parent:  and, 
that  I  may  not  exhort  you  to  fuch  an  aftion  more  by 
Words  than  by  deeds,  I  acquit  you,  from  this  mo- 
imcnt,  of  whatever  was  due  to^  me  from  your  father. 
Be  not  in  the  leaft.  apprehenfive,  that  fuch  a  prefent 
Will  fall  too  heavy  upon  me  :  it  is  true,  my  *  income 
is  moderate,  and  yet  my  dignities  are  expenuve ;  and 
I  know  not  wither .  the  revenues  of  my  eftate  are 
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le&  inTalue,  or  more  uncertain,  from  the  fituatbn 
of  it.  But,  whatever  is  wanting  in  income,  is  made 
up  in  oeconomy^  which,  like  a  ipring,  fiip^lies  a 
conftant  ftream  to  my  liberality.  However,  my 
bounties  ought  to  be  fiich,  as  not  to  exhauft  by  pro-^ 
&fion  the  fountains,  from  whence  they  rife :  to  al| 
others,  they  fliall  be  kept  within  bounds ;  but  I  ihaU 
ftand  iufficiently  juftified,  if  to  you  they  are  fuffered 
to  overflow.    Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  haredesy  or  heirs,  were  difUn* 
guifhed  under  three  denominations  :  They  were  either  mcef* 
Jariij  fui  it  neceffarii^  or  extranet. 

The  hares  necejfarius  was  a  bondman  *,  inftituted  heir ; 
and  who  a£led  as  fuch,  whether  he  would  or  not,  and  had 
his  freedom  conftantly,  and  of  courfc  given  to  him,  for  his 
having  been  involved  in  that  trouble ;  the  word  hare$  not 
being  confined  to  the  inheritance  of  land  only,  but.sdfo  If 
the  perfonal  efFe£b. 

The  haredes  fui  H  necejfarii  were  dl  the.  children  of  the 
deceafed,  whether  males  or  females  :  and  they  were  obliged 
to  a£t  as  fuch,  unlefs  difinherited  for  fome  jaft  cauie,  nor 
had  it  in  their  power  to  refufe  the  execution  of  diat  office, 
but  by  a  particular  penni0ion  from  the  prater. 

The  extranet  were  thofe,  who  were  neither  bendmenj  nor 
under  the  power  of  the  tejiator ;  and  who.  might  ad,  or  not 
a£l,  as  they  thought  fit. 

Calvin  A  was  appointed  hares^  by  the  will  of  her  h^ 
ther,  and  therefore  was  bares  fua  et  neceffitria  ;  but,  fhe  be- 
ing apprehcnfive,  that  her  father's  effects  were  not  fufficient 
to  answer  his  debts,  was  defirous  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
proving  the  will,  and  intended  to  gain  a  permiffion  from  the 
pratarj  to  difengage  herfelf  from  a&ing  as  executrix,  an4 
to  have  a  bondman  appointed  to  eafe  her  of  that  burden^    , 

»  The  reafon  cxprcflv  given  for  this  infHtution  is  this.  "  Thoft, 
*^  who  died  m\xch  in  4ebt»  afed  to  appoint  a  bondnian  heir^  that 
•*  in  fome  meafare  the  reproach  of  poverty  mighl  fett  upon  the 
*^  bondman,  and  that  tne  creditors  .mi^ht  f<^. thofe  goods* 
*^  which  fef  med  rather  to  belong  to  their  h^ir,  tW^o  the  teftator.*^ 
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tiie  memoiy  cf  hk  deceafed  fideiid^  pttfleis  the  ddughter  to 
nndeitake  tiie  .execution  <^  her  father's  will ;  Deies/kmam 
difunSii  fudiTitnque  fufiipere :  ^<  You  ought,  (ays  he,  lo 
5^  undertake  the  defence  of  your  father's  reputation,  and  t^ 
f«  fkreen  his  memoiy  from  thfe  fcandal  and  reproach  of  po* 
*«  verty/'  To  induct  hfeir  ito  tread  in  the  path  of  hbfioifr, 
^tch  he  libre  points  bat,  we  behold  him  a6lin|  in  athan^ 
hcr  fo  bflconunonly  behevolcntj  that  in  all  antiquky  ditt*^ 
are  few  examples  to  equal  it.  But  tiie  particular  iSts  X>f  ge« 
nerofity  are  fo  clearly  exprefled,  and  fo  fenfibly  notified  in 
this  epifUe,  that  they  helther  Airant  k  comment,  nor  require 
a  recommendation.  They  mufl  charm  every  reader  j  and 
thofe^  who  care  j^ot  to  imitatCi  will  at  leaft  be  obliged  to 
Mpplaud  the  unlimited  greatnefs  of  Pliny's  foul. 

E  P  I  S  T  1.  E    V. 

Pi,  J  jj  V  /»  L^PERcus, 

PtI  H  E*  fpe'ei^h,  which  yoti  h^yft  fo  often  impbr- 
J^  tuned  me  to  communieatc,  and  which  I  havft 
}is  often  promifed  you,  I  now  fend  •,  but  you  have  it 
incompleat :  the  l^emaindfer  in  my  hands  ftill  wants 
the  laft  polifh.  In  the  mean  tkne,  I  thought  it  hot 
jimifs  to  fubmit  fu^h  parts  Xo  your  judgement,  a$ 
feem'to  me  moft  finifhed  ahd  correft.  I  entreat  you 
will  iapply  your  attention  to  thefe  ppers  with  as  fcru- 

fulous  a  nicety,  as  if  you  yourfelf  were  the  author, 
lothing  I  have  ever  yet  compofed  demanded  from 
me  a  greater  degrjfie  of  exaaneis.  In  my  other 
foeeches  I  hopled  to  gain  fomc  reputation,  by  my 
diligence  and  by  my  integrity ;  but  in  this,  by  the 
lore,  which  I  ihanifefted  for  my  country.  From 
which  laft  motive,  tiiy  book  has  fwfelled  to  a  con- 
fiderable  bulk.  For,  whilft  I  took  pleafure  in  heigh- 
tening the  beauties  of  my  native  foil,  and  in  fetting 
her  forth  in  all  her  pomp  of  charms,  I  thought  it 
;rny  duty  alfo,  to  defend  her  honour,  and  to  exalt 
her  glory.  Howicver,  pray  reduce  it,  as  you  Ihall 
''     r  -  -  think 
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Uibk  reafpnal^.  For,  when  I  confider  the  cenfori*- 
ous  dirporition9  «n4  the  delicacy  of  moft  readers,  I 
am  ienfibl^^  iliat  I  ought  to  look  for  part  of  mj 
praife  from  the  moderate  fizc  of  my  book. 

Yet,  what  will  feem  ftrange  to  you,  and  indeed 
very  inconfiftcnt  with  thi$  requcft,  is,  that  notwithr 
ilanding  the  fcverity  I  have  required  from  youj  I  am 
obliged  to  iniift,  that  you  will  let  many  things  pafi 
uncriticifedi  For,  there  i^  great  induigence  to  be 
given  to  youthful  readers,  efpecially  where  the  fubjed 
will  permit  it.  For  example;  fiie  defcription  of 
places,  which  you  wUl  freauently  meet  with  throu^ 
out  the  book,  may  not  only  be  painted  in  an  hiftoriH 
cal,  but  in  a  poetical  xxianner.  But  if  any  one  ihould 
ima^ne,  that  in  this  inftance,  I  have  foared  into  un- 
warrantable flights,  rvot  altogether  confiftent  with  the 
ferioufnefe  of  ao  oration,  permit  mc  to  fay  to  that 
grave  perfon,  that  there  are  other  parts  of  .thefoeech 
exa£Uy  fitted  to  the  folemnity  of  his  dii^Iitioa>; 
which  ought  to  mitigate  the  feverity  of  his  cenfurc. 
I  have  endeavoured,  as  much  as  poflihle,  to  engage 
difFerent/orts  of  readers  by  different  forts  of  flyk ; 
for,  as  on  one  hand,^  I  have  reafon  to  fear,  that  par- 
ticular parts  may  not  pleafe  particular  people,  frpipi 
the  peculiar  turn  of  their  ,4i^Qfition ;  lb,  on  dip 
Other  hand,  I  have  reafon  to  hope,  that  the  greajt 
variety  in  my  fpeech  may  make  it  aciQPptable  to  alL 
Writing  is  like  making  an  entertainnaent,  for  al- 
though every  man  dpes  not  tafte  every  di(h,  we  aM 
join  to  praife  the  fupper  in  general;  nor  are  we  Ids 
pleafed  with  thofe  tmngs,  which  are  agreeable  to  oijr 
appetite,  becaufe  there  are  others,  which  our  appetite 
cannot  relifh.  In  the  fafne  manner  I  would  .have  thi$ 
performance  relifhable  to  every  palatj?^  not  diat  I 
flatter  myfelf  with  a  belief  of  having  reached  this 
perfe(aion :  I  a.m.only  fore,  thaf  I  trj^  to  .reach  it; 
jind  perhaps  not  in  vain,  if  you  .li^ill  .exert  your  dili- 
gence in  reviling  the  pajpers,  ?iyl4ctx^I  now  fend  you* 
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and  thofe,  which  fhall  foon  follow.  Here,  you  will  fay, 
it  is  impoffible  to  correft  in  the  manner  you  ought, 
^ithout  fcping  the  whole  fpeech  together.  I  confefs 
it ;  but  whilft  thefe  imperiedt  Iheets  lie  before  you, 
they  will  become  more  and  more  familiar  to  your 
obtervations ;  and  fome  of  them  are  of  fuch  a  na- 
ture, that  they  may  be  feparately  corrcded.  Thus, 
if  you  faw  a  head,  or  any  other  member,  disjointed 
from  a  compleat  ftatue,  you  could  not  indeed  from 
ihence  judge  of  the  fymmetry  and  proportion  of  the 
whole  figure,  but  you  might  judge  or  the  exaftnefs 
of  that  particular  part.  This  is  the  reafon,  that  fpe- 
dmens  of  books  are  handed  about ;  becaufe  fome 
parts  of  a  fubjeft  may  be  looked  upon  as  compleat, 
jdiough  unconnedted  with  the  reft.  I  find  the  plea^ 
fore  of  talking  to  you  has  led  me  farther,  than  I  in- 
tended to  go. '  I  will  therefore  conclude,  left  I  exceed 
in  a  letter  the  bouiMs,  which  I  would  prefcribe  even 
{D  an  oration^    Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

By  diis  letter  we  find,  that  Pliny  having  made  a  fpeech 
}n  honour  of  his  native  country  Comum^  defires  Lupercus 
to  look  over  that  part  of  it.  Which  he  fends  him,  and  to  render 
It  as  correft  as  poflible.  We  have  feen  feveral  of  Pliny's 
precedfng  letters  much  to  the  fame  purpofe.  It  was  a  con- 
pliant  rute  with  him  to  be  extremely  folicitous  for  his  works, 
before  th^y  appeared,  and  to  read  them  to  the  moft  compe- 
tent judges  he  pould  feleA  among  his  acqusdntance,  that 
^!ey  might  pome  out  perfe£Uy  accurate,  and  worthy  the  re- 
.jceptiqn  of  the  public    l^his  is  what  evcfy  writer  ought 

f^do.     ;     

Truft  not  yourfelf,  but  yoiir  dcfisfb  to  know. 
Make  ufe  of  every  fiiehd,  Wd  every  foe ». 

But  die  misfortune  is,  that  thofe,  who  want  moft  correc- 
fioh,  can  leaft  bear  it,  and  are  l(»ft  improved  by  it :  Like 

•  fo^l*'  ^&y  ^^  criticxfnu 

*  aflcs^ 
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i^EsSy  diey  kick  at  the  fpur,  but  move  not  one  ftep  forwards* 
However  it  muft  be.  allowed,  that  the  beft  authors  are  often 
too  partial  to  their  own  works.  This  eplftle  is  liable  to 
objeftions:  while  Pliny  is  entreating  Lupercus  to  make 
his  book  leis,  he  is  likewife  attempting  to  defend  everv 
part  of  it,  and  has  fomething  to  fay  in  vindication  of  each 
particular  fubjed  it  contains  :  fo  that  he  feems  rather  de- 
lirous  to  have  the  matter  of  it  con'e£ted,  than  the  fize  of  it 
reduced.  There  is  certain! v  too  much  room  for  fuch  a  re* 
.mark  -,  and  it  may  be  furtner  faid,  that  he  flatters  himfelf 
with  a  very  wild  expectation  of  pleafing  all  the  world.  But 
there  would  be  no  end  of  fuch  criticifms  :  one  tender  fenti- 
ment^  one  generous  thought,  or  one  high-finifhed  character, 
m:dces  amends  for  a  thoufand  errors  of  this  kind,  which 
flow  from  the  fame  prejudice  in  an  author  towards  his 
works,  as  in  a  parent  towards  his  child,  a  certain  blind  a& 
{e£tion,  that  takes  rife  in  nature,  and  is  generally  carried 
(o  excefs^  i  : 
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r 

IT  would  be  too  tedious,  nor  is  it  of  any  great 
confequencc  to  tell  you,  how  I,  (not  ovcrapt  to 
run  into  familiarities,)  happened  to  fup  at  the  houle 
of  a  certain  perfbn,  who,  in  his  own  opinion,  makes 
a  moft  elegant  figure,  and  fets  up  for  an  excellent 
oeconomiili  but  who,  in  my  opinion,  is  both  fordid 
and  extravaMnt,  To  himfelf,  and  to  a  few  of  his 
feleft  friends^  were  ferved  up  feveral  rarities ;  but  to 
the  refl  of  the  company  nothing  but  what  was  ch^ 
and  common,  and  not  enough  even  of  that.  Thret 
different  forts  of  virine  made  their  appearance  in  three 
different  forts  of  bottles ;  not  to  furnifh  us  with  the 
liberty  of  our  choice,  but  to  deprive  us  of  the  right 
of  refufing ;  for  one  fort  was  for  himfelf,  and  for 
us ;  another  fort  was  for  his  minor  friends,  (for  it  feems 
he  has  degrees  of  friends)  and  the  third  for  his  own 
freedmen  and  ours,    Puring  the  fupper,  my  next 

(leigkbour 
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ndghbour  afked  me,  if  I  approved  of  this  method  ^ 
I  anfwercd.  No.  What  is  your  own  way  then  r  fays 
he ;  I  rc|died.  When  I  make  an  invitation,  all  are 
fenrcd  alike :  I  invite  them  with  a  defign  to  enter* 
^  tain,  not  to  affront  them ;  and  thofe  I  think  worthy 
of  a  place  at  my  table,  I  certainly  think  worthy  of 
every  thing  it  affords.  What,  fays  he,  your  freedr 
men  ?  Yes :  for  on  fuch  an  occafion  I  look  upon 
diem  as  my  guefts,  not  as  my  freedmen.  Youir  lup- 
pers  muft  then  be  very  expenfive  ?  No :  quite  the 
contrary.  How  can  that  be  r  Very  eafily :  my  freed- 
men do  not  drink  the  fame  wine,  as  I ;  but  I  drink 
the  fame  wine,  as  my  freedmen :  and  in  truth,  if 
rou  are  not  verv  delicate,  it  is  no  great  expence  to 
:t  all  y€ur  gueus  eat  and  drifdc  at  your  table,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  yourfelf.  If  you  are  incUned  to  favc 
cxpences,  keep  your  appetite  within  bounds,  and  re- 
duce your  defires  into  regularity  j  by  which  means 
your  own  temperance  will  guide  you  into  a  much 
better  qeconomy,  than  this  haughty  treatment  of  o- 
ther  people. 

.  But,  to  what  purpofe  are  all  thefe  particulars  ? 
That  a  young  man,  of  (o  excellent  a  difpofition  as 
you  are,  Ihould  not  be  betrayed  into  the  imitation  of 
certain  perfons,  who  are  infinitely  extravagant  under 
the  ^cious  appearance  ,of  frugality.  It  is  conformant 
to  tfe  affeSion  I  bear  you,  that,  whenever  any  ex- 
ample jof  this  kind  falls  in  my  way,  I  fhould  fet  it 
before  you,  as  a  neceflary  caution  for  your  own  con- 
duft.  Remember  therdfore,  that  nothing  ought  to 
be  more  carefully  avoided,  than  this  new  falnioned 
mixture  of  luxury  and  fordidnefe ;  two  vices,  which 
Sifc  rnoft  abominably  even  when  Separate  and  afun- 
der ;  but  infinitely  woife,  iwImIq  joined  together. 
Farewell. 
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There  are  no  two  vices,  that  feem  more  dire£Uy  oppoiite^ 
and  yet  are  more  firmly  united,  than  avarice  and  pro(ug^ty« 
They  often  dwell  in  the  (ame  hreaft,  and  take  equal  pofl^ 
iion  of  the  lame  heart  From  this  unnatural  union,  is  con* 
ftantly  formed  a  ftcan^  kind  of  animal,  exafUy  fuch  a 
creature,  as  is  defcribed  in  this  epiftle,  whofe  foul,  like  ^ 
motley  coat,  is  a  mixture  of  various  pieces,  and  of  difFe* 
rent  colours  :  it  is  proud  and  fubmiffive,  flaviih  and  aiTum* 
ing,  oftentadous  and  niggardly,  ignorant  and  vain,  an  ceco- 
nomift  and  a  fpendthrift,  an  alms-giver  and  a  cheat,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  a  vile  compofition  of  halves,  making, 
when  joined  together,  one  of  die  moft  hideous  monfters  m 
the  world.  *'  A  monfter,  fays  Aristotle,  is  a  defe£l  «f 
^^  nature,  when  a£dng  towards  {bme  end,  (he  cannot  attain 
^*  to  it,  becauie  fowe  of  the  principles  are  corrupted.? 
This  is  an  exaft  definition  of  the  perfon,  defcribed  in  this 
epiftle  5  who  attempted  to  appear  full  of  generofity  and  pni«- 
d^nce,  bttt  Avas  too  anrupt  to  be  ptxkSt  m  any  good  quali^ 
wliatiever.  The  diftiadtion  he  mad6  ih  his  gueftsi,  and  the 
diiFereift  forts  of  wine  he  gave  them,  difcovered  that  kind 
of  avarice,  which  attempts  to  pafs  upon  the  world  for  frur 
gality ;  ^veiy  vice  trying  to  flcreen  idelf  behind  a  neighbour- 
ing virtue.  A  man  6{  fenfe  and  ipirit  would  have  chofen 
guefts,  ei dier  ctjuaity  dear  to  him,  or  of  equal  rank  among 
uientfelves.  I  ^m  ^pt  to  'think,  that  at  this  variegated  fup^ 
per,  when  we  have  excepted  Pliny,  .the  bdl  hearts,  and 
dib  bbft  heads,  -v^oie  to'be  found  aniongft  dK>le,  who  fat  at 
die  lovi^er  end  of  the  table,  and  ihared  the  worft  part  of  tbt 
feaft. 

The  motives,  that  induced  our  author  to  write  this  letter^ 
and  to  defcribe  this  abfiird  entertainment,  are  extremely 
torre^ondent  with  all  the  reft  of  his  fentiments.  Avitus 
was  a  young  Roman  of  great  hopes,  and  very  promifii^ 
<}uaIiiioatlon6.  PliKT  c^ikl  no  where  have  chofen  sl  Soh 
ter  objeA  for  his  aSe£H9ii :  and  we  fee  him  amicably  foli« 
citous^  that  this  rifing  gcsnius  ihould  avoid  the  rocks  zqA 
quickfands,  upon  which  others,  at  his  time  of  life,  are  toq 
apttoiplit.  He  fets  forth  the'bafenefs  of  avarice,  and  the 
vain-gloiy  of  profufen^fs,  with  a  fpfrit  and  difdain,  which 

beccxnes  him ;  and  he  recommends  temperance  ttnd  fntpa^ 

hty. 
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lity,  the  true  fources  of  long  health  and  long  happinefs,  in  a 
manner  moft  likely  to  make  an  impreffion  upon  Avitus. 
He  aflures  him,  that  the  epiftle  was  written  purely  upon  his 
account,  and  from  a  friendly  defire  of  pointing  out  to  him 
the  beauties  of  virtue,  and  the  deformities  of  vice :  but 
alas !  the  letter,  the  precepts,  and  the  friendfhip  were  all 
bdlowed  in  vain.  Junius  Avitus  was  cut  off  in  the 
Ipring  of  his  age,  and  the  dawning  of  his  virtues;  and  we 
mall  find  Pliny,  in  the  eighth  book  of  thefe  epiftles,  weep- 
ing pver  his  afhcs. 

EPISTLE     VIL 
Pliny  to  Macrinus* 

■*  *  ^ 

YEfterday  the  feiiate  decreed  a  triumphal  ftatue 
to  Vestritius  Spurinna  5  the  emperor  hav- 
ing been  the  firft,  who  prppofed  it.  An  honour  not  be- 
ftowed  upon  him  as  on  many,  who  never  were  in  an 
army,  never  faw  a  camp,  nor  ever  heard  a  trumpet, 
except  at  the  public  diverfions ;  but  as  on  thofe, 
who  had  acquiifed  it  by  their  fweat,  their  wounds,  and 
Aeir  heroifm  :  for  Spurinna  placed  the  king  of  the 
BruSieri  upon  his  throne  by  force  of  arms,and  then  tam- 
ed that  favage  nation  into  obedience,  by  the  moft  eligi- 
ble kind  ot  viftory,  terrort  and  die  outward  fhew 
and  pomp  of  war. 

This  was  a  reward  due  to  the  valour,  which  he 
fhewed  upon  many  remarkable  occafions  :  and,  as  a 
confolation  to  his  grief,  the  honour  of  a  ftatue  was 
decreed  alfp  to  his  fon  Cqjtius,  whom  he  loft  dur- 
ing his  abfence.  Young  men  have  feldom  been  thu3 
^ftii^uifhed  \  but  t;he  merits  of  the  father  claimed 
this  honour  for  the  fon,  whofe  death  was  too  deep  a 
wound  not  to  require  fome  very  aflwaging  remedy. 
BeGdes,  Cottius  himfelf  had  given  io  noble  a  fpc- 
dmen  of  his  dilpofition,  that  his  lifc^  Ihort  and  li- 
inited  as  it  was,  delerved  to  be  lengthned  out  by  this 
kind  of  immortaUty,    Thejc  wasfo  much  upright. 

nefe. 
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iiefs,  fuch  a  compoiure,  fo  much  dignity  in  his  be- 
haviour, that  he  might  have  challenged  in  virtue 
nduch  older  men,  whom  he  now  equals  in  honours : 
Honours,  in  which,  according  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, not  only  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  the  grief 
of  the  father,  but  the  force  of  example  likewiie  were 
confidered. 

Rewards  of  this  high  nature,  conferred  on  young 
perfons,  if  they  are  deferving,  will  raife  a  fpirit  of 
emulation  in  our  youth^  to  apply  thcmfelves  to  the 
liberal  arts.  Our  great  men  will  ukewife  be  excited 
to  raiie  families,  fince  they  will  receive  fuch  pleafure 
from  the  lives  of  their  children,  and  fb  much  honour 
and  comfort  in  cafe  of  their  death.  For  thefe  rea- 
fons,  on  the  public  account,  the.ftatue  of  CoTTiut 
gives  me  great  plealure,  and^  on  a  private  account, 
no  lefs ;  tor  I  loved  this  moft  accomplifhed  youth, 
as  fincerely,  when  alive,  as  I  now  wilh  for  him  impa- 
tiendy,  when  dead.  It  will  therefore  afford  nie  ji 
nipft  fadsfaftory  confplation,  to  confider  his  f^ihij; 
with  attention,  to  ftand  under  it,  and  to  walk  to  anid 
fro  before  it.  For,  if  the  ilatues  of  our  dead[ 
friends,  ii^hen  put  up  in  our  own  lioufes,  alleviate 
our  grief ;  how  much  more  muft  it  be  leflened  hf 
thdr  ftatues  confpicubufly  erefted  in  public  places^ 
where  not  only  their  figure  and  their  countenance,  but 
^fo  their  honour  ana  their'  glory  are  reprefeiitcd  ? 
Farewell. 
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The  charader  of  Spuhinna  will  be  found  in  the  firff 
epiftlc  of  the  third  bbok  :  but  the  dcfcription,  given  of  Mitf 
there,  i^  Iti  his  private  capadty,  and  in  his  domeftic  fcend^ 
of  life,  at  a  time  when  he  had  hung  up  his  arms,  and  was 
retired  to  his  plough.  Here  his  pi^Ure  is  drawn  in  the  at- 
titude of  a  patriot^  a  foldter,  and  a  conqueror.  And  he 
was  now  returning  bonk  crowned  with  laurds,  and  loaded 
*  with 
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with  ititowh ;  Intt  Upfeltuiiateft  amjidft  ^l  theft)  hoiu^Mrsy  ii| 
the  lofe  of  a  hopeful  fon.  ^^ 

.  We  find  Spurinna  particularlr  mentioned  by  T^cj- 
Tijs,  as  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  m^n  in  Otho's  p^iity^ 
during  the  civil  wars  between  that  emperor  and  Vitellius, 
But  in  diis  expedition  againft  the  BruSferi^  he  bad  nooecajion 
to  come  to  a  battle  :  thofe  barbarians  yielded  to  him  as  foon 
as  he  approached  their  ^borders  :  they  were  terrified  lU:  his 
mm^  :  they  dreaded  the  valour  of  hi$  troppsg  and  they  had 
iiiiy)erienced  his  own  courage,  aqd  hk  QonduSt  (  and  therefor^ 
tiiey  not  only  received  their  king  from  himt  but  quietly  re* 
^rned  to  their  former  government 

'  The  BriUlerl  were  a  people  of  G^many^  vHiio  lived  by 
war  and  plunder :  and  their  boundaries  were  h  often  €lian<» 
1,  acccnrding  to  their  cencfuefts,  or  defeats,  that  tiie  mafl 
its  of  their  territoiies  are  very  difficult  to  he  afoerlauMd. 
CtAUDiAN  fays,,  dyey  inh^bitpd  the  tUrw^ian  iqit^  % 

Vmt  a€c^fykf0 
BruQ£ru$  lUrcyma  >• 


••   •  ?  .  ■ 

Accoiding  to  Cj55AR  this  foreft  was  of  vaft  ext^sct.    Hij 

words  are  thefe :  *»  Hujus  Hfircynt^  fyha  latitudo  ix,  Aerun. 


His 

,     ,      ^  Aerum 

ifer  fxpedito  patet.  Non  enhn  aiiter  pniri  poujl^  nequi  menju^ 
rasitinerum  nwerunt.  Oritur  abHehittwum  €t  Nimeiurfi  it 
JStauroiforum  fimAuiy  rsGaqm  Jkumn^  Diu^ubii  rsgionu  pertU 
ntf  ad  finei  Vaconm  it  Jnarmm  :  km  fe  jU^it^  fnkftrwfi^^ 
^werfa  aptmm  mgiimHuu  vitjterwffj^s  gmtiumjiiut  prpfitr 
vm^itudtmm  adungit,  Nefia  ^Wfiuun0ft  huju$  Germani^^ 
^ife  aut  adije  m  mtinm  e}H50V0  dicqfy  fuum  dierum  kir 
tx  proceffirtty  auty  qua  ex  toco  criaiufy  acceperit.  Multa  in 
ea  genera  ferarum  nafci^  conjiaty  qua  reliquU  in  hcis  vifa 
nonjint* 

The  modern  fituation  is  thus  given  to  us  in  Mr.  Bla« 
den's  tranflatioR. 

**  *  The  Hercynian  foreft  is  nine  days  journey  over  in 
^  breadth^  for  I  cannot  a>mpute  it  ay^.  other  way,  heciufe 
"  the  Germans  .are  i^oraajt  of  the.uie  pf  a»<i/ure :  it  com^ 

m«nces  in  tbe  conhiiQs  pf  Sm^Jan^  J^afie  W4  ^^^9 

«  iv  Conful.  Honor.  >.  450* 

*»  Cae(ar  de  BeUo  GalUco.  iib.4:  C^.  is* 

•«  and 
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<^  and  extends  along  die  river  Danuie  as  far  as  Tranfihanufi 
^^  then  turning  from  the  rirer  to  the  left,  it  runs  throu^  an 
<<  infinite  number  of  countries ;  nor  is  there  any  German 
*^  that  has  travelled  through  it^  or  knows  its  utmoft  extent^ 
f^  ^otigh  feverd  have  gone  fixty  days  journey  in  it.  In 
<*  this  wood  are  levetal  kinds  of  wild  beafis,  which  are  not 
^*  to  be  met  With  elfewhcre/* 

A  people  bred  up  in  woods,  dhd  mirfed  amon^  wilfl 
beafts,  muft  be  hatursdly  rude,  fierce^  and  untamed:  and 
riething  can  give  us  ahigher  idea  of  Vestricius  Spvkiu^ 
KA,  thaii  to  fee  thefe  favages  trouble  at  his  appearance,  and 
lofe  their  ferocity  of  temper  at  his  approach.  The  midic  tf 
Ori^heus  had  no  greater  influence  upon  dumb  bnrtes,  than 
tiie  prefence  of  Spur  inn  a  had  upon  thofe  in  human  (hapd. 

lii  the  early  days  of  the  republic^  vrtien  juflice  was  admi»> 
ntftered  moft  rdigioully^  and  rewards  dtflributed  mofl  im^ 
partially^  Aatues  mi  honours  of  all  kinds  were  decreed  with 
a  veiy  fteady  and  a  very  fparing  hand.  Livy,  fpeaking  <tf 
L.  FtJRxus  Camillus  and  his  €<^gue  C.  MjENitxs,  wdi 
confuls  in  the  ye^  four  hundred  and  feventeeA,  fays,  ^  A^ 
ditus  trittmpho  hondSy  utfiatuae  equeftns  risj  mra  Hid  M^H 
res  J  in  foro  ponenntur :  ^  An  additional  honour  graced  ikls 

triumph,  that  equeflrian  flatues  Ibould  be  placed  in  the 

forum ;  an  uoufual  favour  in  that  age."  Pliny  the  el- 
der fpeaks  to  the  fame  pwrpoife  in  the  fourth  ^  chapter  of  his 
thirty  fourth  book.  But  in  the  times  of  luxury,  avarice, 
and  in^itice,  ftatues  loft  their  intrinfic  value,  and  were  ta 
be  purchafed  by  money,  not  by  merit. 

Triumphalest  hiter  ijuas  0ufus  bahen 
Nefdo  qms  iituhs  JEgyptius  afque  Arabarches  \ 

Behold  the  ftatues,  where  amidft  the  rate 

Of  coirqutring  RoffUj  f6me  Arab  ftiews  his  face, 

Infcrib'd  with  titles,  and  pro&nes  the  place  \ 

.  When  honours  of  any  fort  are  profKtuted,  tirey  ave 
changed  into  miarks  of  in£uny  and  difgrace ;  and  will  W 

*  Livii,  Lib.  :S.  cap.  13. 

**  EJfigies  bcminum  nonfolehant  exprimi  niji  ^iiqua  illuftri  causa » 
^  Juvenal.  Satir.  i.  f,  ii(^.  * 

*  DaYosNH  JaVenri.  -Satir,  i.  -%  *95* 
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looked  upoln  by  every  honeft  imnd  witfi  hoiror  and  dllHaiir  t 
they  arc  rio  longer  badges  of  dimity,  but yokes  of  fervitude ; 
no  longer  the  price  of  .virtue,  but  the  hrioes  of  vice.  They 
jdegenerate  into  the  accoutrements  of  kniaves  mid  fools,  and 
become  the  Agns  and  tokens  to  diftinguiih  the  corrupt^ 
fyxn  the  incorrupt,  the  Catilines  from  the  Gatos.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  when  hpnours,  as  in  the  days  of  Trajan, 
flaw  in  a  pure  channel,  and  foring  from  a  fo.untain,  that  is 
dear,  and  unfullied^  who  is  not  glad  to  approach  the  ftream  i 
And  Pliny  in  his  panegyric,  a  work  of  ftudy  and  labour, 
has  been  able  to.iay  nbthing,  that  redounds  more  to  the 
praife.of  his  impeiial  mafter,  than  what  hehascurforily  Taid 
in  this,  epiftl^  1  where. we  may  difcover  fuch  a  mixture  of 
.compafiuxi  and:  good-nature,'  joined  to  fo  much  equity  and 
•pu^licrfpirit,  ana /o.  noble  a  defign  of  exciting  yoiuig  men 
4d  an  ^!ly  thirft  of  ^kM'y,as  muft  render  the  name  of  Tra* 
J  An  for  eyer.  revered  and  admired.  Not  content  with  ere&« 
jng  a  triumphal  ftatiie  ta~SpuiiiKNA,,the  ^^mperor  endea* 
voiurs.  to  dry  up  .the  father's  tears,  by .  beftowing  equal  ho- 
iiours  upon. (he  ion,  and  decrees  a  ftatue  tOvCoTTitis,  at 
•an  age.  iirhon  his  yeass  had  permitted  him  ofily  to  begin  the 
■race  of  virtue,  and  not  to  reach  the  goal. 


-  l!  «"^ 
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P  L?  I N  y    /»    C  A  N  I  N  1  U  S   R  U  F  U  S. 

AR  J^t^OU  ftudying  ?  Are  you  fifhing  ?  Are  you 
'huntii^'?  Or  are  you  taking  thefe  feveral  di- 
verfions  at  once  ?  which  you  may  eafily  do  in  our 
country  about  the  Larian  lake.  The  Idee  itfelf  af- 
fords fifli ;  the  woods  with  which  it  is  lurrounded, 
wild  beaft*;  and  the  retreat,  in  which,  you  live,  fuf- 
ficient  folitude  for  ftudy.  But  whether  you  exercife 
yourfelf  %  thefe  diverfioris  all  at  once,  or  whether 
you  are  attached  to  any  one  of  them  in  particular ;  I 
cannot  fay,  I  envy  you.  However,  I  muft  own  I 
am  vexed  to  be  debarred  from  pleafures,  which  I  as 
eagerly  thirft  after,  as  a  man  in  a  fever  pants  for 
wine,  cold  baths  and  fpring  water.  If  I  cannot  loofe 
.  '      :  thefe 
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thcfe  cords  that  fetter  me,  fhall  I  never  be  able  to 
break  them  ?  Indeed  I  believe  not  New  fcenes  of 
bufinefs  rife  upon  the  old,  nor  are  the  firft  dilpatched 
till  I  am  embah-aflfcd  bv  frdfh  employments,  as  fo 
many  additions  to  my  bonds,  and  fo  many  links  to 
my  chain.    Farewell* 

OBSERVATIONS* 

Here  Pliny  (hews,  great  iixqiatience  to  quit^e  huhjr  of 
bufinefs,  and  to  enjoy  (bme  of  thofe  pleafures  which  ;tht 
Larian  lake  aiFords.  ^^  I  do  not  envy  you,  iaya  he  to  Ca« 
^<  NiNius,  in  your  diverfions,  h^^pily  iUuated  as  you  are^ 
^*  upon  the  botders  of  our  Larian  lakiy  a  place,  which,  to 
^<  my  knowledj^,  abounds  with  all  the  rtiral  ajpviiementji 
*«  you  can  delure.  The  env^  of  my  heart  caiiSever  rife 
^S  from  your  happinels :  yet  givt  me  leave  fo  £iy,  I  ivifli 
^<  myfelf  with  you ;  for  in  the  fituadon  I  now  ani,  I  lead 
^^  Si  life  very  difierent  from  yours,  and  move  on  in  a  tedl<^ 
^^  ous  track  of  bufinel^  witoout  the  leaft  hofcs  of  comiiqg 
^^  to  my  joumey's  end.'  If  I  look  forward,  new  diffioil^ 
^<  ties  mil  prefent  themfelves ;  and  yet  a  sj^as^i  in  a  feve^ 
^<  is  not  more  impatient  for  drink,  tnan  I  am  for  ]il)er^| 
<<  ableffing,  whidi,  in  all  probability,  1  languifii  iifter  iti 
*«  vain.    Farewell. 

Not  to  trouble  the  reader  iltnith  amy  more  rdmftrikis  taKui 
C^mum^  which  has*been  already  fpecined  as  thc'birdi  ^auM 
of  Pliny,  and  the  town  which  gives  nanie  tO:  the  tan  H 
Comoy  wemay  oUerve,  that  this  letter  was'certiunly  date4 
from  Rome^  and  probably  iwritten  at  the  beginmhg  of  Tka^ 
jaK's  reign;  whenPLlNv  wst^  on^  of  the Coinmiffiopers  ot 
the  treafury  o(  Saturn,  an  employihent,  for  vi*idi  %t 
was  mcM^  fitted  by  his  sdillities,  tihah  by  his  inclinatioin. 
a^he  philofophic  turn  of  his  mind,  had  he  fiifibed  It  td 
have  broken  in  upon  his  duq|  to  his  country  and  to  his  ma^ 
fter,  would  have  led  him  fi^om  noile  and  bufinefs,  to  groves 
and  gsudens,  from  the  inuday  river  ^^,  to  the  iihrcriUi^ 
rian  lah% 
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E  P  I  S  T  L  E    IX. 

» 

P  L  I  N  y  /^  A  P  O  L  J^  ^  N  A  R  I  s/ 

THE  petition  of  my  friend  Skxtus-Erucius 
has  thrown  me  into  a  ftate  of  great  anxiety 
and  inquietude.  I  am.  overwhehned  With  care  ^  and 
I  have  ;iever  fufFered  fo  much  upon  my  own  account, 
M  I  now  feel  for  my  fecoiid  fetf.  Befides,  my  cre- 
dit, my  reputation,  and  my  dignity,  are  in  fome 
meaiure  at  ilake*  I  obtainra  frpm  our  emperor  ^ 
lace  in  the  fenate,  and  afterwards  the  queftorfhip  for 
Iextu?.,  It  is  by  my  infiereft,  he  is  now  prmitted 
i;o  petitioa  for  the  tribuneibip  ;  und  wlcis  he  carries 
it  in  theiepfit;^,  I  am  afraid  Ifliall  appear  to  have 

SVe|\  a  falfe  chara£ter  of  him  to  Trajan.  I  mull 
erefore  endeavour  to  make  ajl  other  people  vie>y 
jhim  in  the  &^e  adv^t^g^ibqs  ^ht^  in  which  I  rer 
prefcnted  him  to  ijic  jcmpeiror.  ]|ut  if  ev?n  this  reafe© 
had  np  weight .  wii:h  nic,  I  Ihpuld  certainly  delire  to 
b^  of  ierviqe  %q  a  ypifiig;  mat^.  whpfe  prolk^y,  beha- 
viour, and  learning,  cannot  be  too  much  admired". 
JSbr  are  ^  his  refaitions  leis  eminent ;  for  his  father 
Eritcius  Clarvs  is  a 'man  of  great  moraTity,  prir 
mitiv€  worth,  and  polite  elocjation  i  having  been  ^ 
lon^  pti^tidnct'  ih  pleading,  and  always  appeajriQff 
Jn  Mfenfic]'o^  the  vtmoft  prcrt>ity  and 

rdblutiuopfk  wd  no  ki^  modefty^  He  has  an  uncle^ 
Caiv^  $^9TiJlV$J  who,  I  think,  cannot  be  exceed-* 
rd  fitter  in  veradtyt  candd^:^  or  fincerity.  The 
whole  family  contend  witl4  and^ual,  each  other  in 
their  love  of  me ;  and  now  I  Jiaye  an  opportunity, 
by  dbliging  one  to  rroay  them  iati;  So  at  prefent  I 
am  earneftly  employed  in  fbliciting  the  votes  of  my 
friends :  I  go  to  their  houfes,  I  beiet  the  chief  places 
of  their  refort,  I  canvals  every  one,  and  I  try,  by 
my  entreaties^  how  JM  my  int^ft  and  credit  can 
..:         .."1    .  •  <  poffibly 
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ik)lllUy  prevail.  To  you  alfo  I  mufl:  become  a  {up- 
plicant,  diat  you  would  take  a  part  in  this  alfair.  j 
will  return  the  favour,  if  ever  you  defire  me  :  nay,  I 
will  return  it  though  you  mould  not  defire  me. 
Many  people  love  you,  admire  you,  and  viGt  you : 
only  Ihcw  hpw  wefl  you  are  inclined  to  Sextus 
E&uQ^us,  and  numbers  will  never  be  wanting  to  £oW 
}ow  t^  befK  of  your  i|u:Un^ons.    FarewdOL 

OBSERVATIQIfcS. 

This  letter  difplajs  the  juft  pride  of  an  honeQ:  heart 
PlsivY  locd^  upon  his  own  character  and  reputation  to  be 
deqply  concerned  in  the  fucceb  of  Sbxtus  Erucius^  and 
at  Uie  fsMBe  time  thinks  himfelf  under  high  obligations  to  the 
ffbdi^Erucian  family;  all  ^w^iidi  he  is  eager  to  repay,'  by 
obtaining  the  tribuneihip  for  his  much  ^bemed  friena 
Sextus. 

A  good  man  fcoms  to  be  outdoQie  in  aSs  of  friendihip ': 
he  \%  impatient  to  zefund  his  debts  of  honour;  and  knows 
no  gi^ater  uneafinels,  than  the  want  of  opportunitie«  to 
put  ^is  gmtitude  in  full  force :  But  to  examine  diis  epSAt 
jnored^Jy. 

4ffictrr  curS^  ft  ptam  prd  mt  fiiuitu£ium  twi  adiiy  qiuf/i 
pr§  nu  altera  potior  :  ^^  I  undergo,  lays  Pliny,  an  inex^ 
^^  pf:effibljs  anxiety  of  mind,  and  fuffq:  more  for  the  ir^ui  I 
^^.love,  than  I  have  felt  for  myfelf  throughout  the  whdi 
**  fourfe  of  ipy  life."  ■* 

ty^hoevffr  is  capable  of  iriendfhip  will  be  extremely  pleal^ 
ed  with  this  fentiment,  as  thoroughly  correfponding  wi^  - 
l^e  cUkSi^tes  of  his  own  heart :  for  fiiendfhip,  like  inipira-^ 
$ion»  drives  us  forward  with  refifUefs  impetuofirfr,  and  maikes 
11^  a&  smd  feel  for  othei^  with  different  and  mare  violent 
a^t^tions,  than  we  h^ve  ever  felt  for  ourfelves. 

£g9^^^T0  Jatumclavum  a  Caefart  mftro^  ,€g$  qimejiur^m 
Impitrofoi :  ^'  I  obtained  from  our  emperor  the  fenatorial 
:*<  t^ip,  and  I  aUb  obtained  from  him  the  queftorfhip  ((x 
*'  Sextus." 

The  latus  clavus  was  a  robe  only  worn  by  confuls,  praetors, 
generals  in  triumphs 'fenatprs,  vfbo  ate  uienoe  oftert  called 
ittti  clavi^  or  their  JfopB  K    But;, the  cgnperocs  had  a  power  to 

.  *  Val  Sv^oK.  invit  Avovirt.  capL  }8r 
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.beftow  this  garment  of  diftm^on,  and  allprivileees  beli»^- 
ing  to  it)  upon  whomfoeycr  they  thougjht  woraiy  of  that 
honour. .  So  that  Erucius  received  this  rot>e  entirely  from 
"Trajan's  favour,  and  Pliny's  friendship:  which. was  a 
right  founded  Upon  merit  and  virtue,  and  confequendy  prc- 
mable  to  any  right  he  could  have  claimed  from  his  ancei&>rs* 
No  perfon  could  enjoy  the  employment  of  queft^r^  till  he 
was  turned  of  twenty  iive  or  twenty  feven  years ;  for  authors 
are  not  agreed  as  to  die  exa£l  age,>  unleis  me  emperor,  as  in 
this  cafe,  interpofed.  The  quaejiores  aerarii  were  anfwer- 
able  to  our  lords  of  the  tr^ury :  and  Ss^ctus  was  every 
way  qualified  for  fb  great  a  truft. 

'  Meo  fuffrdgU  perverdt  adjm  tribunatum  pitendi ;  juem  niji 
shtinft  tnfenatu^  vereor  m  decepijfi  Catfarem  vtdear:  ^'  At 
*^  my  inftigadon  he  now  puts  in  his  claim  of  peddomng 
^^  for  die  tribunefhip:  which,  if  he  fhouM  lofe  in  the  fe* 
*'  nate,  I  am  apprdienfive  our  royal  mafter  may  ima^ne  I 
^^  have  deceived  him,  firft  in  giving  my  friend  ^oo  good  a 
*•  chara£fcer,  and  then  in  reprefenting  my  own  intereft  with 
:**  the  fenate,  greater  than  it  really  is.^'  This  feems  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  fentence  juft  now  quoted,  and  plainly 
implies  that.SiXTUs,  by  Pliny's  affiftance,  was  endea- 
vouring to  gain  the  tribunefliip,  when  it  was  more  matter  of 
favour,  than  of  right.  Our  author  had  already  pufhed 
Erucius  into  preferments,  and  had  broiight  him  forward, 
and  made  him  great,  as  he  was  virtuous  and  learned,  above 
his  years.  He  had  procured*  for  him  die  robe  of  honouf^ 
he  had  beftowed  upon  him  die  queftoribip ;  and,  to  crown 
all,  he  now  folicics  for  him  the  tribimeflitp,  .widi'  inde&d- 
gable  indufiry,  and  by  every  honeft  method,  that  could'  be 
aev.ked». '  -,,  .       *  •      '•  . 

Happv  are  die  people,;  when  the  ruling  nunifter  is  bodi  a 
wife  ;^id  an  boneft  man :  as  It  is  the  rareft,  fo  it  is  the  greateft 
felicity  that,  can  befal  a  nation:  his  chieJT  minions  abd  de- 
pendants will  then  be-  the  props  and  pillars  to  Tupport  ahd 
iuiom  the  ftate;  not  the  pidc-axes  and  crdw-irons  to  dils^ 
dateiuid  undermine  it> :  And  he  himielf  will  a£i  according  t^ 
the  ndes  laid  down  byHoR  Aci  in  lines,  iteit  canned  be  to6 
often  repeated : 

l^uaUm  4ommindei^  stiatu  atquatiam  aj^ue  >  ne.mox 
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;     '  FaHiffiurj  it  qumdatn  non  Jignum  tradimus  :  irg9 

j^tmjfua  cu^premft^  decfftus.omitte  tueri  ^*    ,  i 

Pniclcntand  caiifioiis  whom  you  tecommend,  ' 
Look  well ;'  and  Audj  long  your  rifing  friend  r 
'  •    .Left  by  your  hdip;  wien  he  afcerids  die  height. 
And  fhoids  expos'd  to  iame,  and  public  fight. 
His  fiiuks'roll  back,  like  Sisyphus  bis  ftone. 
And  by  the  weight  opprefe'd  you  fink  undone. 
Fierdng  the  judgement,  nice  muft  be  the  eye. 
Vices  tod  latent  paffions  to  defcry. 
Blind  if  we  are,  our  blindnefaf  let  us  own  ; 

Nor  fltiVc  to  fcreen  a  villain,  when  he's  known* 

',.-■.■  .    ■.   ,  ■•■••■ 

.  '  a  HbRAf .  Epift,  18.  lib;  i.         : 

.  •  >  JS  P  I  S  X  L  E     X.. 

Pliny  /<?  Octayi'us  Rufu^/ 

OThou  unambitious  1  thou  hard-heaned  i  thou 
crtidt  man!  to  keep  febcdu  of  fo  gitat  value 
tniried  fo  Iptig..  How  long  will  you  deprive  yourfel^ 
of  praife,  and  us  oif  pleafure  ?  .Suffer  your  works  to 
be  perufed  by  mankind  ^  and. let  tJiOEn  extend  as  wide 
as  the  Roman  language  prevails :  for  as  you  have 
highly  raifed  biir  eacpefbatiQns,  they  ought  now  nei-» 
ther  to  be  &uftratea  or  deferred.  Some  of  your 
verfes  arc  already  come  to  light,  and  have  elcaped 
from  their  iiAprifpnmeat  a^nflryour  will.  ■  Yp\X  may 
befiire,  lik?  fi^tiyes,  they  will  foon  find  sm  owner, 
linlefs  you  gather  them  into  a  volume.  Place  mor^ 
tiaiity  before  :your  eyes  i  reflect,  >  that  this  is  the  only 
ilkr  to  rai&  you  above  it:.. all; odbermonumentt) 
rail  and  iiibje^  to  decay,  •  na  1^  than  men  diem* 
felves,  fink  into  oblivion,  and  moulder  ihto  nothing. 
You  will  lay  as  ufual ;  "  \he  friends  I  leave  behind 
•*  will  fcejuftice  dofte  to  ihy  memoiy/*  *  "^Pmm  the 
bottom  of  my  foul  I  wifli/thrfe-  friends  fiiffidendy 
faithfol^  fufB^ientljr  learned  ^hd  fufEciently  laborious, 

N  3         •   .      ■  to 
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to  be  both  able  ani!  ^Kng  to  uiKRitakfe  a  tSfk,  which 
muft  requite  fo  great  care  and  aflidiiity/  But  con-» 
fider,  whether  it  is  not  a  littfe  rafli  to  e^eft  from 
others,  what  you  will  not  undertake  for  yourfeif^ 
However,  be  the  plbblication  when  it  will,  at  leafl:  give 
us  a  rehearfal  of  your  works  $  and  that  will  icon  make 
you  give  us  an  eoition  of  them.  It  will  alfo  put  you 
into  immediate  pofleffion  6f  that  kind  of  joy,  winch  I 
have  fo  long  ago,  with  Sufficient  reaibn,  Plotted  to 
you  in  my.  own  mind  :  for  I  have  reprefentcd  to 
myfejf,  what  crowds,  what  applaufe,  what  noife, 
nay  even  what  filence  muft  necdferily  attend  you :  A 
(ilence,  which,  Whenever  I  (ipeak  or  rehearfe  in  pubr 
lie,  delights  me  more .  than  the  loudeft  clamours  of 
approbation ;  if  it  proceed  from  depth  of  thought, 
attention  to  what  is  foeaking,  and  defire  of  hearing 
ftill  more.  Forbear  then!,  by  an  endlefs  |!)rocraftina- 
tion,  to  defraud  your  ftudies  of  fp  plentiful  and  fo 
ripe  a  hanrcft  :  for  it  *k  certainly  to  be  feared,  that 
your  delay,  when  carried  to  an  excefs,  will  be  inter- 
ptejed  idlenefs,  (loth,  Ot  what  is  worfe,  timidity. 
Farewell. 

OBSERVAtlONS, 

To  induce  Oct AV JUS  to  give  the  public  an  edition  of 
his  works,  Pl-iNY,  with  hif  u(uai  pdlitencfii  eAtreats  hi^ 
friend  tp  confider,  that;  Aerc  ^s  nothing  can  fecure  to  him 
j'mmdftalityjj  \njk  wpadiis.  Nam  caeierafrdgiUa  et  caducOf 
fkh  'mnui  gitam  ipjl  hffndney,'iccfJhh^  "  Othef 

f*  tjunte,  feys  he,'peri&  Kke  mortal  men,  and  are  fubjcdlr 
•*  t6' de«^2tod  to  oblivioii/* 

\  We  fihd-iiDh'the  aiiciehi  aiuftfiw  cxcefihrelj^  dfefiroiis  to 
tntnfinit  lifeir  itswies  to  pofterityy  and  to  cxt|t)y.  honoun  ;asf 
lifting  as  tho  world  iliaf.r  T^  mbdern?  havfe  likewifc  the 
fame  iuiibition.    But  '" 

...  *^  ;  ■*  * 

■•••,•  I   .  *       ■ 

How  fwift;.  flilas  I  the  roUtftryq^     ..^ 

Hafte'to  devour  thi^'deftin^  prdy  f 

A  tA^esLch  winged  i^umite  bears. 

Which  ffillui  vain  the^tioncft^      ''     ''^  * 

from  t(ie  dead  authoMT^iep  away  ;  Aiid 
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And  troops  of  catiktir  wosTms;,  wttfa  Secret  prid^. 
Through  gay  Yorixfllloii  leaires  and  gttilded  coVto  glide,  . 

'  ...... 

•  Gfcat  Ba vitrs^  ftbuld  thv  critic  vein 
JEach  dky  fiipply  the  teeming  prefs. 
Of  ink  IRbuldft  thou  Wholfc  rivers  drain. 
Not  ohfe  o£btvo  fiiall  rtrtiaiii, 
To  ihew  thy  leuning  itiid  addrefs : 
Oblivion  drags  them  CO  h^f  filthl  Cell, 
Where  brave  king  AktHirk,  arid  Hid  HobI«i  dwell. 

in. 
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Authors  of  every  fize  and  name. 

Knights,  fquires)  ^4^^^^^  P^  Hil:co]oU):S)^ 

From  the  purAiit  of  lalHng  fame 

Retiring  there  a  mapfion  claim  ;       .  ... 

Behold  the  Me  oJF  Mod^  fcholara  f 

Why  will  you  thftHy  iffith  hbf«  delUih^ff  led^    • 

Fen*  various  rcaduig^  tpili  wfiicdi  never  ^U  be  xeiul  {   v 

-    .  * 

IV. 

ft 

With  filver  clafp,  and  coiner  plate. 

You  fortify  the  favottrite  bode 

Fear  not  mmi  Vk^ornis  nOr  tiiht.diy  fate : 

More  cniel  foks  thy  Wotks  aWitt ; 

Thebudtr,  wi&  tht  impadau  codk. 

And  paftry  nymphs,  with  truAk-mslDBn^  comtoie^ 

To  eafc  the  gpEoafltn^ ibelvea^  and  fpoil  die fiur  dtSffkK 

•  • 

DicfSj  IdfoIiSj  amid  mii  viJertni.  Opt0  iqmAm  ifhi  (m 
fidilfi,  tarn  iriiditoSf  tatA  labmofiif  Ut  tatOum  curat  infbMia* 
Aifyue  fufiipere  ei  paffM  m  iiiBm  :  :*'  Ton  wi&  fay  with  yobr 
««  Ufual  canelefenefty  Mvftknds,  ijte  I  am  dead»  vnA  taker 
^<  care  of  my  works.  It  is  the  warmeft  vnOx  of  my  hearty 
^^  that  the  mend»  yoii  leave  behind  jou  may  have  fiddi^, 
<<  learning  and  zeal,  anfwemble  to  fe  pleafing  a  duty,  and 
<<  ib  great  an  underddung,** 

^  In  imitation  df  Horaci'i  6de  to  tosTHtMUi..   fSbfu/kf 
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This  ||.  the  wiih  of  tealbn  and  of  friendfliip  :  P|.iNyt 
anxious  left  the  reputation  of  Octavius  (hould  be  fuUied, 
after  his  death,  by  a.  pofthumous  edition  of  his  works, 
urges  him  to  fecure  his  chara^iier,  during  his  life-time,  and 
to  oblige  the  world  witii  ah  immediate  publication  of  his 
writings ',  and,  as  a  fiuther  argument,  favs,  ^'  th^t  Oct  a- 
^*  V|us  can  fcarce  expeft  ftom  od^ers  tne  juftlce,  w^ic^  is 
^f  in  his  own  p^^f^,  and  yrhich  be  denies  to  himfdf.-'  If 
^PtiNY's  advice  to  Octavius  was  nec^ilary  in  that  age,  it 
4s  certainly  of  no  le&.conieqvience  in  this,  when  ^e  names 
0f  our  greateft  authors  are  (acrifi^ed,  and  tiieir  moft  imper- 
fe&  vforks  publiih^  |)^  tl^p  av^ce  ^d  folly  of  their  fur-t 
yivii^ftien^. 

E  P  I  S  t  L  E    XI. 
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YD U  have  been  ufu^diy  ddighted  to  hear  any 
thuigi:  which  pafied  ia  the  fenate,  becoming 
the  dignity  'of  that  •aliimblyr  For,  althou^  you, 
to  enjoy  retirement,  have  withdrawn  yourfelf  fron^ 
hence,  yet  your  concern  for  the  honour  of  the  com-? 
mpnwe^th  AiU  remains  uppermoft  in  your  thoughts, 
Liften  then  to  an  aft,  »ii^  piaflfed  within  thefe  few 
days.  An  ad,.^  famous.  %  the  high  cWafter  of  the 
perfon  concerned,  :  9dv^i:^tageQUs  by  the  feverity  of 
the  example,  and  miemotableito  all  poftoity  by  the 
importance  of  the  <aiiifc. 

*  ^AMVB  Pr!<sgus^  who  had '-  been  proconful  *  in 
Africa^  upon  an  accu^on  exhibited  againil  him  by 
mijifrUdnSy  without.rn^kkg  ^  defenc^^  dcrhandea 
^dge^.  CoRN^iys  TajCjtus  j^44  wene  ordered  tQ 
?fipcwr  for  the  prqyiiK^      wd  VV^boi^,  that  we 

^  .#  T£e  proconfals- were  governors  of  a' provinces  and  had 
il4tt^  l^werjn  their  govenunent  with  the  confuls  ztJ^ome :  but  at 
their  return  tKey  were  often  called  to  ^  ftci^  laccount,  and  bilk 
were  preferred  again&  tbeoi :  of  which  this  epiftle  dves  a  parti* 

,:.;  ;>.  ...  "Were 
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verc|i>  4uty  obliged  to  acquaint  the  fenate,  thattke^ 
crimes,  of  which  Priscus  ftood  accufed,  were  of  fo^ 
cnprmoQi^  and  of  ib  cruel  a  nature,^  that  he  could' 
oot  be  allowed  the  favour  he  required  -,  he  having 
^aken  money  to  cond^nui,  and  put  to  death  feverd- 
innocent  pe^ribns. .  FnoNy.o  CATiy3  was  council  for. 
^e  reipcHident  ^  and  he  luimUy  prayed^  that  the  law 
9gainft  taking  bribes,  during  the  execution,  of  an  of^ 
fice,  might  not  be  ftretqhed  too  far.  Catius.  is  a? 
pign  expert  in ;  drawing  tears,  from  his  audiqvce,  and 
in  filling  the  fails  of  his  fpeech  by  the  breath  of  pity. 
A  great  debate  immediately  arofe ;  great  clamours 
ifliied  from  all  fides ;  fome  affirming,  that  the  fenato 
was  excluded,  by  die  ftatute  againfl  4>ribery,  frotxr 
taking  cognizance  of  the  crime ;  others  arguing, 
that  the  fenate  was  at  free  liberty  to  .examine  into  ity 
anU,  that  as  far  as  he.  wa$-  a  tranfgreflbr  of  the  laws, 
fo  far  thofe  law^  w^re  to  be  vindicated;  •  At-  lafl  Ju- 
j-ius  Ferox,  conful  ^eft,  a  man  df  geeat  probitjp 
and  virtue,  declared  his  opinigh,  thatf  Marius  fhoula 
have  judges  allotted  tb  him;  but  that  neverthelefy 
thofe  people,  to  whom  he  was  faid  to  have  fold  in- 
nocent blood,'  fhould  be  iummoned  to  appear.  Af- 
ter all  the  difierent  opintens,  this  laft  propofition  did 
not  only  take  place,  box,  was  the  fingle  point,  in 
which  the  variety  pf  feritiments  folely  concurred. 

It  is^  chftfvsiAe  from  experience,  that  i^knigh  fa- 
vour and  compaffioh  make,  sit  firft^  very  deep  9nd 
yery  violent  impreffions,  yet  in  a  little  time,  they 
give  way  to  judgement  and  reafbn,  and  are  ii>  a  manner 
entirely  erafed ;  from  whence  it  happens,  that  wherj 
many  perfon»  join  their  re^lutions  with  the  common 
voice  of  the  multitude^  fcarce  Any  one  <if  them 
yrould  maintain  and  ftand  to  thofe  refolutions,  were  / 
he  tp  fpeak  alone.  In  the  general  clamoiir  of  an 
aflembly,  each  man's  particular  fentiniehti  ar^ 
drowned  and  loft  in  the  outcry ;  but  when  he  is 
diftinguifhed,  and  jingled  out  trom  the  cio^d^-  his 

opinion 
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opinion  muft  heceflarily  ht  tnidA  kTKywn  and  ap^' 
pear. 

YxTXtLius  HoNOftATuS}^  tnrf  FtAVius  Marci-^ 
A.KUS  attended,  accoitling  to  ord^.  Honoratv» 
was  accded  of  procuring,  by  bribery^  a  Romitn 
knight  to  be  exiled,  and  feven  of  lus  friends  to  be 
murdered :  for  which  he  gave  three  hundred  thoufand 
ielberces  s  Marcianus,  of  gjiving  feven  hundred 
thoufand  feflerces  \  to  have  a  greater  punifluneht  in- 
filled upon  another  RonHui  knight  i  who  was  firft 
beaten  with  cudgels^,  then  condtoined  to  the  mine$, 
and  afterward^  ftrangled  in  priibn.  Death  very  op' 
portunely  refcued  HoNOkAttrs  from  the  juftice  of 
the  ienate.  MarcIanvs  was  brought  to  trial,  at  a 
time,-  when  Priscus  was  alidfent ;  ther^re  Tutiu^ 
CEREALr^  aperlon  of  confiilar  dignity,  inKilled,  by 
virtue  0f  his  ftnatonal  privilege,  that  Priscvs  ought 
to  have  notice  ^ven  him  of  me  trial.  It  is  difficult 
to  lay,  what  induced  Cerealis  to  make  thi^  motion. 
He  either  thought,  that  Priscus^  by  being  prefent, 
would  become  a  greater  object  of  mercy;  or  he 
mi^t  think  the  contnuy,  that  he  would  be  a  greater 
€kk6t  of  hatred  5  or,  what  I  believe  is  nioir  pro- 
bwle,  he  imagined,  that  the  julieft  ad,  in  fuch  a  cafe^ 
whe^e  the  crime  was  common,  was  to  makfc  the  ac- 
.quittal^  or  the  punifhfrfine  tb  too«  The  ^Iffair  was 
poftponed  to  the  next  m<^ting  tf  the  fehate ;  a  meet- 
ing, iHr;  which  the  majeflrf  of  the  ftate  appeared  iii 
aU  its  glory.  The  emperor,  for  he  was  then  eoiifulj 
prefided ; .^the  month  was  January;  a  time  of  thd 
year  remarkable,  above  any  other,  for  the  large  con* 
courie  of  ftftators  at  Rome*    Befides  which,  tfie  im- 

Eortancc'of  the'caufe,  the  eitpwftatiim  awd  noife  raif^ 
y  thctddlayr  of  it,  and  the  natural  curiofity,  which 
we  monak  haye,  to  he  apptifed  ^  informed  of 

.   -  •   •  • 

^  a  This  fum  is-reikced  to  Engliih  biQocfjr,  jptge  67. 
'  ^  [SeptingMis  fnilUbtis.^  Seven  hoodred  Aodknd  fefierces,;  are 
^^(mlt6  je^i/.  )6bj.  txsd.^    .         ;-        . 

whatever 
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HAiatevtr  U  Nftikfkable  ^nd  extiraordinary,  drew  all 
l^dple  from  all  pirts. 

Ima^ne  died 'What  anxbufnels,  what  dread  we 
ttiu&  have  felt.  Who  WIsre  to  fp^ak  in  fo  itnp6rtant  art 
affkir,  in  fuch  ati  aflethblyj  arid  In  prefence  of  tbS 
Emperor.  I  have  tnort  than  once  ipoke  befdre  the 
iehate,  and  neveir  met  with  greater  indulgente  in  any 
place  -whatever.  I^t  nowy  i8A  tH  things  appeared 
new  to  me,  my  fearS  wetie  new  alio.  Befided,  as  I 
hinted  before,  I  cotild  not  but  refieft  bn  thti  difficulty 
of  the  caufe.  I  coUld  not  but  rej^derit  Pkiscus,  iA 
my  oWn  mind,  as  a  man  of  comidar  di^ity^  as  a 
minifter  of  thofe  facrifices,  which  We  oflfer  to  thft 
gods  J  and  then  ag^n  fallen  and  degraded  fr6m  all 
honours !  It  Wa^  a  heavy  talk  upon  mei  to  be  fbtceid 
to  acciife  a  nislh,'  who  feenied  suf-eddy  condemned  « ! 
niy  juftice'  dr6ve  me  forward  againft  his  crimt»  i  my 
ciDrnpaffion,  that  kind  of  cotiApaffion,  Which  we*  feel 
fbr  perfohs  under  ientence,  d^W  me  hack  to  (hield 
him  from  his  ptaiifhment :  however^  I  n96c5il6(9l6d  ftiy 
thoughts,  and  fummolied  up  my  fpirits. 

I  began  my  fpieech  with  no  lefs  favourable  iS^nion 
ih  mv  audiehic^,  than  fe&rfu}  apprdi^fioilfr  in  itifCsif. 
i  fpoKe  tiear  i|^  hours ;  having  obtained  ^  kn.  hduf 
and  a  half  to  be  added  t6  the-  three  hotirs  and  a 
half  to  which  I  wad  limjeed :  to  that  all  &de  dU&^ 
culties,  wlidch  fiit^>eared  terrible  to  me  befop^  I  hid 
%okenj  yteifted  in  fpeakUig,  &nd  became  eafy.  Cm-^ 

•         ■      '•  .        •      • 

'-  «  By  the  law  Je  repetwidii^  aguoft  bribery  ia  iiHigifeiUM,  bud 
public  oficei9^ 

•  ^  Nam  diam  tkfMrii^  fuas  ^atiofipmas-  acMiram^  &Mf  addU^g 
jtitaitfor.  Tic'cle^^ra  was  a  glaisi  by  wbicn  H^Hmanj  mea- 
fured  theif  time.  '  It  was  comnvedlike  the  hoor-gbiflby  whk& 
we  ufe  mEngloHi^  with  this  diSkreoUf  that  wblM  Si€^  (SbronA 
fhc  cliffj/j^a,  infh^  of  fand.  Thbie  were,  iercrd  foits  of  t£tt 
engine.  SpmtUfiffii^as  acciperam^  feems  to  fignify  that  Plivy 
made  ofe  of  the  larger  fort;  three  of  whichi  it  it  probable, 
were  run  out  lift  an  hour.  .  If  our.  author  had.  compleated  hb  five 
boon  in  fpeaking^  he  would  hikvp  eotfamed  jf K^ea  wattr-glaflet. 

'  5AR 
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\  ... 

tAi3L  indeed  {hewed  fo  great  a  regard  for  rtitj  Co  great 
care  of  me,  it  would  be  too  much  t^fi(jr  he  ha^'fucj^ 
an  aftxiety  about  me,  :that  he  often  ordered  my  freed- 
man,  who  ftood  behind  me^  to  put  n}c  in^mind  not 
to  exert  my  yoice  and  ftrength  too  far ;  being  apprc- 
henfive,  that  the  vehemence  of  my  argument  carried 
me.  beyond  what  the  delicacy  of  my  conftitution  coul^ 
bear«  Claudius  Marcellinus,  council  of  the  o- 
Sher,  ii^e,  anfwered  me :  then  the  fenate  was  difmifled, 
and  adjourned  to  the  next  day  i  for  night  coming  on  j 
tibe  pl^idings  could  no  longer  be  continued. 

Sal  VI  us  Li^  EH  At  IS  appeared  next  day  aa 
council  for  Marius  }  always  a  uibtle  r^afbner,  ncte- 
l^odical,  (harp,  and  eloquent.  But,  in  this  partic^ 
lar  caufe  he  exerted  all  his  (kill.  Cornelius  T.Acr^. 
TU3. anfwered  him  moft  eloquently;  and,  what  is  ^ 
pjccu|iaf .  excellence  In  his  fpepches,  with  great  dig-r 
nity.  Fronto  Catius  made  a  very  bright  rejply, 
in.ddfence  of  Mariu^  ^d  took  up  more  time,  aai 
the  cafe  indeed  required,  |n  endeavouring  to  niovc 
the  compaflion  of  nis  audience,  than  iii  making  ^ 
ijefeftce  tor  his  client/  Night  came  on  again  juft  as 
ht  ha^  finifh^  his  oration :,  fb  the  conclufive  proofs^ 
l^ere  put  off  to  the  third  day.  And  here  I  muft  ob-^ 
ferVe,.  what  a  beautiful  face  of  ancient  juftice  appcar- 
c^d,.  in  feeing  the  fenate  fununqned  three  days  toge- 
ther upon  the  fame,  caufe;  and  that  cayie  continued 
thofe  three  days,  and  nothing  fuffered  to  interrupt  itt 
but  the  approach  of  night. 

CoRNUTus  Tertullus,  onc  of  the  future  confuls, 
a  man  of  great  accomplifhments,  and  moft  unfhakea 
integrity,  was  of  opinion,  that  die  bribe,  amounting 
to  feven  hundred  thoufand  fefterce^  which  Marius 
had  taken,  {houl4  be  paid  into  the  public  treafury, 
and  that  Marius  ihoufd  oe  bwifhed  RomCy  and  the 
dominions  of  Itafy:  and  that  the  banifhmcnt  of  Mar^- 
ciANus  Ihould  extend  ftill  farther,  znd./^rica  be  in- 
cluded in.  it.    At  the  end  of  this  motion,  he  added, 

that 
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tfiat  Tacitus  and  I,  having  moft  faithfully  and  refo* 
lutely  difchargcd  our  duty,  the  fenate  ought  to  decree^ 
that  we  had  performed  our  parts,  in  a  manner  fuitable 
to  the  dignity  of  that  public  fcrvice,  in  which  wc 
had  been  employed. 

The  confuls  ele£t,  and  all  of  confular  dignity,  af* 
fented  to  the  motion  made  by  Tertullus,  till  Pom- 
psius  CoLLEGA  made  a  new  propofition ;  which  was, 
that  the  feven  hundred  thoufatid  fellerces  fhould  be 
paid  into  the  treafury,  and  that  Marcianus  Ihould 
be  banifl^d  for  five  years;  but  that  Marius,  havinj 

Eaid  back  the  money,  according  to  the  law  again! 
ribery,  ought  not  to  fuffer  banifhment.  Thefe  two 
different  opinions  were  patronized  by  many  voices : 
the  nuiority  perhaps  were  for  the  latter,  as  it  was 
the  milder,  and  lefs  opprcflive  lefttencej  for  Ibme, 
whp  feemed  to  have  been  of  the  fame  fentiments 
with  CoRNUTus,  now  followed  the  new  propofaI< 
But,  when  the  ienate  came  to  a^divifion,  thofe^  who 
flood  near  the  confuls  chairs,  began  to  declare  them- 
felves  in  favour  of  Cornutus  5  and  thofe,  who  had 
fufFered  themfelves  to  be  numbered  in  their  places 
for  CoLL'EGA,  now  went  over  to  the  other  fide  j  fo 
that  CoLLSGA  was  left  widi  few  friends  about  Idm. 
He  complained  in  very  bitter  terms  againft  the  per- 
fons,  who  had  engaged  him  in  making  this  new  pro- 
pofition, and  efpecially  againfi:  Regulus,  who  firil 
advifed  him  to  it,  and  then  defertcd  him  in  it.  But 
the  genius  of  Regulus  is  {q  ffudhiating,  that  in  one 
minute  he  is  an  hero,  in  the  next  a  coyrard. 

Thus  ended  this  moli  ample  examination«not  without 
leaving  behind  it  a  public  enquiry  df  no  frpall  conie-. 
quence. '.  Hostilius  Firuikus,  the  hajt^ger .  of 
Marius  Priscus,  when  the  latter  was  feht  into  yf-l- 
Jrua,  was  fo  interwoven,  and  intangled  in  bis  mafter's 
caufe,  that  he  has  been  moft  heavily  and  vigoroufly 
profecuted.  For  both  by  the  account  books  ot  Mar- 
CIAKU8,  and  by  the  fpeech  he  made  brfbre  t^c  people 

of 
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of  Lbptjs,  he  was  proved  to  h^ve  a6b^  tn  und^^ 
part  in  9II  the  wicked  adminiftration  pf  Pftiscvs,  ajEuf 
ix>  ha,ve  made  a  b^g^in  with  Majelcianus,  wherebjr 
Im  ftar^  pf  the  bf ibe.  amouoted  to  ?Jbov^  fifty  tho«r 
&nd  denarii  K  He  was  likewise  proved  to  haw 
taken  a  lum  of  t^n  thouf^d  fejl^ces  \  uruler  the 
bale  denomination  pf  lit  perfumer ;  a  title  well  becomr 
ing  fb  powdered,  aiu}  k>  painted  a  coxco^ib-  Th^. 
matt^  wa^  referred,  upon  the  motion  of  Cornutus^ 
to  the  next  meeting  of  the  fenate :  and  |:hen,  jit  i^ 
uncert^da  whether  out  pf  fl»me  or  not,  Ho^TiLiy^ 
was  abfent. 

Hefe,.you  have  »  diary  of  wh*t  pafie^  at  /J^w, 
lot  return  jfend  me  fqch  news  a;^  is  ftirrijQg  in  the 
country^  Give  u$  an  account  of  your  p}antaidon9^ 
your  vines,  your  com,  and  your  choice  /heep.  Upoa 
the  whole,  fepd  me  a  long  letter,  or  never  expe^ 
another  long  letter  from  me.    Fwrewell. 

QPSEkyATIONS. 

There  is  a  natural  curiofity  in.majikind  to  look  hto  th^ 
moft  minute  events  of  paft  ages.  We  are  defirQUs  to  b^ 
fblly  acquainted  with  all  the  tranfadions  and  ceremoqies  gf 
our  predecqfibrs,  and  for  that  reafon  -are  I^fs  obfenring  and 
circumfpe£l  about  the  prefent  times,  than  we  ought  to  be. 
We  take  it  for  granted,  that  .what  are  the  availit^  cufloms 
now,  will  remain  always  ..the  fame ;  and  therefore  we  are  as 
little  careful  to  fatisfy.the  juaquifitjvienefs  of  pofterity*  as  our 
anceftors  have  heen  to  fadsfy  our  own.  Their  reignmg  laws 
and  cuftoms  were  we]I  known  to  themfelv<ps,  ^dthey  fup- 
pofed,  that'  thofe  laws  and  cuftoms  muft  be  as  fanuliarly 
known  and  imderftood  by  their  fuccellbrs.  From  hence  ip 
is,  that  we  remain  ignorant  at  this  day  of  fo  many  circum- 
ftances  relating  to  antiquity ;  though  we  are  perpetually  pry-* 
ing  into  every  branch  ot  that  kind  of  knowl^g^,  and  re- 

.  *  [^nmapn^a  mllUi  dfnan¥m]  ^^ty  tfaoufimd  deiiarii  arQ 
equal  to  1614/.  lis,  2d. 
^  [SeJhriiumJecem  mfUio]  Ten  thoa&nd.  fefterces  are  equal  to 

/.       14./.       71/. 
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joiced'  at  every  ftep  fft  make  'm  it  This  letter  dierefore 
muft  afford  ««at  pleafure^  as;  it  cpmpreheuds  a  v^ry  ami^e 
defpripdon  o?^  Homan  fenate*  and  is  ^Cq  filled  with  many 
general  reiiiark$  and  obfervatioos  applicable  to  any  fenale 
vHbatever:  but  there  are  feveral  obfcurities  in  it,  occaiionei 
by  the  diftance  of  time,  and  the  difference  between  the  Ro- 
man laws^  and  thofe  of  our  own  nation ;  which  will  require, 
And  I  hope  excufe,  the  lenjAh  of  the  following  notes. 

Marixj^  Priscus  mij^  difenfione  judices pitiit  ;  <'  Mat 
<*  {tivs  Priscus  quitting  any  defence  from  the  accuiation 
<<  preferred  againft  him,  acknowledging  it  to  be  true,  de- 
^  oianded  iudgjes/'  This,  without  an  explanation,  is  ex- 
tremely daik ;  it  may  b^  thus  interpreted :  MaRius  Pris- 
cus  luiew  himfelf  to  be  guilty :  his  accufation  had  been 
brought  before  the  fenate ;  it  was  made  out  very  fully  againft 
him ;  and  he  now  petitiocHcd  the  fenate,  that  they  would  hear 
wh^t  his  council  had  to x^or  in  his  favour,  and  that  they  would 
•ppointju^es  to  afoertain  wbat  punifliment  he  ought  to  undergo* 

The  crimen  of  which  MAri&s  ftood  accufed,  were  icor-* 
ruption  and  bribery,  attendeir  with  the  cruel  circumftances 
jof  banifliing,  imprifomng, '  and  putting  to  death  innocent 
perfons  for  money.  The  Roman  laws  againft  bribery  were 
various :  in  civil  cafes  it  was  puniflied  by  banifhment,  and 
by  coniifcation  of  eftate,  and  fomedmes  by  confiication  to 
reftore  four-fold  ;  (o  that,  as  circumftances  altered,  it  niight 
b^  proper  to  appoint  judges,  though  the  criminal  .confe&d 
the  fa^  to  confider  of  a  puniihment  equal  to  the  offence. 
But  bribery  was  capital,  if  the  bribe  was  received  by  a  pro* 
Gonful,  or  governor,  to  put  an  innocent  nian  to  death*  Ma- 
«.ius  had  been  guilty  of  diat  ciime :  and  therefore  Pliny 
and  his  collegue  TACtTUS  poiitively  affert,  Exaffijfi  imf/W" 
nitate  etfamtidf  arsmina  fuibus  dart  judi^ts  fujfmt  :  ^^  That 
^  be  had  exceeded  by  bis  inhumanity  and  cruelty  all  doubt 
>*  as  to  his  puniflunents,  in  v^di  the  laws  were  fixed  and 
^^  afcertaineid ;  and  no  juciges.could  deviate  from  thofe  lawsk'' 
This  feems  to  appear  ftill.  plainer  by  the  behaviour  of  faip 
advocate  Fronto  Catiu^,  who  does  not  attempt  to  deny 
any  article  of  the  accufidon,  but  in  a  moving  manner  tries 
to  ftften  the  puniihment. 

And  what  foUo^  confirms  this,  j/Iiis  cigmtiifum  ftnatuf 
ligi  amJufam^  4^liU  Sieram  fobifamque  dicenitHus :  ^^  Some 
*'  wore  of  opinion,  ^at  fince  be  wa$  guilty,  the  law  ha4 
^  appointed  due  pynifaucnt  of  ^t  giult,  and  the  fcfiate 

**  was 
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^*  was  to  acquieice  in  that  Ia\y ;  while  others  infifted,  tna|; 
^  the  feniite  was  free  and  \indrcumfcrib^,'  and  therdbre 
•*  might  judge  what  penalties  to  infli£t  upon  him."  The 
lenate,  who  at  iStns  time  had  all  power,  tinder  the  emperor, 
lodged  in  their  own'hodj,  th6right  themfelves  the  propet 
court  of  judicature,  to  judge  arid  determine  every  cauf^ 
whatever;  and  therefor^,  they  i\d  hot  comply  wim  what 
had  been  urged  bodi  by  PlinV;  and  by  Tacitus,  but 
came  into  t)K  opinion  of  Jirtius  Ferox  :  ^i  Mario 
judtcis  cenfuit  datubs :  •*  Who  declared  that  Marius  might 
^^  have  judges  appointed  ;  but  that  the  perfons,  who  had 
•^  ^ven  the  bribe,  being  equally  guilty  with  the  procoi^uT, 
*'  who  had  received  it,  ought  to  be  lummoned  before  dl6 
**  fenate/'  Accordingly  Marius,  Honoratus,  and 
Marcianus  were  ordered  td  appear.  Their  crimes  are  of 
fo  black  a  nature,  and  fo  much  to  the  difgrace  c^  the  hu- 
man fpecies,  diat  at  the  fame  time  we  entertain  the  higheft 
ideas  of  the  grandeur  and  majefty  of  that  tribunal,  befdife 
which  the  criminals  were  fummoned,  we  muft  be  furprifed 
to  fii|<i  the  puniihments,  allotted  to  fuch  outragbus  tranf- 
greffions,  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  barbarities  proved 
and  confefled* 

A  Roman  knight  was  exiled,  and  feven  of  his  friends  were 
put  to  death,  by  order  of  Marius.  Another  Roman  knij^t 
was  beat  with  battoons,  was  condemned  to  work  in  the 
mines,  and  at  laft  was  ftrangled  in  prifon,  by  order  of  the 
(ame  Marius.;  and  both  thefe  execrable  ads  were  com* 
mitted,  when  Marius  was  procoiiful  in  Africa.  For  the 
firft  murder,  he  received  three  hundred  thoufand  fefterces 
j&om  ViTSLLius  Honoratus  ;  for  the  fecond,  feven 
hundred  thouflnd  fefterces  from  Fl avius  Marcianus. 

Honoratus  died  before  the  day  of  trial :  but  Marci^ 
ANUS,  who  had  wickedly  bribed  Marius  Priscus  to  ifTue 
fiorth  his  fanguinary  commands^  was  deemed  particeps  crimi" 
nisy  ^^  a  partner  in  the  crime,'*  and  equally  guilty  with 

pRISCUS. 

From  hence  Pliny  very  juftly  concludes,  that  their  of* 
fences  left  no  room  for  mercy :  and  therefore  fays,  with  his 
ufual  good-nature,  fpeaking  of  Marius  Priscus,  Erat 
erg9  petquam  onerBfum  accujare  damnatum\  quern  ut  premebat 
atrocitas  criminisy  ita  quafi  p$ra£fag  damnationi$  mferatU  tue*- 
batur  :  *'  I  was  under  fome  uneafinids  to  accufe  a  man,  wh6 
*<  I  knew  had  already  forfeited  his  life  j  and  I  lamented  hi^ 

•'  condition. 
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^*  coriditidn,  whilft  I  applauded  the  juftice.  of  hk  tortdtm^ 
"  nation."  .       "     ^ 

The  fenalorial  decrees,  given  againft  Ma&ius  and  Mar- 
tiANus,  ninthu3,:  ''  TI^^Marius  fhould  pay  into  the 
^^  public  treafui-y  tlie  feven  hundred  thoufand  (eftercesj  #hich 
^^  he  had  received  as  a  bribe  ^  and  that  he  fhould  be  inter-^ 
<<  diaed  the  city  of  Aa^^  aild  the  toiifin^  df  Italy :  The 
*^  fame  baniihment  to  be  pronounced  againft  Marcianus^ 
^<  with  an  additional  interdiAioh  from  Afrita^^ 

Juvenal  tiJIs  us,  that  even  this  fentence,  gentle  ds  it 
is,  was  not  put  in  execution.  AIarius  was  banifhed,  but 
hi^  money  was  bamibed  with  him«    ^he  lines  are  diefe^ 

Damnahis  inimi 
yuMdb,  ^uU  inim  falvls  infama  nummis  r 
£xui  ab  0^avdM AJLiv 3  bibit J  it  fruitur  Diii 
Iratu :  9$  tu  viSirix  pnviwa  pUras  K    •  ' 

Marius,  who  pill'd  his  province,  fcapes  the  laW9|     . 

And  keeps  his  moneys  tho'  he  loft,  his  caufe :       ■   ■  ■  \ 

His  fine  begg'd  od^,  contemns  his  infamy^ 

Can  rife  at  twelve,  and  get  him  drunk  eer  duee : 

Enjoys  his  exile,  and,  cdndemri'd  in  vain, 

Leaves  thee,  prevailing  province  !  to  complain  \ 

*      ■  '  * 

tt  is  to  be  wifhed,  th&t  Plint  bad  nientioxied  tlie  ai^ 
ments  of  the  lawyei^,  as  well  as  their  names,  in  this  extm^ 
ordinary  caufe^  We  mi^t  then  hive  luefled  die  reafons^ 
that  induced  the  fenate  to  allot  fuch  mild  pimifhikients  to 
fuch  enormous  villainies.  Could  the  fdtres  einfcritti  forget^ 
that  Marius  was  guilty  of  homidde  ?  Of  homicide  under 
the  form  of  juftice  r  Could  they  fb^et,  that  MArci anus 
hired  him  to  commit  the  murder  i  <5)uld  they  be  igriorahf 
of  the  laws  made  for  the  punifliment  of  fum  malera£tors  t 
Certainly  they  could  not.  Whence  then  did  this  indulgence 
arife  i  It  muft  have  prevailed  either  from  a  wicked  &vouif 
for  the  criminals,  or  a  proud  opinion  of  their  own  powef* 
to  legp  over  all  bounds  of  equity  and  law. 

After  what  has  been  already  obferved  upon  this  epiftle,  it 
is  impofllble  to  agree  with  oUr  atithor,  that  the  trial  of  Ma^ 

»  Juvenal.  Satir.  i.  f.  47.  *  Drydbit. 
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**  geous  by  the  feverity  of  .the  example. 

E  P  1ST  L  E    XII. 

.;  Pliny  /^  Ar  RiANus^ 

t  * 

^      -  •  ■ 

WE  have  finiflied  the  public  enquiry  fubiequent 
to  the  trial  of  Marius  Priscus,  which  I 
mentioned  to  you  in  mylaft/    The  perfumer  Fir*- 
MINUS  is  (haved,  whether  clofe  enough  or  not,    I 
cannot  tell.     He  was  brpugjit  before  the  fenate,  and 
defended  himfelf  in  the  manner  of  a  pcrfon  already 
found    guilty.      The  opinions  of  the  confuls  eleft 
were  divided.     CoRNuigus  Tertvllus  moved  to  de- 
grade him  from  the  rank  of  fenator :  AcutiusNerva 
moyed  to  have  him  only  rendered  incapable  of  govern- 
ing any  jH'ovince.     This,  as  the  foftcr  judgement, 
prevailed  ;  but  in  reality  was  the  heavier  and  feverer 
lentehce:  for  what  can  be  more  miferable,  than  to 
be  cut  off  from  all  honours  arifing  from  the  fenate, 
yet  not  exempted  from  the  labours  and  difficulties 
C(Jnfequential  to  an  attendance  there  ?  What  can  be 
more  unh^py,  than  to  receive  fo  public  an  ignomi- 
py,  and  hot  be  fuffered  to  withdraw  from  the  fight 
of  mankind :  but  on  the  contrary,  to  be  placed  in 
the  moft  qonl^lcuofts  point  of  Hght,  only  to  be  ftared 
iMid  pointed  at  by  the  people  ?  Or  what  can  appear 
in  the  view  of  the  world  lefs  confiftent,  or  lefe  ho- 
nourable, thwi  to  fit  as  a  fenator,  yet  branded  and 
marked  by  the  fcnate  ?  To  have  a  powfer  of  con- 
demning, equal  with  thofe,  by  whom  a  man  has 
been  condemned?  To  be  incapacitated  from  a6ting 
as  proconful,  merely  firom  having  been  infamous  as 
lieutenant  qf  a  province ;  and  yet  to  have  a  feat  a- 
mong  the  judges  of  proconfuls  ?  To  be  found  guilty 
of  bribery,  and  yet  capable  of  condemning,  or  ab- 
folving  others  for  that  crime  r  However,  this  refo- 
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lijtion  fbiind  favour  with  the  majority  *  for  votes  art 
numbered,  not  weighed*  Such  miift  be  the  proceed- 
ings in  public  counfels :  though  nothing  fure  can  be 
more  unequal,  than -the  equality  of  power;  giving 
the  fame  right  of  judging  to  a  fet  of  people,  whofe 
faculties  are  fo  extremely  mjSerent  and  unlike! 

I  have  fulfilled  my  promife^  and  have  acquitted 
myfelf  of  the  engagement  entered  into  in  my  firfi 
letter  -,  which,  by  computing  the  time  when  I  wrote 
it,  I  fuppofe  you  have  received,  efoecially,  as  I  fent 
it  by  a  very  fpeedy  and  a  very  trufty  meflenger,.  un- 
lefs  he  met  with  fome  accidental  Hop  in  his  way.  It 
is  your  part  now  to  requite  me  with  an  anfwer,  firfl: 
to  that  letter,  and  then  to  this  ;  and  let  your  anfwers 
be  as  copious  as  poffible.    Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

TTiis  twelfth  epiftle  gives  an  account  of  the  judgement 
paOed  upon  Hostilius  Fikminus.  During  the  courfe  o( 
the  trial  mentioned  in  the  laft  epiftle,  it  zppesLred  from  fome 
pf  the  arguments  ufed  in  favour  of  Marcianus,  that  Fir-* 
MINUS  had  been  equally  guilty  of  bribery  with  his  mafter 
Marius  Priscus.  tie  had  aflifted  Priscus,  during  his 
proconfuUhip  in  Africa^  as  an  under  agent  in  all  afts  of  bafe- 
hefe  and  cnieltv.  He  had  bai^tned  with  Marcianus  foir 
fifty  thoufand  aenarii,  to  indulge  him  in  his  infatiate  reven^ 
upon  a  Roman  knight,  whofe  name  is  not  given  to  us  in  thn  - 
letter.  He  had  alfo  received  ten  thoufand  fefterces,  it  do^ 
«  not  appear  for  what  villainy,  under  the  denomination  qf 
perfumer  to  the  proconful ;  a  title,  fays  our  author,  agree* 
able  to  the  charafter  of  fo  compleat  a  coxcomb.  . 

The  particulars  of  the  trial  arc  pafled  over,  but  it  is  plain^ 
that  Hostilius  Firminus  was  found  guilty,  becaufe  the 
whole  debate  turned  upon  what  puniihments  he  ought  t6 
fufler.  It  is  piDbable  his  defence  was  not  a  denial  of  the 
fads,  but  an  excufe  for  doing  them.  He  alledged,  that  he 
was  only  fervant  to  Marius,  and  afted  under  his  orders^ 
and  in  obedience  to  his  commands.  But,  it  is  rmpoflible  to 
gueis,  by  what  motives,  the  fenate  pretended  to  be  induced^ 
in  tbdr  decree  agaioft  Firminus.    Why  was  he  not  con- 
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detnned  to  cefimd  the  ten  thoufand  fefterces  he  had  received? 
Why  was  he  not  bani£bed,  and  fent  to  keep  company  with 
his  wicked  matter  ?  By  what  precedent  was  fo  flight  a  pun* 
ifhment  xnflifted  upon  him  ?  Or  why  was  a  man,  manifettljr 
convided  of  corruption,  ftill  allowed  to  fit  as  a  judge  ? 
The  only  anlwer  to  be  given  to  thefe  queftions  is,  that  the 
Roman  .people,  and  the  fenate  in  particular,  were  at  this 
time  fo  abandoned  in  their  morals,  and  fo  loft  to  all  fenfe  of 
honour,  religion,  and  juftice^ jtnat  they  a&ed  on, no  other 
principles,  than  the  di&ates  of  bribery  and  vice.  . 

/  -       EPISTLE    XIIL 
Pliny  /^  Pr  i  scu  s. 


XO  U  are  induftrioufly  taking  every  occafion  to 
oblige  me :  and  I  receive  obligations  with  more 
iirc  from  you,  than  from  any  man  in  the  world. 
Thefe  two  rcafons  have  determined  me  to  folicit  you 
in  an  afiair, ;  which  I  have  moft  earncftly  at  heart. 

You  have  the  command  of  a  great  army,  and 
have  thereby  frequent  opportunities  of  conferring  be- 
nefits :  befidcs,  you  have  now  had  it  long  in  your 
?>wer  to  bellow  favours  upon  all  your  pwn  friends, 
urn  then  a  little  of  that  power  towards  mine ;  they 
arc  not  many  :  your  generofity  might  wifh  them  nu- 
merous; but  my  modefly  fuffers  me  to  name  but 
X)ne  or  two ;  nay,  I  Ihould  rather  fay  but  one :  he  is 
VocoNius  Rom  ANUS.  His  father  was  one  of  the 
-moft  cininent  men  in  the  equeftrian  order  :  his  father- 
in-law,  I  may  call  him  indeed  his  fecond  father,  fince 
VocoNius  has  fucceeded  to  his  name,  as  well  as  his 
virtues,  was  ftill  more  eminent :  His  mother  a  lady 
of  the  firft  diftinftion  in  the  higher  Spain  \  The 
people  in  that  province,  you  .know,  are  remarkable 
tor  their  underftanding  and  difcretion.  He  himfelf 
has  been  lately  high-prieft  of  Jupiter.     But,  from 

*  Hifpania  Tarraconenjisj  containing   now  Galicia,    Navarre^ 
Cu/ilcy  and  ArragoH* 

the 
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the  time  we  were  firft  ftudcnts  together,  I  have  loved 
lum  moft  Jiekrly  and  femiliarly;    The  fame  chamber 
held  us  in  town,  and  in  the  country;  and  to  him  I 
dedicated  both  my  ferious  and  my  mirthfial  hours : 
for  a  more  faithful  £riend>  or  a  more  chearful  com- 
panion is  no  where  to  be  found.    There  is  a  wonder- 
nil  {weetneis  in  his  converiadon^  and  the  fame  fwcet* 
nefs  difplays  itfelf  in  his  countenance  and  addrefs. 
His  genius  is  lofty,  quick,  elegant,  eafy,  and  parti- 
cularly bright  in  plciading  caufes.     His  familiar  let- 
ters feem  dictated  oy  the  Mufes.     His  extraordinary 
afFeftion  for   me  is  equal  to  my  afFeAion  for  him. 
When  we  were  young  men,  I  was  very  defirous  to 
do  him  fervice ;  and  I  have  lately  obtained  for  him, 
from  our  molt  gracious  emperor,  the  jus  trium  libe^ 
rorum.     A  grant,  which  though  the  emperor  has  al- 
ways beflowcd  very  fparingly,  and  with  great  cau- 
tion, yet  he  has  indulged  me  in  it,  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  made  the  choice  feem  his  own.   '  How^  therefore 
can  I  better  juftify  the  benefits  I  have  already  pro- 
cured for  my  friend,  than  by  adding  to  them  ?  ef- 
pedally  as  he,  for  whom  they  are  obtained,  receives 
them  with  gratitude  fufficient  to  merit  any  addition. . 
I  have  now  given  you  the  character  of  Voconius, 
and  I  have  told  you  how  much  I  love  and  admire 
him.     Let  me  entreat  you  therefore,  to  employ  your 
whole  thoughts,  as  well  as  your  whole  power,   to 
promote  him.    But  above  all  things,  honour  him 
with  your  love :  for  though  you  may  go  as  far  as 
poflibly  you  can  in  heaping  preferments  upon  him, 
you  will  never  be  able  to  give  him  any  of  greater  va- 
lue than  your  friendihip :  and  that  you  may  be  allur- 
ed he  is  a  man  proper  to  be  admitted  into  your  in- 
timacy, I  have  here  run  through  his  fhidies,  his  mo- 
rals, and  his  whole  life.    I  would  add  to  my  entrea- 
ties in  his  favour,  if  I  did  not  believe  an  importu- 
nate requeft  was  difagreeable  to  you,,  although  at  the 
f^ipfie  time  I  mufl:  own,  I  have  importuned  you  in  this 
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^iftle.    However,  he  alks  a  favour  with  the  boflr 

frace,  who  ^ves  a  good  reaipn  for  what  he  aflcii4 
arewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

•  Pliky  has  ]e6t  nothing  to  be  added  to  the  chara£brofVcK 
CONius  ^oMANuav    He  has  defcribcd  hinr  as  a  man. 

In  arts  and  manners  eminently  graced, 
The  finGttfk  mof^s,  suid  the  fineft  tafte  *• 

He  was  the  bofom  friend  and  hourly  companion  of  our  au-i 
flior,  who  «  ^  the  friends  he  had,  wid  their  adoption  tried, 
^  grappled  them  to  his  foul  widi  hqoks'of  fteel." 

But  to  take  notice  bf  fome  partictJars  in  this  epiftlc.    Fla-- 
pienproximefuit,     AuLus  Gelj^ius,  and  feveral  other  au-» 
thors,  give  us  a  very  exafk  account  of  the  Flamen  Dialisj^ 
or  high  prieft  of  Jupitbr,   of  the  various  ceremonies  af 
his  confecration,  of  the  rights  he  enjoyed,  and  of  the  par-? 
ticular    reftriftions,    to  which  he  was  obliged  to  fubmitl, 
Some  of  thefe  laft  were  idly  fuperftitious.     He  was  neither 
fb  name,  nor  touch  raw  meat,  a  fhe  goat,  pr  beans  :  he 
was  not  to  be  fliaved,  nor  to  have  his  hair  cut,  except  by 
a  freedman,   and  then  only  with  brazen  fciffors :  and  the 
pairing  of  his  nails  were  to  be  buried  under  a  tree..    The 
Flamen  Dialis  was  a  facred  poft  of  great  dimity  and  ho- 
nour;  beftowed  always  upon  patricians,  whofe  cbaraSers, 
and  families,  were  eminent.     Julius  C-^sar  had  enjoyed 
4t  at  the  age  of  feventeen.     TTie  Flamen  Dialis  was  obliged 
to  quit  bis  priefthood  at  the  death  of  his  wifQ.     Uxoremfi 
i^mtjity  flaminia  decedit,     Rom  an  us  died  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Adrian,  and  this  epiftle  was  written  in  the  reign 
©f  Trajan,   to  whoin  Pliny  confirms,   in  the  tenth  ^ 
book  of  hifrepiftles,  what  he  fays  here  of  Voconius, 
.   M  opiir^o  principfi  trium  liberorum  ei  jus  impetravL     I^ 
fcems,  Joy  this  expreffipn,  as  if  Pliny  had  ootained  for 
RoMANUs  the  privileges,  which  were  granted  by  thePap- 
pian  law  to  fuch  Romans,  who  had  three  children.     Vo- 

»  Doaor  You^ic.  *>  Shakespeare.  *  Vide 
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COtntf9lia4  kK>t  diat  number,  but  die  emperar,  in  whoni 
all  power  was  centered  and  confirmed,  could 'allow  thofe 
rights  auid  benefits  to  whomfoever  he  thought  fit :  and  we 
fhall  find,  ithou^  he  was  very^  tenacious  of  public  honours^ 
he  fcarce  ever  denied  Pliny  any  requeft.  •  Trium  Uberortak 
jus  inter  frama  fuity  qua^  kge  Pappidy  mar  it  is  patribufqui 
decreta  fuarunt^  cujus  hoc  £rat  visy  ut  in  petitione  magijiraius 
fraferrentur  candidatiy  juibus  plures  Uberi  effmt ;  item  ut  in 
ipfo  magijiratu  preeceierent  taks ;  denique  tit  ante  25  annum 
ettatis  contra  legem  annariam  poffient  admitti,  ^ua  benefida 
nonmfiin  illis  locum  habAant^  quibus  tetni  Uberi  nati  ejfentt 
quibus  faucioresy  sxddebant :  *'  The  advantages  for  having 
**  three  children  were  aniongft  the  rewards,  which,  by  the 
*'  Pappian  law,  were  decreed  to  hufbands,  and  fathers  5  the 
**  benefit  of  which  was, 'that  the  preference  fliould  be  given 
**  to  thofe,  who  had  jqjoft  children,  when  they  appeared  as 
'*  candidates  for  the  m%^ftracy  :  and  that  when  they  were 
<^  made  ma^ftrates,  they  fhould  take  place:  and  laftlv, 
•*  that  before  the  twenty  fifth  year  of  their  age,  they  mignt 
^'  be  admitted  to  that  honour,  notwithftanding  the  lex  av^ 
"  natlA.  Thefe  benefits  were  only  conferred  upon  thole, 
•'  vrfio  had  tlu^e  children;  nor  were  Aofe,  who  had  fcfe, 
««  cntided  to  (Uch  dignities/' 

The  fiibjefi  of  this  epiftle  recals  to  us  the  addreis  bo/Ok 
HoftAC£  to  TiBSRiu$  CiESAR,  beginning,)  ! 

Septimius  ClaupJj  filmrumintelligit  unu^  ^ 

^ahii  me  facias^*  '  - 

^  Septimius  only  knows,  how  great  a  part 
^^  I  fhait  in  your  anecSHons,  and  your  heait. 

»  Ro  SINUS  gives  us  the  fallowing  account  of .  the  Pappian  lanrv 
D'e  jure  patfonatus  extat  lex  Pappia^  quam  tulit  M.  PappiUS 
Mut»us  rw.  rw«  Q^PoppjEo  Augusti  temfiirihus%  Ut  ex  hhi 
nis  ejasy  qtAH^S,  *  centum  milium  patrhmmiujn  reliquerat,  et  paui 
€ior€S  quam  ftes  libera^  babebizt,  Ji've  in  tefiamtnto  faSo^  fi've  intef^ 
tatta,  fortuity  eraty  'viri/is  pars  patrono  deberetur.  Itaque  cum  unun^ 
quiahHj^ium  haredem  reliquerat.  libertus^  perindi  pars  media  dlebe^ 
batu^p4tnm9y  ac  fits  fine  ullafilioy  filiate  intefiatus  dtcejiffet :  am 
'vero  duos  duafive  b^eredes  reliquerat ^  tertid  pars  debebatur  p4itrmi9f 
fi  treslrtliquenatf  repellahaturpatronus*  Item,  ut  Itiertus,  qui  duos 
liberos.  in  popefiate  haberet,  qperarum  oblig^tione  Rberaretur*     .      ,  \ 

»  ifORACfi,  EP'9«  Boo^  }'' 
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The  we  is m profe,  "what  the  ,odier  i$' in  vatfe^;a  gaottdyt 
but  warm  reoosunendation  of  la  beloved  fnand. .  ' 
.  .Pliky.  ccmftsmtly  concludes  hU  epUlles  widMbnoe  eleg^ 
turn,  or  fome  agreeable  obfervatioo^  wbSdi  reft^  iipon  the 
mind,  and  at  the  fame  tinue  fets  ofF  whatever  waat  before  itT 
Hrs  letters  carry  with  them  fKe  poignanor  t)f  an^  epigram^ 
fnd,  like  obelifks,  ftahd  upon  a  folid  bai&,  and  rife  in  dud 
{:roportion,  till  t^^  end  in  a  point  at  laft.  The -latter  pait 
cf  this  particular  epiftle  is  esctremely  delicate  and  unafie^sed^ 
afid  tbe  b^inning  of  it  perfe<SUy  polite  and  engaging ;  fa 
that  the  whole  may  be  efteemed^  as  ^  model  in  mis  kind  of 
writing,  and  a  pattern  in  what  manner  to  make  a  requeft^ 
jin^  to  purfue  a  recommendation* 


..* 


E  P  I  8  T  I.  ^  XIV. 
Pliny   to   Maxim  us. 

■     .  'I 

r 

YO  IT  judgp  very  rightly  :  my  whole  time  is 
taken  up  in  pleading  caufes  before  the  centum^ 
viri  \  caufes,  which  rather  keep  me  employed,  than 
fdeafed :  many  of  them  are  trifling,  and  many  be- 
long to  low  obfcure  people,  k  feldom  bapoens,  that 
any  procefs  is  remarkable,  either  by  the  dignity  of 
the  perfons  concerned,  or  the  importance  of  thp  bu- 
linefe.  Befides,  few  lawyers,  with  whom  one  -would 
^ifh  to  be  aflbciated,  appear  in  thefe  courts  v  and 
r^ly  the  reft  are  a  parcel  of  bold,  and  for  themoft 
part  unknown  young  men,  who  come  thither  to  4^- 
flaim,  but  with  fuch  indecency,  and  luch  a  want  of 
experience,  that  our  countryman  Attilius  feems  tq 
have  defcribed  them  exaftly ,  where  he  fays,  "  Young 
•^  lawyers  begin  in  the  forum  with  caufes  before  the 
^*  centumviri^  as  young  fcholars  begin  in  the  fchools 
f «  with  reading  Homer  :*'  for  in  both  thofe  places>: 
vhat  is  moft  difficult,  is  begun  firft. 

I  cannot  fay,  it  is  within  my  memory,  but  I  have 
been  told  by  people  older  than  myfelf,  that  no  young 
jncna  pvf  n  of  the  firft  quality,  were  allowed  a  place 
:•■:".  ■"  in 


len tiiev forufD^'> unlUs: tfacy ^wei^intttxhiced  by  one  of 
confular  di^fv:  In  fuch  veneration  was  then  hekl 
rife  lAoft  excellent  ihftitution.  ■  At  prderit  all  boun- 
daries of  inodefty  and  reveretftie  are  tnroken  down  i 
and  all  places  lie  open  to  all  people  :  men  are  not 
introduced,  hvt  they  break  in ;  and  the  audiences^ 
upon  thefe  occafiohs,  are  exadUy  fuited  to  the  orators; 
They  arc  mercenary  wretches,  hired  for  the  purpofet 
they  •  meet  in  the  courts  of  juftice,  where  they  ariif 
treated  at  the  ie3cpence  of  their  patrons,  as  publicly; 
as  if  a  court  of  jufBce  was  a  dining  room  :  and 
thus  bribed  they  go  from  court  to  court.  And  there- 
fore they  are  called  by  the  Greeks,  not  improperly, 
Xopo^u^j  or,  to  tranflate  it  into. latin,  Laudicani  % 
^pplauders  for  a  fupper.  And  yet  the  infamy,  ex- 
preflcd.  by  die  name  in  both  languages,  encreafes 
every  day.  No  longer  ago  than  yefterday,  two  cf 
my  fervants,  young  men  i5bout  the  age  of  feventceni 
were  enticed  to  ad-  thie  part^ofappfauders,  fortlie 
fake:  of  a  bribe  anrK)unting  to  about  xSateCt  denarii  ^i 
You  fee  exactly  how  much  it  cofts  to  be  reputed  el04 
qucnt.  You  fee  the.  price,,  which  is.  fuffident  to  fill 
the  benches  of  the  forum,'  and.  to  procure:  a  croud-i. 
ed  audience  *,  th?  price  to  purchafe  the  loudeil  peaJqi 
of  applaufe,  whentoever  a  certain  fign  is  given  by 
the  perfen placed  in  the  middle  for  that  purpofe.  .A, 
fign,  you  know, '  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  people^ 
who  neidier  underftandv  nor  hear  what  is  ddiqg  y  for 
there  ace  many  at  too  great  a  diibance-  to  hear  one 
word,  and  thote  are  always  loudeft  in  appUufe.  If^ 
when  you  are  palfiisig  through  the  courts  of  judicar^ 
tuns,  you  are  defirous  to  know  how  any  particular 
perfpn  ha$  performed,  ■  you  need  neither  go  upon  tho 
bmcbi  nor  lifl»n  to  whit  he  fays :  you  may  eafily 


.  V 


*  Perfons  who  arc  hired  fqr  a  fupper  to  praiie  thofc,  who  en- 
tertain them ;  vulgarly  called  in  £ngli(h,  trencher- frienas/ 

^  \Temi  denarii.]  Three  denar|i  are  equal  ii^  £ngltfli  money  td» 
1  /.  1 1  <£  |«  a  denarius  being  7  ^*  f  • 
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guefi  without  much  trouble ;  for  He  aJQured,  that  ho; 
ifrfiQ  is.  moft  applauded,  foeaks  worit.  Largius'Li^^ 
ciNius  firft  introduced  this  cuftom,  merely  that  he 
tnight  get  an  audience ;  and  I  remember  to  have  hcaixl 
my  preceptor  QyiirriLiAN  tell  a  ftory  of  him  alnfioft 
in  thefe  words :  "  I  attendedTDoMiTnis  Afer,:  when 
^  he  pleaded  before  the  centumviri  :  his  manner  wa« 
V  always  folemn  and  deliberate*  On  a  fudden  he 
^f  heard  a  moft  ftrange  and  outragious  npiie  in  the 
\^.  adjoining  court;  and  being  fiirprifed,  he  left  off 
15.  feeaking  z  when  the  noife  wa$  over,  he  refumed 
*>  the  thread  of  his  difcourfe.  The  noife  beginnii^ 
^/  again,  he  held  his  peace  a  lecond  time,  and  fo  a 
*^  tWrd.  At  lafthe  aiked,  who  was  declaiming  thisri^ 
^'  to  occafibn  all  this  clamour  ?  He  was  aniweredi 
U'  LiciNius.  Whereupon,  quitting  the  ^  futgcft  irf 
^  his:  diicourie,  he  addrei&d  himiblf  to  ti^  '  court^ 
^f  .and  faid,^  Centnmvirs!  the  art  of  doquence  is  now 
ttiftt  an  end.'*  Afer  was  iit  the  wrong-,  it  begun 
to  decline,'  but  it  did  not  entirely  perilh  theh :  the 
utter  demiolitioh  of  that  art  was  referved  for'  thefe 
times*  I  am  really  afliamcd  to  tell  you  what  effemi* 
niate  orations  we  hear,  and  what  foft  trinkling  of  ap<^ 
plaufes  attend  them.  The  clapping  of  hands,  or  ra<^ 
ther  the  cymbals,  and  the  timbrels,  are  the  only:  mu^ 
fie  wanting  to  liieie  fing-fong  chorulics :  but  the  hpwlr 
injgs,  for  a  fofter  wond  cannot  exprefs  thefe  fort.  ojFgp*^ 
idaufis,  indecent  even  in  the  theatres,  abound  in  great 
plenty.  Nevwthelefs  the  fervice  of  ipy  friends,  and 
ciy  own  age,  retain  and  ftop  me  here  yet  a  while : 
and,.  I  am  afraid,  if  I  fliould  go  off  too  abruptly,  it 
woiild  ieem  ascif  I  ran  away  frcMn  thefe  fatigues,  not 
from  the  indecorum  of  the  place  t  however,  I  appear 
feldomer  dian  t(fuai,  and  fo  bc^  to  withdraw  inyfclf 
\>Y  degrees.    Farewell, 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

Impudence  in  all  fbafes^  and  at  all  ages,  is  difagreeable,  and 
ihodking*  In  young  people,  it  difc|Yers  an  exceS  of  vanity  ; 
in  old,  a  oreat  want^  of  underftanaing.  Diffidence  and  mo- 
defty  are  tne  offsprings  of  fenfe  and  experience ;  and  wher^ 
they  are  not  innate,  mey  ought  to  be  acquired,  as  the  mofl: 
advantageous  leflbn,  that  can  be  learnt,  and  the  beft  maik^ 
that  can  be  worn,  to  hide  deformity.  The  charafler  of 
JPlxny  is  the  very  contlaft  of  forwaranefi  and  conceit ;  and 
w^  fee  him  in  this  epifile,  under  the  utnx>ft  uneafinefs  at  be* 
ing  obliged  to  appear  in  a  court,,  where  noi£e  and  folly, 
U>ined  and  enforced  by  youth  and  inexperience,  had  de- 
ftroycd  all  decency,  and  overturned  all  order.  He  painti 
this  fcene  in  a  very  ample  manner :  he  defcribes  a  parcel  of 
pert  young  coxcombs^  who  not  only  break  in  upon  the  dig- 
|iity  of  the  place,  and  ihe  authority  of  the  judges,  but  hirjb 
a  mercenary  rabUe,  fometimes  for  meat,  and  (ometimes  far 
money,  to  applaud  their  vanity,  and..^o  thundejpclap  their 
nonienfe.  Popular  applaufes  are  a^jbgn  loft  as.piuichaied.: 
but  fo  fond  ^e  we,  efpecially  in  pur  early  days,  of  fam^ 
that  we  will  buy  it  at  any  rate,  and  when  we  canndt  reada 
the  fubftance,  will  be  humbly  content  vrith  the  fliadqw^ 
not  confidering,  that  the  filent  nod,  and  calm  approbation 
of  one  man  of  fenie,  is  worth  the  loudeft  clamours,  and 
moft  outragious  praifes  of  all  the  So^oxXik,  or  Laudicaniinihc 
world.  Tac  moft'  iixiiihed  ori^al  of  tfaeie  foothing  mif- 
creants,  may  be  fe^  in.the  chaia^t  of  Gnatho,  as  it  is 
drawn  by  Tskemce  in  his  .Euntuius,  Tbrencb  is  an 
author,  wl^o  bad  fo  perfe<St  a  knowWge  of  mankind^  tb;^; 
at  this  day  bis  rules  of  flattery  are  fonowed  by  inftindl  la 
all  the  polite  courts  of  Europe;  and  minifters  and  lords  an; 
,  Gnathos,  without  ever  having  heard  of  the  name* 

Sumus  tamenfolito  rarioresy  quod  imtium  eft  graiaitm  ie^ 
Jinendi :  ^^  But  we  are  not  fo  ofbn  feen  there  as  ufual, 
^'  which  is  the  fi^ft  ftep  towards  gradually  leaving  th^ 
^'  place/'  Pliny,  who  held  the  parafites  and  all  their 
pra£tices  in  the  utmoft  difdain,  was  grown  tired  and  uneaiy 
at  pleading  before  the  ceniumfviri :  their  court  was  now  no 
longer  a. feat  of  juftice,  but  a  den  of  knaves  and  fools;  a 
f^nduary  for  flatterers  and  their  patrons;  and  therefore^ 
Qor  autbpr  refolv^  $q  withdraw  hixnfclif  from  amongft  thena 
•    .  •■■    '^  ■  as 
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as  fbon  as  pollible,   but  in  fo  prudent  a  manner,  as  not  to 
give  the  lej&  room  for  reproach. 

EPISTLE    XV. 
Pliny  /»  Valeria nos. 

/TT^  £  L  L  us,  how  does  your  Marjian  eftate  pleafe 
y;  JL  you,  which  you  bought  long  ago  ?  How  do 
•you  •  like .  your  new  purchafe  ?  Are  all  thefe  lands  as 
feir  hi  your  eye,  fince  they  became  your  property,  as 
they  were  before  ?  For,  to  fay  truth,  it  leldom  hap- 
jpens,  that  what  is  already  poflefled,  proves  fo  agree- 
•jable>  iis  when  it  was  only  in  wilh  and  prolpedt. 
-  My  'mother's  eftate  does  not  at  all  fuit  me  in  its 
iituation :  but  it  pleaies  me,  becaufe  it  was  hers^ 
lAndnow„  time  and  patience  have  accuftomed,  and 
liard^ed  me  to  bear  all  the  inconveniencies  fifing 
iromitV  for,  by  having  had  conftant  complaints  to 
^akci^Iam grown  abfolutely  alhamed  of  complain- 
jtfig.    Farewell, 

"■■*  ■■"-  .  » 
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'  -  Wc  fisc  ferther  into  the  charafters  of  men,  from  their  fa- 
-miliar  ^etterr,  than  from  any  other  part  of  their  writings. 
£xpreflipns  flow,  curnnte  calamoj  that  rife  immediately  and 
iyidifgmftd  ^om  the  heart.  A  knave,  will  be  fooner  difco- 
^red  by  his  correfpondencc,  than  by  his  converfation ;  in 
fpite  '■  o^  himfclf  he  will  appear  there  in  his  prcwper  icb^ 
Ipurs  ;  as  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  of  virtue,  like  Pliny, 
will  difplay  a  thoufand  beauties  in  his  epiftles,  which  rufh 
from  him  impremeditaM  and  without  deflgn.  It  is 
therefore  from  trifling  unguarded  expreflions,  diat  we  may 
form  our  jdleft  ideas  of  epiftdary.  authors;  and  Pliny  in 
this  letter,  after  having  agreeably  rallied  the  eagernefs  of 
mahkind  in  defiring  what  they  have  not,  and  in  being  tired 
with  wiiat  they  have,  fhews  his  filial  piety  in  an  inftance, 
that  mufl:  not  pals  unnoticed.  Me  pradia  materna  parum 
fitimwdifrd^j^ .«  dfkHant  iamen  utmatima  :  <^  The  lands, 
'  4<  ^hich 
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^<  which  were  my  mother's,  are  not  fituated  in  the  place  I 
<<  could  wi(h  ;  nay  they  are  inconvenient :  but  as  ^ey  once 
^^  belonged  to  her,  I  am  refolved  not  to  exchai^ge  them 
*'  even  lor  a  more  eligible  fituation/' 

When  wedifcover,  as  in  this  cafe,  inflances  of  a  dudfiil 
and  lafting  refpe£i;  to  parents,  they  cannot  fail  to  mek  with 
our  approbation.  The  gratitude  we  owe  to  thofe,  who^ 
by  the  will  of  God,  are  made  the  authors  of  our  being,  can 
only  end  with  our  lives.  It  ceafes  not  with  theirs :  the  duty 
we  pay  to  their  name  when  dead,  ought  to  be  the  fame^.  as 
to  their  inclinations  and  commands  when  living.  Thejr 
memory  ought  to  be  ever  honoured,  ever  facred,  and  ever 
glorious  in  our  eye ;  and  what  was  dear  to  them,  ihould  be 
cfteemed  and  beloved  by  us. 

Among  the  many  criticifins,  written  upon  Homer  and 
Virgil,  and  the  many  parallels,  drawn  betvtdxt  the  heroes 
of.  each  poet,  we  find  the  piety  of  ^ne  as  often  cenfured,  as 
too  languidforthe  principal  feature  in  the  pifhireof  that  prince. 
I  apprehend  this  remark  to  have  been  built  on '  no  very  Juft 
foundation :  for  if  virtue  can  infpire  fortitude,  as  flie  cer- 
tainly does,  filial,  piety  is  the  firfl:  and  greatefl.c^  all  virtueS) 
and  it  is  from  thence  the  noble  qualities  of  ^hea3  ^kp 
their  origin.  It  is  from  thence  his  tendemefs  to  his  Ion,  lus 
affection  to  his  friends,  and  his  compafTion  to  his  enemies 
ariie.  The  two  chiefs,  ^neas  and  Achilles,  are  both 
magnanimous,  but  in  a  different  manner :  the  one,  conquers 
widi  the  heat  of  rage,  and  the  thirfl  of  war  j  the  other^' 
overcomes  with  the  cdmnefs  <^  juftioe,  and  the  tefolution 
of  a  foul  at  peace  within  itfelf.  We  may  ftoiBbly  tremUe 
at  the  fon  of  Peletts  ;  but  we  (halt  certainly  love  the  fbir 
of  Anchises;  or,  to  confider  the  Iliad  and  the ^£neid  to«- 
gether,  we  ihidl  find,  that  Homer  animates  the  fpirlts,  and 
fires  the  head ;  but  we  (hall  feel,  that  Virgil  melts  difc 
heart,  and  captivates  the  afFedions  :  nor  do  equial  emotions 
of  foftnefs  and  humanity  flu£hiate  in  our  bofoms,  while;  we, 
read  the  Gredan,  as  while  we  read  the  Roman  poet ;  unleft 
at  the  parting  of  Andromache  ahd  her  htifband,  or  where* 
Achilles  ^es  back  to  Priam  the  body  of  Hector  :  voA] 
in  this  laft  ihfknce  we  muft  obferve,  that  Achilles  is 
melted  into  compaffion,  and  lofes  Ae  inexorable  difpofition 
of  his  nature,  at  the  mention  of  his  fadier's  name  \  - 

■ 

a  Homer.  Ili^.  24.  f.  486.  See  Mr.' Port's  traH^^tioii  of 
this  paffiige,  and  his  notes  upon  it. 
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Homer  MdVnoiifiire  i^  fuffident  ir»mie  for  being  lel 
out  of  the'  way  fimhor^  than  vrs^  at  firft  intended':  )mt  td 
return  to  Pliny,  tint  reader  will  remem1>er,  that  in  the 
fourth  epift'le  of  this  book,  bur  author  tells  Calvi^A)  hiA 
revenue  is  extenuated  t>y  tlie  untoward  fituadon  (rf*  his  ef- 
fate.  ^  Reditus  propter  conditienem  agrerum  fiefcio  minor  am 
incertior :  •*  My  rents  at  beft  are  but  finall,  and  the  payment 
•^  of  them  fo  uncertain^  hf  the  fteriUty  of  the  land,  fituated 
"  in  a  very  unfruitful  country,  that  the  little  I  ought  to  re* 
^  oeive  is  ftill  made  lefs*''  Thefe  were  hid  lands  in  the  Z^- 
fian  territories,  where  the  foil  was  extremely  barren :  but  in 
jpious  regard  to  the  memory  of  hi^:  modier,  he  rather  cbufts 
ftii  uncertain  income,  than  to  part  with  an  eftate^  which  had 
belonged  to  his  anceftors* 

a  See  Book  2.  Epiffle  4. 

A 
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EPISTLE     XVI. 

Pliny  «?  Annianus. 

t  ... 

TT  7 ITH  your  ufual  attendon  to  my  afFairs*  you 
y  V  admoniih  me  not  to  look  upon  the  codicils 
or  AciLiANUs,  who  has  appointed  me  his  heir  eic 
farte^  as  legal ;  becaufe  they  arc  not  confirmed  by 
the  wUl  itfelf.  This  is  a  point  of  law,  with  which  I 
am  very  well  acquainted :  and  it  is  known  even  by 
thofe,  who  know  little  elfe.  But,  I  have  always  laid 
it  down  as  a  rule  to  myfelf,  never  to  difobey  the  will 
6f  the  dead ;  but  to  afik  under  every  will,  though  it 
fhould  be  defedtive  in  point  of  form,  as  if  it  had 
been  perfefted  and  valid.  However,  the  codicils 
were  all  written  by  Acilianus's  own  hand ;  and 
though  they  are  not  Confirmed  by  the  will  itfelf, 
they  ought  to  be  looked  upon  by  ine,  in  the  lame 
light  as  if  they  .needed  lio  fuch  authority  •,  efpecially, 
as  there  is  no  room  for  an  information  to  be  lodged 
againft  me.  If  indeed  there  wag  any  danger,  that 
what  I  gave  away,  would  be  forfeited  to  the  public, 
I  ought  to  adl  with  lefs  h*fte,  and  with  more  caution ; 

but. 
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i)ut,  when  it  is  entirely  in  the  power  of  an  heir  tb 
difjiofc  of  whatever  falls  to  him  by  inheritance,  I  ath 
under  no  neceffity  to  break  throu^  nny  own  private 
rule,  fince  it  is  not  repugnant  to  any  public  infKtu- 
tion.    Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Roman  hws  required,  that  a  teftator  ihould  mentioh 
the  power,  referved  to  bim  by  law,  of  making  a  codicil  tb 
his  laft  will  in  the  will  itfelf ;  otherwife  fiie  codicil  could  he 
of  no  validity.  It  appears  by  this  letter  that  Acilianits 
had  forgotten  in  his  will,  to  make  that  refervation,  altfaou^ 
he  had  written  the  codicils  with  his  own  hand  :  but  Pliny, 
wkh  the  utmoft  mftice  and  generofity,  defpifes  forms,  where 
he  can  fafelv  fulnl  die  intentions  of  the  dead.  A  paraphraib 
upon  the  whole  letter  may  fet  this  a£):  of  difinterefted  friend* 
Ihip  in  the  bcft  point  of  view. 

*^  It  is  extremely  kind  in  you,  fays  our  author,  to  put  me 
■**  in  mind  of  that  part  of  our  law,  vrhich  rendeiB  the  codr- 
**  cil  to  AciLiANUS^s  will  invalid,  and  of  no  eflfedl.  I  al- 
"  low  your  obfervation  to  be  very  juft,  nay  every  ffaiplit^ 
*^  at  the  bar  knows  it  to  be  fo.  Thie  laws  of  the  public^  I 
^'  confefs,  are  ^inft  me;  but  the  laws  of  uprightnefs,  juf- 
^'  tice,  and  gratitude,  laws  fuperior  to  all  others,  and  deeply 
*'  imprinted  in  my  own  brcaft,  will  defend  and  fupport  me 
*'  before  God  and  man.  The  will  of  the  dead,  according 
*^  to  my  way  of  thinking,  ought  to  be  obeyed,  and  their 
**  defires  literally  fulfilled :  therefore  no  defeft  in  legal  forms, 
*•  no  flaw  or  imperfedtion  in  a  laft  will,  fliall  ever*  hinder 
^^  me  from  aAing,  as  I  ought :  my  (bul,  I  thank  heaven, 
^'  (bars  above  fuch  trifling  ceremonies ;  and  when  once  I 
^^  know  the  defign  of  a  deceafed  friend,  it  fhall  infallibly  be 
**  executed  by  me,  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power.  Befides, 
*<  are  not  the  codicils  written  with  Acilianus's  own  hand  i 
f^  Can  I  doubt  then  of  his  intentions !  Certainly  I  cannot. 
^^  And  fince  be  has  pomted  out  to  me  the  path  I  am  to  tread 
^^  in,.  I  am  refolred  to  walk  ftrai^t  to  the  point  he  had  91 
**  view,  without  turning  on  one  Tide,  or  on  die  other. 

^^  As  the  ynHiom  and  goodnefs  of  our  emperor  ^  has.ba- 
^\  nifbed  tibok  foes  to  nuokind,  tbofe  pefts  q{  human  fo- 

......  «  Trajan.  ^ 
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Jsiit  fcarcc  to  any  other.     A  dining  room,  too  remoW 
•  to  view  the  ocean,  commands  an  obje6t  no  lefs  a- 
Lgrecable,    the  prolpeft  of  the  garden  :  and  at  the 
-:Dack  of  the  dining  room  are  two  apartments,  whofe 
-windows  look  upon  the  veftible  of  the  houfe  •,  and 
^tqx)n  a  fniitery,  and  kitchin  garden.     From  hence 
you  enter  into  a  covered  gallery,    large  enough  to 
appear  a  public  work.     The  gallery  has  a  double 
row  of  windows  on  both  fides ;  in  the  lower  row  are 
.fcveral^  which   look  towards  the  fea-,   and  one  on 
^  each  fide  towards  the  garden  ;  in  the  upper  row  there 
are  fewer  :  in  calm  days,  when  there  is  not  a  breath 
of  air  ftirring,   we  open  all  the  windows :    but  in 
windy  weather,  we  take  the  advantage*  of  opening 
that  fide  only,  which  is  entirely  free  from  the  hurri- 
cane.    Before  the  gallery   lies  a  terrace,    perfumed 
■  with  violets.     The  building  not  only  retains  the  heat 
of  the  fun,  and  encreafes  it  by  reflexion,  but  defends 
and  protefts  us  from  the  northern  blafls  •,  and  as  the 
front  is  always  warm,  the  back. part,  in  like  manner, 
is  equally  cool.     It  is  fo  contrived,  that  we  are  en- 
tirely Iheltered  from  the  violent  heats  of  the  fouth- 
weft  •,  and  indeed  let  the  wind  blow  from  what  cor- 
ner it  will,  the.  influence  and  power  of  it  are  broken 
and  deftroyed  by  the  pofition   of  the  gallery :    and 
therefore  we  find  it  a  very  pleafant  room  in  winter,  and 
much  more  fo  in  fummer :  for  then  the  ftiadow  of  the 
building  is  thrown  upon  the  terrace  in  the  forenoon ; 
.  and  in  the  afternoon  we  can  walk  under  the  fliade  of 
it  in  the  place  of  exercife,  or  in  that  part  of  the  gar- 
den next  to  it :  the  ftiade  lengthning  and  decreafing 
according  to  the  length  or  decreafe  of  the  day.     But 
the  gallery  itfelf  is  never  cooler,  than  when  the  fun 
Ihines  perpendicularly  upon  the  roof  of  it.     Add  to 
this,  that  by  opening  the  windows  we  have  a  tho- 
rough draught  of  the  weft  wind,  which  prevents  £1 
bad  effefts  ai;ffing  from  the  ftagnation  of  unwhole- 
fom  air. 

At 
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At  the  end  of  the  terrace,  adjoining  to  the  gsJr 
lery,  is  a  little  garden-apartment,  which  I  own  is  my 
dehght.  In  truth  it  is  my  miftrefs  :  I  built  it ;  and 
in  it  is  a  particular  kind  of  hot-houfe  \  which  looks 
on  one  fide  towards  the  terrace,  on  the  otlier  towards 
the  fea ;  but  on  both  fides  has  the  advantage  of  the 
fun.  A  double  door  opens  into  another  room,  and 
one  of  the  windows  has  a  full  view  of  the  gallery. 
On  the  fide  next  the  fea,  overagainft  the  middle  wall j 
is  an  elegant  little  clofet ;  feparated  only  by  tranlpa- 
rent  windows,  and  a  ^  curtain,  which  can  be  opened 
or  fliut  at  pleafure,  from  the  room  juft  mentioned. 
It  holds  a. bed  and  two  chairs ;  the  feet  of  the  bed 
(land  towards  the  fea,  the  back  towards  the  houfe, 
and  one  fide  of  it  towards  fome  diftant  woods.  So 
many  different  views,  feen  from  fo  many  different 
windows,  diverfify,  and  yet  blend  the  profped.  Ad- 
joining to  this  cabinet  is  my  own  conflant  bed-cham- 
ber ;  where  I  am  never  diflburbed  by  the  difcourfe  of 
my  fervants,  the  murmurs  of  the  fea,  nor  the  vio- 
lence of  a  florm.  Neither  lightning,  nor  day-light 
break  in  upon  me,  till  my  windows  are  opened.  The 
reafbn  of  fo  perfe<5t  and  undiflurbed  a  calm  here, 
arifes  from  a  large  void  Ibace,  which  is  left  between 
the  walls  of  the  bed-chamber  and  of  the  garden ;  fo 
that  all  found  is  drowned  in  the  intervening  va- 
cancy. Clofe  to  the  bed-chamber  is  a  little  ftovc^ 
placed  fo  near  a  fmall  window  of  communication, 
that  it  lets  out  or  retains  the  heat  jufl  as  we  think  fit. 

*  Heliocaminus  is  properly  Ti/olariunt^  which^  in  old  Engliih,  ia 
called  a  foliar,  a  place  raifed  and  expofed  to  the  fun.  Monfieur 
Felibien  tranflates  the  heliocaminus^  TJn  falon  fort  echauffe  far  tar- 
deur  duJolezL  Scarce  any  word  in  our  language  anfwers  it  faiH- 
ciently.  The  derivation  comes  from  {>at(y  the  fun,  and  Xfltfuve^, 
a  furnace.  .      "^ 

^  The  tranfparent  windows  and  curtain,  fpoken  of  in  tbi^ 
place,  were  anfwerable  to  our  glafs  doors  between  rooms  :  fo  that        ^ 
when  they  were  thrown  open,  the  clofet  was  joined  to  the  other 
roQm>  apd  the  bed  i]lood»  as  it  were»  in  an  alcorc 

P  3  From 
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FVetn  hentt/  we  pafs  through  a  lobby  into  another 
fOOm,  which  ftands  in  fuch  a  pofition  as  to  receive 
Ihd  fun,  though  obliquely,  from  day-break  till  paft 
iiooTii  When  I  Ihut  myfelf  up  in  this  apartment,  I 
fettn  to  be  enclofed  at  a  great  diftance  from  my 
dwn  houfe.  The  chief  delight  I  take  here,  is  during 
iht  fc^s  of  Saturn,  at  a  time  when  all  the  reft  ot 
thft  houfe  is  filled  with  clamours  of  the  feftival  ^  for 
^n  I  never  interrupt  the  diverfions  of  my  domeftics^ 
Ijor  do  they  break  in  upon  my  ftudies. 

But  amidft  all  thete  conveniencies,   and  all  this 

K^^afure,  We  want  running  water.  However,  we 
ve  wells,  or  rather  fprings  at  command  :  for  fuch 
U  the  wonderful  nature  of  the  ground,  that  in  any 
part  of  the  fliore,  take  off  the  furface  of  the  earth 
*fhere  you  will,  water  immediately  bubbles  up,  and 

Eefents  itfelf :  and  it  is  fo  perfe6Uy  pure,  as  not  to 
ve  the  Icaft  briny  tafte,  though  fo  near  the  fea* 
^he  neighbouring  woods  yield  us  great  plenty  of  fiiel, 
and  Oftia  furnifhes  every  kind  of  provifion.  A  fru* 
pi  man  can  be  very  well  contented  with  what  a  fmall 
village  affords ;  efpecially  when  it  is  fo  near,  as  to 
be  only  feparated  from  us  by  one  houfe.  There  are 
dtfee  inns  in  this  Httle  town,  in  each  of  which  there 
^  a  bath  ;  a  very  great  conveniency,  in  cafe  my  bath 
at  home  is  not  ready  heated  and  prepared;  which 
iftay  happen  either  by  my  too  fudden  arrival,  or  my 
foo^fhort  ftay.  A  great  many  little  houfes,  here  and 
i3mc  joined  in  clutters,  or  feparately  fcattered  along 
die  coaft,  feem  to  entertain  us  with  a  profpeft  of  fe-^ 
Veral  jcities.  If  you  go  upon  the  water,  or  if  you 
walk  upon  the  fhore,  the  landlkip  is  the  fame  :  the 
ftrand  itfelf  is  fometimes  foftened  by  a  long  calm, 
hit  much  pftncr  hardened  by  the  tumult  and  conflidt 
of  the  waves.  I  mull  own,  that  our  ocean  does  not 
kbbuhd  with  the  choiceft  kind  of  fifli  :  however,  it 
|)roduces  excellent  foleaf  and  prawns.  But  as  to  inland 
plenty,  my  houfe  is  never  without  it,  eipecially  milk; 
"  :/  '         1  '  for 
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For  die  cattle  are  continually  coming  from  their  paiP" 
turcs  to  feek  water  and  fliade  near  this  place. 

Now  tell  me,  do  I  applear  to  aft  reafonably  in  fix- 
ing my  habitation,  and  taking  infinite  delight  in  fuel; 
a  retreat  ?  If  you  are  not  too-  much  wedded  to  the 
city,  you  will  be  impatient  to  retire  hither  alfo.  t 
wifli  you  may,  that  amidft  fo  many  pleafing  cir-^ 
cumftances,  which  attend  my  villa,  it  might  ftiU 
boaft  of  a  fuperiour  recommendation  in  the  happineft 
of  your  company.     Adieu. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  houfe,  which  Plinv  here  dcfcribes,  aflumed  itf 
name  from  Laurentum^  a  village,  of  which,  at  this  day, 
there  arc  (carcc  any  remains,  except  an  inn  called  San-Lq'^ 
renzo^  where  it  is  fuppofed  part  oi  that  village  ftood.  At  ^ 
fmall  diftance  from  San-Lorenzo  is  a  place  called  Patem^^ 
where  fome  authors  foe  the  Laurentine  of  Secundus.  A  i 
map,  in  the  edition  or  Pliny  by  •»  Cell^Rius,  fhews  m* 
the  cxa£l  -fpot,  where  our  author's  villa  was  built,  not  f;^^ 
from  Ojiia^  clofe  upon  the  fhore  of  the  Tufcan  fea,  in  the 
territories  of  Latium^  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber :  but 
whatever  delights  the  place  afforded  Pliny,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ojlia  is  at  prefent  entirely  deferted,  on  account  of 
the  badnefs  of  the  climate,  and  the  noxious  qualities  of  th$ 
air. 

Laurentinum  was  purchafed  by  PlIny,  as  an  immediate 
retreat  after  the  fatiguing  employments  of  the  day.  Thi^ 
diftance  from  Rome  auifwered  this  purpofe.  Decern  et  fepUm 
millibus  pajfuum  ab  urbefeceOit :  «*  Our  diftance  is  feventecn 
*'  miles  from  Rome"  The  profpefts  from  the  road  were 
various  and  agreeable:  Pliny  fpeaks  of  them  with  great 
pleafure  in  the  beginning  of  this  epiftle,  Faria  hinc  atque  ind&' 
fades  :  ^  Variety  of  objcfts  ftrike  the  eye  from  every  fide.** 
It  is  probable  there  was  not  any  eftate  belonging  to  the 
houfe;  which  was  a  building,  as  Pliny  modeiftly  tells  us, 
rather  of  convenience  than  of  magnificence.  P'llla  ufibu^^ 
eapax^  nonfumptuofa  tutela :  "  My  villa  is  a  commodioos, 

•  fn  duodecimo,  1737, 
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^?  hot  a  Tumptuous  edifice.'*  Yet  it  evidently  cantsdned 
fnany  apartments,  and  fome  of  the  rooms  were  large,  but 
the  height  ^nd  proportion  of  each  room  are  left  to  be  fup- 
plied  by  imagination.  The  plans  of  l^aurentinum »,  althpu^ 
fhey  are  given  us  by  different  architects,  are  eadi  of  them* 
the  works  of  fancy,  affifted  by  particul^  paffages  in  this 
letter.  Montfaucon  has  translated  this  epiftle,  and  he 
concludes  his  remarks  upon  it,  in  a  manner,  that  may  ferve 
$is  a  motto  to  the  tranflation  exhibited  in  tliefe  flieets ;  his 
yirords  are,  %n  rebus  tarn  obfcuris^  ubi  quantocunque  Jludio^ 
quantacunque  animi  contentione  rem  fufcipiasj  fententiarum  di^ 
verjhatem  nunauam  vitare  pojjis,  ^uarido  defcriptiones  hujuf- 
modi  minutattm  adornata  in  lin^uam  nojiram  convertuntur^ 
voces  quafdam  Jingulares^  qua  rts  fignijicant  non  hodierni 
pfusj  non  niji  hariolando  interpreteris :  in  tali  vero  defcrip- 
tionum  c^nditione  qui/que  fuo  modo  hariolatur  :■  ''  Where 
**  there  is  fo  much  ob/curity,  which  cannot  be  cleared  up  by 
•'  the  moft  intenfe  ftudy,  or  the  greateft  application,  a  di- 
^*  verfity  of  opinions  is  inevitable.  When  defcriptions  of 
^*  this  kind,  fo  full  of  minute  particulars,  are  to  be  tranfl^ted 
^*  into  our  language,  and  when  certain  words  occur,  which 
f*  are  now  become  obfolete,  you  muft  be  obliged  to  guefs 
^'  often  at  the  meaning ;  but  where  mere  defcription  is  the 
f '  objeft,  every  man  gueffes  in  his  own  manner." 

Nam  Jpecularibus^  &c.  The  fpecularia  of  the  ancients, 
anfwered  the  effedls  of  our  glafs  windows.  The  lapis  fpecu- 
)aris  was  a  tranfparent  ftone,  which  *>  Pliny  the  elder  tells; 
us  was  originally  found  in  the  fartheft  parts  of  Spain,  The 
nature  of  the  ftone,  according  to  that  hiftorian,  was  re- 
markable. H^  fays,  ^umorem  hunc  terra  quidam  autumant 
cry/Ialli  modo  glaciar'i :  "  Some  philofophers  are  of  opinion, 
*^  that  the  lapis  fpecularis  is  a  certain  juice  of  the  earth, 
*'  which  congeals  after  the  manner  of  cryftal."  The  fame 
author  adds,  that  although  this  ftone  i?  of  an  extraordinary 
foftnefs,  yet  it  endures  the  heat  of  the  fummer,  and  the  fe- 
yerity  of  the  winter ;  nor  is  it  liable  to  decay,  or  fufcepti- 
ble  of  any  damage,  except  of  burning.  Thefe  qualities 
rendered  mtfaxumfpeculare  as  ufeftil,  although  perhaps  not  fo 
tranfparent,  as  glafs. 

EJl  contra  medias  cavadium  hilar e :  **  A  chearful  quadran- 
f *  gular  court  ftands  in  front  of  the  portico."    The  cava 

*  Uaniiquite  expliquee^  Vol.  3,  Liv.  3.  chap.  14. 

}  Lib.  6.  ScA.  4c. 

.     ,  adium 
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^£um  of  the  ancients  are  divided  by  ViTRUVius  into  five 
forts.  The  cavadium  difpluviatum  was  the  kind  defcribed  in 
this  epiftle  :  a  quadrangle  encompafled  by  buildings  on  eveiy 
fide. 

Mox  triclinium  fafis  pukhrum  :  the  triclinium  was  the  din- 
ing-room, the  length  of  which,  according  to  Vitruvius, 
ought  to  be  twice  the  breadth.  The  anciqnts,  at  .their 
feafts,  extended  themfelves  upon  beds.  Each  bed  con- 
tained three  perfons,  or  fometimes  four  j  but  the  form  and 
manner  of  the  triclinia  are  too  fufficiently  known,  and  ex- 
hibited, to  require  any  farther  explanation  here. 

Mox  atrium  fylvasy  &c.  I  apprehend  atrium  to  fignify, 
in  this  place,  hariplandi  gratia^  a  veftible  j  if  not,  it  is  ano- 
tiier  court  of  oflices. 

Cubiculum  cum  proccetone  :  the  procceton  was  a  room  ap- 
propriated for  flaves  to  Jie  near  their  matters.  A  lobby, 
where  fervants  might  remain  within  call. 

Inde  balinea :  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  baths,  as  has  been, 
elfewhere  obferved  a,  ftill  fliew  their  magnificence,  Perfons 
of  diftinftion  had  private  baths  at  their  country  feats  ;  fuch, 
as  are  here  defcribed  by  our  author :  but  the  bath  was  only 
ufed  before  meals,  by  thofe,  who  bathed  for  cleanlinefs,  or 
for  health.  On  this  account  Horace,  when  he  reproves 
the  Roman  youth  for  theu*  vices,  takes  notice,  that  they  go 
to  the  baths  immediately  after  a  debauch,  and  walk  through 
the  ftreets  with  torches,  carried  before '  them  in  the  open 
day  J  affecSations  equally  unwholefome  and  ridiculous. 

Antonius  Musa  introduced  and  recommended  the  ex- 
crcife  of  cold  bathing  at  Rome^  where  it  never  had  been 
ufed,  or  at  leaft  had  been  long  negledted  till  his  time.     But 
it  then  became  fo  prevailing  a  fafhion,  that  men  of  confular 
dignity   ftrove  to  outvie  one  another  in  quaking  and  trem- 
bling in  the  coldeft  water,  and  in  the  coldeft  weather.     Se-.  ' 
NEC  A  values  himfelf  upon  having  the  title  of  Psychrolu-, 
TA,  and  boafts,  that  he  was  able  to  dance  in  cold  water  on 
the  firft  day  of  January.     It  is  plain,  ,he  thought  this  rcgi-. 
men  the  beft  method  to  harden  his  conftitution,  and  to  pro-, 
long  his  life.     When  he  was  to  die,    he  chofe  the  warm 
bath  with  bleeding,  as  moft  proper  to  procure  an  eafy  diflblu^ 
tioH)  and  an  happy  euthanafia. 

*  S?e  the  Effay  on  Pliny's  lif^ 

By 
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By  the  sdvice  of  Antonius  Musa,  Horace  left  l3m 
hot  baths  of  Baia^  as  burtful  to  his  eyes  s  and  ufed  the  cott 

baths  of  Clttfium  and  Gabiu 

> 

Nam  mibi  Baias 
MtJ^A  fupirvacuas  AsT0f9ivs  :  et  tamen  ittis 
Msfacit  invifum^  gelidd  cum  perhtor  undd  '.  ' 

**  For,  Mu8  a's  knowledge  and  his  friendly  care 
^^  Bad  me  hot  Baia's  noxious  fprings  forbear ; 
^  **  And  yet  the  pe9plc  wonder,  when  I  brave 

**  The  wholfome  fmartncfs  of  a  colder  wave.** 

"  Mu^A  was  the  favourite  phyfician  of  Augustus,  whom 
be  tecovered,  hy  the  cold  bath,  from  a  dangerous  diforder. 
Thfe  raifed  his  reputation  to  fuch^  degree,  mat  all  the  phy- 
ficians  at  Rome  fhared  part  of  the  honours  he  received,  and 
were  ever  afterwards  placed  in  equal  rank  with  the  equites 
Roman! .  [**  Roman  knights/' 1  He  is  tlie  celebrated  phyfi- 
cian, upon  whom  Virgil  beftows  that  beautiful  epifode  in 
At  character  of  Iapis  ;  and  who,  after  he  had  prefervcd 
Augustus  in  the  manner  already  mentioned,  unfortunately 
deftroyed  young  Marcellus  by  the  fame  method.  So  un- 
certain is  the  godlike  art  of  cure. 

The  accounts,  which  fome  of  the  authors  of  antiquity 
^ve  of  their  baths,  are  not  only  furprifing,  but  incredible. 
They  tell  lis  of  gilded  roofe,  jafper  pillars,  filver  pumps, 
pavements  ftuddcd  with  gems  and  jewels,  and  innumerable 
ornaments  of  prodigious  coft  and  fplendour.  Macrobius 
goes  fo  far  as  to  mention  Sergius  Or  at  a,  qui  primus  hal-- 
neas  penftUs  habuit :  *'  who  had  built  baths  hanging  in  the 
"  air."  The  baUnei^  which  Pliny  fpeaks  of  in  this  epiftle, 
stte  rather  convenient  than  pompous,  rather  neat  than  mag-» 
nificcntj  and  are  no  otherwife  remarkable,  than  as  they 
Wesre  an  exception  to  the  prevailing  extravagances  of  thofe 
times ;  when  the  outragious  luxury  of  the  Romans  appear- 
f^  m  no  inftance  fo  conQ)icuoufly  as  in  their  baths. 

Coharet  calidd  pijcina :  the  calida  pifcina  may  fignify,  as 
has  been  translated,  a  warm  bath :  but  it  is  properly  a  cif- 
tern  to  wafli  in,  filled  with  warm  water  ;  a  large  pond  neaf 
|hc  houfe  5  which,  by  9>  communication  with  the  hypocaujium^ 

\  '  Horace.  Epift.  15.  Book  u 

became 
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became  z  hot  badi  iipon  any  occafieny  «nd  Was  t6  be  eillp-^ 
tied  and  filled  at  pleafure* 

Hinc  turris  erigttury  fub  qui  diatie^  Csfr.  tfi  et  aUa  iurrisi 
fab  hoc  triclinium^  i^c.  Pliny  is  fo  very  particular  in  de-» 
fcribing  thcfc  two  towers,  and  the  chambers,  which  thejr 
contained,  that  wc  muft  be  convinced,  they  confifted  of 
two  or  three  ftories  in  height ;  and  of  confequence  ftaiif 
cafes  muft  lead  up  to  &e  feveral  apaititients.  Monfieur 
Felibien  has  placed  four  fmall  flair  cafes  in  the  angles  of 
the  portico,  ihaped  in  the  form  of  the  letter  O  ;  but  Fliny 
is  fo  filent,  upon  a  point,  where  an  explanation  was  much 
to  be  defired,  that,  at  the  diftance  of  near  feventeen  hun- 
dred years,  ihc  fituation  of  the  ftair-otfes  cannot  be  exadtl/,. 
afcertained.  ,    . 

Hinc  cryptoporticuSy  fropi  j^blici  eperis^  extenditur:  **  Front 
'^  hence  the  gallery  exte^  itfelf,  and  appears  with  ibm 
**  magnificence  of  a  public  building."^  We  cannot  know 
from  this  epiftlc,  if  our  author. found  this  cryptoporticus  xezAj 
built,  or  if  it  was  a  work  of  his  own  defign :  in  purfuan(^ 
of  a  wandring  guefs,  we  may  fuppofe  •  Afollodorus  to 
have  executed,  and  Pliny  to  have  projc£led  the  plan.  Thi 
apartment  jcnning  to  the  gallery  was  certainly  built  by  Se^ 
CUNDUS,  ipfepifui\  and  it  is  probable  fo  elegant  a  gallery 
was  raifed  by  the  fame  arttft,  and  was  a  particular  edified 
'  for  Pl  I N  Y^s  own  ufe,  and  to  his  own  tafte. 

In  capite  xyfii  deinceps  cryptoporticus^  horti  £ata  eft.     This  » 

garden  apartment  feems  to  have  contained  all  thofe  charms^ 
which  rendered  Laurentinum  fo  exquifitely  delightful  to  our 
author.  It  was  the  horti  SatOj  rather  than  the  villa  Lau*- 
rentina^  that  engaged  his  heart.  Three  particular  points 
were  ftudied  in  this  building,  warmth,  profpe<Sl,  and  retire- 
ment :  the  firft  is  defcribed  by  the  following  fentence.  In 
hoc  heliocaminus  quidem^  alia  xyjlum^  alia  mar e^  utraqm  folem. 
It  is  very  difficult,  ^  has  been  already  hinted,  to  find  out 
^ny  adequate  expreflion  in  our  language,  that  may  convey 
the  full  idea  and  meaning  of  the  htliocaminus :  to  call  it  a 
hot  houfe,  is  only  to  give  it  an  Engliih  denomination,  that 
may  fignify  a  place  of  heat;  fuch  it  was  undoubtedly,  and, 
as  fuch,  it  may  convince  us,  that  Pliny  was  an  inhabitant 
Isf  his  Launnfinumy  rfioxe  in  the  winter,  than  in  the  fununer 

^  A  famous  arc^itefi  in  the  days  of  Trajan^  who  built  the 
Trajan  pillar,  and  the  fione  l^ridge  over  th^  Haxiube. 


i. 
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festfon.  The  divcrfity  of  profpefts  muft  be  alwajrs  agree-'' 
able :  a  pedibus  marej  favs  our  author  fpeaking  of  a  clofet, 
a  iergo  villay  a  capite  fyha^  tot  fades  losorum  tottdemfenejfiris 
tt  dyiinguit  et  mfcet.  The  foaming  of  the  fea,  andf  the  in- 
termingled cottages  among  diftant  woods,  compofed  perhaps 
of  ever-greens,  and  formmg  a  kind  of  winter  garden,  muft 
be  a  great  entertainment  to  the  eye,  and  muft  give  infinite 
ddieht  to  a  fpeculative  mind,  which  is  always  happy  in  be-^ 
holding  a  variety  in  the  worics  of  nature.  But  the  chief 
point,  the  retirement,  was  particularly  ftudied,  and  was  en- 
joyed in  the  uUnoft  perfeftion,  efpecially  in  Pliny's  bed- 
chamber, where,  inter] acens  andron^  ''  an  intermediate  fpace 
,^  t  **'3)etWQen  the  walls  drowned  all  noife ;"  fo  that  our  author 
^^  was  never  difturbed  by  the  roarings  of  thp  *  Mediterranean^ 
in  the  moft  tempeftuous  feafons^nor  bythe  mirth  of  his  fer- 
vahts,  during  the  Saturnalia.      .^ , 

Thjefefeafts,  in  honour  of  the  god  Saturn,  continued 
three  days.  The  time  of  their  commencement  in  December. 
The  flaves,  during  the  folemnity,  were  permitted  to  aft  as 
matters  :  and  while  the  feaft  was  celebrated,  no  war  was  to 
be  declared,  nor  was  a  criminal  to  be  executed.  Riot,  dif- 
folutenefs,  and  all  the  extravagance  of  pleafure  reigned  *»• 
Such  turbulent  excefles  were  certainly  difagreeable  to  a  phi- 
lofophic  mind.  The  foul  of  Pliny  was  formed  for  ftudious 
privacy  ;  and  his  purfuits  of  knowledge  being  frequently  in- 
terrupted, in  the  more  magnificent  apartments  of  Laurenti^ 
num^  he  raifed   this  additional  building,   at  the  end  of  his 

f gallery,  as  an  afylum  to  his  ftudies,  and  a  fanftuary  to  his 
peculations  :  he  fpeaks  of  his  favorite  edifice  in  the  raptur- 
ous ftile  of  a  lover  :  yfmores  meiy  re  vera  amores^ 

Here  is  my  heart,  here  fix'd  my  foul's  delight. 
Here  the  calm  chamber  of  forgetful  night, 

*.  That  part  of  the  Mediterranean  fca  next  to  OJlia  and  Lauren'* 
turn  is  called  by  the  old  geographers,  Mare  Inferum, 

^  Catan^us,  whopublifhed  an  edition  of  Pliny^s  epifl|||^4it 
Milan^  in  the  year  1 506,  has  the  following  remarkable  note  trvon 
thefe  feftivals  ;  Satumalibus  licebat  fer^vis^  fumptis  pHeis^  non  ^od9 
njefci  cum  dominis^  fed  pares  honores  illis  in  domo  gerere^  jus  dicere^  et 
cmni  ludorum genere  remitti ;  cujus  rei  vestigia  in  ALiqyiBUS 

lrAl>im   OPPIDIS  PUBLICE     ADHVC    RKSTANT    POST    NATALEM 
REDEMPTO^RIS   NOtTRI, 

When 
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When  the  foft  hours  their  downy  wings  comppfe. 

And  gentle  flumber  o'er  my  fenfes  flows^ 

Freed  from  domeftic  noife,  and  public  ftrife, 

I  drink  oblivion  of  an  anxious  life ; 

Or,  if  I  wake,  attentively  explore. 

And  draw  forth  learning  from  her  golden  ftore. 

As  Pliny  has  omitted  to  mention  the  proportion  of  any 
one  room  in  the  garden  apartment,  or  in  the  Laurentinum 
itfelf,  ScAMOZzi,  Felibien,  and  other  authors,  have  en- 
deavoured to  fupply  his  deficiency,  by  afiixing  fuppofititi- 
ous  dimenfions  to  each  particular  chamber.  But  to  what, 
purpofe  need  we  repinq  after  a  more  certain  and  exafl:  dc-"" 
fcription  of  LaurentiTmthfyfhtn  our  own  country  may,  a^ 
this  day,  boaft  of  a  viIIU|k  where  the  grandeur  of  defign, 
the  delicacy  of  art,  "the  bdflity  of  proportion,  and  the  juft- 
nefs  of  tafte,  appear  in  as  high  fplendor,  and  with  as  true 
elegance,  2s.  Greece  or  Italy  could  ever  celebrate,  and  at  no 
greater  diftance  from  London  than  ChefwcK 

EPISTLE    XVIII. 
Pliny  to  Junius  Ma  uric  us.     \ 

WHAT  more  acceptable  injunftion  can  you 
lay  upon  me,  than  to  defire  I  would  look 
out.  for  a  preceptor  to  your  brothet^s  children  ?  By 
this  kind  a6t  you  fend  me  back  to  fchool  again,  and 
I  refume,  as  it  were,  that  moft  agreeable  part  of  life. 
I  fit  among  the  young  people  as  I  ufed  to  do  -,  and  I 
meet  with  frequent  inftances,  where  the  proficiency  I 
have  made  in  my  ftudieS,  ftrikes  them  with  great  de- 
ference towards  me.  Let  me  give  you  a  proof  of  it ; 
they  were  rehearfing  the  other  day  before  a  large  au*- 
dience,  and  before  many  perfons,  as  high  in  rank 
and  quality  as  myfelf.  They  fpoke  till  I  came  in> 
wiAout  the  leaft  awe  or  hefitation,  but  at  that  mo- 
ment they  were  all  filent  and  abafhed.  I  Ihould  not 
mention  this  incident,  unlels  it  vyere  more  to  theij: 
praifc;,  than  to  my  own  \   and  unkis  I  cpuld  give 

you; 
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you,  by  it,  a  moft  hopeful  prolpcdl  of  a  modeft  and 
proper  education  for  yotir  nephews.  The  part  then, 
that  remains  m6re  immediately  for  me,  is  to  attend 
the  profeflfors,  and  their  leftures,  till  I  have  gone 
through  them,  and  then  to  fend  you  my  opinion  of 
each,  as  minutely,  as  the  limits  of  a  letter  will 
-permit;  and  in  fuch  an  exaiS:  manner,  that  you 
inay  imagine  yourfelf  prcfcnt  at  their  lectures,  and 
-examinations.  This  is  a  duty,  and  a  talk,  which 
^  owe  both  to  you,  and  to  the  memory  of  yowr 
Wother  5  more  efpecially  in  an  affair  of  fuch  infinitte 
jconfequence.  For,  what  can,  be  of  greater  import- 
ance .to  you,  than  that  thgCb  children,  I  Ihould  c^ 
^m  your  children,  did  jiwu  not  now  love  thqtn 
better,  than  if  they  were  your  own,  fhould  appear 
^wcMthy  of  fuch  a  father,  and  fuch  an  undc  ?  I 
fhould  certainly  have  claimed  the  truft,  which  ycai 
now  repofe  in  me,  had  you  never  requefted  it. 
Though  I  well  know  what  an  invidious  office  it  is, 
to  fcleft  an  inftruftor  from  among  thofe  numbers, 
who  muft  be^  offended  by  being  neglefted.  But 
whatever  envy,  hatred,:  or  malice  may  fall  upon 
'ttie,  on  account  of  my  choice  for  your  nephews,  I 
4>ught  to  be  as  little  moved  by  it,  as  parents  would 
be,  on  account  of  theif  own  children.     Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  affeftions  of  Pliny  were  conftantly  continued,  and 
carried  down  to  the  furviving  poftcrity  of  his  friends.  His 
love  knew  no  end.  Death  could  not  interrupt  the  current 
of  his  friendibip.  It  A>wed  on  in  omne  volubilis  ovum.  In 
the  fourteenth  epiflle  of  the  firft  book,  we  faw  him  recom^- 
<  mending  a  hufband,  MinutiusAcilianus,  to  the 
idaughter  of  ArulenusRusticus  ;  and  here  we  fee  him, 
intent  in  chufing  a  preceptor  for  the  (bns  of  that  unfortu- 
"natc  Koman.  With  what  refignation  and  eafe  of  mind 
might  a  man  quit  the  world,  were  he  fure  to  leave  fuch 
£:iead$  as  Pliny  bdtind  him  ?  friends  firm  and  faithful  tp 

his 
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tns  family,  and  to  his  childrenr ;  fathers  to  the  fiitherlefi,  fup- 
porters  to  the  helplefs,  bcne£a£tors  td  the  indigent :  and,  if 
ene  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  the  vicegerents  of  the  Almighty 
here  on  earth.  It  is  true,  the  children  of  Ru3ticus  we^-e 
left  more  immediately  under  the  care  of  Junius  Mauri- 
cus,  their  uncle;  but  we  muft  obferve,  that  Mauri cus 
takes  no  one  ftep  of  importance,  Jn  regard  to  their  welfare  or 
education,  without  confulting  and  depending  upon  Pliny; 
nidio  is  refolved,  not  only  to  employ  all  his  ikill  in  choofing 
a  preceptor  for  them,  but  to  watch  and  guide  ^efe  you^g 
Romans  in  their  dawning^  of  reafon,  and  their  firfl  fteps  to- 
wards erudition. 

There  is  one  fentence  in  die  epiftle  before  us,  to  whid^  a 
fmall  alteration,  perhaps^  is  allowable ;  becaufe,  as  it  now 
ftands,  it  is  impoffible  to  i>e  literally  mie.  Our  author,  in 
fpeaking  to  Mauricus  of  his  nephews,  (ays  to  him,  <^  I 
^'  fiiould  csdl  them  your  children,  did  you  not  now  love 
<'  them  better,  than  if  they  were  your  own."  Had  Pliny 
.^er  been  a  fitther,  be  muft  have  known,  that  no  man  c^ 
love  his  nephews  better,  than  he  loves  his  OMm  children,  lit 
'the  kind  regards  of  an  imcle  rife  ever  fo  high,  let  his  ten-* 
dernefs  to  his  nephews  be  never  fo  exter^ve,  they  c^rniot 
equal  the  love  of  a  parent  Paternal  affe£H(m  is  beyond  idl 
drfcripti6n,  and  far  out  of  the  reach  of  words :  it  is  only  to 
•  be  felt,  not  exprefled.  The  compliment  indeed  woula  be 
lefiened,  but  the  ieatence,  methinks,  would  run  more  n^* 
turally  thus  :  '<  I  fliould  call  them  yx>ur  children,  did  you 
**  not/eem  to  love  them^  better.  If  ppffible,  than  your  owij.^* 
No  man  knows  what  he  is  to  feel  asi  a  parent^  tiH  he  is  ooe. 
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■  « 

P.J,  iny/^Velius  Cerealis. 


«  ^ 


YP  U  delire  me  to  rehearfe  my  Ipeech  before  « 
large  number  of  my  friends  :  I  fliall  obey,  be- 
caufe  the  command  comes  from  you.     But,  I  cori* 
fefs;  I  am  not  without  my  doubts  arid  uneafinefs  up- 
.  on  •  the  occafion :  I  cannot  but  refiedt;  that  written 
foeeches,  when  they  are  rehearfed,  not  only  lofe  thdr 
force  and  fpirit,  butalmoft  their  very  name;    They 
w^t  thofe  incitements,  that  ufually  tend  to  grace  the 
Ipeech,  and  to.  ftir  up  emulation  in  the  fpeaker  rl 
mban  the  aflembiy  of  judges,  the  conqourfe  of  adv6- 
cateSft   the  expfeftation  ot  the  event,  the  high. "chi- 
.^radcics  of  ^  the  pleaders,  and  the  different  parties,  into 
which  the  audience  are  divided :  Add  to  this,   die 
a6tion  of  the  orator  himfelf,  both  ixi  walking .  back- 
awards  and  forwards,  and  in  fpeaking*,  and  that  cor- 
refpondent  vigorous  exertion  of  the  body,  which  ac- 
companies   all  the  motions  of  the    mmd. -^   Frorti 
hence  it  hap|)ens,   that  thofe,    who'fpeak  littirig, 
though  in  every  other  refpe6t  they  have  the  faiiie 
advantage  With  thofe,  who  fpeak  in  a  ftanding  pof- 
ture,  yet  feem  enervated  and  deprefled ;  merely  be- 
caufe  they  fit.     And  again,  thofe,  who  rehearfe,  are 
ftill   in  a  worfe  ftate :  their   eyes   and   hands,    the 
great  helps  to  elocution,  are  confined ;  and  it  is  no 
wonder,    if  the  attention  of  the  audience    droops, 
when  it  is   neither  foothed   nor   fharpened   by   any 
outward  allurements.     I  muft  obferve  to  you  like- 
wife,  that   the  fpeech  I  mention   is  of  the   conten- 
tious and  offenfive  kind.     Befides,  we  are  naturally 
apt  to  conclude,  that  what  we  have  written  with  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty,  will  be  heard  with  little  re- 
lilh.     And  indeed,  where  can  we  find  an  auditor  fo 

-upright, 
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tipright,  as  not  to  be  more  pleafcd  mih  what  is  Iweet 
and  harmonious,  than  what  is  grave  and  nervous  ? 
There  often  arifes  too^  upon  thdfe  occafions,  a  very 
(hameful  difagreement  between  the  judges  and  the 
audience ;  the  former  cxpefting  very  difierent  Ipeeches 
from  what  pleafe  ,the  latter  %  •  and  yet  every  hearei* 
ought  to  aft  as  impartially,  as  if  he  came  therc  ttt 
fit  in  judgement.  However,  it  may  fo  happen,  £hat„^ 
tiotwithftanding  all  thefe  difficulties,  the  novelty  of 
the  performance  miay  be  an  advantage  to  it  The  no- 
velty will  certainly  be  acceptable  to  our  own  peo-i 
pie.  There  is  indeed  amongft  the  Greeks^  a  cufi 
tom,  which,  though  very  afferent  from  this,  bear« 
fome  diftant  refemblance  to  it.  For,  as  it  is  thetf 
praftice,  when  they  reverfe  laws,  as  contrary  to  afts 
formerly  pafled,  to  compare  them  wth  other  law? 
in  being  ^  fo  I»  to  demonftrate,  that  what  I  urged 
and  contended  for,  was  plainly  included  in  thekw 
againft  bribery,  have^  boen  obliged  to  compare  it^ 
not  only  with  other  laws,  but  with  the  feveral  clau-^ 
fes  contained  in  that  law  itfclf.  The  irniorarit  wiir 
hot  approve  of  this  method  i  and  the  leTs  favour  it 
finds  with  them,  the  more  it  ought  to,  meet  widi 
from  the  learned.  But,  if  you  will  abfojutely  have 
me  proceed  in  this  rehearfal,  no  perfbns  Ihall  be  pre^ 
fent,  except  men  of  learning.  However,  I  defire 
you  will  thoroughly  confider  within  yourfelf,  whe- 
ther I  fhould  attempt  the  performance,  or  not  i' 
weigh  all  the  arguments  I  have  given  you  on  one 
fide,  and  on  the  other,  and  dien  let  your  reafori  de- 
termine. But  remember,  it  is  your  judgement,  not 
mine,  will  be  called  in  queftion :  my  obedience  will 
fufficiently  plead  my  excufe.    Farewell. 


Vol.  L  Q^  O  B  S  E  R- 
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^  The  (Ubjisd  <>f  thisi  ep^jto<2BR£A]:.i&  i&xipQfl.tiie difn 
ference  bet;w^€ui  'an  oration  f«ad[  ia  ^  pdi^ajbc  (^mber»  2^^ 
ipidi);  a  iibdll.jQuniber  -of  firiGipfis^  aa4.4^  fame  fpaeck  ^Qr. 
npimced  in.  publjc^  befoi^  :i,.crQudod  audience.  Pliky 
^Uftly  jgiVOB  the  i^refer^ncer  tip  the  Iatt«r;  an4  enforces  his 
dpinion  M^.  ft^ortg  reafoijsj'Vfty  the  advantages  are  muctt 
Sfeater  in  one  cafe,  th^  in  the  other. "  Nor  can  thofe  rea- 
fans  btf  better  iilullratccl,  tbaii^b]^'i-ecolle3ing  the  pi^hire 
cf  St.  PAUJupimhing  at^^kAmi  hiUsneiil  &a»kabl's  cir-( 
tPQja^.  Thie  -^^^le  is  4^99  icfsr^Temod  ia:  all  the  m^<fl]l 
of  an  Infpixc^  ocatcxr,  a£^.;^l .  ^  idij^ty:  of  a  mefl^^jesf 
ipsii  froQX  Qo  j6.  It  is  feaiice  poifibJ^  \q  hav«  our  idea$ 
ndfed  hij^ef,  b©th  of  oratory  in. general,  and  of  St.P.AUft 
iri  particular,  than  the  fiiperlative  &iH  of  RAPkABL.exak^ 
tMxsk  by  this  piecii  THhc  attittide  trf  the  figitre  is  ftich,  as 
ftrikes  USiWidi  »  ibttxtuj^^^^asfT^^  rev^rence^  and  a^ 
oiazesscnt ;  every  nHiicle<reeBis>io'mov«  ;  the  jvi^i^^i' ^mWy 
amd  the  iimfntaruUs  vigor  corpi'h  are  fo  evidently  diicernibtei 
1^  we  iee:  tbfi  preachy  animated  by  the  c^fe  l^e  is 
^^g^d  i«i,  ^and  provoked  \>j  dbe  idle  fiqpeiftitionsy  an4  va» 
rjbusldolatries  of  fte  Athenians., 

'  But,  as  it.  Was  a  cuftbm'  amongft  the  Romans,  to  rehearfc 
Ijaflkular  (peeches  to  a  fel^ft  number  of  friends,  and,  as 
Flint  prottiilfes,-  m  idfis' point j  to  obey  the  commands  <rf 
CfSR^AiLis,  kt  nScjuft  totiieh  \ipon  what  Tvlly  (ays  vmete 
the  ohie^  beivo^S'-Qf  sua  oratkaty  exclufive  of  a£Uon,  acid 
without  afiy  ^rega^d  ta  ^  fpeajtipr,;  but  to  the  fpeecji.  "  »  Ai^ 
^*.  oration,  according  to  that  author,  muft  in  fome  mea^ 
**  furefet9ff  itf?lf,ftt^c^&rtf  ^W^/«^/yW^y«<9.*  "byhav-r 
"  ing  a  kind  of  colour,  and  tmElure  of  its  own/^  "  The 
^  ftyle  of  it  iwinlt  be  fmooth*  eafy,  and  polite,,  not  only  hi 
^ '  fome  parts  and  branches^  but  throughout  the  whole.  H 
*'  muft  be  drawn  u^p  in  fiich  a -inannef)  that  k,n\ay  delightj 
**  and  not  cloy  the  audience ;  all  ambiguous  phrafes,  low 
•'  turns,  and  afFedlations  of  witticifms,  are  to  be  avoided, 
**  and  none  but  the  choiceft  words  are  to  be  made  ufe 
**  of,  and  thofe  {6  difpofed  and  ranged,  as  to  found  full 


_   *,    .    ^    *  Cicero  dc  Oratore,  Lib.  z. 


t*  and 
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^  ancj  harmonious  to  every  ear^'*  Thcfe  srfe  pette&icm 
neceflary  to  every  fpeech,  whether  pronounced  in  public  or 
in  private,  whether  ftanding  or  fitting,  whetheJr  to  many  or 
to  few ;  becaufe  they  are  perfeftions,  that  will  appear  with- 
out the  advantage  of  aftion  j  and  for  the  negle£t  of  wbich^ 
the  beft  a6Hon  cannot  make  amends* 


EPISTLE     XX:. 
Pliny  to  Calvisiusi 

OPEN  your  purf^,  CalVisIus  *  I  have  si  korf 
to  tell  you  .wdrdi  gold ;  nay,  I  have  more 
than  one ;  for  one  ftcwy  reminds  me  of  others,  nor 
does  it  fignify,  with  which  I  begin.  Verania,  the 
wife  of  Piso,  lay  dangeroufly  ill  t  (I  mean  Piso^ 
who  was  adopted  by  Galea.)  Regulus  came  at 
that  time  to  fee  her.  Obferve,  in  the  firft  place,  the 
confummate  impudence  of  the  man,  to  vm€  a  fick 
lady,  though  he  had  been  the  declared  enemy  of  Ae 
hufband,  and  always  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  wife* 
However,  a  vifit  had  been  nothing ;  but  he  feats 
himfelf  clofe  to  her  bed-fide,  then  queftions  her  on 
what  day,  and  at  what  hour  Ihe  was  born  ?  When 
Ihe  had  told  Jiim,  he  compofes  his  countenance,  fixes 
his  eyes,  pouts  his  lips,  counts  upon  his  fingers,  be- 
gins to  compute  :  what  ?  nothing  but  how  long  he 
might  keep  th#  miferable  woman  in  fufpence.  "  You 
•*  are,  fays  he,  in  your  grand  climafteric :  but  yotr 
**  will  outlive  it  j  of  which  that  you  may  be  more 
**  abfolutely  certain,  I  will  conlult  a  K)othfaycr^ 
**  whofe  knowledge  I  have  frequently  experienced.*^ 
This  faid,  he  puts  it  in  immediate  execution,  an  J 
perfi)rmi^  a*  facrifice ;  then  afiSrms,  that  the  entrailar 
were  as  propitious,  as  the  ftars.  Verania  credulous, 
becaufe  in  danger,  mdces  a  codicil  to  her  ¥^11,  in  \diich 
ftie  appoints  Regulus  a  legatee.  Soon  after  fhe  grow$ 
worfe,  and  finding  herfelf  paft  all  hopes,  fhe  crie« 
"'    ^  Qji  out 
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out  with  her  lateft  breath,  "  O  that  wicked,  that 
**  treacherous,  that  more  than  perjured  villain,  who 
^*  has  perjured  himfelf,  although  he  fwore  by  his 
«  fon*s  head.*^ 

This  is  an  oath,  which  Regulus  makes  ufe  of  nd 
lefs  wickedly,  than  frequently ;  and  by  which  he 
calls  down  the  anger  of  the  gods,  whom  he  pro- 
vokes by  darly  perjuries,  upon  the  head  of  bis  un- 
happy boy. 

The  rich  confular  Velleiu's  Bl/esus  finding  him- 
'  felf  extremely  ill,  in  that  ficknefs,  which  prpved  his 
Jafti  was  defirous  to  alter  his  will.  Regulus,  who 
.  from  a  new  will  expefted,  that  fomething  might 
poffibly  accrue  to  himfelf,  elpecially  as  he  had  lately 
taken  great  pains  to  infinuate  himfelf  into  BLiEsus^ 
was  perpetually  entreating  and  befeeching  the  phyfi- 
cians,  that  they  would  find  out  fome  method  to  pro-r 
long  the  life  of  this  dear  man.  But,  as  foon  as  the 
new  will  was  figned,  he  altered  his  countenance,  and 
Ijpoke  in  another  ftrain  to  the  fame  phyficians:  "  How 
*'  long,  fays  he,  will  you  torment  this  miferablc 
*'  mortal  ?  Why  will  you  hinder  him  from  dying, 
*Vwhen  your  whole  art  cannot  keep  him  alive?'* 
BLiEsus  dies,  and,  as  if  he  had  overheard  Regulus, 
did  not  leave  him  a  mite. 

Two  ftories  furely  are  enough,  unlefs  by  the  fcho- 
laftic  law  you  infift  upon  a  third.  I  have  it  ready 
upon  the  fame  theme.  Aurelia,  a  woman  of  high 
drels  and  parade,  was  about  making  her  will  5 
and  at  that  time  had  drefled  herfelf  in  one  of  her" 
fineft  fiiits  of  cloaths.  Regulus,  when  he  came  to 
witnels  the  will,  faid  to  her,  "  Let  me  intreat  you 
*'  to  leave  me  diefe  fumptuous  garments."  Aure- 
lia imagined  he  was  injeft,  but  he  feriou/ly  perfifted 
in  his  requeft :  in  fliort,  he  obliged  the  lady  to  open 
her  will,  and  to  bequeath  him  the  cloaths  fhe  then 
wore ;  nay  whilft  Ihe  was  writing,  he  obferved  every 
fyllable,  and  looked  over  her  to  fee,  if  jQbe. really  be- 
queathed 
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queathed  him  the  legacy.  But  Aurelia  is  alive  and 
well  5  though  he  forced  her  to  aft  towards  him,  as 
if  flie  had  been  at  the  point  of  death  :  and  thus  he 
catches  at  inheritances  and  legacies,  as  if  he  deferved 
them. 

But  why  do  I  Hay  any  longer  in  a  city,  where 
knavery  and  falfhood  meet  with  far  greater  rewards, 
than  either  modefty  or  virtue  ?  Look  at  Regulus, 
who,  from  a  poor  mean  creature,  has  raifed  himfelf 
by  his  villainies  to  fo  plentifvil  a  fortune,  that,  as 
he  told  me  himfelf,  he  confulted  his  ftars  once,  to 
know  how  foon  he  Ihould  be  worth  *  fix  thoufand  great 
iefterces,  and  he  found  by  the  facrifice,  the  entrails 
of  which  were  double,  that  he  fhould  be  worth  twice 
that  fum.  And  he  certainly  will,  if  he  goes  on,  as 
he  has  begun,  in  this  moft  wicked  kind  of  impofi- 
tion,  by  making  the  laft  wills  of  other  people  fub* 
fervient  to  his  own  diftates  and  defires.    Adieu* 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Thefe  ftories,  at  the  time  they  were  told,  when  many  of 
the  perfons  mentioned  were  living,  the  chara£ters  known, 
^nd  every  circumftance  perfeftly  underftood,  muft  have  afc 
forded  great  matter  of  fpeculation  and  raillery  at  Rome. 
-They  have  not  loft  their  value  in  the  fpace  of  iijOxkn  hiln-* 
dred  years.  The  colours  are  ftill  ftrong  and  lively,  and  we 
are  prcfcnt  at  the  fcene  betwixt  Regulus  and  Vbrania  : 
;We  fee  him  fitting  by  her  bed-fide  :  we  view  him  a£ting  the 
part  of  an  aftrologer,  and  cafting  a  figure  upon  his  fiqgers  : 
He  mutters  to  himielf,  he  afiumes  an  air  of  wifdohi,  he  en-; 
quires  into  her  age,  and  the  hour  of  her  birth ;  and  he 
pra&ifes  all  the  myfterious  arts  of  a  fecond  fighted  conju<k 

*  [SexterttHmfexcenties]  amount  to  more  than  four  hundred  zxA 
eighty  four,  thoufand  pounds  of  oux  money.  There  were  two 
forts  of  feilerces,  the  gre2((  and  the  fmall ;  th^  former  of  whick 
|u:c  here  Ijpoken  of.. 
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fer.  So  far^we  may  laugh,  but  what  malcjes  the  hypoa'ltt 
more  ferioufly  deteftable,  is  to  find  by  the  laft  words  of  V^^ 
JIANIA,  that  he  had  pawned  the  life  of  his  fon  ifihi  ptr 
JalutemfiUi  pejerajfet']  in  fanftion  of  his  avaritious  defign^^ 
and  in  fupport  of  his  confummate  hypocrify.  The  RegfiS 
of  our  days  pawn  their  fouls,  and  fwear  to  falfhoods  by  tftt. 
liope^  of  their  faivation :  and  thou^  the  affeverations  are 
difierent,  they  are  made  to  ferve  the  feme  iniquitous  pur* 
pofes,  and  tlwy  generally  meet  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 

//&,  ut  in  periculo,  credula  :  "  She  credulous,  like  a  per* 
**  fon  in  danger."  Here  is  an  evident  inftance  of  Pliny'i 
good-nature.  The  words,  ut  in  periculo,  are  inferted  merc-» 
^r  to  defend  a  lady,  whofe  behaviour  ftood  in  great  need 
ioF  fome  apofosy :  for  if  Regulus  had  been  the  declared 
enemy  of  her  huftand  Pi  so,  and  after  his  death  had  been 
equally  odious  to  herielf,  [Marito  inimidjjimus^  ipji  invi'* 
Jiffimusl  nothing  but  the  fear  of  dying  could  have  excufed  % 
conduct  fo  unbecoming  the  widow  of  Pi  so,  and  fo  deroga- 
tory to  a  woman  of  fenfe. 

BLiESX78  moriturj  Reguo  m  tantulum  quidim  :  *'Blje« 
^'  sus'dies,  hot  a  riut^.forjSLEGULUs."  I  dare  fay,  who- 
ever looks  into  this  epiftle^  -lyill  be  much  rejoiced  at  the 
difappomtment  of  Regulus.  Ticfre  ia  Tomething  fo  ex- 
.  tremely  ungenerous  and  cruel  i*  wifliing  for  the  convulfive 
pangs,  and  laft  groans  of  our  felloW  creature ;  that  it  muft 
be  a  nature  favagely  brutal  Xo,2Av^t  of  any  fuch  thoughts  2 
imd  yet  this  was  a  diaraSer  y«ry/<oniiribn  at  Rome.  The 
Hieredipeta  are  ihcqiuehtly  mentiDitcd  by  moft  of  the  claflic 
authors.  Tiie  JBfth  &tyr  of  tiie  fecond  book  of  Hor  ace^ 
and  the  latter  end  of.  jiJViNA«*'s  twelfth  &Cyr,  are  entirely 
upon''diat  to^.  Ben.  JoHivibv  lias  alio Jj^rmed  his  Vot-- 
pme  upon  the  fame  plan^  vtfaou^CoRlSACClo  is  ftill  a  more 
extraordinaiT  mifer  than  &£G1jlvs.  The  whole  comedy 
ifaews  to  wnat  a  {utdi.qf  sjnckednefs  and  folly  this  particular 
^)edk  of  avarice  can  ^rive/masikind. 

TTib*  ftory  of  Aurelia  gives  u»iftill  a  farther  infight 
into  REGtJLUs,  who  condefcends  even  to  beg  old  cloaths, 
cather  than  not  be  entitled  to  a  legacy^  It  iS  a  maxim  witb 
the  avaritious  to  get  whatever  they  can  :  they  think  no- 
thing too  mean  to  afk,  nothing  too  fordid  to  wifh  for.  Ar 
covetous  man  has  fo  voracious  an  appetite,  and  fo  quick  a 
idigeftion,  that  he  can  never  be  fatisfied.  His  defires  are 
Jike  a  whirlpool,  ready  to  fyyrallpw  up  whatev^  floats  within 

"         '  reach. 
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reacht  and  to  take  in  every  ftraw  and  atom,  diat  comet 
within  tiie  circle.  But,  if  we  were  glad  to  find  REGULti3 
(hiftrated  in  his  expectations  of  a  legacy  from  Vellejus 
BljESUS*  it  will  be  fome  pleafure  to  imagine,  that  Aurk- 
liA  outlived  him,  or  that  fhe  wore  this  particular  rich  fuit 
■©£  doaths  ■  long  enough  to  reduce  it  into  a  tattered  legacy 
W  >t''her  death, 

*  It  was  the  cullom  in  Englaiid,  wittuu  thefe  hundred  yeara,  to 
leave  fuits  pf  cloatlu  as  legacies  to  paiticnlar  frifcods  and  rt- 
laiions. 


7' 


TIk  End  of  the  Second  Book. 
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PLINY'S   EPISTLES, 
BOOK    in, 

EPIS.TLE     I. 
J* ^  m Y-to  Calvisjus. 

1^  Cannot  recoHeft,  that  I  have  ever  fpcnC 
"'I  my  time  more  aerecabiy  than  lately 
^  with  Spubinna  :  inibmuch,  .that,  if  I 
IC^J'  ''^^  to  grow  old,  there  is  no  inan, 
-^  whom  I  mould  think,  at  that  period  of 
life,  more  worthy  of  my  imitation, 
Notfung  can  be  more  remarkably  diftinguifhed  than 
his  way  of  living  ;■  and,  as  I  take  delight  in  obieiy-! 
ing  the  regular  courie  of  the  planets,  I  have  the  tame 
fort  of  pleafure,  in  confidering  the  decent  order,  ia 
Which  men  pafs  their  days,  efpecially  men  in  years. 
In  young  men,  perhaps  fome  irregularity  and  dif* 
prder  may  i^ot  b^  unbecoming:  buc-in  the  down* 

hiU 
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hill  of  life,  all  things  fiiould  be  carried  on  iinoothlj 
an4  methodically.  The  time  of  in^ftfy^rs'^^'jB^ 
fed,  and  the  allurements  of  ambition  are'ie^iw 
ftiameful.  ■'^'■'■■^ 

Spurinm'a  keeps  to  this  rule  moO:  religioiiny^U|  ■ 
the  greateft  trifles,  triiles,  if  they  wei'e  not  his  ^h 
cmproyment;  he  moves- round  in  one  unvariecJj'aK 
tipn,  and  rcgvilarity.  .  ^ 

';;In  a.  morning,  he  remains  foroe  time  niminafir^ 
ia-^  bcii :  Jki  caDa,  for  ^s  cioaths  about  eigl^  i^ 
"* " ''- ,  aiiti  t^^Ji  waHc  gejicrally  of  three  mil^,:;j^ 
vt  the  fciefcife  of  «s  body,  buj:  or"  liis"  m'm'i . 
.  i  .iri^aids  are  with  him,  they  ■ccov?:''.c  iiid  dif- " 
p^  upoWarious,  ufefbl,  and  Bolite"(uL)i.£!:s*  if  ]^ 
is  alone,  a  book  is  readtb  RirrT'/'ffHch  h  fometimes 
the  cale,  even  when  his  friends  are  prefent,  provided 
they  (hew  no  averfion  to  it.  As  loon  as  he  coihcs 
in,  he  fits  down  ;  and  then  again  fome  book  is  taken 
up,  or  fome  converfation,  preferable  to  a  book,  is 
purfued  :  after-  which,  he  goes  out  in  his  chariot, 
and  takes  with  him  his  wife,  a  woman  of  fingular 
merit ;  or  elfe  one  of  his  fri^ds  j  and  of  late  1  was 
the  perfcn.  It  is  then,  then,  you  enjoy  the  fweets 
of  his  private  converfation  :  it  is  -tfien  he  opens  to 
you  the  ftories  of  antiquity  :  what  adlions,  what  men 
no  you  hear  of  ?  whjt  precepts  do  you  then  imbibe  f 
But,  whilfl:  you  kam,  fo  atcellontly  tempered  is  his 
modefly,  he  does  not  feem  to  difitate.  After  an  ex- 
jcurfion,  in  this  manner,  of  about  feven  miles,  he 
walks  again  a  mile  j  and  then  repofes  himfelf,  or 
goes  up  to  his  chamber  to  'write ;  for  his  writings, 
both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  are  maftcrly,  efpecially  nis 
lyrics.  His  poetry  is  fo  wonderftilly  fweet,  fo  eafy, 
and,  at  the  iame  time,  fo  gay,  that  the  coily  addi- 
tioiral  graces  it  can  receive  arc  from!  the  unfulHed  cha- 
racter of  the  author.  When  they  bring  him  word, 
that  the  hour  'of  batlung  is  ohhc,  which,  in  winter, 
M  «t  three  o'clock  in  the  altemoon,  <and,  -in  fammer, 
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■itveo,  if  iliere  is  7S>  vmd^  he  walks  quite  iindrefibd 
in  the  ibn  ^  and  k^ieo  plajrs  at  temds  yiokntly^  and 
for  1  long  tifne  together.  This  ds  a  kind  of  exercife; 
which  he  ufes  as  a  weapon  agadnfl:  the  attacks  of  old 
age.  After  bathing  he  goes  to  bed,  chufing.  not  t» 
eat  the  moment  he  comes  out  of  the  bath.  In  the 
mean  while,  fomcthing  anrafing  and  of  no  confe- 
quence  is  read  to  him ;  and  his  friends,  during  all 
this  mtitrv^  are  at  iibetty  tio  divert  themfelves,  ei- 
ther in  the  fame  mJiMHefi,  or  in  atnjr  >other  they  dxdkk 
When  fupper  is  fcnned,  you  find  it  no  Icfs  neat  thaft 
frugal,  -and  the  whole  fervice  is  in  pure  antique  filve'r. 
He  has  like\vTfe  a  fet  df  Corinthian  plate,  which  he 
fometimes  ufesj  but  feem^  rather  to  be  pleaTed  widji 
itt  than  proud  of  it.    We  are  often  entertained,  at  ' 

fupper  with  a  comedy  i  t^at  even  pkaiures  may  b^ 
fe^ned  with  Audy;  The  itippcr  generally  ^speakSiiA 
lapon  the  night,  'Cwn  in  fummar  r  and  ^  a  Hiad 
l^igAened  out  by  fo  tnuch  p6Mtene6  can  ^eVer  2^ 
•pear  tedious.  By  thefe  iheahs,  he  has  liis  heariiq' 
and  eye-%ht  entire,  and  his  body  is  ,pef fef&y  ^tft^V^s 
and  vigorous,,  although  he  is  turned ;  of  .icYen^  Jer 
ven.  The  only  m^rk  of  age  ke  di  Jcovers,  is  j^fifr 
ilence.  My  wiihea<  and  my  thot^ts,  4ead  me  4:0 
^ok  &rwaFd  to  this  kind  of  jife^  \dkch  I  am  dotdv 
mined  to  «ntcr  wpqin,  with  thfe  ittmoft  ^agernefe,  an 
foon  as  I  am  fo  fkr  advanced  in  years,  that  I  can 
plead  a  fuflicient  excufe  for  nly  retreat.  In  the  meah 
while,  I  am  engaged  In  a  multiplicity  of  bufine^;  in 
which,  .however,  I  comfort  my&lf  with  the  ooample 
jof  Spurjnna  :  £b>r  he  alfo,  is  long  (ts  he  thought  he 
was  in  honour  obliged,  applied  hhn&lf  t;o  the  fervice 
tjf  the  fta«e :  he  has  pafifed  through  the  feveral  ttiih 
•giftracies,  he  Tias  ^oTemed  provinces,  and  he  has 
earned  by  his  toil$  the  tranauility,  which  he  ndir 
poUefles.  I  fet  riiylelf,  therefore,  the  fame  courfe, 
#md  the  lame  boundaries  :  and  I  'declare  this  to  you, 
ynder  my  Ja^g^  thSLtf^  if  I  iho^.go  l^^^pnd  the  li- 
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'mits,  I  have  prcfcribcd,  you  may  have  full  commi!l& 
lion  tx>  call  me  back,  to  be  judged  by  my  own  let* 
ter ;  and  command  me  to  retire,  whenever,  you  thmk 
I  fliall  not  run  the  hazard  of  being  rejn-oached  for  my 
idlenels.    Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

This  letter  is  full  of  latent  beauties,  but  they,  here  and 
there,  feem  to  want  a  litde  help  to  bring  them  forward,  and 
to  refcue  them  from  obfcurity.     Concifeneis    in    ^miliar 
letters  is  not  only  allowable,  but  almoft  inevitable  ;  and  yet 
Pliny  fbmds  condenmed  of  never  fittiing  down  to  write  an 
eptflle,  without  an  intention  of  publifhing  it.    Admitting 
the  accufadon  to  be  true,  he  fat  down  to  a  very  good  pur- 
pofe  ;  and  the  polite  world  are  much  obli^d  to  him,  for  the 
pains  he  has  taken,  to  tranfinit  his  thou^ts,  with  eleguice 
and  corre£l;ne(8,  to  poflerity.    But  I  am  apt  to  think  he  had 
no  fucb  defi^ :  bis  heart  flowed  through  his  pen ;  and  if 
•    his  fentiments  are  more  refined,  his  turns  more  eafy,  and  hb 
Ayle.  more  delicate  dian  ordinary,  thefe  beauties  are  owing 
to  the  excellence  of  bis  genius,  and  the  perfedion  of  his 
nature  ;  and  not  to  that  vanity,  which  makes  a  man  try  to 
appear  better  and  wifer,  than  he  really  is,  either  in  inclina* 
tion,  or  capacity.    It  is  true,  Pliny  iefires,  that  this  letter 
to  Calvisius  may  be  kept :  but  ^what  is  his  motive  for 
•that  requefl  ?  It  is  to  be  kept  as  a  witnefs  againfl  himfelf,  as  a 
-check  to  his  ambition,  and  as  a  curb  to  his  purfuit  of  pub^ 
lie  honours.    He  thinks,  there  is  a  time,  when  even  glory 
may  be  fatiatcd ;  and  he  refolyes  to  retire,  when  the  labour^ 
of  the  day  have  juftified  his  Impatience  for  the  evening's  reft. 
But  if  he  fhould  fall  into  a  very  common  error,  of  being^ 
unwilling  to  quit  the  reins  of  power,  and  to  repofe  within 
the  chariot,  which  he  had  driven,  he  inti^ats  Calvisius, 
to  ftop  him  in  his  career  of  grandeur,  by  producing  this  epiftle, 
and  fetting  before  his  eyes  the  pifliure  of  the  wile  Spurin- 
NA,  thus  drawn  by  himfelf;  as  the  portrait,  he  fhould:  vdfh 
to  refemble  in  the  decline  of  years,  cum  induftria  fera^  et.tur^ 
pis  ambitio  eft  :  "  When  induflry  is  ill  timed,  and  ambition 
*•  is  a  reprpach.'* 

The  ftrange  diforder,    in  which  P  L  i  N  Y  's  epiftles  are 
thrown  toget^ier,  ig  never  enough  tP  be  rc^etted^    No  cha- 

radtersj^ 
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raaers,  unlefs  fuch  as  happen  to  be  contained  in  one  letter^ 
are  preferved  entire ;  no  hiftorical  ia£b  are  conned^ed  ;  no 
iinity  of  time,  or  place,  is  confidered :  ferious  reflexions^ 
amuiing  trifles,  public  ads,  and  private  buflnefi^  are  all 
blended  together  with  as  little  (kiU,  or  confideration,  as  was 
ever  beftowed  upon  any  author.  But,  not  to  dwell  .upon 
obfervations,  that  will  neceflarily  occur  too  often,  through- 
out this  work,  let  us  remember,  that  in  the  feventh  epiftle 
of  the  preceding  book.  Vest  Ricius  Spur  inn  A  is  repre- 
fented  to  us,  returning  in  melancholy  triumph^  on  the  lofs 
of  his  fon  CoTTius,  from  a  peaceful  vi£tory  he  obtained 
€>ver  thofe  German  favages,  the  Brufferi ; 

A  race  unpolifhM,  but  inur'd  to  toil. 

Rough  as  their  heaVn,  a^fid  barren  as  their  foil  *• 

The  trite  comparifon  of  old  men  to  the  fetting  fun,  is 
very  juft;  becaufe  their  glory  dazzles,  when  their  heat  haa 
no  longer  influence :  but  thev  never  appear  more  awfully 
venerable,  than  when  they  nave  run  their  race  of  vigour^^ 
with  univerfal  applaufe ;  and  are  retired,  to  enjoy  their  prize 
of  fame,  with  huniili^,  and  in  peace :  or,  as  *^  Homer 
has  defcribed  them,  wnen  from  warriors  they  become  coun- 
feUors,  when  their  ftrength  of  body  is  fucceeded  by  an  equal 
ftrength  of  mind,  and  when  they  can  look  upon  me  charms 
of  beauty  with  the  eye  of  prudence,  and  not  of  love. 

Vestricius  Spu&inna  is  defcribed  in  this  epiftle,  as 
an  old  man,  of  an  excellent  difpofition.  He  had  fpent  his 
youth  in  military  a^ons,  and  in  the  foldierly  fendce  of  his 
country :  he  had  feen  various  revolutions,  and  had  outlived 
feveral  emperors:  and  having  received  from  Trajan,  the 
honour  of  an  equeftrian  ftatue,  he  retired  to  his  country 
ieat,  and  pailed  his  life  in  the  temperate  and  regular  manner 
defcribed  in  this  epifUe ;  a  manner,  which  captivated  Pliny 
fb  extremely,  that,  not  to  ufe  his  own  words  a^in,  we  may  . 
exprefs  his  thoudits,  and  wiflies,  in  the  following  admiraw 
lines,  from  Mr.  Dn  yoen  : 

So  would  I  live,  fuch  gradual  death  to  find. 
Like  timely  fruit,  not  ihaken  by  the  wind, 

•  FaKTOH.  ^  ScsHoMBR.  Hiad.  3.  f,  146. 

J  But 
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Boc  ripdv  drbfipiiie  fbom  tbe  hpkh  kn^fa. 
And,  djruigy  nothing  to  mjkM  vnooid  owe 
Thus  datly'chaiigB^,  wkh  a  Gutter  tafte 
Of  Ids'iiing  '}of^  I  hjr  depces  woiiU  wafte. 
StiU  ouittiDg  ground  by  uopercciv'd  decay. 
And  fteal  ■qrfelf  from  life,  and  mek  away. 

E  P  I  S  T  L  E    n. 
Pliny   to   Maximus. 

WH  A  T  I  Ihould  readily  have  offered  to  any 
of  your  friends,  if  my  power  were  equal  to 
yours,  J  now  think  I  haw  a  kind  of  right  to  rcqueft 
for  mine.     Arrianus  Maturius  is  a  man,  who 
makes  the  moft  confidend)te  figure  among  the  Alti- 
nates.    When  I  mention  him  as  a  peribn,  who  rnake^ 
die  moft  confiderable  figure,  I  do  not  mean  in  point 
0f  riches,  although  his  wealth  is  very  g^t ;  but  I 
loean,  in  nK)rality,  jyftice,  wilc£[>m,  and  prudence^ 
I  make  uie  <^  his  advice^  in  my  aflSurs,  and  of  hi3 
judgement,  in  nry  dudies  ^  becauie  he  excels  in  in* 
tse^ty,    truth,    and  experience.     He  loves  me,  (i 
think  I  can-fifri  no  ftronger  expreflion)  as  you  love 
me.     He  has  no  tfiirfk  for  preferment ;  and,  for  that 
reaibin,  has  kept  himlelf  in  the  order  of  knighthood, 
when  he  might  eafily  have  pfen  to  the  h^hefit  honours. 
Sut  it  is  my  part,  to  bring  him  forwara  wiith  ail  the 
lu&re  I  am  abk.    And  therefi^ie,   I  have  a  mclh 
earneft  defire,   to  dignify  him  without  his  expe^a- 
tion,  without  his  knowledge,  and  perhaps  ^ainft  his 
will.    But,  what  I  would  bcftow  on  him,  fhoidd  be- 
lug;hly  honourable,  but  no  way  burthenlbme :  a  fa- 
vour of  this  fort,  I  befeech  you,  to  grant  me'  for 
him,  as  fooa  as  any  opportUDitv  o&rs..   You  will 
find  me,  you  will  fi^d  mm,  moft  gratefUUy  fcr^blc 
of  the  obligation  :  for,  although  he  has  made  no  fuch 
requeft^   h^  will  receive  it  :with  as  much  gratitude, 
as  if  he  had.    FarewelL 
•-  OBSER- 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

The  intimacy  beti»^een  Puny  and  Abjuanus  Matu^ 
Bjus  appears  from  the  many  epifllcs,  addrefied  by  the  for- 
mer to  me  latter.    To  fum  them  up  together :  the  iecon4 
epiftle  of  the  firft  book^  the  elevenjth  and  twelfth  epiffle3  of 
the  fecond  book,  the  eighth  and  twelfth  epifiles  of  the  fourtl^ 
book,  the  fecond  epiiUe  of  the  fixth  hook,  and  the  tt^n^ 
firft  epiftle  of  the  eighth  book  are?  all  written,  Or,^  at  leaf^' 
entitled  to  Arrianus,  and  ought  to  have  been  placed  to^ 
gether,  if  method  or  order  had  been  pr«ferved  in  any  one  edi^ 
tion  of  the  author  before  us.  The  p^utkular  requeft,  made  by 
Pliny  for  his  friend,  is  not  fpeciiied,    He  leaves  the  choice 
aqd  diJ^IItion  of  it  to  Maximus,  and  oqly  afks  for  an  em- 
ployment of  honour,  dignity,  and  eafe.     There  is  a  politer 
peis  in  this  epiftle,  that  prevents  all  commendation,   an4 
beipeaks  its  own  praife.    It  is  writtca  to  Gavius  MAi^i^ 
Mus,  who  was  pi^bably  at  this  time  Prof  iff  us  PrtgtoriL 
commander  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  or  colonel  of  the  lifer 
guard ;  an  office  of  great  truft  and  nearnefs  to  the  emperored 
perfon.    It  was  firft  inftituted  by  Augustus,  and  was  e3& 
aftly  anfwerable  to  the  matter  of  horfe  under  the  dicSbtors. 
There  niay  be  occafion  to  fpeak  of  Gavius  Maximus 
hereafter  ;  but,  the  furmize  of  what  dignity  he  bore  at  this 
junfture,  may  not  be  improper,  as  it  is  plain  from  the  letter 
itfelf,  that  the  power  of  GaVius  muft  have  been  very  ex- 
tenfive,  fince  Pliny  applies  to  him,  as  to  a  perfon,  who 
could  beftow  upon  Arrianus,  almoft  what  emplo3rment 
he  pleafed.     Let  us  enquire  into  fome  particulars  of  Arri- 
anus.   There  are  xnaay  perfons  of  that  name.    Arria-* 
NUS  MaturiuSjJJVb  fubjeft  of  this  epiftle,  was  bred  iq) 
at  the  feet  of  Epictetus,  whofe  principles  he  fo  ftronghr 
hnbibed,   that  he  himfelf  made  afterwards  a  confiderabic 
figure  as  a  philofopber  \  and  was,  befides,  a  leasned  geo.«> 
grapher,  and  an.vxceUent  hiftorian«    He  was  by  birdi.  m 
Afiatic ;  bom.  at  Nuvmedia^   the  capital  city  of  Bitiynia^ 
jBiit  Qur  author  (peaks  of  him  here  as  an  inhabitant  of  j/iii* 
num^  the  fituation  of  which  is  thus  gLvea.us  by  Pliny^  the 
elder,     Saqukur  decima  wh  Italiaj  Adriatico  mart  appojita  \ 
CUIUS  Venetia  :  JJuvius  Sibs  ex  montibus  Tarvifanis  :  oppidum 
'Jbinum^  &c.     "  The  next  is  the  tenth  region  of  Italyy  op^ 
*^  ppfite  to  ^^Adriiiric  iea:  in  dus  «tgio8  U^^nwttd.;  Ae 
s  .  *'  river 
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<^  river  Stiis  rifing  from  the  Tarvifanian  mountains :    tJu^ 
^  dUtj  Ahinumj  &c/'    Thus  we  fee  it  was  placed  upoa 
the  Adriatic  fhore,  and,  according  to  Strabo,  near  Ra* 
vmna  *  :  the  mins  of  it  are  ftill  to  be  feen  upon  the  river 
Sili.    There  is  no  account  given,  whj  Akrianus  fettled 
at  Jkinutiu    The  beauty  of  the  place,  which  is  fpoken  of 
by  Martial  \  mi^  poflibly  have  been  his  inducement : 
but,  by  what  can  be  coileded  from  this  epiftle,  the  date 
whereof  is  no  ways  to  be  afcertained,'  he  lived  there  pri-^ 
vately ;  and  rather  illuftrious  in  charader,  than  in  ftation  ; 
rich,  not  powerfril ;  void  of  ambition,  but  full  of  gratitude 
for  favours  conferred;  capable  of  any  employment,  defir-^ 
ous  of  none ;  fond  oi  retirement,  but  ready  to  ferve  his 
country,  when  called  upon.    Pliny,  ever  eager  to  bring 
forw^  a  g^us,  endeavours  to  reconunend  Maturius  to 
die  affe£tion  of  Maximus.    It  is  reafbnable  to  believe,  he 
jiicceeded  in  his  defign,  and,  by  this  letter,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  grandeur,  and  thofe  honours,  which  Arria-t 
Nus  afterwards  enjoyed  ;  for  hiflory  afiures  us,  diat  his  ex- 
traordinary merit,  and  great  capacity,  raifed  him  to  the  d^* 
luty  6f  a  conful,  and  the  government  of  Cappadoday  under 
the  emperor  Adrian. 

*  Vid.  Strabo.  Lib.  5.  *  Lib.  4.  Epig.  25.' 


EPISTLE     m. 
Pliny  to  Corelli aHispull A« 

I  Am  really  in  doubt,  whether  I  mofHoved,  of 
admired,  that  great  and  good  man,  your  fadier; 
For  your  own  fake,  and  in  honour  to  his  memory,  I 
retain  the  greateft  afFedtion  for  you ;  and  therefore, 
it  is  impoiiible  for  me  not  to  defure,  and  to  endea- 
vour, as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  that  your  fon  fhould 
be  like  his  grandfather.  I  confefe,  I  fhould  chufe  to 
Have  him  refemble  his  grandfather,  by  his  mother : 
not  that  I  am  ignorant,  that  his  grandfather,  on  the 
father's  fide,  was  a  man  of  eminence  and  reputation : 
father  too,  and  his  uncle,  were  both  of  diflinr 

guifhed 
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guifhed  charafters;  He  will  certainly  refcmtle  all 
his  relations,  if  he  has  the  advantage  of  a  proper*, 
liberal  education ;  in  which  the  chief  point  is  tne  per- 
fon,  from  whom  he  is  td  receive  his  nrfl:  impreflions. 
His  infancy  has  hitherto  kept  him  within  the  wills  of 
your  own  houfe;  and  he  has  had  matters  at  home, 
where  therig  was  little,  or  rio  room,  to  make  danger- 
ous, or  indeed  any  miftakes  :  but  his  ftudies  muft 
now  bring  him  forward,  beyond  thofc  limits  ;  and  it 
is  time  to  look  out  for  a  Latin  profeflbr  of  rhetoric^ 
whofe  fchdaftic  difcipline^  whofe  modefty^  ftnd  whofe 
virtue  arfi  manifeftlV  apparent.  Our  young  man,  a- 
mong  the  other  gifts  or  nature,  and  rortune,  has  the 
recommendation  of  a  beautiful  perfon ;  which  makes 
it  neceflary,  that,  in  this  dangerous  part  of  life,  his 
mailer  fhould  not  only  be  a  preceptor,  but  a  guar- 
dian, and  a  guide.  I  think,  1  may  venture  to  point 
out  to  you  Julius  Genitor.  I  lov6  him ;  but  that 
love  of  him  by  no  rtieans  blinds  my  judgement,  but 

Eroc^eeds  from  it.  He  is  a  man  irreproachable  in 
is  morals.  Mid  grave  in  his  deportment;  perhapl 
too  ftridl  for  me  licentioufnefs  of  thefe  times,  lliere 
are  many,  from  whom  you  may  be  informed  of 
his  power  in  eloquence.  His  rtiann6r  of  foeaking 
has  a  certain  freedom,  and  opennels,  that  difcovers 
itfelf  at  once.  The  outward  appearance,  indeed, 
of  a  man's  life,  does  not  fhew  the  inward  laby- 
rinths, and  deep  receflcs  of  the  foul :  in  that  relpcft 
let  me  be  anfwerable  for  Genitor.  Your  fon  is 
fure  to  hear  nothing  from  him,  but  what  will  be  im- 
proving. He  is  fure  to  learn  nothing  from  him,  of 
which  he  ought  to  remain  ignorant  j  and  he  will  be  . 
taught  by  him,  as  often  as  he  would  by  you,  or  by 
jne,  how  much  he  ought  to  fet  his  anceftors  before 
his  eyes,  and  how  many  great  and  noble  names  he  i^ 
to  keep  up  and  fuftain.  Deliver  him  then,  under 
the  aulpicious  favour  of  the  Gods,  to  this  preceptor, 
who  will  firft  form  his  manners,  and  afterwards  teach 
Vol.  I.  R  Kvscw 
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.  him  eloquence :  for,  without  morals,  eloquence  is  a 
dangerous  art.    Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

This  epiftle  naturally  leads  our  thoughts  to  education,  the 
moft  difficult  point  in  the  world  to  be  condudled  with  that 
nice  degree  of  wifdom,  which  is  neceflary  towards  bringing 
youth  to  a  proper  maturity  and  perfedtion.  Chjldreh,  like 
various  (bits  of  trees,  are  to  be  trimmed  and  pruned  at  dif- 
ferent feafons,  according  to  the  radical  principles  of  their 
nature.  Such,  who  fprout  out  too  exuberantly,  and  grow 
wild,  are  to  be  kept  down  and  confined,  rill  they  fall  into 
form  and  regularity.  Some,  again,  will  not  come  forward 
without  great  nouriihment,  much  fun-fhine,  and  conftant 
encouragement.  Thofe  only  are  to  be  thrown  out  of  the 
garden  of  education,  who  are  never  likely  to  make  a  head, 
and  whofe  fap  lies  all  at  the  bottom. 

The  authors,  who  have  written  on  the  fubjed  of  educa- 
tion, are  numerous ;  and  they  all  agree,  as  indeed  they  ail 
muft,  that  the  perfon,  who  is  to  have  the  immediate  infpec*- 
rion  and  care  of  ayoungman,  ought  to  be  as  diftinguifhed  fpr 
morals,  as  for  knowledge ;  and  as  ftri<^  in  virtue,  as  dili- 
gent in  ftudy.  Thefe  are  the  exa<Sl  fentiments  of  Pliny, 
m  this  epiftle  to  Corellia  Hispulla. 

E  P  I  S^  L  E     IV. 

Pliny  to  Macrinus. 

ALTHOUGH  I  have  met  with  approbation, 
in  ,what  I  have  done,  both  from  my  friencis, 
who  were  prefent,  and  from  the  general  voice  of  man- 
kind, yet  I  look  upon  it  of  great  coniequence  to 
me,  to  know  your  fentiments  :  for,  as  I  fliould  have 
wifhed,  before  the  affair  was  undertaken,  to  have 
had  your  advice ;  fo,  now  it  is  over,  I  no  lefs  earn- 
•  efUy  defire  to  receive  your  opinion.  When  I  was 
gone  into  Tufcatrf^  to  execute  a  public  work,  at  my 
own  expence,  and  had  received  my  pafs  as  treafurer, 
'  the  deputies  from  the  province  of  Andalufia^  who  in- 
tended to  complain  of  C-fficiLius  Classicus,  during 
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fee  time  of  his  being  proconful  therej  petitioned  the 
fenate  to  appoint  me  for  their  advocate.  My  col-  ' 
legues  in  the  treafury,  my  beft  and  moft  affeftionatc 
friends,  endeavoured  to  excufe  and  exempt  me  from 
that  burden,  by  reprefenting  the  neceflity  of  my  at- 
tendance for  the  difcharge  of  our  common  duty; 
The  decree,  which  pafled,  upon  this  occafion,  in 
the  fenate,  was  very  much  to  my  honour.  It  was, 
that  "  I  fliould  be  advocate  for  thefe  provincials,' 
*'  if  they  could  obtain  my  own  confenft'*  The 
deputies,  being  again  brought  into  the  fenate,  re- 
newed their  requeft,  in  my  prefence,  that  I  fhould 
be  appointed  their  advocate  -,  imploring  the  benefit  of 
my  faithful  afliftance,  which  they  had  experienced  a- 
gainft  Massa  BiEBius  ;  and  alledging  the  right  they  • 
had  to  my  patronage.  A  loud  ana  unanimous  aflent 
of  the  fenate  followed;  fuch  as  ufually  foreruns  the 
pronouncing  their  decrees.  Upon  which,  I  thus  ad- 
drefled  my lelf  to  the  fenate  :  "  Confcript  fathers^ 
^^  I  now  no  longer  think,  that  I  offered  any  juft  rea- 
"  fons  of  excufe.'*  Both  the  modefty,  and  the  man- 
ner of  my  fpeech,  pleafed  them.  Not  only  the  con- 
fent  of  the  fenate,  although  that  chiefly,  but  other 
motives,  of  lefs  value  indeed,  though  many  in  num- 
ber, brought  me  to  this  refolution.  I  remembered^ 
that  our  anceftors  ufed,  of  their  own  accord,  to  pro- 
fecute  the  injuries  offered  to  their  private  and  vparti- 
'cular  guefts ;  for  which  reafon,  I  thought  it  much 
more  Ihameful,  to  give  up  the  rights  of  public  hofoi- 
taUty.  Befides,  when  I  recbUefted,  how  many  dif- 
ficulties, and  even  dangers,  I  had  undergone,  in  my 
former  afliftance,  in  the  caufe  of  thefe  yindatujians^  \l  '  ^ 
feemed  neceflfary  for  me,  to  pref^rve  the  memory  ^of 
my  paft  fervices,  by  adding  to  them  a  new  inftance 
of  friendfliip.  For,  fuch  is  the  nature  of  mankind^ 
that  the  gratitude  for  all  former  obligations  is  lofty 
unlefs  you  continue  it  bv  adding  new  favours ;  and 
though  you  have  often  obliged,  yet  one  denial  is  for 
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ever  remembered.  I  was  farther  induced  to  this  un- 
dertaking, becaufe  Classicus  was  dead,  and  confe* 
quendy  the  accufation  of  a  fenator,  which,  in  cafes 
of  this  kind,  is  ufually  the  moft  irkfome  and  difagree- 
able  part  of  the  duty,  was  removed.  I  imagined^ 
therefore,  I  fhould  gain  as  much  reputation  by  this 
caufe,  without  making  any  enemies,  as  if  Classi- 
cus were  ftill  alive.  Laftly,  I  thought,  if  I  dif- 
charged  this  office  for  them  now,  a  third  time,  I 
might  more  eafily  find  an  excufe,  if,  hereafter,  they 
fliould  happen  to  complain  of  any  pcrfon,  againft 
whom  I  ought  not  to  appear.  For  fince  we  muft 
put  fome  period  to  all  our  offices  of  friend  (hip,  wc 
can  then  affiime  that  liberty  with  a  better  grace^ 
when  we  have  prepared  the  way  to  it  by  many  form- 
er ads  of  kindnels. 

You  have  heard  the  motives  of  my  refolution  :  it 
remains,  that  you  give  your  judgement  on  one  fide, 
or  the  other ;  in  doing  which,  the  honeft  freedom  of 
your  diffent  will  be  equally  as  agreeable  to  me,  as  the 
authority  of  your  approbation.     Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Although,  at  firft  fight,  this  cpiftlc  may  fcem  to  carry  in 
it  an  air  of  vanity,  yet,  upon  examination,  it  will  be  found 
to  have  none.  Vanity  confifts  in  an  urnieceflary  boaft  of 
our  own  merits,  or  of  praifes  beftowcd  upon  us,  whether 
well  or  ill  grounded.  This  was  not  Pliny's  cafe.  He 
writes  to  a  friend,  to  condemn,  or  approve,  what  he  had 
done.  He  cannot  then  avoid  telling  the  fafts  as  they  were  ; 
and  he  makes  no  proud  comments  upon  thofe  fads,  but  mo- 
deftly  fays,  that  the  unanimous  confent  of  the  fenate,  given 
in  a  manner  much  to  his  honoiu*,  joined  to  fome  other  con- 
^  fiderations,  induced  him  to  undertake  the  caufe  of  the  Anda^ 

lujiam  :  an  account  of  which,  though  it  ought  to  have  pre- 
ceded this  letter,  will  be  found  in  the  ninth  epiftle  of  this 
book. 

Legati  provincia  Baticaj  quefluri  de  proconfulatu  C^CILII 
ClassicIi  advocatum  me  ajinatu  pitierunt :  ^^  The  Legates 
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**  of  the  province  of  Baetica  moving  for  an  enquiry  into  the 
^^  proconfulfhip  of  CiEciLiusCLASSicus,  claimed  me,  in 
*•  the  fenate,  as  their  advocate."     The  athmatus^  in  the 

E>rimitive,  uncomipted  ages  of  Ronuj  fignified  not  only  the 
awyer,  but  the  friend ;  a  difinterefted  perfon,  who  undcr-^ 
took  the  defence  of  his  client,  upon  the  principles  of  gene^ 
rofity,  and  the  motives  of  true  honour ;  one,  who  afted  not 
only  without  view  of  reward,  but  abfolutely  from  a  defire 
of  relieving  the  opprefled,  and  giving,  not  felling,  juftice  to 
the  injured.  As  bribery  and  bafenefs  made  their  way  into 
the  ftate,  the  office  of  advocate  became,  like  other  offices^ 
mercenary  and  venal.  Tacitus  exprefly  fays,  me  quid'- 
quam  publiae  nurcis  tarn  venak  fuit  quam  advo^atorum  per^ 
fidia  •  :  *'  Among  even  commodities,  that  bore  a  public 
*'  price,  nothing  was  fo  avowedly  faleable  as  the  wavering 
**  faith  of  the  advocates/*  That  hiftorian  then  goes  on  to 
mention  a  Roman  knight,  named  Samius,  who,  finding, 
that  he  had  been  betrayed  by  his  advocate,  fell  upon  his 
own  fword  in  the  houfe  of  the  betrayer  :  an  ill-judged  kind 
of  revenge,  and  of  the  fame  fort  with  that  romantic  piece 
of  honour  in  the  PruJJian  officer,  who,  being  ftruck  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment  by  the  prince  royal,  drew  out  his  piftol, 
and  (hot  himfclf.  If  death  is  to  enfue  in  thefe  cafes,  let  it 
fall  upon  the  guilty,  not  the  innocent ;  or,  to  quote  the 
words  of  a  modern  author,  *'  If  I  am  to  die,  it  (hall  be  for 
*^  ridding  the  world  of  an  arrant  villain."  But  the  Anda^ 
lujians  knew  Pliny  fo  well,  that  they  requcfted  him  as  an 
advocate,  in  the  original  fenfe  of  the  word.  They  defired, 
he  might  appear  openly  as  their  friend,  becaufc  they  were 
fure,  he  would  aft  honeftly  as  their  lawyer. 

lit  darer  provincialihus  patronusj  fi  ah  ipfo  mt  tmpetraffint : 
*'  The  fenate  declared,  that  I  fliould  be  a  patron  to  the  pro- 
**  vinces,  if  they  could  prevail  upon  me  to  aflume  that  cha- 
*'  rafter."  The  word  patronus  here,  like  the  preceding 
word  advocatus^  refers  to  the  fenfe  and  meaning  it  bore,, 
when  the  patroni  were  firft  inftituted  at  Rome.  The  clients 
conftantly  (heltered  themfelves  under  the  wings  of  their 
patrons,  and  were  to  be  protefted  by  them  from  all  birds 
of  prey  whatever :  fo  that  patrocimi  fcedusy  ^ich  was 
urged  by  the  Andalufiam  in  regard  of  Pliny,  was  the  league 
of  patronage,  the  indifpenfable  tyc  from  the  patron  to  his 

9  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xi.  cap.  5. 
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client.  •'  You  became  formerly,  faid  the  Baticiy  our  pa- 
5^  tron  :  we  had  the  happinefs  to  be  your  clients  :  the  facred 
«  covenant  flill  fubfifb  between  thefe  two  relations,  and 
'*  you  ought  not  to  break  your  part  of  that  covenant,  fince 
^*  we  never  failed  in  ours/' 

Veniebat  in  mentem  prions  noftros  etiam  Jingukrum  hojpitum 
injurias  accufationibus  voluntariis  exfecutosy  quo  defarmtus  ar-r 
bttrabar  publici  hofpitii  jura  negfigere  :  *•  I  could  not  avoid 
*'  recollefting,  mat  our  anceftors  voluntarily  punifhed  and 
5*  brought  to  juftice  the  perfons,  who  had  infringed  privatp 
<'  hofpitality  :  their  refentments  extended  to  individuals :  I 
'<  ibould  deem  it  thio'efore  unconunon  bafenefs  in  me  not  to 
f  *  protedl  the  public/*    Hofpitality  was  one  of  the  reigning 
virtues  among  the  ancients :  the  laws  of  it  were  efteemed 
facred  and  inviolable.    Romulus  fet  the  firft  example  of 
public  hofpitality  to  his  people,  by  making  his  new  colony 
an  afylum  for  all  ftrangers,  who  would  refort  to  it.    The 
(jfreeks  have  two  expreflive  words,  to  fignify  public  and  pri? 
vate  hofpitality.  The  firft  they  caltn^olma*  the  laft 'i^»o|fri«. 
The  duties  or  private  hofpitality  were  friendfhip,  proteftion^ 
faith,  aiid  entertainment ;  and  we  may  obferve  by  this  epiftle, 
liiat  the  Romans   looked   upon  themfelves  fo  indifpenfably 
bound  to  the  difcharge  of  thefe  duties,  that  they  voluntarily 
undertook  the  caufe  of  their  guefts,  and  avenged  the  wrongs, 
that  the  ftrariger  had  fuffered,  even  before  he  had  been  re-: 
ceived  within  their  gates.     *'  If  then,  fays  Pliny,  our  an- 
.*'  ceftors  afted  in  this  generous  manner  towards  particular 
.**  perfons,  how  much  more  ought  I  to  exert  myfelf  in  de- 
*^  fence  of  a  whole  people,  each  of  whom  I  may  look  up- 
*^  on  as  my  client,  my  gueft,  and  my  friend  ?"  . 

The  other  parts  of  this  letter  need  no  explanation  ;  they 
are  unhappily  too  true.  It  mjuft  be  allowed,  that  the  rcfufal 
of  any  one  requeft  blots  out,  and  utterjy  defaces  all  former 
obligations :  fuch,  alas !  is  the  general  ingratitude  of  man- 
Jcind.  Nor  has  Pj.iny  lefs  reafon  on  his  fide,  where  he  fays, 
it  is  dangerous  to  provoke  a  fenator.  Great  men,  like  bees, 
muft  remain  undiflurbed  in  their  cell  j  for  whoever  provokes 
one  of  the  fwarm,  runs  the  hazard  of  heing  flung  by  the 
whole  hiye,  at  Icaft,  by  the  majority. 
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E  P  I  S  T  L  E    V. 
Pliny  to  Macer. 

J"  ' 

I  Am  extremely  pleafed,  that  you  read  my  uncle^s 
books  fo  diligently,  as  to  be  defirous  to  procure 
them  all,  and  to  know  exaftly,  of  what  books  he 
has  been  the  author.  I  will  perform  the  part  of  an 
index ;  and  will  alfo  point  out  to  vqu  the  order,  in 
which  they  were  written  :  a  piece  of  knowledge,  that 
canriot  be  unacceptable  to  the  learned. 

When  he  had  a  command  in  the  army  *,  he  com- 
pofed  a  treatife,  of  equal  Ipirit  and  correfltnefs,  con- 
cerning the  art  of  managing  the  javelin  on  horfeback. 

Two  books  on  the  life  of  Pomponius  Secundus, 
in  whofe  affedtions  he  had  always  held  a  very  particu- 
lar place ;  and  therefore  thefe  memoirs  were  written 
in  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  fuch  a  friend. 

Twenty  books  of  the  wars  of  German^^  in  which 
he  has  included  all  the  wars  we  ever  had  with  the 
Germans.  He  began  this  performance  when  he  was 
an  officer  in  Germany^  and  was  admonifhed  to  it  by  a 
dream  ;  for,  in  his  fleepi  he  faw  the  figure  of  Dru-« 
sus  Nfiko  ftand  before  him,  who,  after  having  ex- 
tended his  conquefts  over  the  greateft  part  of  Germany^ 
died  there.  The  apparition  recommended  the  me- 
mory of  his  actions  to  my  uncle,  and  entreated  him 
to  refcue  his  name  from  the  injury  of  oblivion. 

Three  books,  entituled,  ^be  men  of  letters.     Their 
bulk  required  them  to  be  divided  into  fix  volumes ;    , 
and  in  thefe  he  begins  with  the  orator  in  his  cradle, 
and  perfefts  him  at  the  bar. 

^  The  latin  is,  Cum  frafeilus  aUe  miHtaret.  Each  wing  of  the 
Roman  army  had  a  prsefe^t  appointed  by  the  conful,  who  go* 
yerned  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  legionary  tribanes. 
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In  his  younger  years,  under  Nero's  government, 
he  wrote  eight  books,  concerning  the  doubtful  fi» 
giircs  of  grammar.  The  flavery  of  thofe  times  had 
rendered  all  performances  of  a  freer  and  a  higher  na-^ 
ture  dangerous. 

One  and  thirty  books,  that  arc  a  continuation  of 
AuFiDius  Bassus*s  hiftory. 

•  Seven  and  thirty  books  of  natural  hiftory  :  a  dif* 
fiifivc  work,  learned,  and  not  lefe  diverfified  than  na- 
ture itfelf. 

You  wonder,  how  a  man,  fo  conftantly  employed 
in  bufinefe,  could  write  fo  many  volumes,  many  of 
which  were  upon  fuch  nice  fubjefts ;  and  your  wonder 
will  ftill  encreafe,  when  you  are  told,  that  he  was  a 
. .  jdeader  for  fome  years,  and  that  he  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty  fix.  The  reft  of  his  time  was  filled  up,  and 
embarrafled  by  thofe  great  employments,  which  his 
favour  wjth  teveral  of  our  emperors  procured  him  : 
but  he  was  a  moft  piercing  genius,  incredibly  fond  of 
knowledge,  with  the  clofeft  application. 

He  cojiftantly  began  his  nc^urnal  lucubrations  at 
the  feaft  of  Vulcan  •  ;  not  becaufe  it  was  an  aufpi- 
cious  feafon,  but,  becaufe  it  was  a  proper  time  for 
ftudy  :  in  the  fummer,  at  the  beginning  of  the  night ; 
but  in  winter,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or,  at 
lateft,  at  two,  ofi^n  at  twelve  at  midnight.  He 
ipade  his  hours  of  fleep  perfeftly  convenient  ^ ;  fome- 
times,  between  his  hours  of  ftudy,  and  fometimes, 
as  foon  as  they  were  over.  Before  it  was  day,  he 
waited  on  the  emperor  Vespasian,  who  allotted  his 
nights  alfo  to  ftudy ;  and  from  thence  he  proceeded 
'  to  execute  the  orders  he  had  received  :  then  he  re-» 
turned  horn?,  and  again  employed  his  fpare  time  in 
lludy.    After  dinner,  a  meal,  which,  according  to 

f  The  Fuicanaiia  bsKgan  on  the  twenty  third  of  Auguft, 

^  lEiT^t  ftme  lonmt  paratiffim*    Some  editions  have  it,  fomni  pai^r 

ajprni,  **  fi  little  fl^p  fufficed  l^m."  The  &*  fcems  nioft  fuitabl^ 
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the  cirfbm  of  our  anceftors,  he  made  light  and  eaiy, 
in  the  fununer,  if  he  had  any  leifure,  he  lay  down  in 
the  fun,  whilft  a  book  wa^i  read  to  him  ;  upon 
which  he  criticifcd,  and  tpok. out  particular  paflages: 
for  he  never  read  any  thing  without  making  an  .  ex- 
tr.^ft  of  it ;  it  being  his  conftant  faying,  that  "  no 
*^  book  was  fo  bad,  but  fomething  might  .be  learned 
^*  from  it."  After  having  thus  bafked  himfelf  in 
the  fun,  he  commonly  bathed  in  cold  water,  and 
then  eat  a  little,  and  flept  lels.  Then  again,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  new  day,  he  ftudied  till  fupper  time^  and. 
during  fupper  a  book  was  read,  and  curfory  remarks 
made  upon  it.  I  remember,  when  one  of  his  friends 
reprimanded  the  perfon,  who  was  reading,  for  fome 
wrong  pronunciation,  and  obliged  him  to  begin  a^ 
gain,  my  uncle  faid  to  his  friend,  "  Did  you  underr 
**  ftand  what. he  read  ?*'  to  which  the  other  replied, 
**  he  did ;"  "  why  then,  rejoined  my  uncle,  would 
*^  you  force  him  to  begin  again  ?  we  have  loft  above 
*'  ten  lines  by  your  interruption.*'  So  parfimonious 
was  he  of  his  time.  In  fummer,  he  rofe  from  fupper  ' 
before  it  was  dark  ;  in  winter,  foon  after  the  dole  of 
night :  and  this  as  pundhially,  as  if  it  had  been  an. 
jndifpenfible  law  j  nay,  he  did  it  amidft  all  his  bufi- 
nefs,  and  the  hurry  of  the  city.  In  the  country,  the 
time  of  bathing  only  was  exempt  from  ftudy.  When 
I  mention  bathing,  I  mean  the  time  when  he  was  ac- 
tually in  the  bath  :  for,  whilft  he  was  rubbed  and 
wiped,  he  either  heard  fomething  read  to  him,  or 
diftated  fomething  to  others.  Upon  a,  journey,  re- 
leafed,  as  it  were,  from  the  care^,  which  at  other 
times  molefted  him,  he  appliijd  himfelf  to  this  finglc 
labour  only.  His  amanuenfis,  who  went  with  him, 
with  a  book,  and  all  the  implements  of  writing,  wore 
gloves  upon  his  hands  in  winter,  left  the  feverity  of 
the  weather  fhould  make  him  lofe  any  time  :  and,  fo^ 
that  reafon,  my  uncle  himfelf,  when  in  Rome^  was 
jilways  carried  in  a  ch^>    I  remember,  I  was  once 
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reprimanded  by  him  for  walking.    "  You  need  not^' 
**  fays  he,  mifpend  your  hours  in  this  manner  :"  for 
he  thought  all  time  loft,*  that  was  not  employed  ifr 
ftudy.     By  this  conftant  application  he  finiftied  fo 
many  volumes  -,  and  left  me  one  hundred  and  fixty 
books  of  choice  remarks,  written  on  both  fides,  and 
in  a  very  fmall  hand,  which  makes  them  ftill  more 
numerous.     He  told  me,  that,  when  he  was  gover- 
nor in  Spaifiy  he  might  have  fold  thefe  commentaries^ 
to  Lartius  Licinius,    for  four  hundred  thoufand 
fefterces ' ;  and  at  that  time  they  were  lefs  voluminous. 
Does  he  not  feem  to  you,   upon  knowing  how 
much  he  has  read,  and  how  much  he  has  wrote, 
never  to  have  been  in  any  public  poft,  nor  ever 
in  favour  with  any  one  of  our  emperors  ?    Again, 
when  you  hear,   with  what  afliduity  he  profecuted 
his  ftudies,  does  he  not  feem,  neither  to  have  read, 
nor    to    have  wrote  enough  ?    For,    what   would 
not  thofe  employments  hinder  ?    or,    what  would 
not  fuch  application  effeft?  I  always  fmile,   there- 
fore, when  they  call  me  ftudious,  who,  in  compari- 
fon  of  him,  am  the  idlefl:  man  alive ;  and  yet  it  is 
only  when  compared  to  him  ;  for  the  fervices  I  am 
employed  in,  towards  the  public,  and  towards  my 
friends,  take  up  all  my  hours.     But,  which  of  thofe, 
who  dedicate  even  their  whole  life  to  literature,  when 
compared  to  him,  would  not  blulh,  as  if  they  had 
pafled  their  time  in  fleep  and  indolence  ?  I  have  run 
out  my  letter  into  a  tedious  length,  though  I  only 
intended  to  write,  what  you  required,  a  lift  of  the 
books  my  uncle  left.  However,  I  am  confident,  that 
what  I  have  told  you  will  be  as  acceptable '  as  the 
books  themfelves  :  becaufe  thofe  particulars  may  ex- 
cite you  not  only  to  read  them,  but  may  fpur  you  up 
to  an  emulation  of  equalling  him,  in  lome  branches 
pf  his  labour.     Farewell. 

*  ^adringentis  milHbus  nummum]  equal  to  3229/.  3;.  4//. 
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OBSERVATIONS, 

Nulla  dies  fine  librd^  was  the  maxim,  which  feems  to  have 
governed  the  elder  Pliny's  ftudies :  and  yet,  from  amongfl 
the  many  volumes  he  wrote,  none  have  efcaped  down  to 
our  times,  except  his  natural  hiftory ;  a  work  of  greater  Iz^ 
bour  than  reputation.     Monfieur  Bayle  condemns  him  as 
too  credulous  an  author  ;    and  Monfieur  Roll  in,    who 
fpeaks  more  advantagcoufly  of  him,  fays,  he  is  full  of  faults. 
He  was,  in  fome  meafure,   excufable  for  his  credulity,  as 
,  he  was  of  a  religion,  that  led  him  to  believe  innumerable 
abfurdities :  and  his  faults  may  claim  fome  indulgence,  as 
he  wrote  on  fubjedb,  which  were  then  extremely  difficult 
and  dark.     Of  aJl  parts  of  learning,  natural  philofophy  has 
received  the  greateft  improvements,  within  thefe  latter  ages. 
No  real  knowledge,  no  true  infight  into  the  works  of  na- 
ture, could  poffibly  be  attained,  from  the  confufed  notions 
^d  dark  expreffidns  of  the  old  philofophers  and  fchoolmen : 
but,  from  the  time,  that  experimental  philofophy  has  been 
cultivated  among  us,  a  noble  foundation  has  been  laid  for 
difcoverixig  the  true  methods,  which  almighty  God  has 
thought  fit  to  eftablifh,  in  carrying  on   his  wife  purpoies 
throughout  this  material  world.     Our  faculties  are  permitted 
to  m^e  as  great  a  progrefs  in  thefe  difcoveries,  as  the  ftate 
pf  our  condition  here  requires  ;  and  farther  we  cannot,  be- 
caufe  we  need  not,  go.     Therefore,  in  matters  purely  fpe- 
culative,  where  the  good  of  mankind  is  not  concerned,  per- 
haps thofe  determinations  in  philofophy,  which  feem  to  us 
perfeftly  well  founded,   and  built  on  rocks   immoveable, 
may  hereafter  be  as  much  decried,  as  tlie  notions  of  Pliny 
and  Aristotle  are  at  prefent.    However,  Pliny,  not- 
withftanding  the  unfafliionablenefs  of  his  philofophy,    ftill 
preferves  fome  degree  of  veneration :  he  is  often  quoted  ; 
and,  perhaps,  is  moft  entertaining  where  he  is  leaft  ufeful. 
He  was  a  man  bred  up,  we  find,  to  arms  and  erudition  5  he 
made  a  confiderable  figure  in  the  camp  and  at  the  council- 
board  ;  and  was  greatly  efteemed  by  Vespasian  and  Ti- 
Tus.     His  manner  of  life,  and  a  lift  of  all  his  writings, 
are  more  particularly  fpecified  in  this  epiftle,  than  in  any. 
other  place  :  but  the  wonder,  at  his  having  written  fo  mucn 
on  fuch  difficult  fubjefts,  and  amidft  fuch  conftant  bufinefe,, 
in  fome  meafure  ceafes,  when  we  recolleft  the  works  and 
lemployments  of  our  ov^n  covuitrymani  the  great  lord  Bacon; 
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EPISTLE     VI. 
Pliny  to  Catilius  Severvs. 

I  Have  bought  lately,  out  of  the  money,  that  fell 
to  me  by  inheritance,  a  Corinthian  ftatue.  It  is 
all,  indeed  -,  but  handfome,  and  done  to  the  life> 
according  to  my  judgement ;  which,  though  little  in 
all  things,  in  theSfe  fort  of  things,  is  leaft  :  however, 
I  pretend  to  underftand  this  particular  figure.  It  is 
naked  ;  and  the  faults,  if  it  has  any,  appear  open 
to  cehfuire  :  tjie  beauties  too  appear  as  openly  to 
praife.  It  reprefents  an  old  man,  (landing  upright. 
The  bones,  the  mufcles,  the  nerves,  the  veins,  and 
the  wrinkles,  carry  in  them  all  the  appearances  of 
life.  The  few  fcattered  hairs  upon  the  head  are  falling 
off ;  the  forehead  is  large,  the  face  fhriveled,  the  neck 
kan,  the  arms  lank,  the  breads  flat,  the  belly  con* 
trafted. 

The  back  difcovers  the  fame  figns  of  age  as  the 
fore  part ;  and  the  brafs  itfelf,  by  the  colour  of  it, 
bears  all  the  marks  of  a  true  antique.  In  fhort,  the 
whole  is  fuch  a  mafter-picce,  as  mufl:  attraft  the  eye 
of  the  moft  knowing,  but  mufl:  abfolutely  captivate 
the  unflcilful  ;  which  induced  me,  novice  as  I  ani  in 
thefe  curiofities,  to  make  the  purchafc.  But,  I 
bought  it  not  to  adorn  my  own  houfe,  having  as  yet 
no  Corinthians  there,  but  to  put  up  in  one  of  the 
moft  remarkable  places  of  our  native  foil,  and  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  preferable  to  any  odier.  It  ap- 
pears an  offering  worthy  of  the  temple,  worthy  of 
the  God.  Do  you,  therefore,  with  whom  my  re- 
quefts  always  find  weight,  undertake  this  piece  of 
trouble,  and  order  a  pedeftal  to  be  made  immedi- 
ately, out  of  what  marble  you  pleafe,  whereon  may 
be  contained  my  name,  and  my  titles,  if  you  think 
they  ou^t  to  be  added.    I  will  fend  you  the  ftatue 

by 
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by  die  firft  perfon,  who  will  be  troubled  with  the 
carriage  of  it ;  or,  what  you  would  rather  chufe,  I 
will  bring  it  myfelf :  for  I  intend  to  niake  an  ex- 
curfion  to  you,  if  the  bufinefs  of  my  poft  will  give 
me  leave.  I  fee  joy  in  your  looks,  when  I  promife 
to  come ;  but  you  contract  your  countenance  again, 
when  I  am  forced  to  add,  I  can  ftay  only  fbme  few 
days :  for  the  fame  reafons,  that  hinder  my  coming 
fooner,  will  prevent  my  longer  ftay.    Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Horace  defcrlbes  a  man,  going  mad  after  anticnt  ftatues  ; 
Infanit  veteresjlatuas  Damasippus  emendo. 

« 

**  While  antient  ftatues  Damasippus  buys, 
^^  His  reafon  he  difcards,  to  pleafe  his  eyes.*^ 

And  the  fame  eager  love  of  antique  ftatues  prevailed  in  Pli- 
ny's davs,  as  is  now  prevalent  among  the  virtuofi.  The 
ftatue,  nere  defcribed,  is  of  a  very  old  man ;  and  every  part 
is  fo  minutely  fpecified,  that  we  behold  the  figure  of  age 
before  us.  A  melancholy  profpe£l  at  beft  !  To  leave,  there- 
fore, a  more  agreeable  idea  upon  the  mind^  the  reader  will 
accept  of  a  copy  of  verfes,  written  upon  the  pedeftal  of  a 
modem  Diana. 

I. 

See,  where.  Diana's  radiant  charms 

In  all  their  poVr  confeft. 
Reprove  the  ^e  her  beauty  warms. 
And  check  each  wilhful  breaft. 

2. 

Well  may  the  marble,  taught  by  art. 

Each  forward  hope  controul. 
For  while  her  fmiles  attra^  the  heart, 
Her  chaftnefs  wins  the  foul, 

3.  Her 
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^  Her  meek,  and  half  averted  eye. 
To  each  beholder  tcUs, 
Virtue  can  pafEon's  fuit  deny, 
And  with  her,  viitufe  dwells. 


Yet  while  theGoddefs  I  furvey, 

I  burn  with  fierce  defire  : 
What  eyes  can  o'er  fuch  beauty  ftray  i 
What  heart  refift  the  fire  i 


.  1 


To  her  I  run  with  eager  pace,  ,  . 

^d  c^  het  air  my  owii  -, 
But,*  lifelefs,  to  my  warrtx  embrace 
She  proves  a  very  ftone. 

6. 

Oh!  that PiGMALiON*s  fete  were  mine. 

And  to  indulge  my  tl^me,   ., 
Some  pitying  god;  with  breith' divine, 

Woula  animate  th'e  ftaifte. 

7-' 

My  goddefs  thourfi  trahrfbrni'd,  might  (hard 

The  fame  flie  had  of  old, 
Might  fhine  to  all  like:m2lrble  fair. 

To  all,  bat  me,  as  cold. 


<.'a 
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EPISTLE.  VII. 

Pliny  to  Caninius  R u f u s. 

IAm  juft  now  told,  thatSiLius  Italic  us  h^ 
ftarved  himfelf  to  death,  at  his  country  houfe 
near  Naples.     The  caufe  was  his  ill  health.     He  fuf- 
fered  fo  much  by  a  cancerous  humour,  which  was 
become  abfolutely  incurable,  that  he  grew  weary  of 
life,  and  haftened  his  own  end,  with  a.  conftancy  not 
to  be  moved.     He  was  blefled  and  happy  to  the  laft 
daySof  his  life,  except  in  the  lofs  of  the  younger  of 
.his  two  Ions  :  however,  he  has  left  the  elder,   the 
worthier  man  of  the  two,  in  a  flourifliing,  and  even 
in  a  confular  (late.     He  had  fuUied  his  charadler  in 
the  time  of  Neblo  :  he  was  thought  to  have  accufcd 
feveral  perfons  officioufly.     But,  under  the  favour  of 
ViTELLius,    he  behaved  himfelf  wifely,    and  with 
great  humanity.     He  brought  away  with  him  a  large 
fhare  of  glory  from  his  Afiatic  proconfulfhip,  and  ex- 
punged the  blots  of  hisT  former  fe^erity,  by  a  moft 
commendable  retreat..    He  lived  among  the  greac 
men  without  ppwer,  and  without  envy.     He  was 
much  relpefted,  and  much  vifited,  out  of  regard  to 
his  perfon,  not  to  his  fortune,  even  though  he  often 
kept  his  bed,  and  was  always  confined  to  his  cham- 
ber.    Thofe  days,  which  he  did  not  employ  in  writ- 
ing,   he  fpent  in  learned  converfation.     He  wrote 
verfes,  with  more  pains  and  exadtnefs,    than   wit  : 
and  now  and  then,  to  try  the  opinion  of  mankind, 
he  repeated  fome  of  his  works  in  public.     At  length, 
he  retired  from  Rome,  his  age  prompting  him  to  Sch 
a  refolution,   and  fettled  himfelf  in  Campania  \   nor 
ftirred  from  thence,  even  upon  the  accefllon  of  a  new 
prince  to  the  throne.     The  emperor    deferves   the 
higheft  applaufe,  for  giving  fuch  a  liberty,  and  Ita* 
ticus  no  leis,  for  daring  to  ufe  it.    He  was  much 

taken 
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taken  with  all  fine  thin^  ;  in  which  he  was  mbrtf 
guided  by  appetite  than  judgement :  and  he  under- 
went cenmre  accordingly.     He  had  feveral  villas  in 
the  fame  country,  and  ne^efted  the  old,  as  foon  as 
he  became  enamoured  of  a  new  purchafc.    He  had 
in  each  villa  a  great  number  of  books,  ftatues,  and 
pidbures ;  and  thefe  he  not  only  enjoyed,  but  adored. 
The  ftatue  of  Vi  r  o  i  l  held  the  firft  place  in  his 
veneration.      He  celebrated  the  .  birth-day  of  that 
poet  with  greater  folemnity  than  his  own  ;  efpecially 
ztNapleSj  where  he  vifited  Virgil's  tomb  with  the 
feme  reverence,  as  if  it  had  been  a  temple.     In  this 
tranquil  ftate  of  Ufe,  he  outlived  his  leventy  fifth 
year,  rather  with  a  delicate,  than  an  infirm  conftitu- 
tibh :  and  as  he  was  the  laft  conful  made  by  Nero, 
fo  he  died  the  laft  of  ail  thofe  conliils,  whom  Nero 
had  made.    It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  as  he  died  the 
laft  of  Nero's  confuls,  fb  Nero  died,  when  he  was 
conful :  a  circumftance,  which  brings  into  my  mind 
the  tranfient  ftate  of  human  nature.     For,   alas  1 
what  is  fo  circumfcribcd,  what  is  fo  fhort,  as  the 
longeft  life  of  man  r  Does  it  not  feem  to  you,  as  if 
Nero  was  alive  but  yefterday  ?  And  yet,  of  all  his 
.  confuls,  there  is  not  one  remaining.     But,  why  do  I 
think  this  wonderfal  ?  Lucius  Piso,  the  father  of 
that  Piso,  who  was  barbaroufly  murdered  by  Vale- 
rius Festus  in  Africa^  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  did  not 
fee  any  fingle  man  in  the  fenate,  whofe  opinion  he 
had  demanded  when  he  was  conliil.     Within  fuch 
narrow  limits  are  the  lives  of  fo  great  a  multitude 
confined !  To  me,   therefore,    the  royal  tears,  fhed 
upon  a  refledion  of  this  kind,  feem  not  only  par- 
donable, but  worthy  of  praife ;   for  they  fay,  that 
Xerxes,  upon  a  review  of  his  immenfe  army,  wept 
to  confider,   that  of  fuch  a  number  of  men,  in  a 
very  littje  time,  not  one  would  be  living.    But  this 
ought  to  incite  us  to  employ  our  time,  fleeting  and 
tranfitory  as  it  is,  if  not  in  great  actions,  (for  thofe 

may 
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may  be  dcftincd  to  other  hands,)  yet  certainly  irt 
ftudy ;  and,  as  it  may  not  be  permitted  us  to  live 
long,  let  lis  leave  fbmething  benind,  to  fhew,  that 
we  have  lived.  I  know,  you  want  no  admonitions  : 
but  my  afFeftion  for  you  calls  upon  me  to  encouragp 
you  in  your  race,  as  you  have  ufually  encouraged 
me.  Noble  is  the  contention,  when  friends,  by  mu- 
tual exhortations,  ipirit  up  each  other  to  the  love  of 
immortality.    Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

VhiSYjf^^dkingoflT  Aticv  SfCiLjs^  Puh  intir  princtf^savU 
iatisjine poUntia^neinvidia.  Salutabatur^cQlibatur^multumqui 
in  leSiubjacens^  cubiculo  Jimpir^  non  exfortunaji  fnquinti  :  *<  VLt 
<<  lived  among  the  leading  men  of  chara£ler,  without  povftVi 
«*  and  without  envy.  His  perfon,  not  his  forttiiie,  attraftea 
^<  to  hin),  confined  as  he  was  to  his  bed,  many  vifits,  and 
**  much  refpeft."  Great  endowments  of  the  mind  arc  apt 
to  chami  us  into  compai&on,  where,  perhaps,  we  ou^t  to 
fliew  abhorrence,  or,  at  leaft,  contempt.  We  forget  th« 
villain,  and  adore  the  man,  who  may  be  compared  to  thei 
charafter  of  Jupiter,  a  mixture  of  power  and  vice.  But, 
in  truth,  no  abilities  can  make  amends  for  treachery ;  not 
can  the  beft  head  atone  for  a  bad  heart.  Pliny,  with  his 
ufual  humanity,  fays  all  in  defence  of  Italicijs,  that  can 
be  faid ;  nay,  he  even  fpeaks  diffidently  of  the  bafe  part  he 
had  a&ed :  Cndebatur  fpcnti  accufqffi.  ^^  He  was  fufpedled 
**  to  have  been  one  of  NsRo's  »  fpics  :  but  during  thd 
<^  reign  of  Vitrllius,  continues  our  author,  and  during  ' 
*^  his  own  proconfulihip  in  Afia^  he  ftood  firm  in  a  courfe  of 
•*  virtue ;  and,  at  laft,  by  a  well-judged  retreat,  wiped  otf 
•*  thofe  ftains,  which  his  former  milconduift  had  contraded." 
Pliny  is  miftakcn.  No  retreat  can  wipe  off  the  ftains  o^ 
villainy.  Virtue,  like  the  ermin,  will  die,  rather  than  ife- 
ceive  a  fpot ;  or,  to  confider  her  in  the  chara£ter  of  a  deity^ 
flie  expedb  a  conftant,  uninterrupted  facrifice;  and  (huts 
her  temple  for  ever  a^ainft  thofe  votaries,  who  forfake  it 
but  for  a  moment.  However,  the  future  behaviour^  and 
perfeverance  of  Italicus  might,  perhaps,  gain  him  a  per^ 

•  VidcTACiTiHift.  lib  5.  ^p.  6j. 
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miffion  to  ^^(L w^thiii  the  (bado^  of  thq  <)ofne.  Thejne<  i«l 
no  occafion  to.^at;ierJkto  any  izunute  particulars  ofj  his  cha-^ 
Aiisr ;  it  is  lufficiqntly  known.  Martial  celpbrates  hiraij 
often  5  and,'  in  the  forty  ninth  epigram,  oJF  the  eleventh  book, 
tells  us,  that  he  had  purchaftd  Txjjlly's  villa  at  Tufculum  ^1 
We  find  by  Puny,  that  he  had-various  country  feats,  and 
Y9S  cpnfequentlv  rich.  L  am  afraid,  he  made  hi$  fortune^ 
itnderN£R,ai  aldiqugh.  it  i$  certain,  he.  was.  defcended  of  a 
very  noble  .and  a  very  anciept  f<unily.  H^\s(as,bornin.the.xeigii. 
oT' Tiberius,  and  died  in  his  feventy  fixth  year^^  chufing 
death,  as  preferable  to  enduring  the  acute  pain  of  a  can- 
cerous fwelling,;  wjiich,  Gal^n  tells  us,  is  called  clavus^ 
becaufe  it  affefts  tlie  patient  with  the  fame  fenfation  of  tor- 
n\ei}t,  a$  if.  a  nail  w^s  fixedin  the  part. 

b;  Silkf  haec  magpicelebratmonumentaMaronis, 
Jvger^vffCundi  quiCiceronis  h^bet. 
Hsereden),  4omipati[}quc>  fui  tvimulique^  Larifque 
NoA  alium.  mallet;,  n?<?.M*rp,  nee.  Cicero. 

E  P>  t  S  T  L  E    VHij 

B  L  I  N  Y  /a.  %\iSL,  T  Q.Ji  1  U  S.X  R  A  N  Q^U  I  L  lu  U  S, 

YOU  aft  agreeably  to.  that  regard,  which  you ^ 
pay  me  in.ofher  inftanicesB  by  fo  earneft  a  foli-. 
Qtation,  that  I  wpuld , transfer  the.inUitary  tribunQ* 
fjiip,  which  I .  obtained  for .  you  from .  that  excellent. 
npian,  Neratius  Marcellus,  to  your  near  relation, 
GiESENNiusSiLVANus.    Be  affured,  that,  as  it; 
would  have  been  the.  gre^teft  pleafiire  to  me,  to  fe^^ 
you  a  tribune,  it  will  be  no  lefsTatisfaftory  to  me,  to, 
fee  another  in  that  office,  by  your  means.    I^or  I  can^ 
'  not  think  It  confiftent,  that,  wiule  I  am .  endeavour r 
ing  to  rajib  any  perfon  to  the  higheft  honours,  I  fhould) 
envy  him  a  charafter  above  all  honours,  that  of  a 
faithful  and  afFeftionate  relation.     And    lince  it  is' 
equally  excellent,  to  merit,  and  to  confer  benefits,  I^ 
fee  you  are  relblved  to  lay  claim  to  the  praife  of  both, 
by  giving  to  another  what  you  have  defejved  your- 

felf. 


fi  O  0  ic    ffi. 

may  be  deftined  to  odicr  hands,)  yet  certainly  lii 
ftudy :  and,  as  it  may  not  be  permitted  us  to  live 
long,  let  lis  leave  fbmething  boiind,  to  ihew,  that 
we  have  lived.  I  know,  you  want  no  admonitions  : 
but  my  aSe£tion  for  you  calls  upon  me  to  encourago 
you  in  your  race,  as  you  have  ufually  encouraged 
me.  Noble  is  the  contention,  when  friends,  by  mu- 
tual exhortations,  fpirit  up  each  other  to  the  love  of 
immortality.    Farewdl. 

OBSERVATIONS. 
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iatis  fine  potintia^jim  imn^a.  Sabitabatur^  c$Uuiturj  wmkumqui 
in  leHubjacens^  cubicuU  ftrnper^  run  ixforhma,^  frapunti  :  ^  H€ 
<<  lived  amoi^  the  leading  men  of  charader,  widiout  t)ower^ 
^<  and  widiout  envy.  lus  perfon^  not  his  fortune,  attraded 
<^  to  him,  confined  as  he  was  to  his  bed,  many  vifits,  and 
<'  much  refped.''  Great  endowments  of  the  mind  are  ap€ 
to  charm  us  into  compaffion,  where,  p«iu^J6,  we  oug^t  to 
fliew  abhorrence,  or,  at  leaft,  contempt.  We  forget  th« 
villain,  and  adore  die  man,  i^dio  may  be  compared  to  thei 
charaAer  of  Jupiter,  a  mixture  of  power  and  vice.  But, 
in  truth,  no  abilities  can  make  amends  for  treachery ;  nor 
can  die  beft  head  atone  for  a  bad  heart.  Pliny,  with  his 
ufual  humanity,  &ys  all  in  defence  dT  ItalicUs,  that  can 
be  &id ;  nay,  he  even  fpeaks  diffidendy  of  die  bafe  part  he 
had  a&ed :  Cndebatur  Jponii  accufajft.  ^<  He  was  fufpefbd 
<<  to  have  been  one  of  NsRo's  *  fpies  :  but  during  did 
*^  rdgn  of  ViTELLius,  continues  our  author,  and  during  ' 
*^  his  own  proconfuUhip  in  Afia^  he  ftood  firm  in  a  courfe  of 
*«  virtue ;  and,  at  lafl,  by  a  wellHudged  retreat,  wiped  ofF 
<<  thofe  ftains,  which  his  former  miicondud  had  contra^ed." 
Pliny  is  mifbken.  No  retreat  can  wipe  off  the  fbins  ot 
villainy.  Virtue,  like  die  ermin,  will  die,  rather  than  it- 
ceive  a  fpot  \  or,  to  confider  her  in  the  chara^r  of  a  deity^ 
flie  expefb  a  conftant,  uninterrupted  iacrifice;  and  (huts 
her  temple  for  ever  againfl  thofe  votaries,  who  forfake  it  < 
but  for  a  moment.  However,  the  future  behaviour  and 
perfeverance  of  Italicus  might,  perhaps,  gain  him  a  per<« 

•  VidcTACiTiHift.  lib  5.  ^p.  6j. 
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Vfiffion  to  ij^iijd^ w^thiil  tfuc  f^ado^  of  thq  <Jojnfi,  ThenSf  j«| 
no  occafion  to.^at,er.mtD  any  minute  particulars  of]  his  cha^^ 
A^r ;  it  is  lufficiqntly  known.  Marti.a.l  celebrates  hiniL 
often  ;.  and,*  i|i  the  forty  ninth  epigram.  oiF  the  eleventh  book, 
tfeUs  us,  that  he  had  purchajfed  TtrLLv's  villa  at  7«/i-«/R^m  **.* 
We  find  byPliNY,  that  he  had  various  country  feats,  and* 
^^  cpnfequentiy  rich.  I  am  afraid,  he  made  hi^  fortune^ 
,un4er  NER^Oi  aldiqugh.it  i$  certain,  he  was  defcended  of  ^ 
Yq7noble.and  a  very  ancient  fjunily.  H^\5^as,bornm.the^eiga; 
oT Tiberius,  and  died  in  his  feven^y  fixth  year^  chuflng 
death,  as  preferable  to  enduring  the  acute  pain  of  a  can- 
cerous fwelling,;  w^ich,  Gal^n  tells  us,  is  called  clavus^ 
becaufe  it  afFefts  the  patient  with  the  fame  fenfation  of  tor- 
n\ei}t,  a$  if.  a  nail  w^s.fixedin  the  part. 

\  Silifif  haec  magpicelebrat  monunienta  Maronis, 
Jvgf^ri^fi^undi  quiCiceron^s  h^biet. 
Hasredexi),  ^i^ipii.ti[»quc>  fui  tvimulique^  Larifque 
Noi^  alium.mall^t;,  h^^Mi^tq^  nee  Cicero. 

E  I?.IcS  t  L  E    VIII; 
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YOU  aft  agreeably  to  ^  that  regard,  which,  ypu, 
pay  me  m.of]ier'inftances9  by  fo  earneft  a  loii-. 
Qta;tion,  that  I  wpuW. transfer  twmUitary  tribune* 
fjiip,  which  t obtained  for. you,  from,  that  excellent, 
npian,  Neratius  Marcellus,  to  your  near  relation, 
GiESENNius  SiLVANus.    Be affurcd,  that,  asit^ 
would  have  been  the;  greeted  plealure  to  me^  to  fe^, 
you  a  tribune,  it  will  pe  no  iefsTatisfaftpry  to  me,  to, 
lee  ano.ther  in  that  office,  by  yaur  means.    I^or  I  can^ 
'  not  think  It  confiflieint,  thqt,  wtele  I  am .  endeayourr 
ing  to  rajfeafty  perfon  to  the  higheft  honours,  I  fhouU) 
envy  him  a  charafter  above  all  honours,  that  of  a; 
faithful  and  afFeftionate  relation.     And   lince  it  is 
equally  excellent,  to  merit,  and  to  confer  benefits,  I^ 
fee  you  are  relbl ved  to  lay  claim  to  the  praife  of  both, ' 
by  giving  to  another  what  you  have  delej ved  your- 

.  fetf. 


fclf.  Befides,  I  am  not  ignorant  of  my  oWii  (hare  of 
the  glory,  when  it  is?  once  publicly  known,  that  my 
friends  are  not  only  able  tx)  £U  the  office  of  military 
tribune,  but  even  to  give  it :  for  which  reafon  I  moft 
willingly  obey  your  generous-  requ^*  Nor  i^  your 
name  as  yet  upon  the  roll ;  and  therefore  we  are  at 
Hbetty  to  fubftitiite  SrLVANtrs  in  yotif  place,  who,  I 
hope,  will  be  no  lefe  pleafed  with  the  favours  ifeceived 
from  you,  than  you  were  With  thofe  received  froni 
me.    Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

A  generous  heart,  like  Pliny's,  can  never  be  h^ypierdiai! 
when  employed  In  conferring  6vour§.     The  power  of  doing 
good  is  the  cfitdy  part  of  royalty  to  be  envied  j  and,  were  it 
Hot  for  that  glorious  and  godlike  prerogative,  a  man  might 
as  well  wi(h  to  be  a  king,  to  ride  on  a  gate  all  ddy\  ais  fof  ^ 
any  other  privileges,  annexed  to  the  crown.    Neareft  in 
power  to  the  king  is  his  favourite  minifter :  he  is  the  chan-^ 
nel,  through  which  the  rcwal  blefltngs  are  to  flow;  an<t 
Pliny  was  in  tfiat  poft  or  digiity,  and  danger,  when  hcJ 
wrote  this  epiiMe.    It  is  addreiled.  to  Suetonius  Tran- 
QUiLLUs,  the  hiftorian,  one  of  our  author's  principal  friends,' 
and  whom  he  had  named,  fome  time  before,  to  die  ofHce'ot 
military  tribune  ;*  but  now,  at  the  requeft  of  SuETONit/s^ 
he  makes  a  promife  of  that  tribunefhip  to  CiESENNitrs  SltV' 
Vanus.     If  we  look  back  upon  the  charafber  of  Tran"-* 
quiLLUs,   given  in  the  twenty  fpurdi  epifUe  of  the  firft- 
book,  we  fhall  find  him  delineated  there  as  a  philofbpher^; 
rather  than  a  ibldier.     He  had,  indeed,   begun  the  world. 
by  going  into  the  army.     He  was  tribune  of  the  third  le^ 
eionunderOxHOj  but,  tired  proby}ly  of  that  life,  he  en-^ 
S^avours,  we  fee,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  to  whom  he.' 
was  afterwards  fecretary,  to-  withdraw  from  the  command^' 
t6  which  he  had  been  nominated,  and  to  plat^  his  relatJojt' 
SiL vanus  in  his  room. 

There  is,  I  confeis,  fome  degree  of  vanity  in  this  cpiftte-|- 
a  vanity,  which  is  frequently  infeparable  from  a  love  cl 
power :  for  fuch  is  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  that  We  ar€ 
not  content  with  knowing  we^have  power^  unlefs  othem 
know  it  alfo. 

S  a  EPISTL.^ 
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Pliny  /^Minutianus. 
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I  Can  now  give  you  a  full  account  of  the  labouCir 
and  pains,  which  I  have  taken  in  the  public  caufe 
of  the  province  of  Andalufia :  for  it  confiftcd  of 
many  parts^  and  was  frequently  pleaded  in  varii^os 
methods.  Whence  this  variety?  whence  fo  many 
different  pleadings  ?  CiECiLiusCLAssicus,  abafe,  ana 
notorioufly  wicked  man,  behaved  himfelf  as  violendy 
and  vilely,  during  his  procoiifulftiip  in  Andalu/iay  ^ 
Marius  Priscus  did,  the  fame  year,  in  Africa. 
But  Piiiscus  was  born  in  Andalufia^  and  Classicus  in 
Africa  \  from  whence  the  AndaluJtanSj  (for  even  grief 
fometimtes  makes  men  witty,)  vented  a  ftinging  re- 
fleflion :  "I  have  given  one  evil,  and  I  have  rcceiv- 
*'  ed  another/*  But  Marius  was  accufcd  only  by 
one  particular  city,  and  by  many  private  peribns : 
Classicus  was  profecutcd  by  the  weight  of  a  whole 
province.  He  prevented  the  confequences  of  that 
profecution  by  a  fudden,  or  a  volujcitary  death.  H|s 
end  was  diftionourable,  and  yet  doubtful :  for  as  it 
feemed  likely,  that  he  was  willing  to  die,  from  a 
confcioufnels  of  not  being  able  to  withftand  the  accu- 
fation;  io  was  it  wonderful,  that  he,  who  could 
die,  to  avoid  the  fhame  of  being  condemned,  was 
not  afhamed  to  commit  thofe  crimes,  that  deferved 
condemnation.  Neverthelefs,  the  Andaluftans  perfift- 
cd  in  their  profecution  of  him  after  his  death.  This 
had  been  cftabliflied  and  provided  for  by  laws,  grown 
obfoiete  and  out  of  ufe,  but  now,  after  a  long  in-= 
terval  of  time,  reftored  to  their  former  force  and 
power.  The  Andaluftans  added  an  accufation  againft 
the  miniiters  of  Classicus,  and  of  all  thofc,  who 
were  fuppofed  to  be  accomplices  in  his  crimes ;  and 
demanded  a  particular  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
each  perlbn  by  name.  I  was  advocate  for  the  Anda-^ 
'    ■    •-  I  lufians^ 
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hjians^  and  Luceius  Albinus  was  joined  with  mej 
a  man  copious  and  florid  in  his  di£tion,  whom  though 
I  loved,  and  was  mutuajlv  beloved  by  him  before, 
yet  now  my  affedtion  for  nim  was  increaled  by  reafon 
jof  xair  joint  office.  The  thirft  of  glory,  eipedaBy 
jjn.performanqes  of  this  Jkind,  has  generally  iorrk- 
thing  in  it  extremely  tmlbciable ;  but  between  us 
there  was  no  divifion,  no  conten^on  ;.  fince  we  both 
drew  equally  in.  the  fame  yoke,  not  for  ourfelvcs 
ii^ut  for  the.  caule:  and  it  teemed  to  be  for  th^  ad* 
vantage  of  a  caufe  of  io  great  confequence,,  that  we 
fhould  not  undertake  too  much  laboiu'  in  every  plead* 
ing,  but  relieve  and  aifift  each  other,  by  taking  dif* 
ferent  parts.  We  feared,  that  neither  the  day,  nor 
our  voices,  nor  our  lungs  were  fufficient  for  the 
work,  if  we  fliould  profecute  io  many  crimes^  and 
fo!  many  impeached  perfons,  and  comprize  them  alii 
as  it  were,  in  one  body.  Then,,  again,  the  minds 
and  attention  of  the  judges  would  not  pnlyijc  tiredf 
but  confounded  by  fo  many  different  names  and;  ar^ 
guments.  We  apprehended  too,  that  the  •  intereft 
and  reputation  of  each  of  the  accuied,  when  heaped 
up  and  blended  together,  might  procure  to  each  in- 
dividual the  whole  weight  and  influ^ce  of  them  all; 
Laftly,  we  imagined,  that  the  mod  powerful^  might 
efcape,  at  the  expence  of  osiers,  by  giving  up  ^ 
meanefl  and  moft  contemptible  to  juftice,  as  an  a«> 
tenement  for  the  reft:  for  favour  and  intereft  are 
then  moft  powerful,  when  they  can  fcreen  themielves 
under  fome  fpecious  pretence  of  feverity..  We  re* 
membered  the  example  of  SsiiTORius,  who  com*t 
manded  the  ftrongeft  and  weakeft  of  his  foldiers  to 
pull  off"  the  tail  of  a  hcxrfe  •.  You  know  the,jrefe 
We  concluded,  in  the  fame  manner,  that  the  wholq 
number  of  the  perfons  accuied  might  at  laft  baconn 

«  This  flory  is  told  at  full  length  by  Plutarch,  in  Us  life  of 
ScRToitivs ;  and  Is  alluded  to  by  Horace,  in  his  famooi  cpiftic 
t9Av(>v^TVS. 

Sj  vifted^ 
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the  ^  ambafladors  :  "  whether  they  had  informed  mi 

**  of  any  thing,  which  they  believed  might  be  pravi 

**  ed  againft  her  ;'*  but  I  aifo  begged  advice  of  the 

fenate,  "  whether  they  thought,  that,  if  I  had  any 

^*  power  in  eloquence,  I  ou^t  to  ufe  it  like  a  fwond 

^*  againft  the  throat  of  an  innocent  perfon  :*?  and 

jhen  I  concluded  with  thefe  words,  "  Somebody  may 

^*  fay,  Do  you  pretend  to^  be  a  judge  ?"    "  No,  I 

f*  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  judge,  but  I  muft  remcm- 

'*  ber^  that  I  wa3  appointed  advocate  from  among 

f^  the  judges/'    Thus  ended  a  caufe,  in  which  to 

inany  were  engaged.    Some  were  acquitted,   more 

were  condemned,    and  banifhed  \  fome  only  for  a 

time,  others  for  ever!    Our  induftry,  our  integrity, 

and  our  cbnftancy  were  ^nanimoyfly  approved  by  the 

Tame  decree  of  the  fenate  :   the  worthy,  and  only 

equal  reward  to  fo  great  labour,    Ypu  may  cafily 

ponceive,  how  much  we  were  fatigued,   who  were 

pbliged  to  plead  fo  often,  to  difoute  fo  often,  to  ex- 

fimine  fo  niany  witneflfes,  to  affift  fome,  and  to  con- 

fiite  oth[crs,    How  difficult,   how  troublefome,  was 

it  to  us  to  refift  the  private  interceflions  of  the  friends 

of  the  accufed,  and  to  bear  up  againft  thofe,  who 

puWicly   oppofed  us?   |  fhall   mention  one  of  the; 

many  things  I  faid  upon  the  occafiqn.     When  fome 

of  the  very  Judges  interrupted  me,  in  behalf  of  one 

of  the  accufed,  who  was  moft  in  their  favour ;  I 

ainfwcred,  ^'  If  this  man  be  really  innocent,  he  will 

?*  not  be  lefs  fo,  when  I  have  faid  all  I  have  to  fay/* 

From  hence  you  will  cpnjefture,  how  great  ftruggles, 

and  even  aninaofities,  we  laboured  under  :  but  this 

iafted  a  (hort  time  pnly ;    for  that  integrity,  which 

fpr  tl^e  prefent  oficnds  thofe,  whom  it  oppofes,  is 

foon  after  admired  and  applauded  by  the  fame  per- 

fpns,    I  could  not  inform  you  more  fully  of  this  af- 

•  The  deputies  from  AnimlufM  to  folicit  the  caufe.    See  Ep.  iv. 

fair, 
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fiur.  You  will  fay, .  it  was  not  of  fuch  mightjr  cooh 
(eque^ce ;  for  wnat  have  I  to  do  with  fuch  a  long 
cpiftle  ?  do  not  enquiie  then,  what  is  doing  ^  Romez 
and  yet  remember,  that  the  epiftle  cannot  be  long; 
which  comprehends  the  bufinefs  of  fp  many  days; 
and  gives  an  account  of  fo  many  heariiigs,  fuch  a 
fiumber  of  criminals,  and  the  various  events  of  this 
process  ^  all  which,  I  think,  I  have  defcribed  both 
concifely  and  carefully.  I  have  been  rafh  in  faying 
carefully  j  for  fojnething  occurs,  which  I  had  forgot, 
and  indeed  it  is  now  a  Uttle  late ;  but,  though  it 
comes  in  aukwardly,  you  ihal|  hear  it.  Hombjl 
does  the  fame  thing,  and  many  follow  his  example  ; 
which,  upon  fome  occafions,  is  very  ornamental. 
However,  that  is  not  my  reafon  for  mentioning  k 
thus. 

One  of  the  witnefles,  whedier  provoked,  that  he 
had  been  forced  to  appear  againft  his  will,  or  whe- 
ther fuborned  by  any  of  the  perfons  arraigned,  with 
intent  to  leflen  the  force  of  the  accufation,  openly 
charged  Norbanus  Liciniakus,  one  of  the  depuf- 
ties  of  the  province,  and  a  foUicitor  in  this  caufe^ 
with  prevarication  in  what  related  to  Casta,  the 
wife  of  Classicus.  It  is  ^  maxim  in  law,  jijuit.tbe 
principal  cauie  be  firft  finifhed,  before  aji  enquiry  be 
made  into  the  prev^cation^  bep^ufc;.  we  .cw  form  a 
better  judgement  of  the  prevarication,  after  having 
obferved  in  what  manner  th?  caufe  h^  been  prol^ 
cuted.  But,  in  the  cafe  of  Norbanvs,  neither  the 
rule  pf  law,  nor  the  character  of  ambaflador,  nqr 
the  office  of  foUicitor  were  of  fcrvige  to  him. ;  finii 
high  refentments  had  \it  draw(i  upon  himielf.  <Ho 
was  indeed  a  moft  wicked  man,  and  had  done  as 
much  mifchief,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  as  many 
others ;  and  he  had  be^n,  af  this  time,  elected  by  the 
province  as  one  of  their  deputies  to  profecute  this 
caufe,  not  as  a  gpod  and  faimfid  representative,  but. 
eply  as  an  enemy  Xf>  Cla^sicv^,  by  whoiao  he,  hsA 

been 
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been  bimii^hicd.  He  defired  a  day  might  te  allolKdjI 
hnn,  to  anfwer  the  crimes  alledg^d  againft  him.  Ith 
was  refufed,  and  obliged  to  anfw^ir  inftantly.  Hfe 
anfwered  ^:  his  evil  aiid  depraved  turn  of  inrnd  i!nake$ 
,  me  doubt,  whether  I  fhall  fay,  he  defended  hiittfelf 
impudently  or  Irefohitely  -,  but  certainly  hie  di<i  it 
wim  great  readinefs.  Many  things  were  thrown  out 
rainft  him,  which  hurt  him  more  than  the  charge 
prevarication :  for  two  confular  men,  PoKipoNiiit 
RuFUs  and  Libo  Frug^,  teiliBed,  that,  in  the  rel^ 
€if  DoMiTiAN,  he  had  shifted  the  accuiers  of  SaL>- 
viuB  LiBERALis,  befoit  the  judge.  He  was  cfeh^ 
dcmned,  and  baniftied  the  continent.  Thei'efdm^ 
t^en  I  accufed  Casta,  I  offered  hothing  more^  th^ 
that  her  accufer  Was  convifted  of  prevarication.  But 
I  offered  this  in  vain :  for  a  new  and  illegal  thihg 
happened,  that  the  accufed  perfon  (hould  bt  adqmt- 
ted,  her.  acCufer  being  cdnvifted  of  prevarieatikim 
Ete  you  afk,  what  was  our  cohduft,  white  thfefe 
things  were  tranfafting  ?  We  acquainted  the  fenate^ 
tiiat  we  had  received  our  whole  information  df  thiii 
public  caufe  from  Norbanus,  and  we  ought  to  fen- 
quire  into  this  matter  anew,  if  he  was  proved  a  pre- 
varicator. But  while  he  was  upon  his  trial,  we  fet' 
down.  Norbanus  was  afterwards  prefent  every  ddy 
of  the  trials,  and  (hewed  the  fame  refolution ^  or  im- 
pudence, to  the  laft.  But  now  let  me  afk  myfelf  a- 
gain,  if  I  have  omitted  any  thing :  yes  truly  •,  I  had 
Bke  to.  have  b^^ri  guilty  of  a  very  great  omilfioh. 
Salvius  Liber ALii,  on  the  kft  day,  charged  the 
reft  of  the  ambaffadors,  that  they  had  not  accufed 
ail,  -  whom  tteir  province  had  ordered  to  be  accufed  : 
and  as  h^  is  impetuous  and  dpquerit,  he  brought 
them  into  danger^  I  proteftdd  thofe  excellent,  and, 
I  may  add,  moft  grateful  rtien.  'f  hey  declare,  they 
were  wholly  obliged  to  liife  for  theii*  deliverance  from 
that  ftorm.  This  fiiall  be  the  tod  of  my  epiftle  5  in 
p:\;ahjf  the  end.  .  I  will  no^  -ad^  >  fyilabfe  mdre^ 

though 
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fliough  rfiK)uid  Ml  Ssii  I  had  omkted  ibmetM^ 
Fflxewell, 

OBSERVATIONS. 

This  epiftle  is  inexcvilably  mifplaced.  If  fenfe  and  otdqr 
}iad  been  confulted,  it  ou^t  to  have  Been  put  before  the 
fourdi  epiiftle  of  this  book  5  becaufe  that  letter  was  occafion- 
cd  by  tranfa£tions  Ipecified  here,  and  was  not  addrefied  to 
Macrinus  till  the  trial  of  Classicus  was  over;  inwhidh 
Pliny  had  complied  with  the  requeft  of  the  Andahtfians^  la 
appearing  as  their  advocate  and  patron. 

To  wave  all  encomiums  upon  the  behaviour  of  Px.iN*s* 
which  naturally  arife  when  dhis  epiftle  is  peruTed,  let  us  looc 
into  the  fubjeft  matter  of  the  letter  itfelf. 

It  appears,  that  the  crimes  both  of  Marius  Priscus, 
and  of  CiECiLius  Classicus,  were  committed  in  one  and 
the  fame.  year.  Priscus  was  tried  in  the  reign  of  DeMi^ 
TiAN ;  and  this  letter  gives  us  to  underftand,  that  Classi- 
cus and  his  adherents  did  not  underg^o  their  trial  till  aftef 
Domitian's  death.  It  may  be  afked  then,  what  occaiionft 
the  difference  in  point  of  time  ?  The  moft  probable  feafon 
feenis  to  be,  that  the  Anialufiam  waited  to  fee  the  ifliie  of 
the  complaint  againft  Mar  i us ;  and  not  finding  his  punifli- 
ment  equal  to  nis  guilt,  or  confonant  to  juftice,  they  dc- 
fpaired  of  fuccefs  againft  Classicus,  and  therefore  deferred 
jdieir  proceedings,  m  hopes  of  fome  future  equitable  reign. 

.In  thefe  trials,  we  inay  perceive  the  different  influence^ 
which  the  two  emperors,  Domitian  and  Trajan,  had 
pver  the  fenate.  Under  the  tyranny  X)f  the  firft,  th(?  lawi 
were  not  put  in  execution  againft  Priscus  \  under  the  gol- 
den age  of  the  latter,  Classicus  and  his  abettors  were 
-puniflied  in  th6  am][)left  maimer,  and  according  to  law  i 
although  I  confefs,  the  manner  of  proceeding  againft  NoK- 
BANus  LiciNiANUs  Vf2&  Very  fingular.  His  accu&fion  was 
jfudden,  and  verbal  only;  and  he  was  obliged  to  anfwer 
fbtthwith ;  nor  was  either  his  trial  or  condemnation  deferred. 
6ut  Pliny  fays,  Obje£fa  Junt  fnultidj  qua  magis  quam  pros-- 
varicatio  noctterunt  .• "  Many  crimes,  which  were  objected 
^*  to  him,  hurt  him  more  than  his  pi^evarication.**'  If  th^ 
obje£Hons  had  been  fpecified,  perhaps  they  would  have  ac- 
counted for  thefe  bafty  proceeding^ ;  at^refent  we  can  only 

fuppofe. 
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Xuppofe*  that  the  fenate  z&d  on  the  foundation  of  reafim 
and  Juftice.  ^       ^  ^  ^  -r. 

JN^hilominus'BjETiCA  etiam  in  difun£ii  auufatione  perjia^ 
laU     Provifum  hoc  Ugibusy  intermjjmi  tameuy  et  poji  longat^ 
intercape£nem  tunc  redu^Rum  ;  '^  Neverd^elefs^  B^tic a  ftiQ 
**  pernfted  in  the  accufation  of  the  deceafed.     This  pra£Uce 
^'  was  according  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  although^  by 
*^^  long  difufe,  it  hacl  been  intermitted,  and  was  now  re* 
*^  ftored  after  that  intermiffion."    There  were  two  forts, pf 
crimes,  of  a  public  nature,  for  which  the  criminals  were 
prqfecuted,  even  after  death.     Oiie  was  high  treafon>   of 
which  thoie  were  guilty,  who,  to  prevent  condemnatioi^ 
lulled  themfelves.    The  other  was  extortion,  called  by  the 
Romans^  peculatw*  This  laft  was  the  crime  of  Classicus  j 
j^4,  by  me  revival  of  a  law  grown  almoft  obfolete,  ah  ajq* 
fibri  was  brouffbt  againft  his  heirs,  in  the  manner  her?  mch-, 
tionpd.    As  the  death  of  Classicus  was  not  without  fiif- 
jpiciori  of  filicide,  mors  ej'ui  infamis ;  amBigua  tamen :  '*  His 
*'  death,  although  the  manner  of  it  was  uncertain,  carried 
*'  with  it  the  appearance  of  infemy:*'  there  was  the  more 
reafbn  for  reviving  this  obfolete  law.     But  with  us,  neither 
any  criminal  proieciitiori^  nor^  any  forfeiture  is  legal  after 
death.     The  final   decree,  in  regard  to  the  chief  offender^ 
CiECiLius  Classicus,  is  extremely  equitable,  and  be- 
coming the  fenate  of  Rome.     ''  His  effects,  which  he  had 
*'  in  pofTefliQn  before  he  was  procpnful,  were  to  be  givei^ 
**  to  his  daughter ;  and  all  tihe  reft  of  his  poffeffions,  not 
**  only  what  he  had  unjuftly  acquired,  but  alfo  what  he  hiad 
**  accumulated  by  the  rights  and  income  of  his  office,  wer6 
*•  to  be  allotted  to  that  nation,  which  he  had  robbed.*'    For 
fince  he  had  been  fo  exorbitant  a  plunderer  in  his  procon- 
fuUhip^  it  w^  certainly  right,   that  his  family  fhould  not 
enjoy  die  profits  of  his  plunder. 

There  is  an  obfcurity  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  decree : 
Ut  pecunite^  quas  crediioribus  foherat^  revocanntur  :  **  That 
*^  the  fumS,  which  he  had  paid  his  creditors,  fhould  be  re-' 
•*  called/*  By  whom  was  this  money  to  be  paid,  by  the 
creditors,  or  by  the  daughter  ?  The  creditors  had  done  no 
wrong)  they  were  notched  to  him,  nor  were  they  before 
the  court ;  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  bound  by  any  fen- 
tence  given  by  the  court  The  meaning  and  purpiort  of 
the  decree  feems  to  have  been,  '*  that  the  money,  he  had 
*'  'paid  his  creditors^  (houtd  be  dedud^^  and  t^k^n  out  of 

«  that 
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^  that  part  of  his  efFe£b,  which  had  belonged  to  hmi  be- 
*^  fore  he  was  proconful/'  Such  a  determination  is  agree- 
able to  the  firft  part  of  the  fentence,  and  founded  upon  the 
fame  reafon,  ^^  that  all  his  gains  during  his  proconfuUhip 
^'  (hould  be  forfeited  to  the  ule  of  the  injured ;  and  that  his 
^^'  debts  (hould  be.  paid  out  of  what  was  his  own  before 
««  that  time." 

Although  Flinty  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  a  polite  au* 
thor,  and  although  there  are  many  epiftles  more  entertain* 
ing  than  this }  yet  whenever  any  of  his  letters  treat  of  the 
Roman  fenate,  and  of  the  proceedings  there,  they  give  a 
dignity  and  weight  to  his  writings,  that  place  him  among 
the  hiftorical  writers  of  his  time.  He  is  not  only  the  gentle- 
man, but  the  ftatefman;  and  whilft  fome  of  his  familiar 
epiftles  convey  to  us  the  wit  and  elegance  of  literature  and 
fnendfhip  ;  others,  like  this,  give  us  an  infight  into  the  cuf- 
toms,  laws,  and  conftitudon  of  the  people  and  fenace  of 
Rome. 

E  P  I  S  T  L  E    X. 

Pliny  /(?  Spurinna,  and  Cocci  a  the 

wife  of  S^v KIN n  A. 

WH  EN  I  paid  my  lalt  vifit  to  you,  I  did  not 
mention,  that  I  had  fompofed  Ibme  verfcs  in^ 
honour  of  your  fon*     My  chief  defign  in  writing 
them  was  to  fatisfy  my  afiedtion  and  my  grief,  Aot  to 
talk  of  my  performance.    Bcfidcs,  Spur  inn  A,  when ; 
you  heard,  mat  I  had  publicly  repeated  a  poem,  as 
you  yourfelf  informed  me,  1  imamned  you  knew ' 
upon  what  fubjeft  it  was.    Again,  1  was  apprehen^ . 
five,  by  reviving  your  remembrance  of  that  he^xy;, 
load  of  ibrrowj  I  flioulcj  break  in  upon  a  time  dc-  • ' 
ftined  to  feftivity  :  and  even  now,  I  have  hefitated  a  n 
litde,  whether  I  Ihould  gratify  Cocci  a  and  you  in- 
your  requeft,  by  fending  thofe  verfes  only,  *  I "  re^^  ♦ 
cited;  or  whether  I  (hoiud  add  thofej  which  I  in-  ■ 
tended  to  preferve  for  an  additional   volurnq.     A.^ 
Angle  volume,  ei^ially  when  lb  very  fmiall,  cannot 

poffibly 
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poflibi;^  coiAain  die  entire  aflfedtion,  ^hich  I  batf  tBP 
the  dear  and   ever  honoured  memory  of  a  itlaifji 
whofe  fame  will  be  the  more  anfiply  eftabliflied,  ^ 
placing  his  aftions  in,  a  juft  and  proper  light.     Hbw-r 

-   ever,,  notwithftanding    my    hefitations^   whetliep    I 
ought  to  fend  you  all  ray  compofitions,  or  whether  I 

•  Ihould  retain  part*  of  them  in.  my  own  cuftody  j.  it 
leoms:  moib  agreeable  to  my  diaradier,  and'  to  thb 
fHendftiip  I  pfinofefs  for  youj  to  fend  you  all;  tf^^ciH^ 
ly  as  I  have  your  promife,  diat  they  ffiall  not  be  c6m- 
miinicated  to  any  other  perfon,  till  I  make  them  pub^ 
lie.  The  only  remaining  favour  I'  afk  is,  that  you 
would  ufe  the  fame  franknels  with  me,  in  pdinfing^ 
out  thofe  paffages,  which  you  may  think  ou^t  tOr 
be  enlameid,  altered,-  or  omitted:  Neverthelfcfs^.  Jb 
confefi,  T  find  it  difficult  to  fix  my  attention  on'thii^ 
melancholy  fubjeft ;  and,  without  doubt,  the  fame 
difficulty  muft  affeft  you  both :  but  as  you  would 
dircft  a  ftatuaryj  or  a  painter,  what  features  to  ex?' 
prefs,  and  what  lines  to  retouch,  in  the  reprefentation 
of  your  fon ;  fo  you  mufl  mbdel  and  guide  me,  who 
am  endeavouring  to  give  an  image  of  him,  that  will 
neither  be  brittle,  nor  fubjeft  to  decay ;  but  will  laft^ 
as-  you  think,  to  all  eternity  :  and  ^  the  truer  this 
image,  the  better;  the  freer  from  faults, -and  the  mo!re» 
elegantly  finilhed,  the  more .  dwafcte  it  will  remaiii;  ^ 
Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

This  epiflfe  to  GocciA  and  Spur^nna  ought  tc  have  ^ 
been  placed  immediately  after  the  firft  epiftle  of  this  book, . 
iit  which  we  have  feen  the  lifcand  charader  of  Vestrici- 
v$  Spurinna,  and  in  which-  Coccja  is  fpoken  of  as  ar 
woman  Jingukris  exempli^   **  of  imconmion  virtues  j*'    the 
wifej  the  companion,  and  the  friend  of  Spurinna.     The  ' 
firft  epifUe  of  this  book  ought  to  have  fucceeded  the  feventh 
of  the  fecond  book;  where,  we  may  remember,  the  cha- 
mdtr  of  CoTTXUd  is  illuftxated^  atKi  his -'deaeth  mentioned- 

to 
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tothaice  hs^ened^diAiing  his-  &ther-  SpvRiNjiAV  abfcnce-  Uk 
Germany*  "  Human  n^ure  knows  no  greyer  Ipfs  than  th^ 
c(eath  pf  a  valuable  clujia,  Ampng  the, thunderbolts  of  hea^ 
ven!s  wrath,,  this  is  the  moft  to  be  di^eaded,  thehardefftQ 
be  fuftained.  A  wretch  in  danger  of  drowning,  whofe 
fingle  twig  of  hope  and  fupport  breaks,  and  lets  him  fink 
for  ever,  is  happy,  in  comparifon  of  the  parent,  who  lofes 
an  only.fon.  The  veries,  which  Pliny  made  on  this  oc- 
€^&>n,  were  undoubtodly.  very  pathetic.;,  but,  as  tiipe  hatb 
robbed  us.  of  the  treafiir<b  let  us  tuqi  our^  thoughts  from. fa 
niflanchoiy .  a.,then>e. 

E  P  I  S  T  L  E     XI. 

•  ]pL  I  NY   //?  Juiil  us    GeN.I  TOR. 

XJR  fijend  JV^TE^DORUS;  h%s  fp  inuch  benig»* 
n  nity.  qf  n^tur^  that  be  always  exaggerates  thq 
fayoura  he  receives.  It  is  frpip  that  temper  you  havjc 
beard  hitn  rpeak  of  the  obligations,  which^  it  is  true^ 
be  lies  und€;r  to  me,  in.  a-  manner  far  beyond  anyi 
merit)  tQiwhich  I.qan  preter^.  When  the  philofo- 
phers  W/erc  all  b^nifbod  from  the  city,.  I  went  to  vifit; 
him,  at  a^houfe  herhad  in  thefubt^bs  ;  and,  as  I  was 
then  pr^Eftor^  fuch.  a^  vifit  wa^^  more  taken  riotice  o^ 
and  Qonfoquently  ^more  dangerpuSi..  Hq  had  oceafioa 
for; a, large  fwm  ofrmopey,  tp. pay. his, debts,  all  which 
he  had  contra(^ed  much  to  his  honour :  fome  of  his 
greateft  and  >richeft  friends  only  hefitated,  but  offer-  . 
ed  him  no  alJiftaQGe-  I  boi?rowed  the.  money,  and, 
rnadc  him  a.prefentof  it ;  and  I.didthis  at  a  time^ 
when  feven  of :  my.  friends  were .  either  put  tp  de^^h, 
or  banifhed.  Senecio,  Rusticus,  and  Helvii>ivs^ 
were  the  three,  who  were  put  to  death.  Maurtcus, 
Gratilla,  Aruia,.  and  Fa^nia  were  banilhed. 
Scorqjied,  in  a  manner,  by  fo  many  thunderbolts 
burfting  around  •  me,  I  might  have  prognofticated 
from  fuch  .certain  o^nens,  that  the  fame  fate  w?ls  ipi-' 
pending  over  me :  but;  I  .c^ijjaot;  think,  I.We.therer. 

fore 
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fore  delerved  that  large  fharc  of  glory,  idiidi  Artij^ 
MiDORus  beftows  upon  me  :  it  can  only  be  faid,  that 
I  avoided  the  reproach  of  deferting  my  friend.      I 
loved  and  admired  C.  Musonius,  nis  father-in-law> 
as  much  as  the  difference  of  our  years  would  permit  ^ 
and  my  intimate  familiarity  with  Artsmidorus  him- 
lelf  began  when  I  was  a  military  tribune  in  Syria.. 
That  was  the  iirft  fpecimen  I  gave  of  a  right  dUpo-^ 
fition,  in  tailing  and  admiring  a  perfon,  who  was^ 
cither  a  wife  man  in  reality,  or  approached  the  near- 
eft  to  that  character :  for  of  all  thofe,  who  now  call 
themfelves  philofophers,  you  will  fcarce  find  any  one 
of  them  equal  to  him  in  fincerity  and  integrity.     I 
omit  liis  patience  in  undergoing  the  extremities  of 
heat  and  cold  \  his  bearing  up  againft  all  fatigue  ; 
lus  moderation  in  earing  and  drinking,  without  the 
leaft  indulgence  to  pleafure ;  and  the  ftridt  bounds^  - 
within  which  he  confines  his  appetites!  and  defires^. 
In  another  man, 'theie  would  appear  great  virtues;; 
in  him,  they  are  loft  in  greater.    For  which  reafbn, 
MusoNius  chofe  him  for  a  fon-in-law,  preferable  to 
all  his  rivals,  of  ^hat  quality  Ibever.     When  I  re- 
fleA  upon  his  chara6ter,  I  own  it  is  a  pleafure  to 
me,  that  he  is  fo  lavifh  of  my  praife  to  all  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  efpecially  to  you.    However,  to  end 
as  I  began,  I  am  afraid,  that,  hurried  away  by  his 
good-ndture,  he  exceeds  all  bounds  in  his  encomi- 
ums.    For  in  this  particular,  he,  who  is  otherwife  a 
man  of  the  moft  confummatc  prudence,  is  frequently 
miftakcn.     I  confefs  it  a  glorious  error,   in  enter- 
taining a  better  opinion  of  his  friends  than  they  de« 
fcrve.    Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

There  are  fome  paflages  in  this  epiiUe^  which  require  an 
explanation. 

Equidem  quum  effint  philofophi  ah  urbe  fummoti,  fui  apud 
iUum  infuburbano :  ^^  When  the  philofophers  were  excluded. 
.     .     "  "the 
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^  die  tify,  I  went  to  wait  upon  him  in  the  fuburbs.**  We 
mi^t  ima^e  from  hence,  fliat  the  philofophets  were  otily 
baniihed  ^e  limits  of  the  city;  and  that  Artemtdorus 
had  taken  a  houfe  in  the  fuburbs,  or  in  fome. place  without 
the  city  walls  :  but  Gellius  tells  Us,  that  they  were  ban- 
iflied  not  only  oiit  of  Romej  but  out  of  Italy.  PhihfopH 
itiamy  DoMiTiAWb  imperantej  fe^atus  confulto^eSii^  atqui 
ttrhi  et  Italia  intir££H  funt.  ^jid  tenlpejiati  EpiCTETua 
fuoqtufAilofrplttiSj  propter^  id  finatus  anfultum^  Niiopolin  Ro^ 
7nd  deceffit  *  :  '*  The  philofophers  too,  in  the  reign  of  Do-* 
^'  MiTiAN,  were  ex^lled,  by  a  dtapee  of  the  fenate :  and 
^^  their  return  either  to  R^me^  or  Italy^  was  prohibited^ 
*'  On  the  dccafion  of  that  decree  Epicteti/s,  the  philo* 
«  fophei*,  leftiJ^^,  ind  fettled  zt  Nicopolis."  When  the 
decree  of  the  fenate  was  publifhed  againft  the  philofbphers^ 
PtiNY,  though  at  that  tirtie  prator^  went  openly  to  vifit' 
Artemidorus,  whok  houfe  was  fituated  hi  die  fifburbs  of* 
Rormi  actuation  more  agreeable  thin  die  city,  for  die  con- 
venience of  ftudy  and  fpeculadon :  and  therdbf^  I  im  apt.  . 
to  think,  that  Virgil,  who  bad  the  u^oft  abhorrence  of' 
Crouds,  and  an  equal  love  of  retirement,  has  by  reprfe&itiiiff 
the  houfe  of  Anchises  in  Trof,  given  us  a  defdiption  ^ 
his  own  houfe  in  Rome} 

/ecriia  parentis 
AnCHIsJB  doMuSy  iirhw-ihufqui  ohttHa  riciffii  \ 


<<  My  fire  Anchises^  houfe  feduded  flood. 
*^  Hid  by  the  friendly  umbrage  of  a  wood/ 

But  to  return  to  t^LiN Y. 

Pecuniam  etiamj  qua  tunc  iUi  atn^ore  9^us  erati  ul  0$  ali^ 
inum  ixfoherety  centra^m  ex  pulcherrinus  caujisy  muffantibus 
magnis  quibufdam  et  hcupktibus  amtdsj  muiuatus  ipjij  gratui^ 
iam  deM  :  ^^  I  fent  him  the  money  vohintarilv,  be  v^axiting 
^^  a  more  than  ordinary  fupply,  to  pay  his  deots  j  all  which 
*^  were  contraded  froni  the  moi(  generous  principles ;  his 
^^  richeft  and  greateft  friends  ofFenng  him  no  afitftance  or 
**  the  occafion/'  This  was  a  noble  jriece  of  gcnerofity  in 
Pliny,  and  was  following  the  example  of  Artemidorus/ 
borrowing  money  ex  pukberritnis  caujis* 

« 

^  A.  Gellivs,  lib.  I5.  cap.  11.       ^  .&ieid.  ii.  fi  299. 
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iTon  idfo  tamen  eximiam  ghriaof  ma'uijfe  me^  ut  illepr^i^ 

eatj  *iredo ;  M  tantufn.  ej^ugtff^fiagitium, :  ''  I  qinaot  aiTiune, 

**  or  think  I  defcrve  glory,  as  W  aflem,  from  tha^  cii;cumr 

^^  ftance.    It  ijirould  h;aive  beea  a  ceproach  to  have  2.Stc^ 

*^  oth^rwife,"    CaA  there  be  ^  more  manifeA  example  q^ 

humility?  PtiNY  had  done  one  of  the  greateft  suid  moft 

glorious  actions,  that  hiimsm  nature  is  capable,  ofs  and  yet 

he  puts  np  higher  conftrvv^ion  upon  it,  than  that  he  lui4 

a^led,  as  any  m^  mufl  ^,6tf  yrho  choi^  not  to,  be  ren(^rJ^. 

able  for  haying  dejferted  h^  friend.    I  wondjer,  tboTe  authprs,. 

who  have  endea.vourcd  ta  prove  Pliny  a  Ck^flian,  did  not 

colled  their  proofs  from  fpnten^qres  in  his  vfr^tlng^^  agreeable 

to  the  precept  oi^  Chriftiani^.    Th^s  is  one  >  aj;id  feeias^  in 

abiblute  Aibmidion  to  the  cqijomands.  of  our  Saviour^  \irhere 

he  fays,  when  ye.Jball  h(n{C  dflne  all  tho/e-  ^ngSj  wh/ch  arA 

c^tmmanded  ypu^  fay^  We.  are^  tm^rofitable  fervanfs  :  w^  hav^ 

,         dfne  tkoti  luipich  it  iifox  ^r  duty  ta  do  ^.     At  lea^^,  if>  i%  do|Q^ 

hot  amount  to,  a  proof  of  Fa.iny's  CljMii^aJQity)  it  certaoxily 

pf  pvea  tbe  es^cellence  of  the.  religion  ic^lf  ^  mf^  a,'*ma,li  caa-^ 

hot  proceed,  u^J^  i^a¥im&  of  generouty,  l^vfmllity^  or  ai^ 

3'tW  y'ftt^  ^mt^i  ^^^  ¥*  ccfnpcnc?.  a^d  o\)edienc^:t^ 
lie  laws  of  pi^^isf. 
Sunt  hac  magna,  Jed  in  alio  ;  in  hoc  vefh  rr^jiiiiw^^fi  Cff^i^ 
virtutibus  comparentur  :  *'  Thefe,  in  another  perfon,  would 
*'  be  great  merits*  ■  but  i;i  him^j  taking,  and  comparing  all 
**  his  virti^togeuijcr,  Acy  ar^anjon^  the  leaft  of  bis  pcr- 
**  feftions/'  fere  is  room  left  to  believe,  that  Artemido- 
RUs  had  every  vjirtu^  undpr.heay^n :  and  indeed  few- authors, 
if  any,  hav^e  equalled  Pliny  in  reprefenting  their  friends  in^ 
fo  generous  a  manner,  as  not  to  touch  upon  thofe  human*' 
weaknefies  and  failings,  which,  when  mentioned,  though 
ever  fo  ilightly,  are  apt  to  obfcure  the  mofl;  fhining  cha- 
raSsers,  and  to  fuUy  die  bright  ideas  we  might  otherwife 
have  of  the  perfons  delineated.  Irreparable  injuries  are 
confunit;ted  by  the  dreadful  monofyllable,  But :  that  Angle 
t|i(ord,  placed  maliciouliy,  pulls  down  more,  iij  one  mo- 
ment, than  volumes  can  ever  repair.  The  charafters,  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  PlXn y,  are  drawn  with  judgement,  polite-  ' 
nefs,  honefty,  and  truth.  They  appear  not  with  all  the  fo^ 
lemnity  <rf  hiftory,  becaufe  they  are  interfperfed  in  famjliar 
letters  5  but  the  (Ugnity  of  the  fubjeft  is  not  leflened:  byuie 
title  of  the  work.    And  let  it  be  obferved j  to  the  honour  oi 

*  LvKs  xvii.  j^.  la 

pur 
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•ur  author,  that,  whei-e  he  is  obliged  to  defcribe  a  t>ad 
man,  he  gives  fo  many  and  fuch  g^uiiig  inftances.  of  his 
knavery,  as  prove  the  perfbn  delineated,  ^ohd  all  contra- 
di<^ion,  wicked  and  deteftable :  but;  wh^re  he  paints  a  good 
man,  fflce  Artemidorus,  he  dwells  upon  his  hrtiuties, 
and  takes  pleafure  in  enumerating  his  virtues  :  nor  content 
to  {top  diere,  he  frequently  fooks  back  into  the  cbaraffaers  t>f 
his  friends  and  relations;  and  vt^ere  he  cannot  proVr hiii)L 
virtuous  I^  parentage  and  defcent^  her  endeavours  to  provb 
htm  fb  by  alliance.  So  thalf  his  epiftles  may  be  juftly  efteem-: 
cd  the  letters  of  a  noWe  Roman,  who  was  an  honour  to  bis 
ftiend^  and  whofb  friends  were  an  honoui;  to  tite  common:- 
weadthi 

B  P  J,  S>  X  L  £1    .3tll^ 

Puny,  ta..C  At  ihi  ijf 

•  ■  '  .••'■'■  ■••  ■ '   .  ■■    ■< 

YE S,  I  will fup with yoi9i»  jbut xtpsitk ihefe mntAi^ 
taons :  let  our  luppei*  be.  ffiort  and  firugjd  ^  fee 
our  difcourfe^  like  the  conyeria^on  of  SppHAtis, 
abound  with  nioraljyty  j  but  even  io;  that  let  va  Q^y^ 
fnoderatioh.  Tpul^ow),  t}iat.t^ 
deal  of  buijynei^  idl:tQ.  be  domy.  iri^ieh  cvoot  Can^d 
bimiclf  could  itt^t.be:excufedfor^'bl>6^iiig  iaupoh^ 
QjLTOj  whom  Cjes^mr'  bliames  in;  fibih  a  htisMief ^ ;  ai 
uedbuftds  td  his  praae.  For  Ke  t^lls^^s,  that  tift  ppr-i 
•  l^ns,  who  met  mm  dmnk,  blf^fi^  ip  thi^  ^^^^^i . 
•* 'and*  from  thence  pu  vi^ovid  JfuiM^  though,,- ftyi 
CugaaA^,  "  that  CATjo.h^  ioei;.\th^oai  in  liq^K^s  no* 
"  that  they  had  found  him  fhiJ^  Cpi^ttkjt  chara^ci* 
of  Cato  rife  higher,  than  to-  render  him  vcticrablc^ 
when:  idius  difgu^d  ?•  But,  let*  oifr  "ftipper  be  as  nft)- 
derate  in  regard  to  the  time  of  parting,  as  in  thd^ 
preparation  and  expence :  for  we  are  not  arrived  to  fd 
great  a  height  in  charadter,  that  our  enemies  cannoc 
cenfure  us,  without  faying  fomething^  at  the  fam^i 
^me,  in  our  praife.    Farewell, 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

There  is  no  farther  ufe  in  fuch  epiftles  as  this,  than  to  let 
us  Into  the  turn  and  manner  of  our  author's  life.  The  par- 
ticular letter  now  before  us  difplays  an  inftance  of  his  tempe- 
rance and  morality :  for  he  orders  the  fupper  to  be  plain  and 
frugal;  and  at  the  fame  time  defires,  that  their  diicourfemay 
turn  upon  moral  fubje^,  fuch  as  would  become,  or  enter- 
tain Socrates.  All  moral  men  are  wife  men  :  for  when 
the  rules  of  decency  or  order  are  once  infringed,  no  bodjr 
can  tell  where  the  confiifion  will  end.  Immorality  and 
rudenefs  may  accidentally  promote  laughter  ;  but  it  is  a 
burft,  which  is  onlv  heard,  and  inunediately  forgotten  ;  like 
mountain  rivers,  tnat  fometimes  overflow  their  banks,  and 
make  a  coniiderable  noiie  and  inundation  for  a  few  hours, 
but  ibon  retract  their  triumph,  and  return  to  a  fmall  trifling 
ftream.  On  the  other  hand,  regularity  and  politenefs  fupplir 
a  perpetual  fpring  of  chdufulneu  and  good  humour,  whicn 
flow  on  in  one  even  tide,  to  the  great  beauty  and  improve* 
ment  of  every  country,  through  "which  they  pafs. 

Erunt  offiad  antelucana^  in  qua  incidere  impune  ne  Catoni 
quidem  licuit.  This  fentence  is  a  little  difficult :  the  mean* 
mg  is  this :  *^  Let  us  part  early,  dut  we  may  rife  early. 
^^  In  winter,  our  various  avocations  force  us  up  before  day. 
^^  There  is,  a  good  deal  of  bufmefs  always  to  be  done  be- 
**  fore  fun-rife.  Therefore,  let  us  not  be  feen  returning 
•'  home,  when  our  neighbours  are  going  out ;  not  reeling 
♦*  fottifhly  to  our  own  beds,  when  other  people  have  foberly 
•*  left  theirs.  Cato  himfelf  could  not  be  juftified  in  fu^ 
•*  a  debauch  :  and  we  are  not  arrived  to  the  chara£ler  o£ 
**  thofe  men,  whom  their  enemies  cannot  condemn,  without 
*^  commending  at  the  fame  time  *•' 
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EPISTLE    Xm. 
Pliny  to  VoconiusRomanus. 

ACCORDING  to  your  commands,  I  have 
ient  the  book  *,  in  which  I  exprefied,  when 
lately  conful,  the  gratitude  of  the* public  to  the  beft 
of  princes.  I  fhould  have  fent  it,  though  you  had 
not  commanded  me.  I  intreat  you  to  confider  at 
once,  the  beauty  and  the  difficulty  of  the  theme.  In 
other  works,  the  novelty  attrafts  the  attention  of  the 
reader;  but  in  this,  where. every  thing,  that,  can  be 
faid,  has  been  often  faid  before,  the  path  is  beaten, 
and  the  road  is  common ;  and  for  that  reafbn,  a 
reader,  being  quite  at  leifure,  and  perfeftly  r^ardleis 
of  the  fubje'ft  tnattef,  ttrrns'alf  hfe  dbfervations  upon 
the  ftyle  alone ;  which,  wl^cn  xonfidered  fingly,  is 
extremely  difficult  to  be  wrou^t  up  in  fiich  a  man* 
ner,  as  to  give  entire  fatisfaflion. .  I  could  wifh  in«* 
deed,  that  the  methodical  dLy^xxTidbh)  the  tranfid 
and  the  figures,  might  be  criticifed  together :;  for  in 
men  of  little  learning,  we  fometimes  difcover  both 
invention  and  eloquence ;  but  hone,  except  die  learn- 
ed, can  diftribute  their  mateiials  properm  'or  place 

figures  jufUy,  in  their  various  attitudes.  V  N  »  the 
lofty  and  fuhlin^e  to  be  perpetually  ai9e£bed  on  thefe 
occafions ;  for  as  nothing  fet&.o^  thie  li^.  of  ^,  a,  pic* 
ture  better  than  fhade ;  to  in  4a  oration,  it  fometimes 
is  as  neceflary  to  bring  it  down  to  the.cpmmon  levels 
as  to  raife  it  above  that  level,  lint  why  all  this  tpn 
jAan  of  letters  ?  I  fhould  rather  de0re  to^know^  what 
parts  you  think  ought  to  be  corrected  5  fin"  it  I  find 
you  fo  frank,  as  to  make  objections  p  particular  paf^ 
fages,  I  fhall  take  it  for  granted,  that  you  &re  pleafed 
with  ail  the  refl.    Farewell. 

a  Plin Y^s  panegyric  on  ThaJ ah« 

T3  OBSER- 
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OBSERVATIOKS. 

Pliny's  panegyric  upon  Trajan,  which  he  fencis  widi 
this  cpiftle  to  his  friend  VocoNius  Romanus,  hfis  been 
tfte  ftpre-h6ide>  frcMH '  Whence  courtly  authors  hav^  tifiidlly 
fbnwn  the  inceofe  of  titeir  devotion.  Whether  the  ^mperG^ 
Thajan  deferred  thofe  high  encomtums^  which  our  author^ 
\n  the  abundant  flow  and  ftrength  of  eloquence,  has  be^ 
ftowed  upon .  ^lim,  will  admit  perhaps  of  feme  doubt  and 
lufpicion :  but  thp  panegyrip  is  in  itfeif  as  hieh  finifhed  a  pic^ 
tiire  6{  an  amialde,  generous,  and  brav6  pnnce^  as  has  been 
ever  expofed  to  view :  and  happy  are  the  people,  whofe 
jfovereign  comes  neareft  in  ftfeinblance  to  fo  beaudful  | 

EPISTLE    XIV. 
Pi,  j»r  V  (Q  Ac  I  L  lus. 

TflE  barbarops  manner,  in  which  Largiu$ 
,  Macbdo,  a  man  of  praetorian  order,  has  beeit 
treated  by  his  fervants,  dcfervcs  a  place  ra:ther  in 
tniHic  hilipry,  than  in  a  private  letter.  He  was,  in- 
dfefed*  ?  prpud  and  favage  matter ;  and  he  Httle  re- 
hicmbcred,  or  rather  utterly  forgot,  that  his  fathct 
^aii  bain  a  fervant. 

He  lyas  bathing  at  his  houfe  near  Formia-:  on  a 
Hen  his  flaves    furround  him;    one    feizes    his 
throat,    another   ftrikes  him    in  the  mouth,    ano- 
ther tJwits  him  on  the  breaft  and  belly,'  others  bruife 
iih(n   in   thofe   parts,    which    modcfty    forbids    to 
ibchticm*     When  they    thought    he  was   expired, 
thty  threw  him  trpon  a  hbt  pavement,   to  try,  if 
"he  had  any  ligns  of  life.    He,  whether  really  with- 
tmt  any  fenfe  of  feeling,   or  whether  he  only  pre- 
tended not  to  have  any,  remained  ftretched  out  -kt 
full  length,  and  motionlels  :  and  by  thefe  means  he 

was  looked  upon  to  be  abfolvrtely  dead.    At  laft  they 

-^I  }:"•"'.>'       -      ...    .  carried 
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carried  him  out,  as  if  fufFocated  by  the  heat  of  the 
bath  :  then  his  more  faithful  fervants  received  him, 
and  his  miftfcfles  eonie  flifiekinjg  and  crying  about 
him. ,  Roufed,  in  this  manner,  by  their  voices,  and 
refredied  by  the  coolnefe  of  the  jplace,  he  bpiens  his 
eyes,  and  moves  his  body^  and .  confefles,  for  it  was 
now  fafc  to  own,  that  he  was  alive.  His  flavcs  im- 
mediately run  away  :  many  of  them  are  already 
taken;  there  is  a  ftrift  fearch  aftbr  the  reft.  But 
Macedo,  after  being  kept  ilivle  hf  iri  fome  days,  is 
fmce  dead,  hot  without  the  comfort  of  finding  him- 
felf  as  amply  feviehged  in  his  life-tiihe,  a&  he  Would 
have  been  after  his  death. 

You  fee,  to  what  dangers^  to  what  affronts,  ta 
what  infults  we  are  expofed  :  nor  will  humanity  ot .  . 
mildn^fs  be  the  leaft  pnoreftion  to  us  i  for  it  is  vil* 
lainy,  fio't  judjgetaent,  that  guidS  the  ihuixferers. 
But  enough  bf  thtfe  cotntrifems.  What  other  newk 
is  ftirring  r  What  ?  hone ;  or  1  likiiid  tertaihly  fub- 
join  it :  there  is  paper  enough  left  j  aiia  as  this  is  a 
fdtival,  I  have  leiiure  to  infert  as  much  more  as  I 
pleafe.  Let  me  add  howfever^  \i4iat  juft  now  occurs 
to  me,  of  the  fame  Macedo,  wheh  he  Wis  in  ihfe 
public  baths  6f  Roihe.  The  thirig  Was  ribtorioiw^ 
and  by  the  eVent  proved  biiiiiibtis. 

A  Roman  knight  wis  geiitly  t^ped  upon  the 
flioulder  by  one  of  IV^ACEpo's  Icrvahts,  that  he 
might  make  way  for  Ms  mafter;  the  kni^t  turnea 
himfdf  about^  md  without  ftriking  the  fehrant,  who 
had  touched  him,  hit  Macedo  fuch  a  violent  blo# 
with  his  hand,  that  ht  aliAoft  knoekifed  him  downi 
Thus,  the  ba^  has  bfefen  gtadually  fdtal  td  kirn ;  firifc 
it  was  the  fcenc  djf  his  ai%riicii,  Md  afterW&rds,  *  0f 
his  death,    Farewell. 


•  .  1      •  > 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

Many  fentcpcc;s  in  this  cpiftlc  feem  to  rcxjuire  an  cxplana-t 
tion. 

Rem  atrocitn  nee  tantiim  epiftola  dignam :  "  I  think/ -fays 
Pliny,  *<  ib  black  a  piece  of  villainy  is  of  too  great  con-» 
■^*  fequence,  not  to  be  publicly  known.  It  ought  not  to 
f^  be  confined  to  the  nwrow  limits  of  a  private  lett.er ;  the 
5*  whole  world  Should  bp  apprized  of  it."  - 

Largius  Macedo,  ytt^^rtex  dominus  et  favus^  qui/er-r 
tnffe  pairem  fuum  parunij  immo  nimum  meminijfet :  '*  Lar- 
^*  GfUS'MXcEDO  was  a  proud  and  cruel  matter,  who  bu^ 
*<  little  recollefted,  or  cared  to  remind  himfelf,  that  his 
^*  fiithcr  had  been  a  fervant/*  If  the  father  of  Mace  do 
had  been  a  fervant,  it  is  no  wonder  Macedo  was  a  cruel  . 
xifsfisx.  Whenever  a  man  rifcs  too  fuddenly,  from  fervitudc 
and,  depetidance,  into  a  ftation  of  dignity  and  power,  nei-, 
i^er  he,  nor  his  neareft  fucceflbrs,  can  immediately  quit 
that  bafends  of  mind,  which  accompanies  a  low  birth  and 
(riucatlbn.  *  The  filth  ftill  remains,  and  clogs  every  a£lion 
of '  their  lives. '  They  may  be  profufe,  but  they  cannot  be 
generous  :  they  may  1)6  rich,  but  they  cannot  be  great.  Ori- 
g^ial  nature  will  break  through  all  bounds,  and  will  difcover 
itfclf,  in  fpite  of  ^1  conftraints*  .A  cat,  fays  the  fable,  was 
once  changed  into  a  wom^  \  but  as  foon  as  a  moufe  ap- 
peared^ flie  forgot  her  metamorphofis,  and  (hewed  herfelf 
5ui  arrant  cat.  What  is  bafer,  wh^t  more  inhuman,  than 
to  opprefe  iervants  and  flaves,  mifefable  by  their  fituationn 
and  only  to  be  made  kfs  fo,  by  that  proper  indulgence, 
which '  is  due  to  the  mieaneft  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and 
^ich  will  be  always  allowed  them  by  thofe,  who  fpring 
ftom  thp.iccds  of  virtue,  and  who  fcom  to  wear  hon- 
purs  they  li^c  not  deferved  i  When  we  behold  a  barbarous 
mafter,  and  an  illrnatured  lord,  it  is  no  unjuft  prefumption,^ 
hotwithftandihgliis  load  of  titles,  to  conclude,  thatby  fome 
aiccident  Of  anbther  he  certainly  iprouts  from  the  refufe  of 
the  people^  and  die  dregs  of  mankind. 

Jhjidiunt  in  fervent  pavimentum  z  ^^  They  throw  hini 
f  *  down  upon  the  floor  of  the  caltdarium^*  which  was  heat- 
^  from  below  by  the  hypoc^uftuniy  and  was  anfwerable  to 
|;he  fwcating-room  in  our  bagnios.  This  particular  cham- 
^'  '  ■ "      •• '  bcr 
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Ber  is  taken  notice  of,  among  the  other  apartments  of  the 
ialneaj  in  the  effay  on  Pliny's  life. 

i,  Jpje  p<!fU0S  diebus  apri  focillatus^  non  fine  ultionU  folatio^ 
fUciuity  ita  vivtu  vindicatusy  ut  occifi  Joknt :  **  He,  having 
*'  been  kept  alive  for  fome  few  days,  died  at  laft  with  the 
*'  fatisfafiory  profpeft  of  being  revenged;  and  lived  long 
^^  enough  to  fee  the  fame  methods  of  juflice  purfued,  which 
^'  are  executed  upon  murderers."  Although  Pliny  doe* 
|iot  explain  himfelf  in  t^his  place,  by  telling  u3,  in  what 
manner  the  cruelties  exercifed  upon  Macedo  were  reveng* 
^  cd  ;  yet  it  is  eafily  to  be  deduced,  notwithftanding  fome  oo- 
fcurity  in  thefcntence,  that,  during  the  fmall  fpace  of  time 
he  furvived,  thofe  flaves,  who  were  taken,  were  punifhed 
as  they  deferred,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  as  if  he  had 
been  a£hially  dead.  Perhaps  the  whole  family  of  flaves 
were  executed  on  this  occafion ;  for  Tacitus  *  tells  us, 
that  by  the  old  Roman  laws,  when  a  flave  had  killed  his 
ITiafter,  the  intire  tribe  of  domeftic  flaves  were  to  fuffer  for 
the  murder,  as  amply  as  if  cvtr/  individual  ha4^  been  guiltjr 
of  it.  The  fame  hiftorian  ^  in  a  preceding  book,  fays, 
FaRufn  et'fenatus  cmfuhum  ultionijuxta  et  fecurttatiy  utfiquis 
a  Juts  fervis  interfeSfus  effit^  it  quoque^  qui  Ujiammto  manU" 
mtffijuh  eodem  te£fo  manfijjmt^  inter  feruos  fupplicia  penderent: 
*<  That  by  decree  of  the  fenate,  when  a  mafter  was  killed 
*f  by  his  flaves,  the  freedmen,  who  were  made  free  by  his 
*'  laft  yrill,  if  they  were  in  the  fame  houfe,  fhould  fufFer 
"  equally  with  the  flaves."  But  this  law  was  thought  too 
rigorpus,  to  be  put  in  execution. 

'  Nee  eji'y  quod  quifquam  pojpt  ejfe  fecurus^  quia  Jit  remiffiis  et 
miiis :.  *'  Nor  will  gentlenefs  and  indulgence  fecure  our 
f^  lives.''  If  this  refle£tion  is  true,  as  I  am  afraid  it  is, 
how  corrupted  and  debafed  are  our  inclinations !  and  how 
low  and  defpicable  is  human  nature !  not  to  be  won  by 
kindnefles,  not  to  be  civilized  by  obligations  !  Brutes  are 
tame  and  gentle  to  their  feeders,  faithful  and  fubmifllve  to 
their  mafters.  Treachery  to  friends,  and  rebellion  to  benc- 
fadors,  are  only  to  be  found  among  mankin^i. 

*  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  14.  aip.  42.     The  paflage  13  extremeljF 
remarkable,  and  contains  a  particular  accoant|  too  long  to  be  in<* 
ferted  here,  of  a  popular  infurre6lion,  v/hich  arofe  from  putting 
^e  laws  in  execution,  tfffX0  «r^// 814. 
'    ^  Annal.  lib.  13.  cap.  ^2,  amo  urbis  8io. 
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Mh  W^^jtiSeio  JmiiViy  fid  fcekrif^  pirmuiiM'.  1%^. 
fentence  is  a  little  obfcurb.  ^^  Mafl^  aile  itoi:  ihurdo^ 
«<  frbifb  judgeftient,  but  from  wick^efs."  All  niimlers^e 
{XMnmitted  from  Wickednefe:  what  then  is  a  mordelr  ftx>t^ 
judgement :?  The  meaning  hiuft  be;  (lavts  mate  no  diftinc* 
don  between  the  beft  and  tiie  wodl  mafleis :  'tbe  mtbrders 
Aet  are  gikilt^  cf  proce^  more  frotan  die  itnxtt  of  bldo^ 
and  the  fav^ene6  of  their  tempers,  than  frodn  a  proper  Ifiirit 
df  indighatibn,  or  die  foundations  of  a  jttftg:ivef^. 

EPISTLE    Xr. 
Pliny  to  Si  ti  us  Proculus. 

YO  U  defirc  me,  at  my  leifure,  to  read  c)Ver  yduf 
poems,  and  to  examine,  whether  thty  are  Wor- 
thy ot  bcihg  publiftied.  Yoii  camdUy  beg  this  of 
tiiti  you  quote  authoritieis  for  it ;  and  you  afk  me  to 
fubtrift  fome  fpare  time  from  iny  own  ftudies,  to  be- 
ftoW  it  upon  yoiirs.  You  farther  add,  that  Titlly 
himfelf,  fmm  a  moft  adrrlirabfe  fwectnefs  of  haturc^ 
cherilhed  the  riling  geniufes  in  podtry.  But  as  td  ln6, 
I  need  neither  to  be  silked,  lior  to  bfe  entreated,  becaufe 
I  have  a  moft  devout  veneration  for  poetry,  and  the 
higheft  regard  fol*  yoii.  I  will  obey  your  requeft,  there- 
fore, with  as  much  affiduity  as  pleallire.  But  1  think, 
I  may  even  now  venture  to  write  you  word,  that 
your  work  is  excellent,  and  ought  by  no  nrieans  tb 
cie  fupprefled ;  as  far  as  I  am  ablfe  to  judge  front 
thofe  pieces,  whith  you  iiave  teheaifed  m  my  pre- 
fence,  unlefs  ybiir  mahner  of  repeatirig  them  impof- 
t<A  upon  me ;  for,  itidiced,  your  manner  is  Iweet  and 
mafteirly.  But,  I  truft,  I  am  not  fo  led  away  by  the 
fenfe  of  hearing,  that  my  judgement  is  weakened  by 
the  harmony,  that  afFedts  my  ears.  The  edge  of  it 
may  perhaps  be  a  little  turned  and  blunted  by  that 
means ;  but  cannot  be  abfolutely  fubverted  or  abolilh- 
^d.  When  I  praife  the  poem  in  general,  therefore, 
I  do  not  {pcsk  rafhly ;  but  to  judge  of  the  feveral 
....  '  "      ~  parts. 
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ptrts^   I  tntkft  r^  them  all  carefidly  ovtr.   Fare- 
well. 

.      OBSERVATIONS. 

Tf^LLYH  atteftq)(8  la  poetiy  arc  for  «ver  recorded  by  that 
aiemorable  veife, 

0  fortunatam^  natani  me  anfule^  Komank  *  / 

which  Mn  Dryden  has  humouroufly  tranflated. 


«3 


Fortune  for  etun^dllht  dying  notes  of  Romej 
'Till  I,  thy  confrdfok^  tmfoVd^j  doom* J 


But,  although  that  great  orator  was  no  poet  himfelf,  he  ch&- 
ri&ed  and  admir^ed  the  profeflbrs  of  that  art.  Mtr&hem^ 
nitate  poetumm  i^genia  fovebat :  z  part  of  his  charafter  by 
lio  means  the  leaft  worthy  of  praife.  Pliny  feems defiroitt 
to  imitate  Tully  by  a  moft  generous  encouragement  of 
Proculus  ;  whofe  poems,  I  believe,  are  no  wh^rc  knowxi 
or  {poken  o^  except  in  this  epiftle. 

>  Juvenal.  Satyr.  lo.  f.  ila. 
*  D11YDEN9  Sat.  10.  jJ'.  190. 

EPISTLE     XVI. 

Pliny/dNepos. 

IH  A  V  E  conftantly  obferved,  that  among  the  ac- 
tions and  fayings  of  illuftrious  peribns  of  both 
fexes,  feme  particulars  have  made  more  noife,  when 
others  have  been  really  greater,  although  lefs  kribwn. 
This  my  opinion  wad  confirmed  to  me  by  what  Fak- 
NiA  related  yefterday.  She  is  grandau^ter  to  that 
AkitiA,  who  was  at  once  the  comfort  and  example 
to  her  hufband  in  his  death.  She  told  me  many  anec- 
dotes of  her  grandmother,  lefs  public^  but  hot  left 
fioblc>  than  ^c  ciitumft^ceof  her^Beathu^  I  believe^ 


I 
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you  'f^be  as  much  amazed  to  read,  as  I  was  to  hear 
thfe  accounts. 

Her  hufband,  CiEciNNA  PiETUs,  was  fick;    her 
fon  was  lick,  at  the  fame  time ;  and  both,  as  was 
then  diought,  paft  all  hopes  of  recovery.    Her  fon 
died. '  He  was  a  youth  endued  with  the  various  beau- 
ties of  mind  and  body ;  and  with  a  nxxlefty  equal  to 
them  all.    He  was  dear  to  his  parents,  not  only  as 
their  fon,  but  alfo  for  his  excellent  qualities.     She 
prepared,  and  conduced  his  funeral  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  ■  her  hufband  remained  entirely  ignorant  of 
,     what  had  happened  :  for  whenever  fhe  entered  his 
bcd-chaniber,  flie  pretended  her  fon  was  alive  and 
better ;  and  when  he  often  enquired,  how  the  boy 
did }  Ihe  anfwered,  he  had  flept  well,  and  had  eaten 
Ms  food  with  a  good  appetite.    But  as  foon  as  her 
tears,   too  long  pent  in,  had  abfolutely  conquered 
her,  and  were  burfting  forth,  Ihe  retirai,  and  then 
j^veheHeif  up  to  gricE    Again,  when  Ihe  h^  com- 
^bfed  h«Srfelf,  fhe  returned  with  dry  eyes,  andachcar- 
Ful  countenance,  as  if  fhe  had  quitted  all  her  grief 
for  the  lofs  of  her  fon,  at  the  door  of  her  hufband's 
chamber*  ' 

I  mufli  confefs,  it  was  a  brave  aftion  in  her,  to 
draw  the  fl^fl,  to  plunger  it  into  her  bofom,  to  pull 
'  the  dagger  out  ^in,  to  prefent  it  to  her  hufband^ 
and  then  to  ufe  that  immortal,  and  almoft  divine  ex- 
preflion,  ■  P jETus,  iV  ghes  no  pain.  But  when  fhe 
^id,  atid.'when  fhe  faid  this,  fbe  had  fame  gnd  im- 
^CM'tality  before  her  eyes.  It  fcemis,  therefore,  a  great- 
er a&ion  itiiier,  without  the  reward  of  eternal  ap- 
.plaufe,  or  the  profped  of  ^ory,  to  hide  her  tears,  tq 
conceal  her  forrow,  and  to  ad  the  mother  when  ihe 
had  iofl:  her  fon,  . 

ScuiBONiAKus  had  tak^n  up  arms  againft  Claxt- 
Bius  in  Itfyricumy  Pi^Tixs  had  engaged  himfelf  on 
the  fame  fide,  and  Scribonianvs  being  killed,  Pm- 
TVS  w»  brou^t  prifoner  to  Rame.  I^q.  w^  ^going 
.:   •  intQ 
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into  the  Ihip,  when  Arria  earneftly  entreated  the 
foldiers,  that  fhe  might  be  put  on  board  wkh  him. 
**  You  will  allow,  iays  fhe,  a  man,  who  has  been 
*'  conful,  to  have  fome  fervants  to  drefs  him,  to  atr 
**  tend  at  his  meals,  to  put  on  his  (hoes.  Let  me 
**  go,  and  I  alone  will  perform  all  thofe  offices.*' 
Her  requeft  was  denied :  but  fhe  hired  a  fifhing-boat^ 
and  in  that  fmall  veffel  followed  the  fhip. 

The  fame  .Arria,  meeting  the  wife  of  Scriboni- 
ANUS  in  the  palace  of  Claudius,  at  the  time  fhe  vo- 
luntarily difclbfed  all  fhe  knew  of  the  confpirators, 
faid  to  her,  **  Offer  not  to  fpeak  a  word  to  me  :  I 
**  .fhall  not  hear  you.  Your  hufband  Scribonianus 
**  was  killed  in  your  bofbm,  and  yet  you  live.** 
From  t^hence  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  heroical 
manner^  in  which  fhe  chole  to  die,  did  not  proceed; 
from  a  fudden  thought. 

When  her  fon-in-law  Thrasea  •  was  endeavour^' 
ing  bv  his  prayers  to  divert  her  from  die  dofign  fhe 
had  formed  to  put  herfelf  to  death ;  and,  among 
otter  arguments,  faid,  **  If  I  were  condemned  to 
**  die,  would  you  therefore  have  your  dau^ter  die 
*^  with  me  ?  fhe  made  anfwer,  "  Certainly,  if  fhe 
"  had  Kyed  as  long,  :and  as  happily  with  you,  as  I 
•*  have  lived  with  P^etus  ^" 

By  this  aniwer,  fhe  alarmed  her  friends,  and  was 
more  clofely  wa,tched.  She  perceived  it,  and  faid, 
**  Yoiu*  endeavours  are  vain  :  you  may  force  me  ta  . 
**  die  with  anguifh,  but  you  cannot  hinder  me  J&Qin^ 
*^  death  itfdf.  While  fhe  uttered  thefe  words^  Che 
Ifcapt  out  of  her  chair,  and  dafhed  her  ho^  .wish 
iiich  prodi^ous  violence  againfl  the  oppofite  w^, 
that  me  fell,  down  in  a  manner  dead.  When  fhe  was 
brought  to  herfelf  again,  fhe  faid,  "  I  toW'you^  -tjy 

denying  me  the  liberty  of  an  eafy  deaths  you 

would  only  compel  me  to  find  out  one  more  paifi- 

^ 
.1    :<■    •  •     Ik    *♦ 
'•  '  S 

*  TUKAtBA  PjKTVS.  ^  CjSCIXKA  PjKTUX.  :  f 
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"^  firi/'  Are  not  thefe  greater  £iyings  evea  than^' 
P-iETus,  i^  gives  m  pain^  Yet  thcfe>^  which  were  pre-* 
panttory  to  the  other,  io  much  celebrated  io  the 
world,  are  entirely  unknown.  ^All  this  confirms  the 
obljbryaition,  with  which  I  firft  fet  ovL,  that  fome 
particular  a&ipnii  aiid  fayings  are  more  renowned, 
IKbilft  others  are  more  Bohle.    FarewetL 

OBSERVATIONS- 

The  cjitaftiophe  of  Arkia  and  'Sxtm^  i& related  in  ono 
of  the  jT^/ttx,  S  of  which  papers  Sir  Rjcuard  S.T£K£  was» 
in  general,  the  refuted  author :  but  h(B-  is  mifiak^Alji  the 
4dry.  CjECiKiiA  Pjetus  was  pu^  ta death  by  the  emp^oe 
Claudius  ;  whereas  the  author  of  th9t  p^per  cites,  a  lettsx^ 
^r  his  execution,  froih  the  emperor  Nbx.o,  who.  was  much 
fefi  guilty  of  hb  murder  than  Sir  Richard  Sr^lf*       ' 

FuRius  Camillus  ScRiBONrAKU^)  governoi^  of  Dal-^ 
maiia  \  joined  with  Cjecikka  PiBiua  iia  raifiilg  a-  rebel- 
lion a^unfl  Claudius  :  but  ibfyt.  h2th.6aam  afipeaiivd  iii 
arms,  when  their  ipldiei;s,  teirified  ^y  evil  .Qpien9,-ar:mQrQ 
'  ijcobably  afraid,  of  the  emperor's  gowor,  not  only  def^rtc^ai 

put  ^etrayed,  their  commanders^.  Scrib.onxanu^  W4S  Qts 
bKged  to  takp  refuge  in  the  iifan  J  of  I//a  ^ ;  where  He  wa^ 
feized  and  piit  to  deaths  in  gremio  Jiia  uxorh^  :.^^  inxhz 
*^  bofom  pf  his  wifC)'*  as  appears  bj^thisepiftle,  whilfrl^iE- 
Tus  was  carried  prifoner  XxxRimu.  He  them  received  hi^ 
Qondemnation,.  and.  with  it  d»?.  permiffi9iiL  c&  cbafmg  what 
fort  of  death  he  thought  nu^ft-  eligiblb.  6u^  C^ciNtiAp, 
I)owever  bold  ia  the^eld,  and,  at  thft  head  of  thpui^ds^ 
could  not  look  at  the  more  calm,  i^proiaches  of  death  with 
the  refolution  of  a  Roman :  hi^  con^^cy  ferlbok  him,  and 
he  fliewed  great  relu<£tance  to  leave,  the  world.  *  Arria,. 
ftrry  and  auiamed  to  fee  him  betray;  a  weaknefs,-tb^  which 
l^er  foul  was  a.  ftranger^  axid  peiluips^  ■  fecretljr  conicibus, 
that  file  was  the  cauife.  why  be.  wiflied  to  Uve,.  fiiatched  a> 
dagger  from  his  fide,,  and  %bbp4i  bfsrle^  Vforp/.biff  eyes^ 

^  N**  72.  Saturday,  Septcinbcr  24*  1709.     • 

^  A  province  in  lllyricum^  bordering  upon  the  Adriatic. 

*  An  ifland  ia  the  Adriatic^  over-againft  Dalmatian 

*  JUNIA* 

with 
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wHh  ap  intrepid  beroifm,  that  at  once  demonftrated  hei 
courage  and  her  love.  Thus  fell  Ab.ria  *,  the  firft  o£  that 
i^me^  whom  biftpry  takes  noti<;e  of;  and  ihe  nQ  {oasn^r  exn 
pired,  than  PjETUs,  fired  by  her  exaoiple,  and  encoumged  by 
her  1^  word|59  hafteijied  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  bv  the  fan^e  weapon. 
.  Cj^inn  A  Pi^TUs  aind  Arrxa  left  behind  them  a  da^ughn 
ter,  who  bo^  her  i^^odier^s  name^  and  was  masried  ta 
IThrasea  PiBTUS.  From  this  identity'  of  namos  have 
arife.^  the  v^xpi^s  chro;nplpg^cal  miftakes.  Into  whiqb  npft 
9nly.  the  %a^^  but  other  writers  have  fallen. 

Tii^RASRA  Pjetvs  tns^  a  Gonfi^erajble  figure  iathe  reiga 
of  Nrro.  He  was  a  man  of  ftri<^  morals,  and  unfliakei^ 
rdbludonj  belioyed  by  the  peoplei^  and  of  ^eat  weight  in 
the  fenate ;  an  able  and  an  unbiaiTed  patriot,  and  fo  powers 
i^  in  eloquenc^^  thfU;  he  often  ftopped^  the  current  of  ini* 
^tty^  ^1^9h  w}ouidoth|erwife  have  overturned  and  deflroyed 
^  ftajte.  Sucb  a  nfia^  was  parti<;utai:ly  odious  to  tlie.eii4>e- 
cor  ^n^  the  court  minions:  every  ^dion  o(  his  life,  waanot 
only  a  ccjnroadbiito  thdj:  vices,  but,^  what  was.  of  more  con* 
lisiqiuence,  a  baii;  to  ^eir  tyranny*.  It  haif  been  iiaapo£ttC 
j^t  to  ftop  ^  pcogrefs  of  fu^h  confpicuou3  merit^  and 
^juch.  fpread^r^  virtue.  Thra^j^a^  tbei^ore,  lim  accufed 
before  the  ^n^^  of  v^ioHs  crimes^  ainpu.9ting  to  high,  toea^ 
(on J.  a^d^  togeadi*^  yfjfh  SpRANps,  and  bis  daug^tjec  S£R<^ 
vii^ySy  whofe  ftory  is,  ^xtjrcmqly  mdancboly  and  afEe<aingj 
yras  condemned  to  <jie^  the  ojii^^r  of  their  death  being 
IdEt  to.  their  own  ele^on.  Thr  asr A  was  in  his,  garden, 
accoi;ppan^ed  by  many  friends  of  q?ididei;able  rank  and  cha- 
na^ler,  particulpily  D^metkivb  ^  phjjpfopher,  v^en  this 
queftor  DoMjtTJ^us  C^citiANUs  came  to  him  fh>m  the 

^.«K*  *****  •*»  •  _ 

innate,  with  the  ord^  of  his  cond^n^iation.  The  whole 
company,  except  hin^felf,  burfl  imp  tc^i:^ ;  and  bia  wife  Asi-r 
ria  immediaib^iy  refplyed  to.  fpjlpw  her  Qipther's  eiLample, 
and  die  yfiih  her  hufband :  but  X^HASEa  interpofod,  and 
Viiifted,  i^  fh9ul4  liye  for  the  £4^e  of  their  dauriitjer 'Eank 
i^iA  \  at  tJ^  tis^  married  tp  Ifiivijoius  Priscus^  a 
noble  Rpmsu^  equally  hatji^g,  and  hated  by,  Neb^.  The 
fixteend^  axw^  oi^  TAqijTys,  i^pm  whence  thefb  metoOECt 

a  Skfi  was  Q^ly  related. to  the  eippr^f^  MjMfiAUif^  Vid^ 
Dion.  Ca.ssivs,  Lib.  6q, 

^  The  charadltr  tf  Favnia  is  given  by  Pliny  m  the  7th  Book, 
Epift.  lo. 

0f 
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oF'Thrasea  Pjetus  arc  derived,  is  impcrfeft;  but  fficf 
lail  chapter  is  too  remiarkable,  not  to  be  inferted,  efpecially,^ 
as  it  ^ves  fome  account  of  the  manner,*  in  ^i^ch  Pjetus 
chofe  to  die.     The  wofds  of  the  hiftorian  arc  thefe : 

Turn  progrejfus  [Thrasea  Pjetus]  in  particum,  illic  a 
quajtcre  reperitur^  latiiia  prt^ior^  quia  Helvidium  gene'^ 
rwH  fium  itaUd  iantum  arceri  cognoverat.  Accepto  dehincji^ 
natus  C9nfult0y  Helvidium  et  Oemetrium  in  cubiculum 
imbuit ;  p9rre£Hfqui  utrhtfque  brachii  venisj  pofiquam  cruorem 
iffu£t,  fnmmm  fuper  f^rgms^  propih  vocato  quofftore^  Libe^ 
musj  inquity  Jovi  Liberatori.  SpiiRa  jtmenis,  et  ometi. 
*qttidem  aii  pr$bibiant :  ceterim  in  ea  tempora  natus  esj  quibus 
firman  amnrnm  expediat  conftantibus  exemplis.  Poft  Imiitu-^ 
£m  exittis  gravel  cruciatur  afferente<i  obverjis  in  Demetri* 

UM  •  *  ♦  *  ♦  *. 

**  Then  [Thrasea  Pjetus]  going  into  his  gallery,  was 
^  met  there  bjr  the  queftor,  \Avom  he  received  rather  withf 
*^  yyfj  than  deje£tion,  becaufe  he  had  been  infermed,  thalf 
^^  nis  fon^in^law  Helvidius  was  only  doomed  to  banifli^ 
^^  ment  out  of  Italy :  and  now  fubmitdng  to  his  fentence,' 
^*  hetookHsLviDius  and  Demetrius  into  his  bed-cham^ 
^  ber,  and  ftretching  out  both  his  arms,  after  the  veins  in 
^^  each  had  been  cut,  he  fprinkled  fome  of  his  blood  upon 
^^  the  ground ;  and  calling  the  queftor  to  come  nearer^ 
•*  he  (aid.  This  is  my  libation  to  Jupiter  the  deliverer* 
<'  Young  mdn,  behold  "tfiis  !  and  miay  the  Gods  avert  the 
**  omen  from  you  !  But  you  are  botn  m  times,  th^t  raider 
**  it  neceflSury  to  fortify  the  mind  by  examples  of  refolu- 
<'  tion;  After  this,  the  flow  manner  of  his  death  brin^iig 
*^  ongrievmis  tortureis,  he  turned  [his  eyes]  towards  De- 
"  METRius  >  *  *  ♦  *  ♦."  Here  the  annal  breaks  ofi^ 
and  leaves  iis  to  hope,  that  Pjetus  was  foon  relieved ;  and 
that  fb  noMe  a  foul  remained  not  long  in  pain. 
•  As  thefe  ftories  of  t!he  two  Arrias,  and  their  hufbands^ 
have  beeit  Ipun  out  into  a  great  length,  the  only  farther 
remark  to  be  made  upon  -tMs  epiiUe  is,  that  fcarce  any  of 
all  the  heroic  a£Hons  of  th^e-  firft  ArRia  infpire  us  with  a 
more  exalted  idea  oJF  her,  than  when  ihe  chufes  to  e^pofe 
herfelf  to  the  wind  and  waves,  in  a  fmall  fifhing-boat, 
even  from  Dalmatia  to  Rome^  rather  than  to  ftay  in  fafety, 
when  her  lord  was  in  danger :  an  example  of  female  courage^ 
refolution^  and  affeftion,  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  equalled, 
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EPISTLE    XVII. 

PlINY     to    S^RVIANtfS. 

IT  is  ib  long  (ince  1  heard  from  you,  that  I  mutt 
afk,  if  all  thii^  are  right  ?  If  they  are,  is  bufi- 
nefs  your  obftru&ion  ?  Or,  if  you  are  not  employed^ 
are  the  opportunities  of  writing  few  or  mxier  Deli- 
ver me  from  this  ftate  of  doubt :  it  is  a  fituation  I 
cannot  bear.  Relieve  me,  though  you  iend  your 
letters  by  a  particular  meflengcr.  I  Will  pay  his  tra- 
velling expences:  nay,  I  wUl  ^ve  him  more;  let 
him  but  tell  me  what  I  wifh  to  hear.  I  am  well,  'if 
a  man  can  be  faid  to  be  well,  who  lives  in  perpetual 
fufpetife  and  anxiety,  expefting  and  fearing,  every 
hour,  all  that  can  pcMlfibly  happen  to  his  deard^  friend 
upon  earth.    Farewell 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Tliefe  fhort  letters,  which  contain  only  compliments  and 
civilities,  that  paflcd  between  particular  mends,  many  hun- 
dred years  agp,  muft  appear  triflins  and  unengagui^  when 
they  fucceea  fuch  a  letter  as  the  uxteenth.  Ajid  indeedy 
when  we  look  into  thefe.kind  of  epifUes  feparatety,  tberef 
is  nothing  in  their  ftyle  «id  fubjeA  very  remarkable,  or  ex«  . 
traordinary :  but,  wnen  we  coimder  tmm  all  together,  they 
tend  to  idbtngthen  and.eftablifli  iht  chara&cr.  of  polite* 
nefi,  which  our  author  fo  jufUy  deierves.  Th^  are 
thrown  in  by  the  editctiis,  without  any  r^ard  to  the  letters,, 
immediately  preceding,  or  immediately  fol&wing;  and,  like 
fmall  diamonds  ill  fet,  they  not  only  lofe  their  own  little 
*fliare  of  luftre,  but  Ihew  tne  aukwaxdnefs  of  thofe  jewellers, 
'  into  whofe  hands  they  have  fallen. 
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EPISTLE     XVIII. 

•  ■ 

Pliny   to  Catilius  Severus, 


IT :flvf^.ih^^  itiei,  when  confol^  lt>it^ 

tiiirn^the  th^n^j  am  tx>  ntake  idse  conplttnents  ^ 
thfe  rcpdriic  W  <5Ur  ttnperor-  After  I  had  dbnei:hi9^ 
H^th  a  di!b  ttegard  tb  ule  time  dnd  manner  of  %Qiik^ 
11^  in  the^nate,  I  iniias^iied  it  agli^eable  to  itie  disty 
ot  a  good  citizeiH  to  cxpitiat*  more  copioufly  on 
ivery  ke^^  alhd  to  fend  me  Whoie  abroad^  in  ^  W>^ 
luirife  ^  fijrft^^  that  thfc  empen^r,  by  tittis  tributie  of  i^ 
jptedfe,  jmight  be  bette*  {*^fedN)rtth'thejfoftpia»^ 
af  his  ^eiAt  yir^oes :  >i^,  that  fucced(iiii|g'  (>rin€teb 
may  be  animated  by  his  tuaiki^  mther  dmft  tt^ 
any  precepts  of  mine,  to  purfue  the  only  road  to  tiic 
fame  true  glory.  For,  JcmMnJ^^  to  mlmift  a  prince, 
what  he  ougnt  to  be,  is  a  very  noble,  but  a  very 
^difous  talk,  artd  caaiies  with  it  an  air^f  Vajhky  : 
but  to  praife  thfe  bcft  <tf  Jirinacs,  ahd^  by  riitt  »ifr- 
thod,  to  hold  but  a  li^t,  aii  f5ro!th  a  i^atch-toVer,  ty 
which  his  fucceflbrs  may  Aeer  their  coiirle, .  y&  not  a 
work,  of  arrQ^;^cQ)  bvit  of  4nfiBnite;ufe.  It  is  no 
fmallpleaiure  to  me^  thk  ^teal  had  a  mind  Co  <%c-^ 
cite  thi^  entire  perfdrmiihce  to  tny  friendsiy'  Md^^did 
tiSi^  1^;  thciri  *h5^  Writtien  of  pftiticiilar  feiVffatiaiw, 
but.ftfdy  i  gett^d  ndfice  to  td^e  to  trie,  \Widh  it 
.was^cohVfenient  for  tJi^,  and  thfej^  wefre  fnqft  a,t  lej- 
fujpe;  asfoon  3S,  they,  were  aSverufed  of  my  tijclinar 
tipns^  and!  muft  obierve,  diatatkoinr  thyerei$ii>e.yfn^^ 
or,  ^  leaft,  very  fcldom,  leifure,  or  convenient  time 
to  hear  rehearfals,  they  aflembled  two  days  together, 
for  that  purpofe,  in  extreme  bad  weather :  and,  when 
my  own  modefty  would  have  put  a  ftop  to  the  rc- 
hearfal,  they  aljfolutely  required  me  to  continue  it  a 
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^d  dxf*  -^^  I  (o  attribute  this  honour  to  myfelf^ 
or  to  their  regard  for  lefurning  ?  I  rather  think,  to  the 
latter  ^  which,  after  it  has  been  ahnoft  deftroyed,  is 
now  jeviving.  But  what  was  the  fubjed^  which  OC- 
cfifioi^cd  this  Cornell  attentipii  of  my  audi^ce  i  for^ 
in  the  fenate,  where  it  was  ahfolutely  neceff^ry  to  un* 
dergo  the  fatigue  of  hearing  fuch  encomiums,  we  i^fed 
€0  grow  tired  in  a  moment's  time ;  and  y^stiiow^tbuBce 
days  were  not  found  too.  long  to  rehear^  and  hear  >  t . 
panegyric  of  the  fame  kind.  It  is  not,  that  there  is 
more  eloquence  in -this  work,  but  that  it  is  written 
with  a  willing  heart,  and  eonfequently,  with  a  greater 
Ipirit  of  freedom.  It  will  be  a  frefh  accumulation  of 
praife,  therefore,  to  our  emperor,  that  thofe  fpeeches, 
which  were  heretofore  as  odious,  as  they  were  falfc* 
iare  now  become  as  amiable,  as  they  are  true.  But  f 
confer,  I  was  not  more  delighted  with  the  attentioi^ 
(ban  the  judgement .  of  my  laudience  ;  for,  I  cpul^ 
obferve,  :mat  my  moil  ievcre  r^niaiks  gav^  them  the 
greaifift  fatisfadion.  I  am  tonfcious  indeed,  that  I 
Stve  rehearfed  to  a  few,  what  I  have  wrkteA  for  all : 
fifi^rthetefs,  as  if  future  readers  would  concur  in 
their  judgement,  and  tafte,  I  cannot  but  own,  I  re- 
joice ^^tly,  that  their  ears  fian  bear  fuch  open  ap^ 
ipiritea  writing.  And,  as  in  former  times,  the  the- 
atres were  taucht  a  £ajile  tafte  in  mufic ;  fo  now^  f 
hQpt  ti>  Cee,  th^t  the  &me  places  will  be  taught  to 
rdHfh  Dodiing  but.  true  harmony.  Thofe,  indeed^ 
who  writft  with  tio  other  view  than  to  plcafe,  wiy 
write  in  fuch  a  manner^  as  thtj  imagine  may  plea(e  J 
but  with  refpeft  to  my  particular  j)eirfbnDance,  I  snqa 
confident,  the  true  reafons  of  my  t^ii^g  greater  fiw* 
dom-  and  latitude  will  be  plainly  difcovered ;  fince 
th^fe  parts  of  my  d^ourle,  which  bear  clofe  and 
hnd,  muft  appear  more  foreign  and  forced,  than 
thofe,  which  are  penned  in  the  gaiety  and  exultation 
of  heart.  And  yet,  it  is  my  araent  prayer,  that  th^ 
time  may  come,  I  wi(h  it  wr?  arrive^,  when  jJJ 
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ibothing  panegyric,  however  now  juft  and  proper^ 
fhall  give  t>lace  to  honeft  and  fevere  truths. 

Here,  you  have  a  fiill  account  of  my  three  days 
work.  I  wifh,  in  your  abfence,  you  may  feel  the 
fame  pleafure,  from  the  encouragement  given  to 
ftudy  and  learning  in  general,  and  the  compliments 
paid  nie,  on  tMs  pamcular  occafion,  wmch  you 
would  ccrtsinly  have  felt»  had  you  been  upoa  the 
ipot.    Adieu. 


OBSERVATIONS; 


This  ^iftle  ought  to  have  been  immediately  fubfequent  ts 
tiie  thirteenth,  as  they  both  relate  to  the  fame  fubjefi,  tbs 
panj^yric  upon  Trajan.  In  the  thirteenth  epiftle,  ad- 
drt^H^  toRoMANUS,  our  author  difcovers  great  fears  and 
anxiety  for  his  favourite  work :  he  dwells  upon  the  difficulty 
of  the  theme,  and  courts  the  approbation  of  bis^-  reiutftrr. 
Bat  the  ftyle  of  this  epiftle  to  Severus  is  more  laboured 
and  diiRifed  ;  and  the  author  here  fpeaks  of  his  panegyric 
with  a  confidence  and  fatisfa£lion,  arifing  from  the  applaufe^ 
which  he  had  already  received. 

As  fome  pafTages  in  this  epiftle  are  a  little  obfcure,  the 
following  ob&rvations  may  not  be  deemed  unneceflary. 

Deindey  ut  futuri  prinapesy  non  quaji  a  magi/lroi  fed  tamem 
fub  exemplo  pramonerentuf'y  qua  ptftij/tmum  via  poffint  ad  ean^ 
Jim  gbriam  niti :  ^  1  had  a  mind  to  point  out  to  future 
<^  princes,  rather  by  his  example,  than  by  any  precept,  die 
'<  paths  of  true  glory.''  Pliny  imagines,  vanity  might 
hinder  fvfture  princes  from  learning  the  maxims  of  govern- 
nient>  but  ambition  mi^t,  probably,  lead  them  to  imitate 
Trajan  :  they  would  abhor  a  preceptor,  but  th^  would 
accept  of  a  guide. 

Animadvirti  enim  feverijjtma  quaque  vel  maxtnie  fatisfaare  ? 
'^^  1  obferved  a  general  latisfaAion,  even  in  thofe  places, 
••  where  I  was  vaxA  fevere."  Thefcvcrity,  which  Pliky 
hints  at,  in  this  fentence,  is  that  part  of  the  panegyric, 
which  aims  at  the  cruelties  and  impolitions  of  preceding 
Caefars.  But  the  arrows,  which  were  direded  at  the  Romto 
emperorsi  4nuft,  at  d^  fame  tiine,  hit  the  Roman  people : 

the 
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tht  former  could  not  hzvt  been  abfdute  tyrants^  unlefi  the 
latter  had  fubmitted  themfelves  to  be  abfolute  flaves. 

Acfiakelim  theatra  mali  mujicos  canefe  diMiermU  ita  nunc 
infpem  adducofy  piffififriy  ti$  eadim  theatra  hem  eanere  majms 
dneant :  ^'  And  as  the  theatre  formerly  taueht  the  fingers  a 
^  bad  manner  in  finging,  fo  now  I  am  led  to  hope»  that 
^^  the  fame  theatres  may  teach  them  a  better  &;race  and  aian?> 
^  net**  This  is  a  fine  fatirical  allufioh  to  Inbro,  who  had 
not  only  corrupted  the  morals,  but  the  ears  of  the  Ibmant^ 
He  had  fubftituted  difcord  in  the  room  of  hamiony.  '  He 
had  banifhed  the  graces,  and  introduced  the  furies.  Arts 
and  fciences  were  depref&d  and  overthrown ;  nor  did  learn- 
ing, or  virtue,  recover  the  blows  tiiey  had  received,  till  the 
beginning  of  Trajan's  government.  It  is  not  to  be  dc-^ 
nied,  that  Pliny  has  introduced  this  fentence  abruptly,  and 
without  conneSbion :  but  it  may  be  confidered^  that  as  the 
cpifUe  was  written  to  a  friend,  who  well  knew  the  mean** 
ing  of  the  comparifon,  there,  was  not  that  occafion  forxon- 
texture  and  exadbiefs,  as  in  a  more  elaborate  kind  of  lift- 
ing. In  familiar  letters,  half  f<;ntences  and  hints  are  Suffi- 
cient $  but  in  hiftory,  or  any  work  of  gravity  and  iiapor- 
tance,  fuch  a  ftyle  would  not  only  be  improper,  jbut  jx^Ily  . 
inexcufiible* 
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PLlNY/ffCALVrSHJS.         -     . 

^  ■ 

AS  1  have  been  accuftonied,  fo  I  IhaU-Aill  con- 
tinue to  beg  your  advice  with  regard  to  my  et 
tate.  Some  lands,  adjoining  to  mine,  and,. indeed, 
intermixed  with  them,  are  to  be  fold.  They  are  at* 
tended  with  many  circumftanccs,  which  tempt  inei 
and  many,  which  deter  me  fix)m  the  purchafc:  ;.  ; 
I  am  chiefly  induced  by  the  beauty,  that  .v^ill  refiMt 
from  thdr  being  laid  out  together;  and tEeii agai% 
the  convenience  will  be  no  leis  than  the  pleafure  ;.  Jdie 
fame  works  may  be  carried  on  at  bodi  places^  for 
both  may  be  vifited  with  the  fame  trouble,  and  the 
fameexpence:  the  fame  overfcer' may  take  clire  of 
both,  and  t|ie  undermanagen  of  tach  may  atmoft  be 
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£hfe  lame  peribns.  We  need  only  fit  tip  one  hodk  ftw 
an  habitation,  abid  baMy  kite  ffie  other  froin  £lfii^ 
to  rum.  The  eappence,  iavea  in  furniturei  in  head- 
ibrVants,  in  gajideners^  wcMrkxnen,  fuch  as  fmiths,  ^- 
nets,  and  rren  in  the  hunting  equipage^  muft  bctn* 
tatA  into  the  cotti^ntaticMi  %  for,  it  »  of  great  tonfd^ 
^il^stiKA  in  cfxJdMttiy,  whether  you  have  thde  coIli^Aed 
tigethcr  iri  ohe  plaee,  or  di^pcrfcd  in  fevertil. 

Oil  the  other  naiid,  I  am  afraid,  it  will  be  impftf-' 
^t  to  truil  fo  large  an  eftate,  lying  all  together,  to 
the  £une  climate,  and  to  the  fame  accidents.  It  ieems 
more  advifeable,  to  provide  againfl  cafualdes,  and  all 
Hidden  alterations  of  the  weather,  by  having  our  landb 
farcdled  out  in  different  fituations.  The  change  t66 
of  air  and  place,  and  the  variety  in  rambling  about, 
has  fbm^tmng  in  it  very  agreeable. 

Now  the  principal  point  of  my  deliberation  is  this ; 
the  foil  is  fertile,  rich  and  well-watered  :  it  confifls  of 
fields,  vineyards,  and  woods,  yielding  a  produce, 
which,  thou^  it  will  amount  to  a  very  moderate,  yet 
will  be  a  very  certain  income.  But  then  the  foU,  as 
fertile  as  it  is,  has  been  much  impoverifhed  by  the  in- 
:nce  of  the  hufbandmen.     The  laft  poflcflbr  very 

ten  fold  the  whole  ftock ;  and  though  by  that  me- 
thod he  furnifhed  himfelf  with  a  fum  of  money  for 
the  pfefent,  yet  he  hurt  the  effete,  by  depriving  his 
hufbandmen  c^  proper  means  to  cultivate  the  lands, 
which  are  now  over-run  with  brambles  and  briars.  Wfe 
muft  therefore  provide  a  fet  of  honeft  labourers ;  for  { 
ha:*re  ncme  among  my  flaves,  who  are  fit  for  this  jmr- 
pofe,  nor  are  there  any  left  upon  tiie  land.  It  remain*, 
that  you  fhould  know^  at  what  rate  there  feems  a  jx)f- 
EJoiikj  of  making  the  piuxhafe.  Three  millions  of 
jfefltrces  ^  ^  the  price :  not  but  it  was  formerly  fet 
up  at  five  millions  \  but  by  the  extreme  poverty  of 

*  Three  millions  of  fefierces  axnoant,  in  Engliih  money,  to 
^Jf^rekillioiisoffdlcrtissinldtmt to 403*4/*  tis.  Sd* 
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the  hufbandmen,  and  the,  geixoal  calamity  of  tl|c 
tiipes^  as  the  income,  fo  the  purchafe  of  th^  land^  is 
diminilhed.  :':'    - 

You  will  aik,  if  IcapeajBly  get tbgethgr.thi^K mil- 
lions of  fefterces  ?  IVfy  fth^cpi  indecjia'k^ 
all  ia  la^d  :  however,  1  t^ve  jCofloieL  money  put  at  ihte^ 
reft,  mu:  ihail  I  find  it  difficadtltoi^^  Icanti^lce 
it  up  from  my  mother-in-law^  Whole  coflSsn  I  may 
ufe  as  freely  as  mv  own.  Therefore,  let  not  Ais  em- 
barrais  you,  if  there  are  no  other  bbje&^ons  in  the 
way  J  which,  I  muft  beg,  yQ\i  wll  well  coAifider  i  fpr, 
as  in  aU  other  aff*^,  j[p  ^)ecji^ly  in  the  di^pQ^  of 
money,  your  ^xpenec^qe  ^d  yo^r  jig^gemcnt  fre  uni- 
exceptionable.    Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

At  the  fame  dene  that  the  computation  of  linavoldable  eio- 
pences,  in  Pliny's  inten^^ed  pur.chaife,  may  denionftrate^^ 
juftice  and  wifdom  of  his  oeconomy,  we  have  the  idvjmlage 
of  findings  by  this  epiflle,  fuch  furniture,  fndfen'ants,  a^me 
Romans  bought  abfolutely  necjefl^  in  their  country  hoyfes.^ 

The  Prdcurator  [or  Overfcer]  had  the  feme  ki^  of  o:^ce 
as  our  land-fteward  -,  the  perfon^^  who  had  the  in|pe£Hcai  of 
the  other  fervants,  belonging  to  the  hufbandry^  and^  yxho 
was  to  man^e,  apd  account  for,  the  produce  of  the  d^ate.^ 

The  ASloresy  [Under-Managers]  although  generally  traiif-. 
Hated  Bailiffs,  feem  to  liave  been  inferior  to  the  per^oni^, 
who,  with  lis,  go  under  that  denomination..  They  were 
ilaves,  employed  in  all  the  fervile  officoa^  heloii^jilg  tp  ^6  es- 
tate. They  were  under  the  conunjind  <^  the  f^o^^f^^Ur^ 
and  they  cultivated  the  lands,  ^  tl|e  word  k  felf  4^ins.:tp 
imply,  by  their  omn  labour, , and  o^dience.  The.S^holiaft^ 
have  been  very  explicit  in  their  annotations  upoit  this  epif- 
tle.  They  refer  us  to, the  feVendi  and  eighth trh^pters-tif 
the  firft  book  of  Columella,  in  which  there  ar&fiMi^<!u- 
rious  obfervations,  that  are  not  unworthy  of.  infpedcbn: 

Sumptus  Jtrienjium.  The  Atrienfts  was  a  fervant  of  nioft 
efpecial  truft,  qui  domini  negotia  procurabat^  res  venates  dijira" 
bfkafy  dcbita  exigebaU  ft  in  alios  firvos  nm  parum  juris 

U  4.  ufur- 
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...  ^. ..  "^  U  !k^  aonaged  the.afiairs  of  his  mafter,  di{^ 
vL«N;  s'i  ^i  i^imM»  goods,  gathered  in  his  debts,  and  al^ 
UtiKv*  ^iv*4&  Mii$mty  over  me  reft  of  the  fervants/'  He 
^^.  uxb  k  ^x4Mt  as  our  houfe-fteward.  The  fame  audior 
^.  ^  v^t,  .N|  v^iNiMK  ^7  ^^  ^^  called  atrienjis :  £^us  quid  atrio^ 
V  y^  %  WIM#  Jkwrfi  p^^h  ^i  ^P^  antiques  divitia  adferva^ 
V^v\  ^ytlkt  ^Aibibatur:  ^<  He  took  his  name  from  the 
^  ♦''•MK  bcctufe  die  cuftody  of  die  firft  part  of  die  houfe 
^^  ^Ni>  hit  province*'^  From  hence  it  appears,  that  the  an* 
ij^in^j.  Iciept  dieir  money  in  their  hails,  unleis  divitia  mig^t 
fMitf  the  mo&  valuable  part  of  die  perfonal  eftate,  the 
IHMget  of  their  ancefton ;  which  were  ufually  let  in  porches^ 
it  the  entrance  of  their  houfes. 

The  Topiarius  [die  Gardiner]  is  a  name  derived  from  the 
irl  of  forming  various  %ures  and  images  in  trees  and  hedges* 
This  was  an  art,  wiiich  the  ancients  thou^t  abfolutely  ne- 
oeflkry  in  a  eardiner :  for  Pliny  tells  us,  that  in  the  garden 
belonging  to  nis  chief  feat  in  Tufcany  ^,  his  own  name,  and 
his  gardiner's.  name,  were  cut  in  box ;  and  that  his  whole 
was  filled  with  variety  of  figures,  images,  and  arbours, 
1  out  of  the  trees,  which  orew  in  it.  This  fafhion  has 
been  very  much  prated  in  England  S  till  of  late  years, 
ivhen  a  more  a^eeable,  and  more  extended  tafte  ha$  pre- 
vailed. 

The  Venatma  Inftrununta  were  the  nets,  fpears,  ^nd  other 
.Vtenfils  belonging  to  die  hunting  equipage ;  a  piece  of  pa- 
rade neceflary  for  perfons  of  oiir  author^s  rank  to  afllime, 
^d  maintain.  Pliny  would  otherwife  fcarce  have  reckon- 
ed it  among  his  rural  expences  ;  fince,  as  has  been  already 
^ferved,  he  w^  a  ipordman,  rather  by  compliance,  than 
by  inclin^tionf 

*  Ulpiax.  *  Book  v.  Ep.  6. 

*  The  motto  of  the  Garter^  and  other  devices,  cut  in  box, 
are  ftill  to  be  feen.at  Oxfird^  in  Vew-ColUge  garden;  and  a 
nobleman,  at  his  feat  near  Loudon^  had,  fome  years  ago,  the  Co- 
fpn^doii  dinner,  in  yew,  pf  K,  Wili^iam  and  CLMaiiy, 
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Pliny  /o   Maximus. 

4    -. 

DO  you  remember,  that  you  have  often  read  of 
the  many  contentions^  which  arofi  from  the  lav 
of  voting,  by  tablets  ?  and  how  much  glory,  or  r&» 
proach,  it  brou^t  utxm  the  lawgiver  himlelf  ?  But^ 
now  it  has  met  with  the  unanimous  approl>ation  of 
the  fenate,  as  the  beft  of  laws.  AH  demanded  tablets 
on   the  day    of  the  deftion  \    We  hid*  indeed^ 
exceeded  thoie  bounds^  that  ought  to  be  preserved  in 
an  aflcmbly,  by  giving  our  votes  in  this  open  man^ 
ner ;  ib  that  there  was  no  time  allowed  for  fpeaking, 
nor  was  the  nnxicfly  of  filence,  or  even  the  dmindtioii 
of  feats,  regarded.  Great  and  confufed  clamours  were 
poured  forth  from  every  fide.    All  were  running  here 
and  there,  with  the  candidates  whom  they  favoured. 
Numerous  crouds  appeared  in  the  middle  of  thQlenaCCr 
houfe,  feveral  different  circles    were  fornied,    and 
there  was  one^  univerfal  confufion :  to  fuch  a  d^ree 
had  we  forfaken  the  cuftoms  of  our  anceftors,  anxmg 
whom  order,  decency,  and  tranquility,  prcferved  the 
majefty  and  reverence  of  the  place.    There  are  flill 
fome  old  men  alive,  from  whom  I  have  often  heard, 
that  the  ancient  mediod  of  holding  the  eledtion  ^  was 
in  this  manner  :  the  candidate  being  called  by  his 
name,  a  profound  filence  enfued  :  he  then  fpoke  for 
himfelf,  he  gave  an  account  of  his  life,  arid  he  pro- 
duced witnefles  of  his  behaviour,  and  pcrfons*  who 
could  ^ve  hun  commendations;  either, the. officer, 
under  whom  he  had  ferved  in  the  army,  or  the  civU 
magiftrate,  to  whom  he  was  queftor,  or  both,  if  he 
could.    Befides  thefe,  he  appealed  to  fome  of  the 
voters,  and  th^y  always  fpoke  -  with  weight,  and  in 

^  Comitiorum  Jie^  ^  Camitia* 

few 
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few  words.  This  method  was  much  more  prevalent 
than  a  canv^  Sometimes  the  ci^nc|idate  objected  to 
the  family^  the  age,  or  even  the  manners  of  his  cqqit 
petitor.  The  fenate  heard  all,  with  a  becoming  gra-? 
vity ;  fo  that  merit  much  oftner  prevailed  than  fa«^ 
voiir.  But,  tfaeie  laudaUe  cuftbms  having  been  cor- 
ruptod  by  the  oveiixaring  inttreft  of  particular  pqr- 
fens,  it  was  thought  proper  to  eftablifh  this  mediod 
cf  votii^  by  tablets,  as  the  beft  remedy  :  and,  iii- 
deed,  &r  lome  time  it  had  all  the  good,  that  could 
be  defiled  horn  it,  becauie  it  was  a  new  thing.  But 
I  fear  abulia  may  arife,  hereafter,  out  of  the  remedy 
itfdf  ^  becauie  diere  is  danger,  that  this  tacit  manner 
of  voting  may  be  an  umbrage  for  the  moft  (hameleft 
sutiility  *,  for  who  is  fb  careful  of  adting  honefliy  in 
KCtet,  as  in  pubHc  ?  Many  have  regard  to  their  cha*  . 
n&trj  few  to  their  coniciencc.  But,  it  is  too  fixm 
CD  form  conje6tures  of  future  events.  In  the  meai^i 
,  lime,  by  the  benefit  of  the  tablets,  we  ihall  have 
fuch  maj^ftrates,  as  mofl  defcrve  to  be  elefted.  For, 
it  has  happened  in  theie  eledions,  as  in  recuperatory 
judgementiy  that  by  our  fudden  allotments  we  had  not 
time  afforded  us  to  be  corrupted. 

I  have  tranfmitted  thefc  pafliages  to  you,  firfl,-  to 
entertain  you  with  fomething  new ;  next,  that  I  may 
fometimes  fpeak  of  the  commonwealth :  for  as  we 
have  fewer  opportunities  of  treating  upon  that  fubjed, 
than  the  ancients  had,  fo  we  ought  the  lefs  toiieglett 
any,  that  offer.  And,  befides,  muft  we  never  leave 
off  diofe  old  forms,  H^w  do  you  fpend your  time  f  Are 
you  well?  But,  let  us  give  our  letters  a  turn,  that  is 
neidierlow,  nor  vulgar,  nor  altogether  confined  to 
*privaie  affairs* 

The  whole  empire  is,  at  prefent,  under  the  diredion 
of  a  (ingle  perfon  *,  who,  tor  the  common  good,  has 
/taken  upon  Himfelf  the  cares  and  labours  of  all  his 
fubjefc }  but  yet,  that  a  juft  temperament  may  be 

*  The  emperor  Tr  A  J  A!^. 
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bbferred)  a  part  of  his  power  is  oonttnually  deriyed 
to  m  throi^  duumelS)  which  take  their  riie  frotn  a 
tnoft  beneficent  ^'^^^  which  we  arc  not  only  at  li- 
berty to  ufe  ourfelves,  but  impart,  by  letters,  to  our 
ablent  friends.    Adieu* 

OBSERVATIONS. 

0 

The  {uhjeStof  this  epiiUe  is  very  curious.  It  ti^eats.of  tlie 
Tibellarian  law,  and  the  good  and  ill  confequences,  that 
might  proceed  from  a  revivsd  of  that  law« 

The  kx  tabtlkria  ^  Was  iirft  ena^d  by  Aums  Gajii«- 
Nius,  tribune  of  the  people,  in  the  fix  hundred  and  four- 
teenth year  of  the  city.  It  was  intended  to  procure  to  the 
people  a  freedom  in  voting :  for  when  they  gave  their  votes 
in  the  Comtia  openly,  before  the  face  of  the  governii^  mar 
giflrates,  they  were  often  awed,  and  carried  away,  s^aijift 
their  confciences,  by  the  fear  of  offending  thpie  great  men. 
This  law  prevented  fo  unjuft  and  fo  fatal  an  influence.  Howv- 
ever,  it  had  been  long  laid  afide  and  difregardied,  but  was 
now  revived,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  for  the  reafons^ 
which  Flint  affign^. 

The  manner  of  voting  by  the  tablets  was  thus :  each  vo^ 
ter  had  as  many  tablets  delivered  to  him  as  there  were  candi- 
dates, one  of  whofe  naaies  was  written  upon  each  tablet. 
Tlie  perfon,  who  voted,  threw  into  a  box,  prepared  for  that 
purpofe,  the  name  of  the  candidate,  whofe  interefl  he  ef- 
poufed.  Public  officers  were  appointed  to  take  out  the  ta- 
blets of  every  century,  and,  for  each  name,  they  made  a 
point  upon  another  tablet  Hence  the  phrafb,  Omne  tulit 
pun^um  :  ^'  mcSt  points  decided  the  ele<9don." 

The  ancient  manner  of  p]?oceeding  in  the  choice,  of  m»> 
gyrates  was  extremely  wLTe  and . equitable.  Our. author 
&ys,  there  were  old  men  flill  alive,  who  remcpfibered  it  to 
have  been  the  conftant  cuflom,  that  the,  candidate,  wa^  to 
give  a  jufl  and  modefl  account  of  his  life  and  ^f^ioiis:  lie 
wa^  to  produce  witnefTes,  his  fuperiors,  underwltdm  be^had 
ferved,  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  a0ertions:  hewais'to  appcd 

■■ «    .  •..  i\i  ^.  '.t, 

^  It  is  fometimes  called  Im  Gainmm,  from  the  origm^lwdisr 
of  it ;  and  fometimes  /ex  Cafia,  frpm  CaM^t,  tnbalie  .of  the 
people,  who,  in  the  year  fix  hundred  and  uztetn/ ntade  fiuther 
additions  and  amendihents  to'this  law*         ^ 

to 
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to  fudi  of  the  voters,  viho  knew  hioi,  to  give  evidence  is 
fupport  of  his  chara^^  I  and  he  was  to  appear^  in  eyeiv 
i^ht,  qusdified  .for  the  emplOTment,  at  which  be  af{MreaL 
Jta  fasfiiis  digni  quam  gratiofi  pravaUlaxtt :  ^^  Therefore 
*'  merit  rather  tlun  &vour  oftenefl;  prevailed.*'  Had  the 
Romans  kept  up  this  cuftom,  in  all  its  original  purity  and 
ftri£bief8^  corruption  could  fcarce  ever  have  prevailed  in  t}^ 
ftate. 

Interim  plane  renudiumfuit :  erat  enim  novum  effubitum  : 
^^  It  was  certainly  a  remedy  for  fome  time,  for  it  was  new 
'^  and  fudden/'  I  apprehend  the  meaning  of  this  to  be, 
that  new  laws,  in  favour  of  the  people,  are  generally  />b- 
ferved  and  ob^ed  at  firft ;  and  the  lex  tabeUariay  which  Was, 
in  a  manner,  a  new  law,  had  been  fo  fuddenly  prop^fed^ 
and  b  immediately  put  into  execution,  that  there  was  no 
time  Uvc  c»)pQfition.  It  took  place,  like  lightning,  wiA 
fuch  a  jsztuudity,  that  the  corruptors  and  feducers  of  the  peo* 
pie,  ag^inift.  miom  it  was  chiefly  levelled,  were  wounded 
before  thfey  heard  the  thunder.  They  were  furprized  un- 
awares; and  had  no  opportunity  to  lummon  their  troops, 
and  ^e  out  the  word  ag^unft'fo  excellent  and  fo  equitable  a 
fiatute. 

But  Pliny,  too  well  acquainted  with  tiie  general  corrup- 
tion, that  was  prevalent  at  Rome^  is  not  witiiput  his  fears  of 
bad  confequences,  even  from  this  revived  law.  Sed  vere&r^ 
ne'procedmte  tempore^  ex  ipfo  remedio  vitia  najcantur  :  eft  enim 
pericuJumj  ne  tacitis  fuffragus  impudefUia  trrepat :  •'  But  I 
*•  fear,  that,  in  proceas  of  time,  the  fame,  or  other  vices, 
•*  may  fpring  from  this  remedy :  for  there  is  danger,  that  a 
**  very  bold  partiality  may  be  the  produ£l;ion  of  Aefe  filetrt 
•*  votei.  Men,  whom  public  ihame  might  have  kept  with- 
**  in  tibe  boimds  of  virtue,  will  undauntedly  go  beyond  thofc 
*'  bounds,  when  they  are  in  no  danger  of  oeing  difcovered  : 
**  and  therefore  it  is  probable,  there  may  as  great  evils  here- 
•*  after  arife  from  the  infolent  proceeaings  of  perfons  un- 
••  known,  as  formerljr  have  arifen  from  the  fears,  depend- 
••  ance,  and  expeftations  of  the  people." 

Nam  ut  in  recvperatoriis  judidiSf  fie  nos  in  his  cemsiitty 
fuafi  repenie  apprehenfi^  finceri  judices  fmmus  :  **  For  as  in 
•*  recuperatory  judgements,  fo  in  thefe  elefUons,  as  if  call- 
•*  ed  upon  unawares  to  the  execution  of  our  oi&ce,  we 
•*  were  fincere  and  upright  judges."  The  Recuperatores 
were  judges,  delegated  by  the  prstor  to  take  cognizance  of 

fomc 
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feme  particular  h&j  or  to  decide  the  controverfies  about 
receiving  and  recovering  soods,  which  had  been  loft,  or 
taken  away.  They  were  judges  only  by  chance,  and  on  par- 
ticular occafions ;  and  bein^  chofen  and  appointed  all  on  a 
fudden,  they  were  leaft  liable  to  partiality :  the  parties  had 
not  time  to  feduce,  or  influence  the  court ;  and,  in  this 
fenfe,  die  Ricuperatores  are  compared  by  Pliny  to  the  per- 
sons, who  lately  gave  their  v«tes  for  mz^ftrates,  fuddenly^ 
impartially,  and  according  to  the  Ux  tabiuaria. 

EPISTLE    XXI. 
Pliny  to  Ne  rat  ius  Priscus. 

r 

I  Hear  Valerius  Martial  is  dead,  which  gives 
me  much  afflidion.  He  was  an  acute,  (prightly, 
ingenious  man,  and  had  no  lefs  candour  than  fah  and 
poignancy  in  his  writings.  When  he  took  his  final 
leave  of  me,  I  made  him  a  fmall  prefent,  to  bear  the 
charges  of  his  journey.  It  was  a  prelent  to  acknow» 
ledge  my  friendfhip  5  it  was  a  prefent  for  the  litde 
poedcal  panegyric  he  had  beftowed  upon  me*  Our 
anceftors  never  failed  to  bdtow  pectdiar  honours,  or 
rewards  of  money,  upon  thofe  authors,  who  celebrat- 
ed particular  peribns,  or  cities.  But  in  thele  our 
days,  as  other  noble  and  excellent  cuftoms  have  been 
laid  alide,  fi>  this,  more  eipeciallv,  has  been  abolifh* 
ed  :  for^  ever  fince:  we  have  ceated  toxkferve  praife, 
we  think  it  a-foU^  to  receive  it.  Are  you  defirous 
to  know  the  veites,  which  excit^  my  gratitude  ? 
I  would  refer  yoii  to  ithe  voljunie,  if  1  did  not  retain 
ibme  by  heart :  if  thefe  pleafe  ybu,  look  fcJi^  the  reft 
among  his  works.-  He  ^di^efles  himfelf  to  ■  his  mufc, 
and  commands  her  to  look  for  rtie  at  my  houfe  upon 
the  Efquilian  hill  %  :but  approach  it  with  great  :Te* 
fpeA..  .  ■    :..■.  -■  -,;,■.,■ 

*  One  of  the  leven  }ulb  'o{.)lom ;  at  tbji  day  caUcdy  //  Monff 
di  Santa  Matia  Maggiorc, 

•     •■■■.•  ,    '  •        .J 
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Yotir  zeal  with  proper  judgement  Ihcw, 
.    Take  heed  your  time  and  his  to  know; 
Nor  knocks  when  mellow,  aschis  gate. 
And  pertly  for  admittance  Wait. 
Whok  darfs  to  ftadioiN  thoughts  aflSign'd^ 
His.  clients  take  up  all  lus  mind. 
Their  int^^eft  anxious  to  ^ipport. 
And  charm  with  eloquence  the  court. 
So  well  he  ipcaks  in  ev'ry  caufe. 
So  deep  his  knowledge  in  the  laws, 
Tliat  &turc  time  Ihafl  fcai:ce  agi^ 
.     :  Whotber  Will 'ftohlcr  energy, 

Hie^  {KP^fte  of  ftrong  perfiiafioB  hung 
<^  his,  tar  on  aTutLy's  tongue. 

At  evening,  you  ni^  lafely  go. 
When  the  fiift  cagodies  am  burnt  low  ^ 
Then  when  the  merry  dds  goes  round. 
The  guefts  with  floWry  chaplets  crowned. 
Their  curled  locks  well  oil'd,  the  room 
,  "     Sweet  fcented  with  tJie  tich  perfume :    , 
ri^tSien  your  time;  that  hour  bdongs 
To  verfes,  qpigrams^  and  longs : 
.  |AbC^Tp>  rig^l  and  ievere, 
^     WiU^on  refufe  to  lend  an  ear. 


'tSd  o6t;a  man,  who  iias  written  thus  of  ioie,  ido- 
ferve  to  be  parted  with  in  the  moft  tender  mann^P 
and  can  I  do  lefs,  now  he  is  dead,  dian  grieve  for 
him,  as  one  of  my  beft  friends  ?  He  gav€  me  all^ 
that  was  in  lus  power ;  he  would  have  given  more, 

had 
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hkd  he  been  able ;  and  yet  what  more  can  ht  givdn  to 
a  Man,  than  gloty,  ptai&y  and' eternal  renown  ?  But 

his  writings  will  nbt  laft.  to  eternity.  Pcrh^iiw  noti 
hbwevdi-.  Tie  cfcrtairlly;  wrote  them  in  hopes  pjF  ilieil^ 
*tcrnity.    t^arewclL  '  .       ^ 
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One  of  the  chaftcft  editions  of  Martial,  now  extant, 
was  publiihed,  fome  years '^E^Oy  ibr  die^  ufe  of  Weflmnfter 
fchool  *•     In  that  edition  we  find  the  drofs  extiipated,  and 
nothing  remaining  except  the  ore&    jElegance  anci  politeneis 
ought  never  to  be  feparated  firom  poetry  :  they  are.  the  cha« 
ra<^eriftics  of  humanity,  and  difti^iguilh  &e  man  firom  the 
brute  :  but  the  ancient  poWS 'art  too  ojften  dcfcftivtin  thefc 
points  ;  they  foil  their  w6(rks  witii ^dK|>refiions  natifeoqity  im- 
modeft,   and  abfurdly  inconfiftent  with  >  the  untaintod  cha- 
raders  of  the  mufes^    Martjal  has  been  particularly  er- 
roneous in  the  indecency  ot  Ws  Wit,  as  if  he  thoug)tt  ob-   ' 
fcenity  had  been  the  moft  IrtxAaWe  Method  tf  feeerting  to 
himfelf  immortality.     He  was^  b^  birth,  zSfMarJ.  .  The 
place  of  his  nativity,  if  1  nriflakenot,  was  MilbiUi  ^in  Ar^ 
ragon.    He  came  very  young  to  R!i»i?^  and  Ihred  thei;e  dur- 
ing the  entire  reigns  cf  Virfi'tXltrB,  V^ferPAytA'HjiTlTus, 
DoMiTiAN,   and  N£RV A«     dut  tto  «i»pitor  Trkjan 
fhewing  him  no  great  encotlrteemeRt,  he  return^  to  his 
own  country,  where,  in  about  nvc  or  ftx  ycars^te  died. 
He  was  in  high  eftccm  with  Tt'iTUS  and  1)omitia.n,.  efpe- 
cially  with  the  latter,  who  CoiifeiTed  mahVfk^^oalrs  UpOii  him; 
favours,  which  MaRTIAL  f«UrtMfd  ^A  'ih^toa^;    for 
he  flattered  that  empetor  JiiRH^.attdfthiifiMl.'himdeadi  ^  Such 
mean  infults,  after  fuch  ba^  adulations,  mi^it.  begone  of 
thecaufes,  that  induced  Trajan  to  treat  hfnri  wit^  con- 
tempt and  difdain.     Nor  cart  1  thirfk,  'flrat  thf  i*Jrig^ffl  upon 
Puny,  however  juft  %xA  ttppUtat^^  ^Ms^lcMpolMlbr  any 
other  end,  than  tp  initiate  Kiviijelf  .^ith  one  of  die  Em- 
peror's  chief  favourites,    b^   whofe  recommendat^n.  and 
countenance  he  hoped  to  take  oft*,  t>r,  sttleaH:,  to  ^  abate  the 
indignation,  which  TRAjAKhad  conceived  againft  him. 

Our  author,  throu^ouft  this  efiiftle,  feems  to  be   en- 
deavouring at  plaufible  reaibns,  and  tacit  excufes,  for  hav- 

*  Thoma  FiTzoiRALD  cdttorc.  ^  Now  Culaiaiud. 

^    r.  ing 
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ing  finrinerly  a{qpeared  die  friend  of  fo  indecent  and  Co  Iafbi« 
viqus  a  writer^  He  is  oonldous,  that  P&iscus  may  be  fur* 
priied  ta  find  him  lamenting  the  death  of  Martial  ;  and 
therefore  he  berins  by  fetdng  die  epigrammatift  in  as  aH-* 
vantag^ous  a  li^t  as  poffible.  He  reprefents^  him  as  a  man 
of  bitterneis,  but  of  candor;  a  (atyrtft^  but  not  a  libeller; 
and  then  proceeds  to  quote  tiie  epigram  in  the  tenth  book, 
part  of  which  wc  have  already  feen*  Let  us  now  view  it 
alltog^er. 


•  _ 

Martial  IS*  JJh,  x.  £p.  ltIx^ 

NecibffumJatiSy  iipantmfeverum^ 
Sed  nm  rufticubim  ninds  UbeUum^ 
Faami$y  mea^  Plinio,  TbaUa^ 
IpeffiT  :  trims  eft  labor  fira&m 
Akunt  vinurt  tramtem  Stthtrge. 
JIlic  Orphea  profStms  vidiUs 
Udi  vertia  Itibricum  tbeatriy 
AEraniiJfue  ferasy  avimfm  regisy 
RaptuM  pue  Phryga  pgrtuBt  tunanti, 
IlUc  parva  tm  dunus  Pedon  i  s 
Calata  eft  abulia  mmrtpinna. 
Sid  m  timperi  non  tuo  difirtam 
Pulfis  ehriajafmamy  viditi* 
Totos  daititrioB  diesMiVBKVXy 
Dum  antum/ludit  auribus  vinrum 
HiCy  quod  f onlay  poftorlqui  pojffint 
Arpims  quojia  comparan  chartis  : 
$iras  tutior  ibis  adbuirnas^ 
Hmc  hora  ift  tuay  dumfurit  LyatUy 
-Cam  ngnat  rofoy  aim  madifU  capilliy 
Tunc  mi  vel  rigidi  kgant  Caton^ss. 

r 

*  Editio  Delphini. 


•  ■♦ 


«  >».  •»*. 
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Martial  to  his  Muss. 

<'  Tho'  not  much  art^  or  learned  ge^r, 
'<  Does  in  my  cardieis  book  appear^ 
<«  Yet,  thank  my  liars,  at  leaft  'tis  free 
^<  From  rude  uncouth  ruftidty. 
*«  To  Pliny's  houfe  then,  mufe,  repair : 
*«  Such  as  it  is,  prelent  it  there, 
^*  To  Pliny's  houfe^  whofe  learned  name 
^^  Stands  fbremoft  in  the  rolls  of  fame.  . 
*^  Not  long  the  way,  nor  great  the  pain 
•*  Subura^s  fteep  afceht  to  gain, 
*'  From  the  proud  theatre's  flippery  helg^t^ 
**  The  fculptor's  art  detains  your  fight : 
^*  There  Orpheus  downwards  feems  to  bend, 
•*  The  favage  herds  around  attend : 
<*  There  does  the  bird  his  wings  difplay, 
"  Who  bore  the  PAry^ftfli*boy.^^y :    ^v 

*«  There  thy  own  Pedo's  doors  are  £gjMU^  v 
««  Withione  of  that  ftrong  pinion'd 


■■»  ■ 

««  With  Jefler  wings  he  ftands.  to  view,  '^v/l 
"  Thanthbfe,  with  w:hich  Jotb's  hefaIdW[<^: - 
*'  Your?  zeal,  niy  mufe,  whh- Judgement  £ii!<9r, 
*'  Tak^  heed  your  tirae^  and  fak  to  kmWr^'  ' 
"  Nor  knock,  when  mellow,;  at:hisgate(  '  ' 
*«  Nor  pertly  for  admittantie'^^t  1 

«  Whole  days  to  ihiaious  thpu^Jslfllgii'^^ 
"  Hia;dient8take»f'aUWs^jt^^        * 
*<  Afflfcious  their  iol^eft  tb- juj^drtj     -^  • 
"  Arid  charm  iiWfflf^b^&fethecoiJ^ 
**  So  well  he  (peaks  in  ev'ry  caufe, 
*<  So  deep  his  knowledge  in  the  laws, 
^'  That  future  times  ihall  fcarce  agree 
**  Whether  with  nobler  energy, 

VoL.L  X  «'Tbe 
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*<  The  pow*!?  of  ftrongperfuafion  hung 
*'  On  his,  -or  on  a  TuLirt  tongue. 

**  At  c/ning,  you  iqay  iaifely.  go, 
"  When  the  QiA  (landlQ  are  buint  Iqui;;, 
«(  Then  when  the  genial,  da^  goes,  round,^ ' 
**  The  gjuefls  mth  floVr^,  (^ajJetjt  crojyn'fl^ 
(■  Their  curled  locks  nfcl}  qil'dj  die  ro<Hn. 
*'  Sweet  fcented  with  the  nch  peifiime : 
f  'Tis  then  your  time ;  tiiat,hour  belonn 
f  *  To  vetfes*  epipmns,  and  Tongs. ;. 
**  No  Cato  rigid  and  fevei?,  .. 

H  yfia  ^en  refiifc  to  lend  an  ear. 

The  End  of  the  Third  Boo«, 
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.EPISTLE     I. 
P  1. 1 N  T  /tf  F  A  B  A  T  u  s,  bis  iBtfe'i  gran^otbtf, 

F  T  £  R  lb  long  an  ablcnce,  you  wi(h 
ll  to  lee  your  gnuidai^ter  and  me  to- 
L  gether.  Your  wilh  is  extremely  agree- 
'  able  to  us  both  ;  mutually  fo,  upon 
J  my  word.  For  we  are  eqmlly  defirous, 
even  to  an  incredible  degree  Of  impa' 
tlence,  u>  fee  you ;  which' we  &aU  no  longer  defer : 
and  therefore  we  are  now  making  ready  for  our  jour- 
ney, refolved  to  haften  to  you  as  foon  as  the  roads 
are  good.  'There  Will  be  one,  and  but  one,  fliort 
delay.  'We  muft  turn  out  of  the  road  towards  my 
Tufcan  territories,  not  to  fupervife  my  lands,  and 
fecdc  my  fatnily  af^rs,  for  that  might  be  poltponed, 
Xz  Vs. 
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but  to  perform  a  neceflary  duty.  TKcre  15  ii-c!j^ 
the  neighbourhood  of  my  collate,  nanied  Tj/^iw^^- 
bennum  *,  which  adopted  me,  when  I  was /very 
young,  for  its  patron.  The  inhabitants,  with  inore 
aflFcflion  than  judgement,  celebrate  my  arrival  among 
tlvsm,  difcover  the  greatcft  concern  when  I  depart 
from  them,  and  have  public  rejoicings  whenever  they 
hciar  of  my  prieferment.  That  I  may  make  diein 
fuitable  returns  of  gratitii^,  for  to  be  outdong^in  af-  ^ 
feftion  is  fhameful,  I  have  i  built  thdm  a  triple  at 
jny  own  expcncc  \  and  I..ihbuld .  think  it  a:'1^dbf 
jrreli^n,  fince  it  is  fimfijifi^  to  defer  the  deiScat^Qn 
any  longer,  Wc  ihalj  be  there  the  day  of  the  dedi^ 
cation,  which  I  jntencj  to  ^cejebrstc  by:  a  ^Sk^  fcaft  ^ 
^nd  perhaps  we  may  flay  the  day*  foUowing :  but  in 
tiiat  cafe,  we  Ihall  make  the  more  hafte  in  the  re- 
mainder q£  thp  journey,  May  we  meet  you  an4 
your  daughter  in  fuU  health  !  for  chearful  and  gay  ' 
we  Ihall  certainly  find  you,  if  we  arrive  in  fafcty, 
F^ewelJe 

OBSERVATIONS. 

This  is  one  of  Pliny's  family  pieces.  They  are  all  remark-* 
?bly  amiable  and  engaging.  They  affeft  us  the  deeper,  like 
dramatic  reprefentations,  upon  common  and  domeftic  fub-!- 
]^&Sy  bpcaufe  the  cafe  may  be  our  own.  Thus,  The  Or^^ 
phan  ^  fends  the  audience  away  ui  tears,  when  The  Mourn-' 
ing  Bride  •  rather  moves  their  aftoriifhment,  than  their  for- 
row.  The  diftreffes  of  Monimia  may  happen  iji  every 
private  fiimily  ;  but  a  woman  muft  be  a  princefs,  before  fhe 
can  be  as  unfortunate  as  Almeria  :  and  when  Pliny 
writes  upon  exalted  fubje£ls,  fuch  as,  philofophy,  eloquence, 
or  the  cuftoms  oi  the  bar,  we  may  admire  his  fentiments, 
and  improve  by  his  manner  of  expreffion :  but  when  he 
correfponds  with  his  intimate  friends,  or  his  near  relations, 
the  letters  feem  all  our  own,  and,  we  are  ready,  at  thii 
moment,  to  accompany  him  in  his  vifit  to  Fab  at  us. 

»  Now  called  Qua  it  Cafielh  in  Umhria. 
>  By  PrvrAY,  «  ByCoi^GREVB. 

The 
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Yhe  folemn  feaft,  mentioned  in  this  letter,  at  tke  dedi- 
cation of  the  temple,  was  a  ceremony,  which  the  heathens 
continued  down,  with  many  other  religious  cuftoms,  fronx 
the  Jews.  The  confecration  of  temples  was  originally  com* 
manded  by  God  himfelf  The  firft  inftance,  we  find  of  it^ 
is  when  the  Almighty  fpeaks  to  Moses  in  thefe  words : 
^oujhalt  take  the  anointing  oilj  and  anoint  the  tabernacle  and 
all  that  is  therein,  aridjhalt  hallow  it,  and  all  the  vejjils  theref 
e/y  and  itjhall  be  holy  *.  The  next  is  the  dedication  of  So-* 
lomon's  temple  in  Jerufalem.  The  feaft  lafted  feven  daysj 
On  the  eighth  day  the  king  fent  the  people  away,  and  they 
hlejfed  the  king,  and  went  unto  their  tents  joyful  and  ^lad  of 
heart.  The  prayer  of  Solomon  ^,  upon  mis  occanon,  is 
one  of  the  nobleft  pieces  of  poetry,  that  even  infpiratioh 
itfelf  has  ever  communicated  to  mankind.  It  is  at  once 
the  ftrongeft  example  of  the  pathetic,  and  the  fubllme,  that 
can  be  produced  in  any  other  author,  facred  or  profane. 
The  chorus,  which  was  fung  by  the  people,  contains  alt 
the  energy  of  eloquence  and  profound  adoration  $  and  the 
whole  fcene  manifefted  that  grandeur  of  devotion,  which 
became  a  wife  and  powerfid  prince,  when  at  the  head  of  his 
fubje£ls,  he  dedicated  himfelf,  his  temple,  and  his  pebplo 
to  his  Creator. 

The  dedication  of  Pliny's  temple  at  Tifemum  was  at- 
tended with  all  thefe  folemnitics  and  fuperftitions  of  thd 
Pagans.  But  fincerity  of  heart,  humility  of  prayer,  up- 
rightnefs  of  intention,  however  mifguiaed  by  erroneous 
principles,  and  outward  ceremonies,  muft  be  acceptable^ 
we  may  prefume,  in  the  fight  of  God. 

•  Exodus  xl.  ;^.  g.  ^  i  Kings,  chap.  viii« 

EPISTLE    II. 

Pliny  /oAtrius  Clemens. 

REGULUS  has  loft  his  foil;  the  only  misfor- 
tune he  did  not  deferve,  becaufe  I  queftion^ 
whether  he  thinks  it  one.  He  was  a  youth  of  quick 
parts,  whatever  ufe  he  might  have  made  of  them : 
and  perhaps  he  would  have  afted  rightly,  if  he  did 
not  take  after  his  father.    Regulus  had  made  him 

X  3  ^  '       free, 
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free,  that  he  might  take  fuH  poileflion  of  his  mb-^ 
ther's  fortune.  Having  thus  releafed  him  from  Qs* 
very,  as  thofe,  who  knew  the  temper  of  the  man^ 
generally  termed  it,  he  endeavoured  to  infinuatc  hini- 
feif  into  his  affefibions  by  a  falfe,  fuUbme  fhew  pf 
fondnefs,  very  unufual  in  a  parent.  This  is  fcaroe 
credible  ;  but  confider,  it  was  Regulus.  However^ 
he  mourns  extravagantly  (oc  the  lols  of  him.  The 
boy  had  feveral  little  horfes,  both  in  the  ftable  and  at 
grals.  He  had  likewile  hounds  of  the  large  kind 
and  the  fmall.  He  had  nightingales,  parrots,  aiull 
blackbirds ;  all  which,  Regulus  put  to  death  about 
the  funeral  pile.  Nor  was  this  the  effedl  of  his  grief^  . 
but  the  vanity  of  Ihewing  it. 

There  is- a  wonderful  refbrt  of  all  kinds  of  people 
to  him.  All  men  hate  and  detefl  him :  yet  he  is 
vifited  in  ihoals,  as  if  they  loved  and  admired  him. 
In  fhort,  to  tell  you  freely  my  thoughts,  in  paying 
their  court  to  Regulus,  they  aft  towards  him,  as  he 
hath  done  to  others. 

He  keeps  himfelf  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Tib^rj  at 
his  country  feat,  where  he  has  covered  a  large  fpot  of 
ground  with  his  immenfe  porticos,  and  the  banks  of 
the  river  with  his  flatues,  expenfive,  amidft  the  height 
of  avarice,  and  vain-glorious,  under  the  loweft  de- 
gree of  infamy.  Hence  it  is,  that  he  puts  the  city 
in  a  hurry  at  this  fickly  feafon,  and  takes  a  pride  in 
the  aftion.  He  talks  now  of  marrying  again ;  in 
this,  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  the  reverfe  of  all  other 
men.  You  will  hear  foon  of  the  marriage  of  this 
mourner,  the  marriage  of  this  old  man ;  on  one  hand, 
too  early  in  point  of  decency ;  on  the  other,  too  late 
\n  point  of  age.  Would  you  know  from  whence  I 
^  prophefy  this  ?  Not  from  his  own  declarations,  for 
nothing  can  outdo  him  in  untruths,  but  becaufe  it  is 
very  certain,  Regulus  will  do  whatever  ought  not  to 
be  done.    Farewell. 

CBSER- 
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Irkil  ^iftk  ^11  not  afford  great  pleafiire.  It  is  dde&ivi 
ih  ifiiat  imuable  humahity,  th&t  generous  good-nature^  that 
tbf&Aeb  of  heart,  Whith  gtoiif  In  Pliny  fo  ofteh^  and  oh 
fuch  varibus  oc^afioiB.  'Butfoiiie  alloi^iice  i^  to  be  madief 
for  the  t>erfonaI1diflike^  Suid  natural  ill-witl,  which  our  imthor 
coitc^ived  againft  AIarcus  REGttLUs,  whom  he  has  lepre- 
fcntdd  ^  is  a  b^  infldious  inah^  aftd  whb^  in  'all  probability^ 
exerted  the  powerj'  he  enjoyed  undcir  Domitian,  to  very 
ill  purpofes.  Hoipirever,  the  paternal  tendethefs  of  Reou- 
Lt7S  deniuiddifHnaife'eveh  from  ah  enemy.  Nor,  in  his  in- 
tentions of  marrying  a  fecond  time,  althbuj^  perhaps  a  littfif 
late  in  life,  can  he  be  fairly  charged  either  with  indecency, 
or  indifcretion :  it  may  be  prefumed,  that, his  regard  to  his, 
fon  kept  him  from  marrying  before ;  -and  t^  the  defire  of 
an  heir  to  his  eftate  prompted  him  to  marry  now.  Thefe^ 
and  many  other  refledions  in  this  letter,  radier  turn  to  ^e 
praife  of  Regulus,  than  add  to  the  ill  impreilions,  which 
fome  former  letters  ^  have  eiven  us  of  hini :  afid  every  line^ 
in  the  epiftle  now  treated  o^  is  a  proper  kffon  to  aU  #ife 
men,  to  keep  themfelves  free  from  ^e  overbearing  prgudiCes 
of  paffiori  ahd  refentmetit. 

Regulus  filium  andjh:  **  Regulus  loft  his  fon.'*  It 
16  aftoniihing,  diat  oiu:  author  fliould  have  omitt^dj  upoii 
this  occafion,  a  drcumftance, .  which,  if  it  were  true,  was 
hardly  poifible  to  have  been  foi;gotten.  In  the  twentieth 
epiftle  (^  the  fecond  book,  Pliny  mentions  it  as  a  cuftom 
with  Regulus,  ftbi  per  falutem  fiiii  pejur&re :  and  then 
adds,  facit  hoc  Regulus  noii  minus  Jcilerate  ^uam  frequenter^ 
^uod  tram  deerum^  juos  ipfe  quotidie  falUt^  in  caput  infelicis 
pueri  detejiatur :  "  He  IwoW  by  his  fon*s  head. 9  iin  oath, 
<^  which  RtGULUS  makes  ufe  of  no  lefs  wickedly  than  fre- 
*<  quently ;  and  by  whidi  he  calls  down  the  anger  of  the 
*^  gods,  whom  he  provokes  by  daily  peijuries,  upon  the 
**  head  of  this  unhappy  boy."  How  much  more  to  his  pur- 
pofe  would  this  oUerv^tion  have  been,  which  was.  now  u^^ 
nappily  fulfilled,  tnan  any  of  thofe  rededions,  he  has  wan<« 
tonly  mrown  oiit  in  this  epIfUe  ?  It  is  hardly  excufable,  in  a 
htamen^  not  to  have  remarked  fo  notonous  a  judgement* 

•Sec  Book  1.  Epiftle  J. 

^  See  Book  I  •  £p.  5.    Book  s.  £p.  1 1  and  to. 
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Emancipaviu  This  might,  perhaps,  be  done  by  only  put- 
ting on  him  the  Uga  Hberay  or  virilis ;  for  whidi  the  ufual 
age  was  feventeen :  but  it  ieems  to  be  in  the  power  of  a  pa« 
rent,  either  to  fhorten,  or  prdong  the  time ;  for  Cicero 
tells  Atticus,  that,  ^^  upon  his  advice,  he  has  laid  afide 
*^  all  dioughts  of  going  to  u^i^i»fim,  though  he  had  intend* 
^  ed  to  have  jgiven  his  fon  the  Uga  virilis  at  that  place/' 

Emandpavtt  ut  hsgns  nuUris  txijleret  .*  *^  He  emancipated 
^^  him^  that  he  midit  be  rightfully  his  mother's  heir.? 
Emancipation  gave  me  fon  a:power  of  making  .a  will  i  hf 
iK^ch  means  be  could  give  the-  eftate,  in  cafe  of  hi^  omi 
death,  to  be  difpofed  of  by  his  father ;  whereas,  if  the 
youth  died  in  nonage^  the  fortune,  after  the  father's  death, 
muft  go  to  the  fon's  right  heirs. 

E  p  I  STL  E   ni. 

P  L  I N  Y ./;»  M.  AfeRius  Anton  in.u  s, 

/ 

THAT  you  havebeeh  twice  conful,  and  afted. 
with  the  dignity  of  the  ancients  in  that  office ; 
that  you  have  been  proconful  of  AJia ;  and  that  fcarce 
any  of  your  predeceflbrs,  or  fucceflbrs,  your  modefly 
prohibits  mi?  from  faying,,  none,  have  equalled  you  ; 
and  that  in.  morality,  authority,  and  even  in  a^, 
you  are  the  principal  perfon  in  our  city,  is,  I  confefs, 
a  very  venerable  and  beautiful  part  of  your  charader : 
and  yet  I  admire  you  ftiU  more  in  your  retirement. 
For,  to  leafbn  that  feverity  of  manners  with  an  equal 
chearfiilnefs  of  temper ;  to  mix  that  confummate 
gravity  with  as  complete  politenefs,  is  no  lefs  difficult 
than  great :  and  yet  you  do  this  with  a  certain  incre- 
dible fweetnefe  in  your  difcourfe,  and  more  elpecially 
in  your  writings.  When  you  ibeak,  honey  flows 
from  you  as  from  the  mouth  of  Nestor  • ;  and 
when  you  write,  the  bees  feem  to  be  employed  in 
pouring  into  every  line,  and  working  into  every  fen- 

*  Tti  x^  dirl  y>^ffayi^  fAs^|}^7Xv/e(»y  ^in  av^i,  HoM. Iliad.  A.)^.Z49« 

Words  fweet.as  honey  from  his  lips.difUii'd.    PorB. 

tence. 
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tence,  their  extrads  of  the  chdcefl:  flowers:  So 
greatly  was  I  charmed  and  nffe£bed^  when  I  laft 
read  your  Greek  epigrams  arid  iambics.  What  bene- 
volence, what  graces,  what  Iweetnels,  what  loveli- 
nels  do  they  not  contdn  ?  How  like  the  ancients !  how. 
lively  !  how  e^aft  1  I  could  not  avoid  thinking,  that 
I  read  Callimachu^.  or  Hm^ooE^t  Wi  if.poifibie, 
a  better  author.  Yet,  neither  of  the  two  nave  at* 
tempted,  or  excelled  in  both  diefe  kinds  of  writing. 
Is  it  poffible  for  a  Romaii  to  be  fuch  a  matter  of 
Grciek  ?  I  proteft,  I  believe  the  Attic  purity  is  not  in 
greater  perredtion  at  jfiiens  itfelf,  Wljat  need  I  lay 
more  ?  I  envy  the  Greeks^  l>ecaufe  you  have  chofen 
to  write  in  their  language :  nor  is  it  difficult  to  guefe, 
how  you  would  fucceed  in  your  native  tongue,  when. 

Jrour  performances,    in  a  foreign  and  tranfplanted 
anguage,  have  been  fo  excellent.    Farewell, 

OBSERVATIONS. 

In  reviewing  this  epiftle  it  is  difficult  to  detemiine,  ^ne- 
ther Hi^i  compliments  themfelves  are  preferable  to  the  poUte 
manner,  in  which  they  are  conveyed,  .  Each'fentence  rifes 
gradually,  andilluftrates  what  went  before.  PliNty  appeara 
to  have  been  a  perfect  mafter  jn  the 'it  of  praifc  j  and  ydt 
the  bounds  between  praife  and  adulation  are  divided  by  fo 
fine  a  thread,  that  the  ex2L£k  limits  are  almoft  imperceptible. 
A  friend,  indeed,  is  apt  to  fpeak  more  advantageoufly  of  usr 
than  we  deferve ;  but  then  he  foeaks  as  he  thinks,  and  errs 
from  judgement,  not  from  dengnu  A  flatterer  lays  afide 
truth,  and  aims  only  at  pleating ;  he  deals  about  his  enco- 
miums without  fincerity  or  difbin£lion;  and  if  a  friend 
/lays  his  thoufandsj  2l  flatterer  flays  his  ten  thoufands.  The 
compliments  in  this  letter  are  manifeftly  raifed  to  the  higheft 
point  of  commendation,  and  therefore  aiFord  a  choice  col- 
le&ion  for  fycophants :  but  the  author  himfelf  was  undoubt- 
edly fincere;  and  hereafter  we  (hall  find  two  other  epifUes, 
addrefled  to  the  fame  perfon,  upon  the  fame  theme,  and 
both  in  the  moft  unlimited  ih^ins  of  applaufe. 

Callimachus  and  Herodes,  to  whom  Pliny  likens 
his  friend  Antoninus,  are  men  of  great  nQte  and  charadler 

in 
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in  the  learned  world:  Callim achi^a,  who  w^  by  1>{H|} 
an  African^  lived  in  the  huAdred  itnd  twcSntv.fifth  01)4]ht»a(^ 
about  two  hundred  ^uid  eighty  years  before  me  Chriftian  wsm. 
His  works  are  too  well  known^  and  have  employed  toa^ 
many  of  the  literati,  to  need  a  long  diftertation  here.  QjpriKr 
TiLiAN,  where  he  treats  of  elegy,  calls  him  the  prince  of 
that  fpecies  of  po&fry.  Madiame  D  Ac  reft  t6o,  in  he^  cfctt 
doit  of  CALLiMAtHiiS)  affimu,  que  f^trihi  tmtt  te^  giit.  b 
Grid  ancietme  vi^us  sftsduit^  it  m  s*i/l  rim  tirtitvi  Me  -pkts  ^k^ 
gemtj  ni  -rien  de  plus  peti  r  ^^  Thsut  amidft  all  the{»txlobu 
^^  tions  of  antient  Grnce^  no  author  iias  been  found  niom 
^^  de^t  or  polite.^'  And  Monfieur  Le  Fevre,  her  fa-* 
£ber,  fays,  that  Catullus  and  P&opertius  *  have  iml* 
tatedCALLiMACHU3  even  to  a  degree  of  tr^atioh. 
What  a  lofs  theft  have  we  had  in  the  works  of  A  K  'r  ok 
MIKU8,  if  he  equtiQeda  poet  of  fuck  fuperior  wit  and  el&< 
gance? 

The  chara£ler  of  Hsrodbs,  the  Athenian,  is  of  ftnedttif 
kind.  He  was  the  gr^ateft  orator  of  hisjime :  his  JMe  was 
fo  chafte,  kis  phrafeology  fo  corred,  natural,  and  eahr,  that 
he  was  furnamed  the  Greek  tongue*  The  companfon  of 
Antoninus  to  t^oTuch  mdh,  ^ach  fuperla^vely  eminent 
in  the  arts  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  eftablifhes  his  fame  as 
an  author  j  and  the  beginning  of  this  epiffie  celebrates  him 
as  a  ftatefman.  Thus  he  appears  amiable  in  all  lights.  He 
wa$  the  grand&ther  of  Antoninus  Pius,  fucceilbr  of 
AdriaNj,  and  feventeenth  emperor  of  Rame. 

*  pROPERTius  mentions  Callimachvs  in  feveral  places^  and 
particularly  begins  one  of  his  elegies, 

CaHimachi  fnanes,  et  Qn/acra  PhiUta 
Ihnteftmm^  qumfo^  me  Jtmti  ire  nemus. 

Several  of  the  epigrams  of  Callimachus  are  (till  extant  among 

the  'AfdeTM^ift. 
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EPISTLE    IV. 
Pliny  /0S as siusSenecio*. 

I  Have  a  moft  fincere  regard  for  Calvisius  N?- 
pos.  He  is  an  induftrious,  upright,  and  learned 
man ;  which  lail  qualification  alone  is  always  of  greac 
weight  with  me.  He  is  very  nearly  related  to  my 
old  chamber-fellow,  and  your  particular  friend,  Caius 
Calvisius  ;  for  he  is  his  filler's  fon.  Honour  him, 
I  intreat  you,  with  the  half  year's  tribuneftiip,  upon 
his  own,  and  upon  his  uncle's  account.  You  will 
oblige  me,  you  will  oblige  our  friend  CaLvisius, 
you  will  oblige  Nepos  himfelf,  who  will  prove  as 
relponfible  a  debtor  as  either  of  us.  You  have  con- 
ferred many  fevours  upon  many  people :  I  dare  affirm, 
you  never  made  a  better,  and,  except  one  or  two> 
fcarce  ever  fo  good  a  choice.    Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  imKtary  tribunes,  who  owed  their  original  inftitution 
to  Romulus,  were,  atfirft,  created  by  the  kings,  and,  af- 
terwards, by  the  confuls.  Thev  had  almoft  a  di£):atorial 
power  in  the  amiy :  they  decided  all  controverfies  among 
the  foldiers  j  they  gave  out  the  word ;  they  took  care  of  en- 
campments ;  they  prefided  over  military  works  of  every  kind. 
This  emplayment  was  efteemed  a  very  high  honour  in  tht 
ftate ;  and  to  make  it  circulate  the  fafter,  thefe  officers  lafted 
only  fix  months ;  durine  which  time  they  wore  a  gold  ring^ 
in  the  fame  manner  as  Koman  knights,  and  by  way  of  diir 
tin£lion  from  conmion  foldiers,  who  always  wore  rings  of 
iron,  which  Pliny  the  elder  cdls  heliica  virtutis  injigma  *• 

It  is  moft  probable,  the  emperors  firft  introduced  half- 
yearly  tribunemips,  to  augment  the  number  of  their  officers^ 
and  encreafe  the  multitude  of  their  dependants.  The  form 
fji  creating  thefe  tribunes  was  by  delivering  them  a  fword^ 

•  Book  33.  chap.  1. 

at 
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at  which  time,  the  conful,  who  performed  the  cerem^nr, 
generally  made  fome  (hort  fpecch  to  the  new  tribune.  The 
words  of  Trajan,  upon  a  like  occafion,  have  been  much 
applauded,  who,  when  he  inftituted  Sura  commander  over 
the  praetorian  cohorts,  faid  to  him, ''  Take  this  (word  ;  dranv" 
«*  it  in  my  defence,  if  I  govern  well :  if  otherwife,  employ 
*^  it  to  mv  deftruaion."  Sossius  •:  to  whom  this  epiflle 
is  addrefTed,  was,  at  this  time,  conful;  and  isj  in  all  pft>^ 
bability,  the  fame  perfon,  to  whom  Plutarch  dedicates 
his  life  of  Theseus,  Demosthenes,  and  many  othei^  . 

*  Sossius  Sbnecio  was  conful  four  times ;  the  £rft  under 
Kerva,  the  three  laft  under  Trajan. 

E  P  I  S  T  L  E    V. 

Pliny  to  S  p  a  rsus. 

« 

IT  is  reported,  that,  at  the  requeft  of  the  RbcfUans^ 
^scHiNEs  read  to  them  his  own  Ipeech,  and  after- 
wards the  fpeech  of  Demosthenes  ;  both  which  were 
received  with  the  higheft  applaufe.  I  am  not  in  the 
Icaft  furprifed,  that  this  happened  to  the  compofitions 
of  fuch  great  orators ;  fince  fome  of  the  moft  learned 
men  have  heard,  with  the  very  fanfie  attention  and 
approbation,  even  at  the  expence  of  trouble  and  fa- 
tigue, one  of  my  orations,  during  two  whole  days ; 
although  there  was  no  rivallhip,  nor  any  controveriy, 
to  fire  them.  For  the  Rhodians  were  not  only  ex- 
cited by  the  peculiar  beauties  of  the  two  orations,  but 
were  fpurred  on  by  their  eagernefs  of  comparing  them 
together*  My  Ipeech  had  the  happinefs  to  pleafe, 
without  the  advantage  of  any  emulation :  whether 
defervedly,  or  not,  you  will  judge,  when  you  read 
the  book ;  the  bulk  of  which  hinders  me  from  a 
longer  preface  in  my  letter ;  for,  undoubtedly,  where 
it  is  in  my  power,  I  ought  to  be  concife,  that  the 
volume  itielf  may  be  more  eafily  excufed,  although 
it  certainly  is  not  fwelled  beyond  the  extenfivenefs  of 
the  theme.    Farewell. 

OBSER- 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

In  the  courfe  df  thefe  obfervations,  the  pi£lure  of  Di* 
MosTHENES  *9  'as  an  orator,  has  been  drawn  at  full  length : 
and,  in  the  third  epiftle  of  the  fecond  book,  our  author  has 
taken  notice  of  that  very  circumftance,  relating  to  the  Rho- 
JianSj  which  he,  again,  mentions  in  tibe  beginning  of  this 
epiftle.  When  thefe  two  orators  are.  reviewed  together  in 
one  light,  iEscHiNEs  bears  the  fame  degree  of  comparifon 
to  Demosthenes,  as  Pompey  bears  toCjESAR;  equally 
great,  but  not  equally  fortunate.  It  is  true,  the  precedency 
in  eloquence  is  juftly  given  to  Demosthenes  :  but  there 
are  fome  circumuances  in  his  charafier,  which  turn  the  ba- 
lance equal,  if  not  in  favour  of  his  rival ;  particularly,  that 
inftance  of  cowardice,  which  he  (hewed  at  the  battle  of  Cha^ 
ronea^  where  he  flung  away  his  buckler,  and  betook  himfclf 
to  flight.  In  his  anfwer  to  ^schiNes  upon  this  fhameful 
circumftance,  he  fpeaks  of  it  flightly,  and  with  fome  fort  of 
peevifhnefs,  like  a  man,  who  feels  himfelf  in  the  wrong, 
and  is  defirous  to  remember  it  as  little  as  poffible.  -The 
truth  is,  he  had  all  the  refolution  of  a  civil  magiftrate,  and 
all  thQ  ipirit  of  a  true  patriot.  Thefe  qualities  be  exerted  to 
the  utmoft  degree,  amidft  the  perpetual  dangers,  which  fur- 
rounded  him,  from  the  plartizaos  of  a  great  and  potent  king : 
but  he  w^ted  that  noilitary  courage  and  intrepidity,  that 
prefence  of  mind,  and  firmnels  of  temper,  in  the  day  of 
battle,  which  are  the  true  charaderiftics'of  a  brave  man» 
Perhaps  thefe  qualifications,  if  poflefied  in  any  eminent  de- 
^ee,  ought  to  be  born  with  usj  and  are  not  to  be  acquired, 
cither  by  reafon,  or  by  cuftom.  Horace  owns  his  defe& 
in  point  of  bravery,  and  tells  Varus, 

Tecum  PhiUppos  it  celertm  fugam^ 
Senjiy  rili£fd  non  bene  par muJd  ** ; 

«  With  thee  I  faw  PhUippis*  field, 

**  And  there  I  left  my  ftme  and  fhield." 

But,  in  a  compliment  to  Mecjenas,  the  fame  poet  delL- 

*  See  Obfervations  on  Epift.  2.  Book  i ,  and  on  Epift.  5.  Book  2. 
.  ^  Ode  7.  lib.  a. 

wtcly 
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catdy  touches  again  upon  his  own  want  of  bravcnr,  in  lb 
genteel  and  fo  artful  a  manner,  that  if  the  worft  iniumity  of 
nature  can  find  pardon,  or  deviation,  the  lines  plead  de- 
gandy  in  its  favour,  efpecially  as.  they  infuiuate^  that  Ho- 
HACK,  coward  as  he  was,  could  die  fighting  yiKler  the  l^ux^ 
Qer  of  his  patron. 

RogeSy  tuum  labore  quidjuvetn  meOy 

ImbeUis  ac  firmus  parum  f 
Comes  minore  fumfttturus  in  metUy 

^i  major  ahfintes  habet : 
Vt  affidens  implumbus  puttis  avis 

Serpentium  aHapfus  timet 
Afagis  relics  :  noriy  ut  adfif^  auxili 

£atura  plus  prafentibus. 
Lihenter  hoc  et  omne  mlitahitur 

BiHum  in  tuafpem  gratia  *. 

**  You  afk,  what  fervices,  what  great  exploits^ 

<^  You  can  expe£):  from  me ;  a  feeble  man, 

^<  By  nature  fearftil,  and  unfit  for  arms  ? 

^<  >)lone,  myMsciENAS,  none:butyet,Iwou}de(cape^ 

^^  Thofe  fears,  which  abfence  <^  creates  :  and  like 

^<  Thehelplefs  bird,  that  finds  from  watching  greater  eafc^ 

^^  Tho'  ftill  unable  to  defend  her  young 

**  From  the  dread  ferpent's  maw ;  fo  I,  methinks, 

**'  Would  hover-  near  you  whcrefoe'er  you  go, 

*^  And  with  you  fhare  the  dangers  of  the  war." 

.  But  now  let  us  return  to  the  two  (»ators,  MscHWZs  and 
Piem:osth£N£s.  It  is  obfervable,  if  we  may  judge  by  their 
fiimOKS  fpeeches  de  Corona^  that  politenefs  and  good  manners^. . 
at  leaift,  what  we  place  under  that  denomination,  were  in 
no  way  eflential  in  the  Grecian  art  of  eloquence.  Both  the 
antagonifls  ufe  mofl  opprobrious  language  towards  each 
other.  They  fcold,  in  imitation  of  Homer's  deities,  like 
gods,  and  not  like  gentlemen :  and  certainly  the  Greek 
tongue,  in  which  one  word  comprehends  more  than^  ten  in 
Englifh,  is  the  properefl  dialect  in  tfie  world  for  terms  of 
reproach.     Tf afA/AoIoxu^coy  ^  fignifies,  a  perfon^   who  Jloops 

'«  fip.  I.  1. 15, 

^  Demosthenes  gives  this  appellation  to  ^Bschines  in  de- 
rifion  of  his  having  been  a  fchoolmaflrr.    He  likewife  calls  him   . 
fial^ing  lujkin^  becaafe  he  had  been  a  player. 

in 
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im  ii^JbouUtrt^  fy  btmng  carriut  ai  Jejk  upon,  bis  bad*  Bb^ 
|id«i|*«ainpoiuid-  word&isure  bettor  acfepted  to  deliberate  rage 
aidinti|nkion>'t]^the  tnfling^  inderivatiTe  isonofyllables^  * 
tttttr  wn  us'denofe  fools,  knaves,  and  dogs.  We  are  <>» 
Um^^i  ^ierefi)8e^/tOi  eiifbnce  our  inyednres  with  varioiHi 
oams  anlr  cdfftSy  in  order  ta  fill:  ouc  mouths  properly,  and 
toghne^a^norous  ioffokf  to  our  reicntment.     . 

;The  orations,  Aus  hinted  at  by.PLiN  y,  one  in  qppofitiob^ 
idle  bdier  in  defence  of  CirEairiio's  decree^  were  die  pro* 
duoe  of  four  jreara  labour^  and  drew.  t&Arims  2,  prodigious 
concouife  of  learned  mtm*  But  the  orations,  aiul  all  eww 
cumflances  relating  to  tiie  two  waXfx&y  who  fpoke  them,  are 
fo.&Uy:  known,  and  have  been  .lb  much  enlarged'  upon,  bf 
numax>us  audKurs;  that  2tsf  fiuther  mention^  of  them^  ia 
thta  place,  is  Jieedlefi;  ' 

E  p  I  S  T  LE     VL 

THEY  tdl  nae,  my  ^ufcan  farms  have  been 
much  (battered  by  ftorms  of  hail.  My  eftate 
beyond  the  Po  has  yielded  ^ain  in  abundance ;  but 
then  from  the 'low  price  iti^ears  I  receive  but  little 
profit  from  it.  My  Laurmtinum.  only  makes  me  any 
return.  Indeed,  I  nave  no  pofleffions  there,  except  a 
houfe.  ^d  garden.;  all  the  lances  I  have  about  them 
arc  barren :  rieverthclefs,  from  thence  my  profit  folel j 
afifesj  for  there  I  write  mlich,.  and,  inftead  cf  cut 
tivatirg  lands,  which  I  have  not,  I  cultivate  myfelf  5 
and,  2&  in  other  places,  1  can  fhew,  you  a  well  filled 
grari^,  fo;  here  you  fliall'fee  aftorehoufe  of  manu-: 
ftripts,  If^ '  therefore,  you  alfo  have  a  mind  to  enjoy 
a;  Aire  aad  prolific  crop,  fow  fomething  upon  the 
fame  fliorc,    Farewdl, 

g^S'EKvatt6ns. 

I 
•  ■  ■  * 

Cmum  vm  the  eftate,  which  P^tk V '  (peaks  of,  beybni 
the  JP^,  •  After  hisi  fethei^s  death>  k  ftll  ^^  the  poffeffion  of  ^ 

his 
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bii  modier,  or,  as  we  exprds  i^'  was^her  joiatofe.    Jntmm 
or  three  {nxcnlitig  qiiftles,  he  ddoibes  it  at  a  beautiAL 
(dace;  but  in  a  ktter  to  Valsjuakus  %  be  compUm^cf. 
the  fituation ;  and  probably  far  the  renfixi  here 
Ae  cheapncis,  which  erery  fiat  of  grain  bore  in  diat 
the  AUkm/e.    Under  thefe  vexatious  drcumftances^    cmr 
author  wraps  himfelf  up  in  the  philofi>phic  coiUentmcul^ 
which  ftudj  and  the  liboal  arts  affixd.    What  ^orious  con- 
tenqdadons  muft  arife,  in  a  breaft  like  Plin  Vs,  devoid  of - 
all  thofe  corrofive  cares,  and  diat  ceafelefi  anxiety,  wUch 
covetous  and  wordly  indinations  inipire;  and  jet  fo  prudent 
tn  condu A  and  ceconomy,  as  to  live  free  from  debts,  and  the 
many  irkibme  incnmbiaBces,  which  ftudious  and  abftraAed 
anen  often  bring  upon  Aemlelves  I   The  medium  between: 
fupine  negligence,  and  uimeceflary  foUicitude,  is  fo  nanxnK 
a  path,  that  few  people  can  walk  in  it,  widiout  treading 
awry,  and  inclining  to  one  fide^  or  the  other.     We  arc  apC 
to  love  money  too  wifehr,  or  to  defpife  it  too  foliihly  ;  not 
confidering,  that  profrifenefs  is  a  rock^  no  leis  dangerous  ta 
Iplit  upon,  than  avarice. 

•  Book  2.  Ep.  15. 
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pLINY/aLEPIDUS* 

I  Often  tell  you,  that  Regulus  is  a  man  of'foirit. 
It  is  amazing,  how  effedually  he  accompmhes 
whatever  he  has  fet  his  heart  upon.  He  was  pleafed 
to  mourn  for  his  fbn:  no  man  ever  mourned  like 
him :  his  fancy  led  him  to  employ  all  the  fhops  in 
Rome^  to ;  make  numberlels  ftatues  and  images  of  this 
Youth ;  who  was  tcprefented  in  colours,  in  wax,  in 
brafs,  in  filyer,  in  gold,  in  ivory,  in  marble :  and 
he  himfelf  lately  recited  a  treatife  on  his  life,  to  a 
large  audience  aflembled  for  that  purpofe.  The  trea- 
tife he  recited  was  only  an  abftrack  of  his  fon*s  life  : 
yet  he  had  a  thouiknd  copies  of  it  tranfcribed,  which 
he  fent  throughout  all  Jtahf^  anH  the  provinces. .  He. 

wrote 
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Wrote,  in  a  public  manner,  to  the  Decurions  %  that 
one  out  of  their  number,  a  perfon,  who  had  the  beft 
voice,  Ihould  be  chofento  read  it  to  the  people; 
which  was  done. 

Had  he  adapted  this  fpirit,  or  given  any  other  name 
to  our  efforts  in  obtaini;ig  whatever  we  wilhj  xxi  bet- 
ter purpofes,  of  what  infinite  benefit  might  he  have  been 
to  the  world  r  Although,  indeed,  this  Ibirit  is  feldom 
fb  vigorous  in  good,  as  in  bad  nlen  ^  and  as  ignorancd 
infpires  boldnefs,  and  reafon  incites  timidity,  lo  a  right 
turned  mind  is  enfeebled  by  modefty ;  but  a  perverfe 
difpofition,  fortified  by  impudence  :  of  which  Regu- 
Lus  is  an  example ;  weak  lungs,  a  confufed  counte- 
nance, a  ftammering  tongue,  a  dull  invention,  no  me- 
mory ;  in  fliort,  nothing  but  a  wild,  frantic  genius ; 
and  yet  it  fo  happens,  that  from  his  impudence,  nay 
firom  his  very  wildnefs,  *  he  is  looked  upon  by  many 
people  as  an  orator.  Therefore  Cato's  apophthegm 
^  upon  an  orator  was  admirably  turned,  by  Heren- 
Nius  Senecio,  againft  Regulus  :  "  An  orator  is  a 
*'  bad  man,  unfkiUed  in  Ipeaking.*'  In  truth,  Cato 
did  not  defcribe  a  true  orator,  fo  well  as  this  fayingf 
defcribes  Regulus. 

Have  you  any  equivalent  to  fend  me  for  fuch  an 
cpiftle  as  this  ?  Yes,  you  have,  if  you  write  me 
word,  that  fome  of  my  old  companions,  your  fel* 
low  citizens,  or,  that  you  yourfelf,  have  read  in  the 
Forum^  mountebank-like,  this  doleful  performance  of 
Regulus  ;  raifing,  asDEMOSTHENES  fays,  " yjouf 

voice  moft  merrily,  and  ftraining  every  mulde  in 

your  throat."  For  fo  abfurd  is  the  perfotnoance^^ 
that  it  will  fooner  incite  laughter  than  forrow.  You 
will  rather  imagine  a  child  the  author,  than  the  fub-^ 
jeft  of  the  book.    Farewelh  .  . 

*  Of  each  province. 

^  Cato's  deimition  of  an  orator  was,  Ofaidr  efi  <vir  t^uu  £*\ 
ttndi  peritus  :  *'  An  orator  is  a  good  man,  ikilful  in  (p^aiumg^yj 
See  QuiNTiLiAN,  Book  il.  Chap.  i. 
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Reculus  again  r  his  mourning  for  his  fixi  again  tamed 
into  ridicule  ami  merriment  ?  Here  Plix  Y  ftands  in  gicjun 
need  of  defence  than  Regulus:  nor  can  anr  more  be  find 
on  his  behalf  than  what  has  been  dready^  hinted,  that  the 
prcnrocations  and  the  injuries  he  lecetved  from  his  brotfaer  cva* 
tor,  during  the  reign  di  DoHiTiAif,  were  too  great  to  be 
ever  forgotten.  Bat  how  poor  \s  his  wit,  how  £aUe  his  lea- 
ibning  in  diis  epiftle  I  Or  fuppofe  die  one  as  brig^,  and  the 
other  as  juft,  as  his  own  prejudiced  mind  could  defirc,  how 
ai^enerous,  how  inhuman  an  a^oa  is  it,  to  infult  a  parent^ 
be  hb  jvivate  character  what  it  will,  for  endeavouring  to 
prelerve  the  £une,  and  eternize  die  reputaticm  of  his  onljf 
ion  I  To  comfort  the  affided,  to  quiet  envy,  to  eoacpicr 
prejudice,  and  to  obliterate  revengje^  are  focial  virtues, 
which  PtJNY  would  have  exerted  towards  any  other  man, 
<»*  upon  any  other  occailon :  but  the  very  name  of  Rscy* 
LUS  feenis  to  fet  him  on  fire,  and  to  confume,  for  a  tim^ 
even  the  appearance  of  hb  real  di4>o{ition. 

Benevolence,  generolity,  and  compaffion  were  the  true 
chara£leri({:ics  of  our  author's  temper :  whence  theii  diis 
fudden  eruption  of  the  oppofite  vices  I  Not  fo  much,  T 
ima^ne,  from  revenge  as  envy.  Regulus,  thou^  wick- 
ed, infamous,  and  abandoned  m  many  inflances,  made  a 
confiderable  figure  as  a  law}'er.  His  knowledge  and  capa- 
city were  undoubtedly  great.  He  was  generally  in  oppoii- 
tion  to  our  author,  and  perhaps  was  often  attended  to  with 
applaufe.  It  may  be  prefumed  therefore,  that  the  feverity, 
ihewn  by  Pliny  to  every  a£tion  of  his  enemy's  life,  pro- 
ceeds from  that  falie  imagination,  too  prevalent  in  the  world, 
that  our  own  pretenfions  to  merit,  receive  an  entire  (an£Hoii 
^om  the  darknefs  we  endeavour  to  fpread  over  the  illuftrious 
ipod  q\ialitie$  of  pur  competitors.  We  meet  with  daily  in- 
nances  of  this  erroneous  notion  in  both  fexes.  The  ladies, 
can  bear  no  rivals  in  beauty,  the  men  no  rivals  in  wit.  The 
forrow,  which  REC.ULtJS  difcovered  for  his  fon,  is  by  no 
means  to  be  looked  upon  as  infincere ;  nor  is  the  regard,  he. 
paid  to  the  youth's  memory,  either  to  be  laughed  at,  or 
difpraifed.  If  we  may  believe  Martial,  he  had  great 
reafon  to  bewail  the  lofs  of  a  fon,  whofe  very  infancy  pro- 
mifed  wonders.  The  epigram  on  that  occafion  may  ferve  to 
conclude  die  obfervadons  upon  diis  inveterate  epiftle. 

•  -  MJ^icis 
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Addicts  ut  porvusy  nee  ^dhuc  triettride  plenSj 

Regi/lus  auditum  laudetet  ipfipatrem  i 
Maternofque  Jinusj  vifo  genitore^  relinquat^ 

Et  patrias  laudes  fintiat  effifuas* 
Jam  clamor  J  centumque  viriy  denfumqui  corona 

Vulgus^  ei  infanti  Jtdia  teSfa  placent. 
jfcris  e^nifoboUs  mapiojk  puhere  gaudet  \ 

Sic  vitmus  moUi  prttli(t  frente  cupiu 
Diyjiruatey  pncor^matri  fua  vetaj  patriquif 

Ju£at  ut  ;itf/«m  Kegulus,  ilia  duo$  \ 

Whiift  Regulu^,  Vfidd  niceft  artj, 

Pleads  his  Vi£torioU§  client's  caiufe  j 
See  his  young  iiiiage  be^  a  part. 

And  join  in  the  defeiV'd  applaufe  f 

ll0W  ei^er,  \^eii  his  fire  comes  forth^ 

We  fee  him  frwn  his  mother  run. 
As  tho'  he  knew,  the  father's  worth 

Refle(^ed  honour  on  the  fon. 

The  fpddous  haD  his  eye  lurveys^ 

The  court,  and  croiids,  that  prefs  to  heat  | 
The  fiiouts,  that  fpeak  his  father's  ptaifir, 

Ah-tody  charm  his  iit&iit  ear* 

So  you&ful  courfirs  p9W  the  grolund> 

Impatient  for  the  future  race ; 
%6  wanton  heifers  aim  a  wound, 

E're  fprouting  horns  their  forehead  grace* 

Alt  ye  powers  immortal !  crown 

With  juft  fuCcefs  each  parentis  vows  I 
Long,  live  the  fire,  to  hear  his  {6n ; 

'Uit  mother,  both  her  fon,  at^  fpoufe. 

Martiau  Libb  6.  £p^  38.  DefifioRsGtfu* 
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EPISTLE    Vm. 
Pliny  /^  Arrianus. 

YO  U  congratulate  me  upon  being  invefted  with 
the  augurihip.  You  are  in  the  right.  Firft,  it 
is  an  honour,  to  meet  witk»  the  approbation  of  our 
moft  renowned  emperor,  even  in  affairs  of  thc^  ieafl: 
confequence*:  and  then  ag^n,  this  priefthood  is  not 
only  an  ancient  and  facred  office,  but  the  more  con- 
fpicuous  and  venerable,  becauife  held  for  life. '  For 
other  facerdotal  oiHces, .  though  they  are  almoft  equal 
in  dignity;  yet,  as  th^y  are.beftowed  one  day,  fo 
may  they  be  taken  away  the  next.  This  alone  is  not 
in  the  power  of  fortune,  diotpt  in  the  firft  ^ft  of 
it.  But  your  compliments  ^P^^  to  me  particularly 
agreeable,  as  I  have  fucceeded  Julius  Frontinus, 
a  very  great  man,  and  one^  who  for  many  years  to- 
gether conftantly  named  me  among  thofe  priefts  upon 
the  returning  day  of  nomination,  as  if  he  would 
have  addpted  me  into  his  place.  But  the  event  has 
now  happened  in  "fucji  a  nianner,  as  not  to  make  it 
feem  the  work  of  chance.  The  chief  pleafure,  that 
arifes  to  you,  as  you  fay,*  from  my  new  dignity,  is, 
that  Marcus  Tullius  was  an  augur.  You  are  glad, 
that  I  fhould  fucceed  in  honours  a  perfon,  whom  I 
defire  to  emulate  in  ftudies.  However,  I  cannot  a- 
void  wifliing,  that  as  I  have  arrived  younger  than  he, 
to  the  facerdotal,  and  confular  dignities ;  &  I  may, 
in  fome  degree,  when  I  am  old,  rival  him  in  dignity 
of  genius.  What  is  in  the  gift  of  men  indeed  may 
fall  to  the  lot  of  me,  and  many  others.  But,  as  it 
is  difficult  to '  reach,  fo  it  is  prefumptuous  to  hope 
for  what  is  in  the  gift  of  heaven  alone.    Farewell. 
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"  Mankind  is  naturally  fuperftitious.    We  have  been  fo  from  ■ 
the  original  of  the  worid,  and  are  likely  to  continue  fo  to  the* 
end  of  it  ifuperjiitio  fufa  per  gentes  opprejjit  omnium  fere  ani^ 
mosj  atfue  hominum  tmheciUitatem  occupavit :  *'  SUperftition, 
*'  when  once  dilFuf^d  through  the  world',  oppreffed  the  fouls 
*'  of  almoft  the  whole  human  race,  and  fixed  itfelf  upon 
*'  the  weaknefs  of  our  nature,"  feys  Tully  in  his  fecond 
book  de Dhnnatione  »  ;  but  itis  difficult  to  give  any  clear 
and  fatisfadlory  definition  of  fuperftition :    authors  are  not 
agreed  from  whence  the  word  is  to  be  derived.     The  Greek 
word  AtiriiocifAovU^  whi<!:h  we  tranflate  '*  fuperftition,'*  fig- 
nifies  only  the  fear  of  the  Deity ;  but  the  word  itfelf  iis  Latin^ 
and,  according  to  the  great  oi*ator,  juft  now  qubted,  *'  thofe 
**  were  called  fuperftitious,  who  prayed  and  iacriftced  whole 
**  days,   that  their  children  might  outlive  them:  but  the 
*'  word,  fays  he,  was  afterwards  ufed  in  a  larger  accepta-. 
*'  tion  *."     Other  authors  give  other  definitions  of  it  5  but' 
now,  and  indeed  for  many  ages,  itfeems,  in  the  common 
acceptation,  to  fignify  a  frivolous  and  groundlefs  apprehen-" 
lion  of  the  Deity ;  which  apprehenfion  produces  many  idle, 
if  not  wicked  pradlices ;  fiich  as,  in  the  judgement  of  ynit' 
and  difpaffionate  men,  muft  be  rieedlefs,  and  fome  of  them  , 
rather  offenfive,  than  pjeafing  to  the  fupreme  Being.     From 
this  account  of  the  common,  notion  of  fuperftition  it  is  plain, 
that  what  one  man  thinks  fuperftition,  another  thinks  a  ne- 
celTary  part  of  religion;  what  one  holds  to  be  difpleafing, 
another  judges  to  be  acceptable  to  God :  and  it  is  no  won- 
der we  differ  fo  widely  in  matters  of  the  utmoft  importance, ' 
when  our  opinions  are  as  various,  and  as  zealous,  in  trifles, 
that  neither  concern  our  happinefs  on  this,  nor  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  grave.     But  whatever  allowance  may  be  made  to 
weak  minds  in  the  pradice  of  lefler  degrees  of  fuperftition, 
for  which,  perhaps,  they  are  rather  to  be  pitied,  than  con^ 
damned ;  yet  when  this  idolatrous  kind  of  worfhip  grows' 
outragious,  and  puts  men  upon  anions  pernicious  to  their 
* 
*  Page  262. 

^  De  natura  deorum,  book  2.  c.  28.  Qui  totos  diei  preca* 
bantur  et  immolabant,  urfu^  liberi  fibi  fuperftitcs  eflbnt,^  fuper- 
ftitiofi  funt  appellati  ;  qaod  nomen  poilea  latiqs  pafuitr .. 
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fdlow-creaturcs,  who  docs  not  join  in  opinion  with  Plu- 
tarch *,  and  Jord  Bacon  \  ffial  it  is  worfe  than  atheifin  ? 
For  exampk,  what  can  be  more  (hocking,  than  thofc  reli- 
gious, pfaiSiccs  among  the  heathens,  of  appealing  their  4/ei- 
ti^  by  human  iacrifices  ? 

MosfuH  in  pdpdih  V^^^  condi£t  adpena  DiDO^ 
Pofsere  cade  deos  veniam^  qc  Jlagrantibus  oris 
(Ififandnm  4i^u)  parvo$  impmure  natos  ^. 

^<  Where  Dido  fettled,  long  a  law  had  flood 
'^  Amongft  the  people  to  appeafe  with  blood 
♦<  The  powers  incens'd  ;  and  there  the  fire  farvey 'd 
f^  The  fon^  Us  bands  had  on  the  akar  laid. 

^d  Pliny.'  the  elder  tells  us,  that  fo  late  only  as  theri^ 
Jiundred  and  fifty  feventh  year  of  Rome^  the  fenate  pailbd  a 
(decree,  forbidding  human  facrifice  :  his  words  are^  bclvii 
dimum  anno  cor^ii  Cn.  Cornelio  Lent ulo,  P.  Licinio 
C&ASSO  coffl  ftnatufconfultum  faffum  eft^  ne  homo  imfMlare^ 
tur  9  palamque  in  tempus  iUudjacra  prodigieja  cekbrdta  :  ^^  In 
^^  the  year  of  Rome  fix  hundred  and  fifi^  ieven,  in  the  coilw 
^5  fulfbip  of  Lentulus  and  Crassus,  an  order  c^  fenatcr 
^f  was  efl^bliihed,  to  prevent  homicide,  and  tbofe  aflonifh- 
^f  ing  religious  rites,  which  were  openly  celebrated  in  that 
^f  age."  .  We  find  too,  from  ai^tient  authors,  that  the  bar-r 
))arous  combats  of  gladiators  were  originally  inflituted  at  fu- 
nerals, for  the  propitiation  of  departed  fouls,  by  the  ef{iufi<9f^ 
of  human  blood.  Rosinus  %  in  his  chapter  de  ludis  fune^ 
kribus  et  gladiatorijsj  has  this  amqng  other  quotations  froni' 
Tertullian,  nam  olim^  quoniam  ammas  difuniforum  hu-r 
ftfano  fanguine  propitiari  creditum  5/?,  captivos^  vel  malo  in-: 
gemojenufs  mercati^  in  exequiis  immolahant :  "  For  formerly, 
'?f  becaufe  it  was  an  opinion,  that  the  fouls  of  the  deeeafed^ 
^f  were  appealed  by  human  blood,  thofe,  who  had  bought 
*^  captives,  or.  (laves  of  bad  difpofitions,  facrifijced  them  at 
^f  funeral  rites.^    And  the  Pfalmift^  fpeaking  of  the  idola-? 

•  Plutarch.  «rip*  ^f*cr*^a*fAoy»af,  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 
^  Bacon's  cflay  on  fuperftition. 

^  SiLim  Italicus,  lib.  4. 

•  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  book  30.  chap.  |» 

•  Lib.  5..  cap*  .24. 
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hics,  which  the  children  of  I  frail  learned  from  the  heathens^i 
lays,  they  were  mingled  among  the  heathen^  and  learned  their 
works ;  infomucb  thai  they  worjhtpped  their  idolsy  which  turned  t§ 
their  own  decay ;  yea^  they  offered  their  fons  ana  their  daughter^ 
unto  devils  J  and Jhed  inndtentlfloody  even  the  blood  0/ their /ons  an4 
their  daughters^  whom  they  offered  unto  the  idols  ^Canaan,  iind 
the  land  was  defiled  wtth'bbod  *.  Thefe  inhuman  pradiices  havc^ 
been  condenaned  ii\  outward  profeflion  by  Ohriftians  of  ^X 
denominations.  But  it  is  ulideniably  too  true,  that  the  no.-: 
tions  of  religion,  entertained  by  fome  Chrimans,  have  |e4 
them  into  praftices  no  lefs^  barbarous.:  and,  what  is  ftill 
more  melancholy  and  unaccountable^  they  have  endeavoujccHi: 
to  found  thofe  notions  jipon  the  principles  of  Chriftianitjr.;? 
whofe  precepts,  throtigBgilt  the  whole  New  Teftament,  ap* 
pear  plainly  calculated  for  the  promotion  of  mildnefs,  ,hu«> 
manity,  charitV,  affedliop,  and  good-nature,  A  Chriftiani 
therefore,  muft  difgrace  Hisprofemon,  if  he  pays  £90  mxd^ 
reverence  to  external  rites  and  ceremonies^  which  are  noj^ 
rfiadeneceflary  by  the'  commahdment  of  Christ.  He  ig 
llkewKe  eqxially  blaraeable,  if  he  futfer  himfelif  to  be  .led  by 
(uch  a  fpirit  of  periecuSon,  as  to  think  himfelf  obliged',^ 
ul^  violence  for  the  propagation  of  his  reli^ph,  or  to  mal^e 
his  fellow-creatures,  who  diifFer  from  him  in  religious  fenti- 
ments,'  miferable  in"  this  world,  in  order  to  Aiake  them, 
Happy  in  the  next.  But  whilft  thefe  ruperftitious  tenets  are- 
utterly  to  be  condemned,  as  produftiye  of  very  unhappy 
eifefts  to  mankind,  we  ought  alfo  to  cenfure  that  other  lati- 
tudinarian  extreme,  which  allows  a.  pernicious  liberty  p| 
venting  the  moft  wicked  and  blafphemous  opinions,  and 
countenances  the  moft  indecent,  and  even  irreverent  bcha-  , 
viour  towards  the  Deity.  How  highly  then  is  the  do<ftrine. 
and  difcipline  of  the  Church  -of  Englarui  to  be  approved  ?  for,i 
with  great  wifdom,  fhe  has  chofen  the  middle  way  between 
the  Papiji  and  the  Puritan  ;  between  the  foppery  of  the 
one,  and  the  clowijiflinefs  of  the  other ;  hetween  the  folly 
of  thofe,  who  prefe  the  ufe  of  too  mahy,  and  often  ridicu- 
lous, ceremonies,  and  the  irreverence  of  thofe,  who  forbid 
the  ufe  of  any. 

Into  what  a  length  of  thought  have  I  been  betrayed  by 
fuperftition?  the  idea  of  which  was  not  pofllbly  to  be  fej" 
pirated  from  the  augurate,   fpokerf  o^  by  JPliny  in   th2j 
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epftle :  but  if  I  have  wandered  too  far  out  of  my  roaoji,^ 
merely  to  attack  giants  and  monfters,  that  infeft  our  iflands^ 
this  excufe,  I  hope,  may  be  allowed  in  favour  of  my  kni^t- 
»  errantry,  that  it  was  in  defence  of  the  manners  and  reli^dn 

of  my  country ;  a  caufe,  in  ^idiich  pufillanimity  or  luke* 
warmnels  would  be  irreparably  fhamdii]. 

To  return  to  the  idolatry,  that  prevailed  at  Rome  in  Pi-I-" 
Ky's  time.  The  augurs  were  a  fet  of  priefts,  inftituted  by 
NuMA.  Augures^  KouvhO  regnanUy  nulli  erant:  abt^v^ 
Bf  A  PoMPiLio  creatt :  "  There  were  no  augurs .  during 
^  the  reign  of  Romulus  :  they  were  created  by  Numa 
f^  t^OMPiLius/'  Their  priefthood  was  for  life  ;  a  circam- 
Aance,  which,  Pliky  feems  to  think,  rendered  the  office 
koly  :  turn  hoc  quoque  facrum  plane  et  infigne  efty  quod  non  adi^\ 
mtur  viventi  :  **  This  circumfbince  is  avowedly  facred,  and 
^  very  extraordinary,  that  the  office  of  augur  is  for  life/*; 
It  was  happy  for  the  priefls,  that  their  ordination  wis  held 
fo  facred,  as  not  to  be  reverfedj  efpecially  as  they  were 
oUiged  to  expound  omens,  prodigies,  and  dreams ;  whichj^ 
if  not  expoimded  to  the  wiU  and  inclination  of  great  men, . 
roi^t  have  proved  of  fatal  confcquence  to  the  expofitors.  I  am 
|>leafed  to  find,  that  Pliny  takes  no  notice  of  the  fuperfli- 
tious  duties  of  the  office.  He  knew  them  to  be  ridiculous 
and  delufive ;  and  therefore  he  looks  upon  the  augurfhip  as 
an  honour,  becaufe  it  was  only  beftowed  upon  perfons  of 
Ae  firfl  rank  in  charafler  and  nation  *  :  and  he  efteems  it 
facred,  becaufe  the  augurs  were  appointed  and  revered  as 
tfie  minifters  of  heaven.  They  were  originally  three  in 
number,  then  four,  and,  laflly,  fifteen. 

•  Taptae  authpritatis,  ut  nihil  magni  in  republica  fieret  inaugu- 
rate. Ad  viros  fapientia  ct  nobilitate  pracellentes  facerdotium 
|llud  praeferebatar.  Kippingi  Antiquitat.  Romanaramj  lib.  |. 
(Cap.  12. 

P  P  I  S  T  L  E     JX, 

Plin  Y  /^  Ursu  s. 

FOR  fbmc  days  paft  Julius  B^assus  has  beeri 
upon  his  defence  in  the  fenate  ;  a  pains-taking 
inan,  made  famous  by  his  misfortynes.    He  was  ac- 

cufed. 
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cufed,   during  the.  government  of  VispASiAN^.ty 
two  private  men;  and  his  caufe  being  ^remitted  t^ 
the  fenate,  it  remained  there  a  long  time.     At  length 
he  was  fully  juftified  and   acquitted,    » Under  .thc; 
reign  of  Titus  he  lived  in  terror,  as  he  was  thcl 
friend  of  Domitian  -,  and  yet  he  was  baniflied  \yfr 
DoMiTiAN,  recalled  by  Nerva,  and,  having  obtain-;; 
ed  the  government  of  Bithyniaj  he  retu^rned  under  a|i» 
accufation.     Nor  was  he  more  feverely^  profecuted,f 
than  faithfully  defended.     The  fenators  gaye  varioqsr 
opinions  of  him  :    moft  of  them,,  however,  of  thci 
mildeft  kind.     Pomponius  Ri/fus,  a.  rcady  and  im- 
petuous fpeaker,  opened  the  accufation.     He  was  fc-j 
conded  by  Theophanes,  one  of  the  deputies,  who 
was  the  chief  incendiary,    and  indeed  the  original 
caufe  of  this  profecution.. .  I  anfwered;  having  been 
enjoined  by  Bassus  to  lay  the  foundations  of  his. 
whole  defence  ;  to  give  an  account  of  all  his  honours, 
which  were  great,  both  from  the  Iplendor  of  his  an- 
ceftors,  and  his  own  dangers ;  to  Ipeak  of  the  conn; 
fpiracy  of  the  informers  *,  who  had  their  own  privatfej 
gain  in  view  •,  to  lay  open  the  caufes,  by  which  hft, 
had  offended  the  moft  fadlious  among  them,  particu-w 
larly  Theophanes  himfelf.     He  was  hkewife  dejQr-" 
ous,  that  I  would  let  myfelf  to  clear  him  of  thjat 
crime,  which  prefled  him  clofeft  :   for  as  to  other, 
complaints,  though  they  founded  more  loudly,  yet. 
he  did  not  only  merit  pardon,  but  applauie.     This 
charge  lay  hardeft  upon  him,  that,  in  an  undefigning 
fimplicity  of  heart,  he  was  unguarded  enough  to  re- 
ceive, as;  a  tok.en  of  their  friendfhip,  certain  prefents 
from  the  people  of  his  province  5  which  was  nothing 
extraordinafy^   fince  he  had  been  their  queftor.  Thefe 
prefents  wiere  termed  thefts  and  plunder  by  his  accu-: 
lers ;  he  called  them  gifts.     But  then  he  could  not 
lawfully  receive  any  gifts.     Here  what  was  I  to  do  ? . 

*  The  informers  were  emitted  to  a  fourth  part  of  every  confiT-  ' 
cation. 

What 
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What  road  was  I  t6  take  in  die  dtftnct  ?  W*  t  i6 
deny  a  faft  ?  I  dreaded,  left  it  fhould  plainly  appear 
A  dieft,  becaufe  I  was  afraid  to  confdfs  it :  bendes^ 
CD  deny  a  manifeft  a6t,  was  to  aggravate,  not  to 
VdBkn^  the  crime;  elpedally  when  the  accufed  per- 
fen  himfelf  had  utterly  deprived  his  advocates  of 
fbch  a  plea :  for  he  had  acknowledged  to  many  per- 
ftjns,  ami  even  to  the  emperor,  that  he  had  received, 
upon  his  birthday,  or  at  the  Saturnaliaj  feme  ihiall 
^relents,  and  had  likewile  lent  fbme  to  m^y  of  his 
mdnds.  Should  I  have  reciourfe  to  the  clemency  of 
his  judges?  That  was  putting  a  ^fe  to  his  throat, 
by  granting  he'  had  ofiended  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to 
need  a  public  pardon.  Was  I  to  defend  the  action  as 
ii^ht  ?  I  ihould  then  have  done  him  no  fervice,  and 
have  difhonoured  myfclf.  In  this  difficulty,  I  thou^t 
it  beft  to  keep. die  middle  road.  I  believe,  I  have 
done  it.  My  pleading  was  interrupted,  *  as  battles, 
icmietimes  are,  by  the  night.  I  fpoke  three'  hours  arid 
an  half :  an  hour  and  an  half  ftill  remained  j  for,  as^ 
the  law  allowed  the  accufer  fix  hours,  the  accufed  had* 
nine ;  and  he  had  divided  diat  time  between  me  and' 
die  perfbn,  who  was  to  fpeak  after  me  -,  fo  that  T 
was  to  have  five  hours,  and  he  the  reft.  The  vifiblet 
fUccefs  of  my  pleading  perfuaded  me  to  put  ah  end 
t&  my  difcourfe  in  the  manner  I  did.  For  it  is  rafh* 
riot  to  be  content,  when  things  are  in  a  profperous 
way.  Add  to  this,  I  was  afraid,  left,  by  a  renewal' 
of  my  labour,  my  flrength  might  fail  me ;  fince  it 
was  more  difficult  to  take  up  the  thread  of  my  fpeech, 
than  to  continue  Ipcsdcing.  There  was  danger  too, 
that  my  pleadings  might  appear  languid,  if  dilcon- 
tlnued,  and  tedious,  if  reaffumed.  For  as  torches, 
by-  a^  continual  motion,  preierve  their  flame,  biit  with 
difficulty  recover  it,  wheh  extinguifhed ;  fb  the" 
w^armth  of  the  fpeaker,  and  the  attention  of  the  hear- 
cci  are  kept  up  by  continuance,  but  languifti  by  any 
interval,  or  remiflipn.  But  Bassus,  with  many  pray- 
ers. 
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ers,  evea  almoflr  mtb  tears,  entteaced  me  to  fiil  t^ 
my  time.    I  obeyed,  and  pFefisrFed  his  intereft  to  my 
own.     It  {ucceeded  welL     I  .found  the  mind&  of  tlM 
&nate  lb  full  of  expsBsitkaiiy  and  tot^  fre&v  d^^  they 
fbemed  move  eager  to  hearmyfotuiie^  tkan  to^  have 
been  fatiated  by  my  former  pkading.     L]ix:ius^  A^bi^ 
mis  Ipoke  after  me,  fb  properly,  that  our  Ipeeches^ 
which  were  thought  to^  contain  the  ^rarkty  of  two^. 
were  fo  well  connetOcd,  that  they  fecjned  toform^dner 
continued   difcourfe.     Hbrbnni-us   Pollio   replied 
with  fbix:e  and.  dignity. '   Thboi^haniss-  then:  q>ok« 
again.;  which  he  did,  as. he  does,  every -^  things  with 
the  greatei):  impudence ;  becaufe,  a&er  two  coin(ulB» 
and  eloquent^  ment  had-  finiihed,.  he  demanded  more 
time,  than  is  commonly  allowed*    He  held  out  tilt 
night,  even  till  lights  were  brought,  in..    The.  next 
day,  HoMULus  and'  Fronto  pleaded,  for-  BA^strs  ; 
incomparably  wellL^  The  ppoofs  too^k  up  the-  fburtb 
day.    B^Bius  Macer,  coniiifc  eledt,  was  of'  opinion^ 
riiat  Bassus  was  guilty  of  a- breach  of  the  law^:againft 
bribery;  G.«bio  Hispoj  thajt,  without  infringement 
upon  the  dignity  of  the  fenate,  they  might  appdfis 
judges  to  try  his  offence.     Both  were  in  the  rights- 
You  alk,  how  can  that  be,  iince  their  opinictfis^  were 
lb  widely  different?  Becaufe  it  was-realbnableforMA- 
iiER,  who  only  conlidered:  the  Tetter  of  the  law,  to- 
condemn  that  man,  who  received  prefents,  contrary 
to  the  law  ;  and  C^bpio,  becaufe  he  imagined  it  law- 
ful for  the  fenate^  as  it  certainly  was,  to  mitigate, 
and.fuperintend^the  laws,  thought  it  very  reafonable^ 
that  they  might  pardon  a  faft,  which,. thou^-  in- 
deed forbidden,  was,  neverthelefs,  often  committedr 
The  opinion  of  Cmpio  prevailed  :    nay,    when  he 
rofe  to  deliver   his-  opinion,    as   great  acclamations 
were  given  him,,  as  attend .  others,    when  they  fit 
4own.     From  whence  you  may  conclude,  with  how 
pnanimous  a  confent  his  motion  was  received;  when 
he  had  made  it^  fince  it  miet.with  fpmuch  favour 
':■...'  before 
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before  hand.  However,  the  judgements  of  people 
arc  divided  into  two  parties,  not  only  in  the  fenate, : 
but  in  the  dty.  Thofe,  who  think  the  opinion  of 
C^pio  right,  condemn  the  propofition  orMACER, 
as  too  rigid  and  fevcr^  :  thofe,  again,  who  fide  with 
Macer,  call  the  deterniination  of  Cjepio  not  only 
too  eafy,  but  even  an  inconfiftent  decree ;  for  they^ 
abiblutely  deny,  that  a  perfon,  who  is  to  be  tried  by 
the  ordinary  judges,  fhould  be  fufiered  to  remain  in 
the  fenate.  There  was  likewife  a  third  opinion.  Va- 
iBftJus  Paulinus,  being  of  the  fame  fentiments* 
iBrith  C^pio,  added  this  farther,  that  they  fhould  in- 
form againfl  Theophanes,  as  foon  as  his  deputation 
desired.  For  he  charged  him  with  many  things,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  prolecution,  that  were  within  the 
very  law,  by  virtue  of  which  he  had  accufed  Bassus. 
But  the  confuls,  although  the  gfeatefl  part  of  the. 
lenate  approved  of  the  opinion,  did  not  come  into' 
it.  ..However,  Paulinus  had  all  the  honour,  which 
fo  .honefl  and  fo  equitable  a  motion  deferved.  When 
the. fenate  was  difmiffed,  Bassus  was  received  by  a 
numerous  concourfe  of  people,  with  great  acclama- 
tions and  great  joy.  A  name  made  famous  by  mis- 
fortunes, which  were  called  to  remembrance  by  the 
danger  he  had  jufl  efcaped,  together  with  a  fettled 
melancholy,  and  broken  old-age  united  in  a  graceful 
.  perfon,  had  rendered  him  acceptable  in  all  eyes.  Keep 
this  letter,  as  the  forerunner  of  another  -,  for  I  know 
you  will  expeft  the  full  and  entire  oration  » ;  and  I 
fear  you  may  long  expedt  it ;  for  the  revifal  of  a 
fpeech,  upon  an  affair  of  fo  great  conlequence,  muft 
not  be  light  and  curfory.     Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  forms  of  thefe  trials  before  the  fenate,  or  other  Ro'^ 
mm  judges,  appear  in  fo  many  different  lights,  that  it  is  4if- 

»  In  defence  of  Jul.  Bassus. 

ficult 
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licult  to  fay,  in  what  method  the  proceedings  were  carried 
on.  The  accufation  was  verbal  only.  If  the  peHbn  accufed 
was  filent,  or  confelled  his  guilt,  he  was  condemned ;  but  if. 
he  denied  the  crime,  his  name  was  fet  down  among  thofe, 
who  ftood  accufed,  and  the  fubftance  of  the  accufation  was 
reduced  into  writing,  and  a  day  of  trial  appointed. 

In  reading  over  epiftles  upon  thefe  topics,  it  is  natural  to- 
confider  the  variations  between  the  Roman  ufages  and  our 
own.  In  the  trial  of  Bassus  two  moft  remarkable  differ-* 
cnces  occur  to  our  notice.  The  firft  is,  that  the  council 
for  the  accufed  ended  the  debate  5  the  fecond,  that  all  the 
council  for,  and  againft  the  accufed,  argued  before  the  proofs 
were  read.  The  contrary  pra£lice  prevails  with  us.  In 
civil  caufes,  the  council  for  the  complainant,  and  in  criminal  ' 
caufes,  the  council  for  the  king,  always  end  the  debate; 
which  is  called,  Having  the  right  to  reply :  nor  do  the  coun-" 
cil  ever  argue  till  the  proofs  are  read.  Our  ufage  is  certainly 
founded  upon  reafon.  The  judges  ought  to  be  apprized  of 
the  fadts ;  otherwife  how  can  they  judge  of  the  arguments: 
;jLrifing  from  thofe  fails  ?  It  will  be  needlefs  to  fhew,  how 
much  the  Englifh  cuftoms  are  preferable  to  the  Roman,  in 
thefe  two  particular  points  :  we  may  refl  fatisfied,  that  our 
conftitution,  in  general,  is  the  beft  in  the  world :  fo  very 
excellent,  perhaps,  that,  like  our  religion,  it  can  be  ad- 
mired in  theory  only,  but  will  fcarce  ever  be  kept  up  to  in . 
practice.  / . 

Dixit  in  noShm^  atque  etiam  neSfe^  illatis  lucernis :  '*  He 
*'  fpoke  till  night,  and  even  after  the  candles  were  brought 
*'  in."  No  pleadings  lafled  longer  than  day-light.  PlinV, 
in  the  eleventh  epiftle  of  the  fecond  book,  exprefly  fays, 
Neque  enim  jam  inchodri  poterat  alfio^  niji  ut  noSiis  interuentu 
fcinderetur  :  *'  Nor  could  the.  pleadings  have  been  carried  on, 
*'  unlefs,  by  the  approach  of  night,  they  had  been  referred 
•'to  another  day.*'  So  that  the  lights,  which  were  brought 
into  the  fenate-houfe,  were  not  brought  thither,  thatTHEO-- 
PHANES  might  continue  his  argument,  but  to  give  light  to^ 
the  aflembly,  as  they  went  away. 

CiEPio  Hispo,  Jaha  dignitate^  judices  dandos.  The  full 
meaning  of  this  fentence  is  very  hard  to  be  afcertained.  Wc 
are  left,  as  in  many  other  epifUes,  to  guefs,  at  random,  the 
particular  law,  or  cuftom,  to  which  Pliny  alludes.  Sahd- 
dignitate  certainly  refers  to  the  fenate,  who  were  not  to  de- 
fcend  to  any  decree,  or  refolution,  below  their  dignity.     In 

the' 
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dl^  deventfa  cpiftle  of  the  fiili:  book  therd  is  an  expr^6)»  oF 
tfiis  kind,  idtatiog  to  Mar  i  us  Priscus.  Omiffa^finfiam^ 
judUes  petiii.  It  is  explained  in  the  manner^  that  feemed 
the  moft  probable  knk  of  that  epiftle.  But  here  A^jtuUtit 
itmdo$  may  bear  another  interpretation.  Let  us  conftder  Ae 
following  expreffion.  Negant  enim  cmgruens  tffij  retinerg  in 
JSmatu,  cut  judices  dederit :  *'  F<M-  they  fay,  that  it  is'  incon- 
^  fiftent,  that  thofe,  who  had  fubmitted  to  the  fcrutiny  ef 
^  judges,  ibould  remain  in  the  fenate."  We  may  fixMn 
bence  imagine,  that  fenatoiis,  when  tried  by  the  fenate^ 
^irere  fbmetunes  fent  down  to  inferior  courts,  without  receive  I 

ing  ientence  from  their  own  body :  and,  in  that  cafe,  h  was  I 

Ibou^t  improper,  that  thofe  perfons,  to  whom  this  kind  of 
ntercy  had  been  £hewn,  fhould  fit  again  in  their  {daoe^  ^ 
fenators,  becaufe  they  had  fubje6ted  themfelves  to  an  infe<» 
nor  jurifdidHon.  Thus  Bassus  had  fo  manifefUy  offended 
againft  a  pofitive  law  ^,  that  he  muft  have. been  condenmed 
liy  the  fenate,  if  they  had  proceeded  to  a  definitive  ientence : 
but  a  lower  court  of  judicatiure,  fuch  as  the  Decemviri^  or 
Ckatufoviri  JiUtibus  jumcandisj  might  foften  the  punifhment^ 
or  mi^t  determine  the  prefents,  which  Bassus  had  received^ 
06  have  been  gifts  of  cuftom,  not  tokens  of  bribery. 

•  The  Julia  lexy  de  pecuniis  repetundis^  particularly  levelled  a- 
g^nft  the  mifdemeanors  of  provincial  governors. 

EPISTLE    X. 
Pliny   to  Sabinus. 

YOU  write  me  word,  that  Sabina,  who  made 
us  her  heirs,  has  not  by  any  exprefs  clauie  of 
her  will,  CMxiered  her  flave  Modestus  to  be  free,  and 
yet  has  left  him  a  legacy  in  thefe  words,  **  I  givd 
**  to  Modestus,  6fr,  whom  I  commanded  fhould 
**  be  free."  You  alk  my  opinion  upon  this  matter  ? 
I  have  confulted  the  moft  eminent  lawyers :  they  all 
agree,  that  he  neither  is  entitled  to  his  liberty,  be- 
cauie  it  was  not  adhially  given,  nor  to  his  l^acy, 
becaufe  fhe  left  it  to  a  flave  ••   But  to  me  this  appei^ 

*  A  flave  was  incapable  of  inheritance  :  whatever  was  left  to 
a  flave  beloaged  to  his  mafter. 

a  manifeft 
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a  fpaiiifeft  error :  and  therefore  I  think  we  ought  6» 
943:,  as  if  fhe  had  ordered  it  in  expreis  terms ;  becaufe 
£he  imagined  fhe  had  fo  done.  I  am  confident  you 
will  be  of  my  opinion,  fmce  you  never  failed,  in  the 
mofl:  religious  manner,  to  fulfil  thfe  will  of  the  dead, 
which-  good  heirs  always  underftand  as  a  Uw.  Iti 
this  our  honour  is  concerned,  which  has  not  IcS^ 
weight  with  you  and  me,  than  a  legal  ncceffity  witl> 
others.  Let  us  permit  him,  therefore,  to  have  his 
liberty.  Let  him  enjoy  his  legacy,  as  if  fhe  had 
taken  all  proper  fleps  in  his  favour.  By  a  right 
choice  of  executors,  all  proper  fteps  are  taken. 
Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

This  is  the  counterpart  of  the  iixteenth  epifUe  in  th«  fe- 
cond  book.  Pliny  will. not  in  the  leaft  recede  from  that 
glorious  law,  (propriam  quandam  legem)  \^ich  he  had  laid 
down  to  himfelf,  in  relation  to  the.  will  of  the  dead.  But, 
in  the  cafe  of  Modestus,  it  was  impoflible  for  him  to  aft 
in  the  manner  he  intended,  without  the  full  confcnt  and 
approbation  of  Sabinus,  who,  by  Sabina's  will,  was  ap- 
pointed joint  heir  with  our  author.  This  epiftle  is  written 
with  a  view  to  gain  his  collegue's  confent  \  and  the  method 
he  takes,  to  obtain  his  generous  purpdfe,  fhews  an  infinite 
deal  of  that  honeft  (kill  and  artifice,  which  are  abfolutely 
neceffary  in  the  currency  of  bufinefs  with  mankind.  Vk 
begins  oy  finding  feuk  with  the  detenjiinations  of  th<^ 
hwyers,  whofe  opinions  turned  upon  the  literal  fenfe,  no^ 
upon  the  real  intentions,  of  Sabina's  will :  and  from  thenca 
l>e  argues,  that  her  heir  oMght  tp  aft>  as  if  the  due  forms  of 
law  had  beei;i  executed  'y  b^caufe  the  ^dy  ^rfelf  ima^neds 
that  flie  had  done  ^very  thing,  neceilary  to  give  Mqdcs<< 
Tus  l^is  liberty.  He  then  puts  Sabinus  m  mind  of  his  fpr-t 
mer  behaviour,  in  executing  the  wills  of  thofe^  perfons,  tq 
whom  he  had  been  left  heir  5  and  infifts,  that  a  good  heirjj 
or,  in  other  words,  a  juft  and  upri^t  mkn,  will  fulfil  the 
intention  of  die  deceafed  as  minutely,  as  if  it  had  been  ex- 

Srefled  in  fuch  a  le^l  mgnne^,  tha^  th«  law  would  enfbrct 
le  exccuti<^.    ^'  f<»em&  tq  l^s^y^  9i  S^<%  ^is^i^fm% 

that 
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Aat  Sabinus  will  concur  widi  thefefcntiaients :  for  honeftjr, 
continues  our  author,  has  as  fiil)  power  over  us,  as  die  laws 
have  over  other  people.  This  was  a  kind  of  complinaenty 
which  Sabinus  could  not  contradid,  without  denying  him- 
felf  capable  of  (b  virtuous  an  a£tion  :  and  therefore  he  is 
obliged,  whether  he  will  or  not,  to  ad  conformably  to  P1.1-* 
Ky's  inclinations ;  who  concludes  his  letter,  by  ftill  giving  a 
more  enticing  reaibn  for  the  joint-heir's  compliance,  in  thefe 
words :  Cavit  enim  qua  httredes  bene  elegit  :  **  Sabin a  had 
•*  been  much  more  cautious  and  circumfped  in  drawing, 
*^  and  wording  her  will,  had  not  fhe  fupplied  any  imper- 
*^  fe^on  of  that  kind  by  appointing  men  of  honour  for 
**  her  heirs/* 

The  two  common  methods  among  the  Romans  of  ^ving 
liberty  to  their  flaves  were  by  teftament,  or  manumiffioiu 
The  words  ufed  in  both  thefe  ceremonies  v^ere,  Hunc  bomi^ 
mm  Uberum  ejfe  voIq.  The  defe£l  of  thefe  words  occafioned 
Ae  doubt  on  that  part  of  Sabina's  will,  which  was  in  fa* 
vour  of  MoDESTUs.  But  I  fear,  the  examples  have  been 
few,  where  Heurs,  or  executors,  have  imitated  Pliny,  by 
preferring  equity  and  juftice  to  the  nice  diftindions  and  nu- 
nute  formalities  of  the  law. 


EPISTLE     XL 
Pliny  /(?  Cornelius  Mi nutianus. 

HAVE  you  heard,  that  Valerius  Licinianus 
has  fet  up  a  fchool  in  Sicily  ?  I  believe  you 
have  not  heard  it,  for  the  news  is  frelh.  He,  who 
lately  of  praetorian  dignity  was  accounted  one  of  the 
beft  pleaders  in  Rome^  has  now  fallen  fo  low,  as, 
from  a  fenator,  to  become  an  exile ;  from  an  orator, 
a  teacher  of  rhetoric :  infomuch  that  he  himfelf,  at 
the  opening  of  his  fchool,  faid  with  a  fbrrowful  and 
folemn  countenance,  "  O  fortune!  what  fport  doft 
**  thou  make  to  thyfelf  ?  Thou  makeft  fenators  of 
**  fchoolmafters  ana  fchoolmafters  of  fenators."  In 
which  expreffion  there  is  fo  much  gall  and  bitternefs, 
that  I  could  almoft  fancy,  he  fet  up  a  fchool  merely 

to 
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to  have  art  opportunity  of  faying  it.  Agairt,  wKert 
he  made  his  firft  appearance  in  Ichool^  in  a  Grecian 
drefs,  (forjthofe,  who  are  under  fentence  of  bdnifh- 
ment,  have  no  right  to  wear  the  Roman  gown^)  aftef 
he  was  a  little  compofed,  and  had  furveyed  his  ha- 
bit, '*  I  am,  however,  fays  he,  to  declaim  in  Latin** 
Thefe,  you  will  fay,  are  melancholy  and  moving 
ftories.  Yet  he,  who,  by  the  crime  of  inceft,  could 
bring  fuch  a  fcandal  upon  his  profeflion,  certainly  de- 
ferved  his  fentence.  It  is  true,  he  confefled  the  in- 
ceft ;  but  then  it  is  uncertain,  whether  that  confeffion 
proceeded  from  guilt,  or  from  fear  of  greater  punifh- 
ment,  if  he  had  denied  it.  For  Domitian  was  in 
a  very  great  rage ;  and  that  rage  was  ftill  enCreafed 
by  the  want  of  fiifEcient  evidence  to  fupport  that 
horrible  fentence  he  was  determined  to  give.  And 
when  the  emperor  refolved  that  Cornelia,  chief  of 
the  veftal  virgins  %  fhould  be  buried  alive,  as  think-* 
ing  to  make  his  reign  illuftrious  by  fuch  an  ex- 
ample S  he  fummoned,  by  authority  as  high-prieft, 
or,  rather,  by  his  tyrannic  difpofition,  and  the  wan- 
tonnefs  of  an  abfolute  prince,  the  chief  priefts  to 
meet  together,  not  in  the  pontifical  college,  but  at 
his  country-feat  at  Alba ;  where,  with  a  crime  equal 
to  that,  which  he  feemed  to  punifh,  without  siting 
her  to  appear,  or  giving  her  leave  to  fpeak  in  her 
own  defence,  he  condemned  her  of  inceft  *,  although 
he  himfelf  had  not  only  been  guilty  of  the  fame 
crime  with  his  brother's  daughter,  but  had  alfo  been 
the  occafion  of  her  death  ;  for  (he  died  of  abortion 
in  her  widowhood* 

■  In  the  Oxford  edition  of  Pliky's  Bpiftlcs,  this  fentence  ftandi' 
thus,  CoRNELiAM  Maximillam  Vbstalem  ;  in  the  edition  hf 
LoNGOLiuS)  which  is  here  followed,  Corneliam  VestaliuM 
MAXiMAM.  This  laft  reading  feems  preferable,  becaufe  Cor« 
welia  fays,  fhe  performed  the  facrifice  on  the  day  when  Domi- 
tian triumphed ;  and  it  may  be  prefumed,  the  chief- prieAeft 
ofRciated  on  fo  joyful  and  fo  folemn  an  occaiion.  « 

^  Of  fevcrity. 
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* 

The  chicf-priefts  were  immediately  fent  to  fee  tte 

fentence  againft  Cornelia  put  into  execution.     She, 

^tone  time  invoking  Vesta,  and  then  appealing  to 

the  reft  of  the  gods,  among  other  exclamations,  fre-  - 

quently  repeated  this  in  particular  :  "  Caesar  thinks 

** .  I  am  guilty  of  inceft ;  I,  who  performed  the  fa-^ 

**  cred  rites  when  he  conquered  and  triumphed." 

Whether  flie  meant  this  by  way  of  flattery,  or  de- 

rifioo,  from  a  confcioufnels  of  her  own  innocence, 

or  a  contempt  of  the  emperor,  is  uncertain.     She 

continued  crying  out  ia  this  manner,  till  (he  was 

brought  to  the  place  of  execution :  whether  guilty, 

or  otherwife,  I  cannot  tellv  certaiilily  fhe  was  treated 

as  a  criminal  *.     As  they  were  letting  her  down  into 

the   cavern,   her  robe  happened   to   catch  hold  of 

,  fomething,  that  hindered  her  defcent ;  upon  whicb 

ihe  turned  about,  and  difentangled  it  j  and  when  the 

executioner  would  have  aflifted  her  with  his  hand, 

Ihe  drew  herfelf  back  with  horror ;  reflifing  to  bte 

touched  by  him,  as  a  defilement  to  her  pure  and  un* 

footted  chaftity  :   ftill  prefcrving  the  appearance  of 

ianftity  to  the  laft  moment;  and,    among  all    the 

other  inftances  of  her  modefty. 

She  took  great  care  to  fall  with  decency  ^. 

Befides,  Celer,  the  Roman  knight,  who  was  accufed 
of  having  had  criminal  converlation  with  her,  while 
they:  were  fcourging  him  with  rods  in  the  forum,  per- 
fifted  in  this  cry,  "  What  crime  have  I  committed?  I 

■  Here  the  ^.^r/o  edition  of  Pliny's  Epiftles  dilFers  from  all 
the  reft.  The  words,  according  to  Longolius,  are,  Certe  tan^ 
fuam  innocens  duBa  eft ;  which  the  editor  explains  by  faying.  The 
people  looked  upon  her  a^  innocent.  But  the  word  nccens  (whick 
I  have  followed,  according  to  the  Variorum^  the  Oxford,  and  the 
Other  editions)  fcems  more  agreeable  to  the  tenor  of  the  epiftle. 
^*  Whether  ihe  was  innocent,  or  otherwife^  (fays  Pliny)  1  (hall 
**  not  determine  :  certainly  fliewas  treated  as  guilty." 

^  A  verfe  in  the  Hecuba  of  EuRiriOEs,  Line  567. 

**  have 
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*«  tiave  committed  none."  SothatDoMiTiAN^  bciM; 
in  the  utmoft  rage  at  lying  under  the  infamy  of  fo 
much  cruelty  and  injuftice,  feizes  Licinianus  for 
having  concealed,  in  one  of  his  farms,  a  freed-wo- 
man  belonging  to  Cornelia.  He  was  advifed  by 
thofcj  to  whofe  cuftody  he  was  committed j  if  he  had 
a  mind  to  efcape  puniftiment,  to  confels  the  fa&,  as 
a  certain  means  of  obtaining  pardon.  He  did  foi 
Herennius  Senecfo  fpoke  for  him,  in  his  abfencci 
much  ill  the  words  of  Homerj 

'  Patroclus  is  fallen  * ! 

for  he  faid^  "  Inftcad  of  an  advocate,  1  am  becomd 
*•  a  mefleneer  of  news.  Licinianus  has  withdrawn 
*•  himfelf.  This  was  fo  very  agreeable  to  Domi- 
TTAN5  that  he  could  not, forbear  difcovering. publicly 
his  joy,  and  faying^  "  Licinianus  has  cleared  us. 
He  added  alfoj  that  the  criminal  ought  not  to  be  tocj 
miich  opprefledj  fince  "he  has  owned  his  guilt ;  and 
he  allowed  him  to  convey  away  all  of  his  /sfFefts,  which 
he  could  get  together,  before  they  were  confifcated  j 
andj  as  a  reward^  allotted  him  a  commodious  placd 
of  exile ;  from  whence^  by  the  clemency  of  the  em- 
peror Nerva^  he  was  afterwards  removed  into  Sicily ^ 
where  he  now.  has  fet  up  a  fchool,  and  takes  revenge 
upon  fortune  by  his  declamations. 

Yqu  fee  how  readily  I  obey  you^  in  fending  yoU 
not  only  the  city  news,  but  all  that  comes  from  a- 
broad  ^  and  fo  minutely,  as  to  trace  every  incident 
from  its  beginning  :  And  indeed  I  imagined,  as  you 
were  abfent  at  that  time,  you  might  have  heard  no* 
thing  more  of  Licinianus,  than  that  he  was  banifli* 
ed  for  inceft  ;  for  report  acquaints  us  only  with  the 
fubftance  of  things,  without  partiailars*  I  defervc, 
in  my  turn,  an  account  from  you  of  every  tranfailion 

*  Uiad  xviii.  f.  ao. 
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in  your  town  and  neighbourhood,  where  fbmechii^ 
remarkable  often  happens.  In  Ihort,  you  may  write 
to  me  what  you  pleafe,  provided  your  letter  be  as 
long  as  mine  -,  for  I  fhall  not  only  count  the  pag^ 
but  the  lines  and  fyllables.    Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

. .,  This  epifUe  fets  forth  to  us  one  of  the  many  inftances, 
ihocking  to  human  nature,  of  Domitian's  cruelty.  Sux*^ 
TONius  fays,  that  the  profecution  of  Cornelia  was  re- 
vived by  that  emperor  a  confiderablc  time  after  fhe  had  been 
trie4  and  acquitted.  His  words  are,  CoRi^ el i  am  virginem 
maximam  abfolutam  olim  dehinc  tongo  intervallo  npetitam  atque. 
cenviSfam  defodi  imperavit  •  ;  *'  He  ordered  Cornelia,  the 
•*  chief  of  the  veftals,  formerly  acquitted,  and  afterwards 
**  brought  forth  and  conviftcd,  to  be  buried  alive."  This 
circumftance,  although  omitted  by  Pliny,  becaufe  the  epi- 
ftle  is,  probably,  written  to  a  perfon  well  acquainted  with 
that  particular,  renders  the  profecution  more  fanguinary, 
and  heightens  the  Veftal's  diftrefs  :  for  furely  it  was  unfortu- 
nate, to  have  efcaped  a  Nero,  only  to  fall  by  a  Domi- 

TIAN. 

Ahfentem  inauditamque  damnavit  incejii  :  *'  Abfent  and 
•*  unheard  as  flie  was,  he  condemned  her  of  inceft."  By 
what  law,  or  by  what  precedent,  the  tyrant  proceeded  in 
the  condemnation  of  Cornelia,  does  not  appear.  Licen-- 
tia  domini  feems  to  have  been  the  rule  of  his  government. 
.Biit,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  we  find,  that  the  Romans  were 
particularly  cautious  of  putting  any  perfon  to  death,  with- 
out fufficient  proof  and  a  full  hearing.  Oux  ehv  ?B®^  *P«- 
jjAfltiOi?  ^ctfi^t(r6al  rivx  av9jw7r»v  iU  aTTwAnai',  •O'plv  ?  o  xa- 
^rSo^i^ivi^  xa/a  -erf oVwttov  rp^o*  tkc  xalnyojif?,  toVou  Tf 
diroXoyiocg  AaCoi    Tsri^l  t3  IfxAiijwalQp  ^.     We  may  learn 

•  Sue  TON.  Domitian.  cap.  8.  Here  the  lady  is  called  Corneli* 
AM  MAXIMAM.  Tacitus  tclh  Ds,  ihc  was of  thc  CoJJian  family  : 
QoK^iZLifi  ex  fatnilid  Cojfforum,     Tacit.  Annal.  15. 

**  A£ls,  chap.  XXV.  jr.  1 6.  //  is  not  the  moftmr  of  the  Romans, 
to  delinjer  any  man  to  die  Before  that  he,  nvhich  is  accitfed,  ha^e  the 
accufers  face  to  face  ^  and  ha*ve  licence  to  anfwerfor  himfelf  concern^ 
ing  tht  crinu  laid  agait^  him. 

from 
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from  hence,  by  what  large  ftrides  tyranny  makes  its  way  to 
uncontrollable  power,    Li  the  reign  of  Nero  fome  kind  of 

{'uftice  was  ftill  preferved.  Accufers,  although  falfe,  were 
wrought  before  the  accufed,  who  had  leave  to  fpeak  and  to 
defend  themlelves,  with  all  their  force  of  eloquence,  or  of 
innocence.  But  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  even  the  pa- 
rade of  equity  difappeared,  the  fliadow  of  juftice  vanifhed, 
and  the  footfteps  of  decency  and  humanity  were  obliterated, 
and  funk  into  deftru<ftion. 

Blandiens  hac^  an  irridensj  dubium  eji  :  *'  It  is  doubtful, 
**  whether  (he  faid  this  to  (both,  or  to  deride.'*  The  fup- 
poiition  of  Pliny,  that  the  words  of  Cornelia  were  fpoke 
in  a  flattering,  or  in  a  deriding  manner,  does  not  feem  per- 
fe<SHy  well  grounded.  Flattery  and  jefting  were  equally  un- 
feafonable  at  fuch  a  time  ;  nor  does  the  fentence  import  any 
thing  more,  than  what  is  likely  to  have  fallen  from  a  per- 
fon  in  her  circumflances.  It  is  a  folemn  proteftation  of  her 
innocence,  and  an  appeal  to  heaven  for  the  truth  of  her 
aflertion.  The  gods  had  crowned  her  vows  with  fuccefs,  and 
given  Ctesar  a  victorious  triumph.  *'  Can  it  be  imagined, 
*'  fays  flip,  that  the  all-righteous  deities  would  have  heara 
*'  my  prayers,  if  I  had  performed  the  facrcd  rites  with  in- 
^'  ceftuous  hands  ?"  This  appears  to  be  the  genuine  fenfe  of 
Cornelia's  fpeech  5  and  the  inference,  that  flie  endeavours 
to  draw  of  her  own  virtue,  is  extremely  natural  and  unaf* 
fecSed.  Her  behaviour  at  the  concluding  fcene  of  her  life  is 
great  and  decent.  Her  abhorrence  of  the  touch  of  the  exe- 
cutioner, and  her  care  to  gather  her  robe  round,  her,  and 
to  die  with  thp  modcfty  flie  had  lived,  is  highly  becoming 
the  chara£fcer  of  a  Veftal  virgin.  The  fubjed  matter  of  the 
whole  epiftle  is  extremely  curious,  and,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  moves  our  pity  towards  Cornelia,  it  raifes  our  in* 
dignation  againftDoMiTiAN. 

EPISTLE      XIL 
Plinx  to  Arkiauvs. 

YO  U  love  Egnatius  Marcellinus,  and  often 
commend  him  to  me.  Yow  will  love  and  com* 
mend  him  more,  when  you  know  what  he  has  lately 
done.    When  he  went  queftor  to  his^  province,  the 

Z  3  fecretary^ 
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fecretary,  who  was  allotted  him,  dyii^  before  thft 
time  that  his  falary  became  due,  Marc£Llinus  wv 
of  opinion,  and  thoi^t  it  juft,  that  die  moneys 
wfaidi  he  had  taken  to  pay  that  fecretary,  ou^it  not 
to  remain  in  his  hands.  On  his  return,  theretoc,  he 
firfts^liedto  the  emperor,  and  after^-ards,  by  the  em? 
percH-'s  command,  confulted  the  fenate,  how  he  (hould 
diipoie  of  the  falary.  It  was  a  queftion  of  litde  coo? 
fequence,  but  fbll  it  was  a  queftion.  The  heirs  of 
the  fecrctary  claimed  it  for  thonfelves ;  the  treaiurcrs, 
for  the  ezd^qudr.  The  caufe  was  pl^ed.  The  ad- 
-  vocate  for  tl^  heirs  argued*  firfl ;  then  the  advocate 
for  the  people :  both  extremely  well.  CiCciLius 
Strabo  was  of  opinion,  that  it  fhould  be  p^d  intq 
die  treafury;  Bi£Bius  Macer,  that  it  fhould  be 
g^n  to  the  heirs.  •  ^tr abo  prevailed. 

Give  Marcellinus  his  juft  praiie,  as  I  did,  with* 
out  hefitation.  For  although  it  has  been  amply  fuf- 
jBdent  for  him,  to  find,  his  adion  approved  by  the 
emperor  and  the  fenate,  yet  he  will  be  much  rejoiced 
to  have  your  commendation.  All  thofe,  who  court 
glory  and  ^me,  are  wonderfully  delighted  with  the 
approbation,  and  prailes,  even  of  the  leflcr  degrees 
of  men :  but  Marcellinus  reveres  you  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that'  he  will  receive  the  highell  fatisfadtion 
from  your  judgement.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  if 
he  knew,  an  account  of  his  behaviour  had  travelled 
£)  far,  he  muft  necejQarily  be  elated  at  the  reach, 
iwiftnefs,  and  progrefs  of  his  fame.  For,  I  know 
not  the  reafbn,  the  extent  of  their  reputation  pleafcs 
men  more  than  even  the  real  gycatnefs  of  it.  Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS, 

The  love  of  detra^on  is  (b  general,  I  had  almoft  faid,  fo 
fiifhionablc,  a  vice,  that  we  are  really  furprized  to  meet 
wiA  a  difpafidon  entirely  averfe  to  envy  and  n3aIe\'olence. 
This  twelfthj^iflle  i^  an  example  of  that  particular  Fpecies 

of 
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of  good-nature,  which  takes  pleafure  in  praifing  every  thing, 
that  has  the  leaft  appearance  of  virtue  :  for,  furely,  our  au- 
thor muft  have  felt  great  delight  in  letting  ofF  to  advantage 
all  good  adlions,  when  he  commends  Marc  ell  inus  for 
not  keeping  a  fum  of  money,  to  whicli  he  had  no  fort  of 
pretence.  If  he  had  kept  it,  he  might  probably  have  been 
punifhed,  for  embezzling  the  public  trfeafures.  It  is  not  im-; 
poffible,  that,  at  the  time  when  this  epiftle'  was  written, 
the  qudlors,  and  other  officers  in  power,  who  had  opportu- 
nities of  engroffing  the  public  money,  and  converting  it  to 
theip-own  ufe,  generally  yielded  to  the  temptation,  when- 
ever it  fell  in  their  way,  Pliny,  therefore,  thinks  Mar* 
CELLiNus  ought  to  receive  encomiums,  as  he  is  diftinguifh- 
ed,  even  by  a  negative  virtue,  from  the  iniquitous  herd. 
But  although  an  abftinence  from  evil  has  fome  refemblance 
to  virtue,  yet  it  is  only  the  refemblance  of  a  ghoft,  to  a 
body ;  an  airy  likenefs,  without  any  folidity  5  the  fhadow, 
without  the  fubftance. 

The  public  officers,  fuch  as  the  adilesy  prators^  and  quef^ 
torsj  had  each  of  them  a  fecretary,  who,  during  the  time 
he  exercifed  the  profeflion  of  a  fcribe,  was  not  permitted  to 
the  management  of  any  employment  in  the  ftate.  It  ap'-^ 
pears  from  this  letter,  that  thefe  fcribes  Were  paid  at  ftated 
times  of  the  year,  and  if  they  died  before  the  day  of  pay- 
ment, nothing  could  be  demanded.  The  fame  is  the  cafe 
of  our  officers,  who  have  yearly  falaries  ;  and  with  all  other 
annuitants,  where  the  payments  are  on  any  fixed  days.  But 
it  would  have  been  a  much  more  laudable  adtion  in  £g-v 
NATius,  if  he  had  made  up  to  the  heirs  of  the  fecretary 
the  lofs,  they  fuftained  by  die  fenate's  decree.  And,  cer- 
tainly, it  would  have  been  no  more  than  common  equity  in 
that  venerable  body,  to  have  allowed  to  the  reprefentative^ 
of  this  man,  even  to  a  day,  the  wages  he  had  earned  by  his 
labour.  From  the  whole  tenor  of  Pliny's  condudb,  we 
need  be  under  no  difficulty  to  determine,  what  maimer  hQ 
would  have  a(fted  in  fuch  circumftances. 
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EPISTLE    XIII. 
Pliny  to  Cornelius  Tacitus. 

\ 

I  Am  extremely  glad  to  hear,  you  are  come  fafc  to 
town.  Your  arrival,  though  always  defirable,  is, 
at  this  time  more  particularly  welcome.  I  (hall  ftill 
ftay  fome  few  days  in  ^ufculum^  that  I  may  finilh  z 
fiiull  work  *,  whicji  I  have  in  hand  •,  for  I  am  afraid, 
if  I  flipuld  noY^  break  off  my  purfuit,  juft  when  I 
Tiave  brought:  it  near  an  end,  I  (hould  find  a  difficulty 
in  taking  it  up  again.  In  the  mean  while,  that  I 
may  lofe  no  time,  I  write  this  precurfory  letter,  to 
intimate  a  requeft,  which  I  muft  urge  perfonally 
when  we  meet.  But  firft,  he^r  the  reafon  of  my 
afking,  and  then,  what  i;  is  I  pik, 

When  I  ^as  lalt  ;n  my  own  country  ^,  a  fon  ^  of 
pne  of  my  fejlow  citizens  came  to  fee  me.  I  alked 
him,  ?^  J)0  you  ftudy  r  He  anfwered,  "  Tes  :'' 
^'  m>epe  r^  ^^  At  Mediolamm  ^ :"  "  Why  not  here  ?'' 
To  which  Jiis  father  anfwered,  (for  his  father  was 
with  him,  and  had  introduce^  the  youth  to  me) 
Becaufe  we  have  no  preceptors  here.^^  "  Why  have 
yQU  not  ?  for^  it  much  concerns  you  who  are  father Sy 
(and  many  parents  happened  luckily  to  be  prefent) 
"  to  ixive  yo^r  fons  educated  here^  preferably  to  any 
^*  other  place.  For^  where  can  they  reftde  moro  to  their 
^'  fatisfaSiion^  than  in  their  native  country  ?  Where  can 
♦*  they  be  bre^  up  more  virtuoufly^  than  under  the  eye 
**  of  their  parents  ?  or  with  lefs  expence^  than  at  home  ? 
*'  Upon  what  eajy  conditions  might  you  have  preceptors 

■  A  temple  at  fifimum  fiherinum.  See  Epiftle  the  firft  of  this 
took.  *>  Comum. 

*  Municipis  mei  filius  Pratextatus.  A  youth  wearing  the 
gown,  called  Pratcxta  %  a  veft,  edged  with  a  purple  border,  won^ 
till  about  the  age  of  £ftee^.  The  word  Fratextatus  cannot  well 
^  rendered  into  £D£lilb.  '  Milan. 

s^  brought 
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*<«  brought  hither  ?  tVhat  afmall  additional  expence  tnufi 
<«  you^  be  at^  above  what  it  already  cofts  you  in  your 
childrens  lodgings^  dietj  and  other  necejfariesj  which 
are  now  all  bought  abroad  ?   For  wy  partj  /,  who. 
^*  have  no  children^  but  conjider  my  country  as  my  child 
or  my  parent^  am  ready  to  contribute  a  third  fart  of 
the  fum^    which  you  Jhall  think  proper  to  ejiabliftf 
upon  this  occajion.     I  would  even  promife  to  be  at  the 
**  whole  expence^  did  I  not  fear ^  that  fuch  a  donation 
**  might  be  corrupted,  and  made  to  ferve  private  interejls: 
^'  Which  I  fee  happen  in  many  places^  where  preceptors, 
are  chofen  by  the  public.  There  is  but  this  one  remedy  ta 
obviate  the  evil.     If  the  right  of  choice  be  left  en- 
tirely *to  the  parents,  their  care,  in  that  choice,  wiU 
be  fill  augmented,  by  the  necejftty  they  are  under  of 
contributing  towards   it :    For  thofe,   who  perhaps 
<<  woidd  be  negligent  in  other  peopUs  expences,  will  cer^ 
tainly  be  careful  in  their  own :  and  will  ufe  their  utr 
moji  endeavours,  that  the  perfon,  who  is  to  receive 
his  falary  from  me,  Jhall  be  worthy  of  it,  becaufe  their 
**  own  fhare  is  likewife  to  be  paid.     Therefore  confult^ 
"  and  come  to  fom^  determination  among  your felves,  and 
"  let  nrf  example  infpire  you,  and  be  afurea,  that  the 
*'  larger  nrf  part  of  the  contribution  fhall  be,  the  better 
^'  I  Jhall  be  pleafed.  v  You  cart  do  nothing  more  honour^ 
**  able  for  your  children ;  nothing  more  grateful  to  your 
country.     Let  thofe,  who  are  bom  here,  be  educated 
here  j  that  from  their  infancy  they  may  love  their  na-- 
tive  foil,  by  living  in  it.     And  I  wifh,  you  could 
draw  hither  fuch  eminent  majiers,   as  Jhould  make 
thejludies  here  fought  after  by  neighbouring  cities  ^ 
*'  fo  that,  as  your  children  are  nowfent  to  other  places^ 
"  other  people's  children  may,  hereafter,  refort  to  this.^^ 
I  thought  it  neceflary  to  repeat  this  convcrfation 
circumftantially,  and  from  the  beginning ;  that  you 
may  the  better  judge,  how  grateful  it  would  be  to 
me,  if  you  will  undertake  what  I  enjoin.     For  the 
ifnpprtance  of  the  affair  makes  me  both  enjoin,  ^d. 
.  entreat 
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entreat  you,  that  out  of  the  numerous  concourfe  df 
learned  men,  who  aflemble  about  you,  from  an  adffli^ 
ration  of  your  great  abilities,  you  would  look  odt 
fome  matters,  worth  folliciting:  With /this  refer^t 
however,  that  I  fhall  hot  be  tied  dowA  to  any  parti*-  - 
cular  man :  for  I  leave  the  parents  at  full  liberty  : 
let  them  judge ;  let  them  chufc  i  I  lay  claim  to  iib^ 
thing  but  the  care,  and  expence.  Therefore,  if  orie 
Ihould  be  found,  who  relies  on  his  own  genius,  liiffl*- 
ciently  for  the  tafk,  let  him  go  thither,  under  thii 
rcftriraon,  that  he  builds  upon  no  certainty,  but  hiS 
own  abilities.    Farewell. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

This  epiftic  requires  na  annotations  ;  the  fubjeft  matter 
of  it,  the  noble  gift  intended,  and  the  unaiFefted  munificence 
of  the  donor,  are  all  evident,  and  muft  ftand  confefled  to 
every  eye.  Comments  would  rather  eclipfe,  than  augment 
their  glory.  The  generous  reader  will  fhew  his  admiration 
of  Pliny,  by  imitating  the  noble  example :  but  the  miftr 
will  ftill  remain  the  msjery  in  fpite  of  PlinV,  or  any  other 
author  whatever. 

The  eighth  epiftle  of  the  firfl:  book  ought  to  have  been 
placed  fubfcquent  to  this  letter.  Pliny  there  tells  Pompei- 
us  Saturninus,  ''  that  he  has  given  a  library  to  the  citi- 
xens  of  Comum  :'*  And  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  he  gave  a 
library  to  that  city,  till  he  had  cftablifhed  ftudents  there  to 
enjoy  it.. 

EPISTLE    XIV. 
Pliny  /(?Paternus. 

ACCORDING  to  cuftom,  you  will  probably 
defire  and  expeft  fome  of  my  performances  at 
the  bar  :  but  inftead  of  them,  I  fend  you  fome  of  my 
moft  ludicrous  pieces,  a  fort  of  rare  and  foreign  cu- 
riofities.      You  will  receive  with  this  letter   fome 

hendeca^ 
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•  hendecafyllable  verfes  \  the  amufeiiients  of  my  leifure 
hours,  whilft  I  was  riding  in  my  chariot,  or  was 
bathing,  or  at  table.  In  thcfe  appear  my  fports, 
my  paftimes,  my  loves,  my  griefs,  my  complaints^ 
my  anger  %  defcribed  fometimes  in  an  humbler,  fome-^ 
times  in  a  loftier  ftrain,  and,  by  the  variety,  I  en* 
deavour,  that  fome  of  them  fhould  be  relifhable  to 
one  tafte,  fome  to  another :  fome,  perhaps,  may 
pleafe  all.  But  if  any  oft  them  feem  too  light  and 
^airy,  ,a  man  pf  your  leading  will  eafily  recolledt,  that 
the  greateft,  and  graveft  authors,  who  have  written 
in  this  way,  have  not  only  made  choice  of  wanton 
fubjefts,  but  have  been  very  plain  and  open  in  their 
'  expreflions.  A  liberty,  of  which  I  have  abridged  my- 
felf,  not  out  of  greater  gravity,  (for  where  fhould  I 
have  it?)  but  becaufe  I  am  more  timorous  than  they 
were.  Otherwife  I  am  fenfible,  that  the  rule  laid 
down  by  Catullus,  concerning  thefe  little  pcrform- 
gnces,  is  a  yery  juft  one. 

Chafte  as  a  veftal,  let  your  poet  be. 

But  not  a  foe  to  mirth  and  gaiety : 

Some  lufcious  turns,  which  profe  will  not  permit. 

May  pleafe  \n  verfe,  and  only  pafs  for  wit. 

How  much  I  valvie  your  judgement,  you  may 
Jearn  from  hence,  that  I  had  rather  you  would  give 
a  ftrift  examination  to  all  thefe  performances  toge- 
ther, than  only  to  feleft  fome  few  among  them  for 
applaufe.  And  indeed,  pieces,  written  in  the  ut- 
moft  exaftnefs,  ceafe  to  appear  fo,  when  compared 
with  others,  that  are  as  good.  Befides,  a  critic  of 
fenfe  and  knowledge  ought  not  to  compare  works  of  . 
a  diflferent  nature  with  each  other  j  but  to  examine  > 

*  So  called  from  their  meafure,  confiding  of  eleven  fyllables. 
The  Lejbian  fparrowy  by  Catullus,  is  in  that  metre. 

Paflor  delicias  mes  puellap^ 

every 
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cvcxy  piece  by  itfelf^  and  not  judge  unfevoiirably  of 
any  performance,  if  it  be  perfed:  in  its  kind.     But 
why  (hould  I  i(ay  more  ?  For,  to  excufe  or  to  com- 
mend trifles,  by  a  long  preface,  is  ftill  more  trifling. 
Of  one  thing  however  it  feems  ncceflary  to  advertifc 
you ;  I  intend  to  entitle  thefe  worthlefs  toys,  Hende^ 
tafyUabks:  a  title,  which  has  reference  only  to  the 
metre.     So  that  you   may  call  them  epigrams,  or 
idylls,  or  eclogues,  or,  as  niany  wilJ,  little  poems, 
or  whatever  elfe  you  pleafe :  I  only  offer  you  htndeca-' 
fyUable  verfes.     I  mim  entreat,  from  your  fincerity, 
that  y©u  would    fpeak   your  judgement  as  freely 
to  me  upon  my  book,  as  you  would  exprefs  it  to 
others  ;  nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  what  I  defirc  : 
for  if  this  were  the  beft,  or  the  only  work,  that  I 
have  given  to  the  public,  it  might  feem  too  harfh, 
perhaps,  to  fay,  "  feek  out  Ibme  other  employment ;" 
but  it  is  very  confiftent  with  good  nature  and  good 
*  breeding  to  fay,  "  you  have  a  brighter  fphere  ta 
"  fhine  in."    Adieu. 

OBSERVATIONS. 
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Pliny  ftands  in  great  need  of  an  excufe  for  employing 
his  time  in  the  manner  mentioned  to  Paternus.  It  is  very 
diftafteful  to  fee  a  man  of  fenfe,  and  gravity,  taking  ^^r^Mght 
in  trifles,  that  tend  rather  to  vitiate,  than  to  amufe  the  mind. 
And  indeed,  Pliny  feems  fufpicious,  at  the  latter  end  of 
this  epiftle,  that  his  friend  Paternus  will  fcarce  approve 
of  fuch  very  loofe  and  idle  performances,  as  are  now  offered 
to  his  perufal. 

Ego  tantum  hendecafyllabos  prajlo  :  *'  I  only  lay  before  you 
•'  hendecafyllables."  Scaliger,  in  his  defcription  of  that 
fpecies  of  poetry  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Hendecafyllabiy 
concludes  by  faying ;  Lafctvi  enim  maxim  omnium  funt.  ^ui^ 
bus  igitur  omnia  canere  liceret.  Omnibus  quoque  modis  £5f  pojjiy 
fcf  dicere  judicarunt  :  "  They  are  the  moft  lafcivious  of  any 
**  fpecies  of  poetry.  In  them,  the  poet  has  a  licenfe  to  fing 
^*  all  kind  of  fubjefts.  And  no  manner  or  ftyle  were  thought 
•*  indecent  or  improper,** 

\       '  The 
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The  natural  turn  of  Pliny's  genius  feems  to  have  been 
£tte4  for  works  of  ferioufnefs  and  importance.  His  cotem- 
poraries  were  of  the  fame  opinion ;  as  we  may  learn  from  a 
letter  to  Capito,  which  we  (hall  fee  hereafter,  and  which 
begins,  Suades,  ut  hijforiam  fcribam^  ^  fuades  non  folus  : 
Mubi  hoc  mefape  monuerunt  •  ;  ''  You  perfuade  me  to  un- 
^*  dertake  a  hiftory  :  nor  is  your  advice  Angle :  many  <Jf  my 
**  friends  encourage  me  in  the  fame  attempt."  The  Minu'* 
tiaj  of  the  moft  d^ent  poetry,  were  not  the.  proper  amufe- 
ments  of  an  hiftorian,  whofe  leifure  hours  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed upon  folid,  and  fublime  fubjefts,  in  every  kind.  Nor 
ought  Pliny  to  have  defcended  fo  low,  as  to  imitate  thq 
epigrammatic  turns  of  Catullus,  when  his  emulation  had 
raiSd  hirti  to  ^m  at  the  oratorical  flyle  of  Cicero. 

This  epiftle  is  an  inftance,  that  it  is  as  abfolutely  necellarjr 
for  us,  to  be  as  wary  and  conflderate  in  our  choice  of  proper 
amufements,  as  of  proper  ftudies.  .^      ^ 

«  Lib.  v.  Ep.  8.  , 

E  P  I  S  T  L  E    XV. 
Pliny  to  Mi'nutius  Fun  dan  us. 

IF  I  am  governed  by  judgement  in  any  one  parti-' 
cular,  it  is  in  the  lingular  afFe6lion  I  bear  Asiniu^ 
RuFus.  He  is  a  moft  extraordinary  man  :  and  a 
grdat  lover  of  all  good  men :  for,  why  may  I  not 
number  myfelf  among  thofe,  who  are  good  ?  He  ii 
alfo  intimately  acquainted  with  Cornelius  Tacitus  ;» 
whofe  great  charafter  you  know.  Jf,  therefore,  botk 
of  us  are  in  your  favour,  you  mult  neceflarily  enter-^ 
tain  the  fame  fentiments  of  Rufus  as  of  us ;  fince 
likenefs  of  manners  is  the  ftrongeft  cenient  of  friend-* 
fliips.  He  hath  many  children :.  for,  even  in  this 
relbeft,  he  has  difcharged  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen; 
and,  was  by  no  means  unwilling  to  have  his  wife 
prolific,  even  in  an  age,  when  a  fingle  child,  (fuch 
are  the  advantages  of  being  childleis)  is  thought  a 
burthen.    But  he  has  delp^ed  thefe  fafluonS)  and  ia 

become 
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become  a  grandfather.  His  grandchildren  arc  hf 
Saturius  Firmus;  whom  you  will  love,  as  I  d<^ 
when  you  come  to  look  nearer  into  him.  Theife  par-* 
ticulars  are  not  impertinent :  as  they  tend  to  infonii 
you  how  extenfive,  and  how  numerous  a  family^  yoU 
may  oblige  by  a  fingle  favour.  Which  I  am  inauced 
toaik,  firft,  by  my  wifhes,  next,  by  the  cert^ty  of 
agoodomen. 

*  I  rejoice,  and  fbrefee,  that  you  will  be  conlbl  ntxf 
year ;  for  fo  your  virtues,  and  the  judgement  of  thiJ 
emperor,  lead  me  to  prophefy.  It  would  concut  ex-» 
tremely  well,  if  Asmius  Bassus,  the  eldeft  ion  of 
E^uyus,  wqre  queftor  the  fame  year :  A  young man, 
(I  know  not  whether  I  fhould  fay,  what  the  father 
deiires  gie  to  think,  and  fey,  but  the  modefty  of  th« 
fbn  forbids)  preferable  even  to  his  father.  Akhough 
I  never  fail  to  find  credit  with  you  in  every  things 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  me  concerning  an  abfenC 
perfon,  that  he  has  fo  much  induftry,  probity,  learn- 
ing, genius,  application,  and  memory,  as  you  will 
find  in  him  upon  trial. 

I  wifh,  our  age  was  fo  produftive  of  men  of  good 
qualities,  that  fome  might  be  found,  whom  you 
ought  to  prefer  to  Bassus.  Let  me  then,  firft,  per- 
fuade  and  advife  you,  to  examine  carefully,  and  to 
be  long  in  confidering,-  the  perfon  you  fhould  chufe. 
:  But  I  will  boaft  no  more  of  my  friend :  I  will 
only  fay,  that  he  is  a  young  man,  worthy  to  be  a- 
dopted  by  you ;  after  the  manner  of  our  anccftors  ; 
in  the  place  of  a  fon.  For  wife  men,  like  you, 
ought  to  receive  children  from  the  commonwealth ; 
fuch,  as  we  wifh  to  receive  firom  nature. 

It  will  be  honourable  to  you,  when  conful,  to  have 
a,  queflor,  whofc  father  is  of  the  praetorian,  and 
whofe  relations  are  of  confular  dignity ;  and  who, 
though  yet  but  a  youth,  is,  in  their  judgement,  an 
honour  to  their  faniily.  Therefore  indulge  my  de- 
fires,  follow  my  advice ;  and,,  above  all  things^  par* 

don 
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don  me,  if  I  feem  top  forward.  Firft,  becaufe  every 
man's  love  gcHerally  outruns  his  wifhes  ;  and  nc3p:, 
becaufe,  in  a  city,  where  all  things  are  carried  on  by 
the  earlinefe  of  the  application,  thofe,  who  wa^t  for 
the  proper  time  of  foUiciting,  come  too  late  :  laftly, 
the  prefumption  of  obtaining  what  we  defire  givea 
us  great  pleafurc.  Let  Bassus  revere  you,  as  conful : 
and  let  him  be  regarded  by  you,  as  queftor :  and 
thus  permit  me,  who  have  a-^moft  fincere  affeftion 
for  you  both,  to  enjoy  a  double  fatisfaftion :  for,  as 
you  and  Bassus  are  fo  equally  dear  to  me,  that  I 
itall  employ  all  the  power,  induftry,  and  intereft  X 
have,  in  promoting  him  to  whomfocver  he  happens 
to  be  queftor  •,  and  likewife  in  affifting  your  ij[ueftor, 
whoever  he  Ihall  be ;  fo  Ihall  I  have  great  joy,  if  my 
endeavours,  and  both  the  ftrength  of  my  friendfhipjj 
and  your  confulfhip,  fhould  all  unite  in  ferving  the 
l^me  young  man ;  efpeciaJly,  if  my  entreaties  {hajl, 
pbtain  your  afliftancc  for  him :  you,  to  whofe  votq 
the  fenate  wUl  mpft  willingly  acquiefce ;  aad  tQ 
whofe  teftimony  they  will  give  the  greateft  credit. 
Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 
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It  appears  from  this  letter  to  Fundanus,  that  the  confut 
eleft  ufually  named  his  queftor,  and  the  fenate  appip;ved>  or 
difapproved  his  choice.  But  there  is  a  fentence,  in  the  epi- 
ftle,  fo  extremely  dark  and  intricate,  that  it  is  very  diffiq\Jt 
to  ftrike  out  the  leaft  light  from  it ;  or  to  guefs  what  gave, 
rife  to  fuch  an  aflertion. 

Pliny,  among  other  commendations  of  Asinius  Ru- 
Fus,  fays,  **  that  he  took  pleafure  in  finding  hiitifelf  the^ 
*'  father  of  a  numerous  offspring,  although  the  aec  he  lived 
''  in,  gave  rewards  to  thofe,  who  had  no  children  ;  and 
**  therefore,  even  one  fon  only  was  looked  upon  as  a  bur- 
«  then  »." 

*  FcECunditate  uxoris  larg^  frui  vdait.  eo  feculo,  quo  pleriT* 
que  etiam  fingulos  filio»  orbicatis  prsmia  graves  fftciuntv 
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The  Pnema  orUtatis  are  lb  contrary  to  all  the  kncmA 
maxims  of  the  Romans^  in  their  moft  abandoned  times,  that 
it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  furmife,  what  our  audior  hints  at  in 
diis  particular. 

In  all  the  traces  of  antiquity,  we  fhall  confiantly  find,  diat 
Ae  andents  paid  great  regard  to  matrimony,  and  great  ho- 
nours to  prolific  perfons.  The  jus  trium  Uberorum^  (privi- 
leges granted  to  the  fathers  of  three  children)  has  been  al- 
Kady  touched  upon  K  And,  if  I  miftake  not,  there  were 
laws  made  to  compel,  or  at  leaft  to  encourage  peribns  to 
marry.  Kennet,  in  his  Roman  JntiqidtieSj  tells  us,  it  was 
ufual  for  &e  cenfors  to  lay  a  fine  on  old  batchelors  ^  and 
DiONYsius  Halicarnasseus  mentions  an  old  conffitu- 
tion,  by  which  all  perfons  of  full  age  were  obliged  to  marry. 
But,  tne  firfl  law  of  certainty,  among  the  Romans^  was 
made  by  Augustus  ^,  in  the  year  of  Rome  feven  hundred 
and  thirty  fix ;  which  law  was  aftoneards  improved  in  the 
year  (even  hundred  and  fixty  two ;  and  therein  are  contained 
both  rewards  and  punifhments.  The  rewards  were,  that 
ma^iftrates  Ihould  take  place  according  to  the  number  of 
then-  children ;  and  a  married  man  before  a  batchelor  ;  and 
in  ele£Hons,  that  candidates  fhould  be  preferred,  wh6  had 
many  children  ;  and  any  perfon  might  fland  for  a  dignity, 
before  the  ufual  time,  if  he  had  as  many  children,  as  he 
wanted  years  of  being  capable  to  hold  the  dignity.  And 
farther,  that  in  the  city  of  Rome^  whoever  had  three  chil- 
dren, in  other  parts  of  Italy^  four,  and  in  the  provinces, 
^  five,  fhould  be  excufed  from  all  troublefome  offices  in  the 

place  where  he  lived. 

The  punifhments  were,  that  unmarried  perfons  fhould  be 
incapable  of  receiving  any  legacy  or  inheritance  by  will^ 
except  from  near  relations.  And  thofe,  who  were  married^ 
and  had  iK>t  any  children,  could  take  no  more  than  half  the 
eflate. 

*  Sec  obfervations  on  Ep.  1 3.  Book  2. 

^  Horace  alludes  to  this  law  (which  he  calls  the  Lex  Marita) 
in  the  Carmen  Seculare,  where  he  fays. 

Diva  producas  fobolem  patrumque^ 
Profperes  decreta  fuper  jugandis 
Feminisy  prolifque  novae  feraci. 

Lege  Mariti. 

With 
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With  fuch  honourable  advantages,  on  behalf  of  marriage 
and  children,  and  fuch  remarkable  difadvantaees  to  the  un^^ 
married  and  childlels,  it  is  hard  to  unravel  rliNY's  inten- 
tion in  the  place  abovementioned.  One  of  the  commenta* 
tors  »  explains  the  fentence*  thus,  Prama  orbitatis^  id  eft, 
munera^  qua  mittebantur  or  bis  adeo  crev^rat  avaritia,  ut  patri 
tinicusfilius  videretur  moliJhiSj  quia  fcilicet  ptr  turn  privabatut 
muneribusj  qua  dabantur  orbis  a  captatoribus  :  **  The  rt^ 
wards  of  fterility,  were  the  gifts  fent  to  married  men^ 
who  had  no  children.  Avarice  was  now  at  that  height, 
that  a  fingle  child  was  thought  a  burden  to  a  father,  be- 
caufe,  from  that  circumftance  of  having  a  child,  he  was 
*^  deprived  of  thofe  gifts,  which  fycophants  were  willing  to 
**  beftow/*  Unlefs  the  w'ords  bear  this  fenfe,  their  purport 
muft  remain  unknown.  But  to  what  an  immenfe  height 
was  the  avarice  of  the  Romans  arifen,  if  they  could  poffibly 
think  it  preferable  to  die  childlefs,  for  the  fake  of  receiving 
prefents  and  adulation  during  their  life-time,  rather  than  to 
leave  an  honeft,  but  more  moderate  fortime  to  the  inheri*^ 
tance  of  their  own  children  and  defcendants  ? 

The  queftorfhip  was  the  firft  emplovment  ^ny  ihah  could 
bear  in  the  commonwealth.  It  might  be  undertaken  at! 
twenty*four,  or  twenty-five  years  of  age  ;  ahd  being  a  pofl: 
rather  of  fadgue,  than  dignity,  was  ^nerally  bdftowed 
Upon  young  men.  The  frequent  revolutions  in  the.  govern** 
ment  occafioned  thefe  officers  to  be  multiplied,  and  divided 
into  various  forts  and  denominations :  but,  thofe  under  the 
confuls  were  originally  called  ^tt^^^x^«-<gT/*/;  and  after* 
wards  urbani.  They  had  the  treafury  under  their  care^ 
and  were  obliged  to  keep  an  exa£l  account  of  the  pu(>lic; 
expences.  The  laws,  and  decrees  of  the  fenate,  were  like- 
wife  committed  to  their  cuftody :  and  upon  anv  expeditioff, 
thcjr  d^ivered  the  military  enfigns  to  the  conuils ;  and  ex- 
poled  to  audHon  the  goods  taken  from  the  enemy  in  battle. 

An  office  of  fo  much  buftle  and  bufin^ls,  and  at  the  famcf 
time  of  fo  great  truft,  ought  always  to  hav^  been  executed 
by  men  of  equal  charafter,  arid  capacity^  to  AsiNit/s  Bas- 
SU8,  whbfe  birth  rather  reflefted  luftre  upon  the  queftorfliip,- 
than  received  any  from  it.  His  father  was  of  the  praetorian, 
and  his  relations  of  the  confular  order.     But  Rufus  himfelC 

bore  a  higher  title :  The  friend  and  favourite  of  Pliny. 

• 

a   CATANiEUS. 

VoL.I.  Aa  £PISTLE 
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,  ...  .  •  ■ 

~    .  EPISTLE     XVL 

Pliny  to  Valerius  Pau,llinus. 

-   ^ 

RE  JOIC  E  upon  my  account^  rejoice  upon  your 
own  account,  rejoice  upon  account  of  the  pub- 
tic.  Literature  is  ftill  honoured.  When  I  lately 
pleaded  before  the  centumviri,  there  was  no  roonx  for 
my  approach,  except  by  croffing  the  tribunal  *,  and 
pauing  through  the  judges,  all  other  places  w^re  io 
crouded.  Add  to  this,  that  a  young  man,  finely 
drejied,  having :  had  his.  tunic  ^  torn,  which  often 
happens  tii  a  croud,  flood,  widi  only  his  gown 
tiff^wn  over  binij  no  le(s  than  feven  hours  together ; 
for  1q  long  my-  pleading  contihued,  not  without 
greater  advdnta^,  than  tatigue^  Let  us,  therefore, 
apply  ourfelves  to  our  ftudie3 ;  and  let  not  the  idle- 
nefs-  o(  other  people  be  a  pretence  for  our  own.  There 
are.  thofe,  who  will  both  hear,-  and  read ;  provided 
^e  take  pains  to  prepare  fomething  worth  bemg 
heard,  or  read-    Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Pliny;  has  fi^cient  reafon  to  be  as  much  elated  as  he 
appears  by  this  epiftle^  if  his  audience  paid  a  &ii(k  attention 
to  what  he  faid,  for  feven  hours  together.  The  beau,  con- 
tinuing one  of  his  hearers,  after  the  misfortune  of  die  tunic, 
is,  certainly,  a  ftrong  circumftance  in  his  favour.  The 
eloquence  mui|  be  very  powerful,  that  could  confine  a 
man  of  drefs,  and  parade ;  and  could  foften  thofe  paffions^ 
which  muft  infallibly  arife,  when  his  £nery  was  not  only 
difcompofed,  but  torn  to  pieces.  I  am  afraid,  however, 
that  Pliny  flatters  himfelf  upon  the  occafion:  and,  I  am 

*  The  tribunal  was  a  raifed  feat  where  the  praetor  fat :  the  judges 
were  placed  on  each  fide  a  little  below  him. 

^  The  tunic  was  a  veil  worn  under  the  toga.  Perfons  of  high 
parade  wore  them  with  ileeves. 

apt 


ift  fo  diink,  the  y^xim  gentleman  was  not  defiarhed  by  lA* 
dinadon>  but  by  necefmy ;  the  concourfe  o^  people  Was  tod 
great  to  let  him  ftir;  he  was  not  only  hemmed,  in^  but  fd 
dofely  pinioned,  as  to  be  deprived  of  all  the  gracefulnds  of 
motion  -,  nor  came  he,'  either  with  hopes  to  hear,  oi  incli* 
nation  to  underftand,  the  eloquence  of  llie  orator,  but  merely 
Induced  by  idle  curiofity,  and  the  natural  tendency,  whlcn 
il  feeaux  have  to  public  places* 

:fe  p  J  s  T  L  E  xvit; 

Pliny  to  GAiitJs, 

YOU  both  advife,  and  entreat  mcf,  ttt  undrttsJte^ 
in  her  abfehce,  the  cm{t  of  Corell^a,  againlt 
C.  CiEciLius,  conllil  cleft*  I  am  tiiankful  for  youf 
advice,  but  I  have  reafon  to  complain  of  your  reqiieU:* 
I  otight  to  be  advifed,  in  order  to  be  informed^  but 
I  n^cd  xK>t  be  entreated  to  do,  what  Would  be  motf 
bafe  in  me  to  omit.  Can  I  doubt  a  moment^  whe^' 
ther  I  ought  to  defend'  tlic  dai]^ter  of  CoREtLitJS  •  ? 
It  is  true,  I  have  no  ablblute  intimacy,  but  yet  I  have 
a  fricndfhip  with  the  very  man,  a^nft  whom  you 
defirfc  me  to  be  an  advocate  :  and  we  riirfy  add  aJfo^ 
the  dignity  of  diat  man,  and  the  hon6ur,  to  Which* 
he  is  elefted :  an  honour,  that  I  hold  in  ti\e  greatet' 
reverence,  as  I  myfelf  have  Iktdy  fillrf  that'  emj^loy- 
ment.  For,  it  is  natural  to  wilh,  tha;  thofe  digni^, 
ties,  which  we  have  enjoyed,  ihould  be  held  iri  the; 
higheft  eftefcrii.  But,  all  thefe  arguments  appear  cold 
and  trifling  to  me,  when  I  refleft,  that  I  am  to  alTifl  ' 
the  daughter  of  CoREtLtui^.  Methinks  I  have  hirfi 
prefent  t&  my  imagination  :  he  was  a  man>  fecond 
to  none,  in  this  our  age,  in  dignity,  in  piety,  or  in: 
cjuicknefs  of  judgement :  he  was  a  man,  whom  I  firfl? 
began  to  love  from  adn^itation,  and  what  feldowi  hap* 

^  CoRELLius  RuFus,  wHofe  charafteT  IS  drawii  1>/ Pliny,  in 
the  1 2th  Epiftle  of  the  ift  Book.  } 

A  a  }  ]pensi 
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pens,  whom  I  loved  tjic  better,  as  my  knowledge  of 
him  cncrcafed.  For,  I  knew  him  thoroughly^  he 
kept  nothing  fecret  ftx>m  me;  neither  his  chearfuly 
his  ferious,  his  forrowfol,  nor  his  joyful  thoughts.  I 
was  but  a  youth,  when  he  honoured,  and  even,  (I 
will  dare  to  fay  it)  reverenced  me  as  his  equal,  ti 
my  afpiring  to  honours,,  he  was  my  abettor  *,  and 
my  witnefs ;  in  my  commencement  of  them,  he  was 
my  leader  and  companion  :  and  in  my  execution  of 
them,  he  was  my  advifer  and  direftor.  In  fhort, 
though  weak  and  old,  he  appeared  vigorous  and 
young,  in  all  matters,  which  nearly  concerned  mc. 
Ah !  how  immenfely  did  he  raife  my  reputation  at 
home,  in  pubUc,  and  efpecially  with  the  emperor  ? 
For  when  it  once  happened,  that  the  difcourfe  before 
the  emperor  Nerva  turned  upon  excellent  young 
men,  and  many  favoured  me  with  particular  praiies  ; 
he,  for  Ibme  Uttle  time,  kept  filence,  which  added 
to  his  authority ;  and  then,  with  a  majeitic  gravity, 
which  I  am  fure  you  remember,  he  faid,  "  /  ought 
to  be  very /paring  in  ny  praifes  of  Secundus,  becaufe 
be  does  nothing  without  my  advice.^*  Thus,  did  he 
freely  give  me,  what  it  would  have  been  unreafonable 
in  me  to  wiih  or  expedl  5  the  charafter  of  doing  every 
thing  in  the  wifeft  manner,  becaufe  I  did  nothing 
without  the  advice  of  the  wifeft  man.  Nay  even 
when  he  was  dying,  he  faid  to  his  daughter,  (as  Ihe 
has  often  declared)  *'  /  have  provided  for  you  manf 
"  friends  in  your  future  life^  but  the  chief  of  thofe  friends 
"  are  Secundus  and  Cornutus.'*  Which,  while  I 
remember,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  take  the  utmoft 
pains  in  compleatly  anfwering  the  confidence  repofcd 
in  me,  by  fuch  an  excellent  judge  of  men.  For  this 
reafon,  I  will  moft  readily  aflift  Corellia,  even  at 
the  peril  of  expofing  myfelf  to  any  refentments  :  al- 

*  In  petendts  honorihui  fujfragator^  ^  teflis  :  •'  The  fuffragator 
"  was  the  friend,  who  loliciced  and  procured  voces  in  favotir  of 
"  the  candidate." 

though 
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though  I  think,  I  fhall  not  only  obtain  pardon,  but 
approbation*  from  the  perfon,  who,  as  you  fay,  in- 
tends to  commence  this .  new  fuit,  (poflibly  becaufe 
he  has  the  advantage  of  oppofing  a  woman)  if  I 
fhould  have  the  gpod  fortune  to  explain,  in  my  plead.- 
ing,  either  for  my  excufe,  or  perhaps  even  my  com- 
mendation, the  feveral  motives  here  hinted  to  you, 
in  a  more  ample  and  copious  manner,  than  the  nar- 
row limits  of  a  letter  will  permit.    Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

• 

In  preceding  epiftles,  we  have  feen  inftances  of  Pliny's 
goodnefs,  juftice,  generofity,  and  candour  :  in  this,  we  have 
a  view  of  another  quality,  equally  valuable,  his  gratitude^ 
He  appears  great  in  every  virtue ;  and  leads  the  way  in 
every  excellence  and  duty.  He  is  fo  jealotis  of  his  honour, 
and  fo  confcious  of  his  own  integrity,  that  he  thinks  his 
friend  Gall  us  ufes  him  ill,  in  imagining,  that  he  wants 
the  leaft  fpur,  to  imdertake  the  caufe  of  Corellia;  a 
lady,  whofe  father,  Corellius  Rufus,  is  lamented  moft 
pathetically  by  Pliny,  in  an  *  epiftle  toCALESTRius  Ty- 
ro, ^od  evenire  contra  folet^  magis  admratusfum  poftquam 
penitus  infpexi :  "  It  often  happens,  that  the  more  we  fee 
>'  into  a  man,  the  lefs  we  admire  him."  The  generality  of 
mankind  will  not  bear  to  be  viewed  too  clofely,  or  too  often : 
they  lofe  their  value  upon  a  nearer  approach;  which  made 
the  honeft  countryman  fay  to  his  friend,  who  was  boafting 
of  a  legacy,  beftowed  upon  him  by  a  perfon,  into  whofe 
company  he  had  accidentally  fallen  only  once  in  his  life, 
"  Ahy  Jonathan,  if  he  had  feen  thee  Huiccy  he  would  not 
''  have  left  thee  a  farthing" 

*  Book  I.  Ep.  12.  Corellius  killed  himfelf  to  avoid  the 
agonizing  pains  of  the  gout.  Under  fuch  tortures,  filicide,  in  e 
heathen,  may  perhaps  carry  with  it  fome  (hadow  of  cxcufcj  fince, 
}n  truth,  they  put  Chriiliaa  fortitude  to  as  ievere  a  trial  ^s  qm 
well  be  endured. 
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EPISTLE    Xyill. 

Pi,iN  Y  toM.  AjiRi  OS  Antoninus, 

O  W  can  I  better  coatee  yovi  xximj  ^ppr/g^ 
batioD^  or  what  ftronger  proQf  c^  i&^^  ^^^ 
radmire  your  Greek  epigramSf  than  by  en(l^x)virii^ 
to  imitate,  and  turn  fonie  of  them  into  Latin  ?  MucS 
indeed  to  their  disadvantage,  occafioned  chiefly  by 
my  own  inabUjty  ;  and  next,  by  the  waQt,  or  rather, 
as  Lucretius  expreflcs  it,  the  poverty  of  our  native 
ixmguet  But  if  theie,  which  are  in  Laihi^  and  are 
mi^  carry  with  them  the  appearance  of  fbme  besui? 
ty ;  ima^e  what  infinite  graces  muft  be  contained 
in  thole,  whidi  are  yours^  and  publiflied  in  GreA^ 
Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

It  has  been  already  obferved  *,  that  there  are  three  epUHes 
from  Pliny  to  Antoninus  ;  two  in  this  book,  and  one  vo^ 
die  fifth,  all  upon  the  fame  fubjefft,  but  fcattered,  and  difr 
perfed  as  ufual.  The  commentators  have  been  no  lefs  cruel 
to  Pliny,  than  Medea  was  to  Absyrtes  ^  :  they  firft^ 
murder  him  ;  then,  to  prevent  too  ftridi:  an  inquiry  after  his 
murderers,  they  ftrew  his  limbs  in  different  places ;  an4 
leave  cyerv  pailibnger  to  gather  them  up,  either  as  his  lei? 
^e  or  inclination  permits.    Thefe  lines  in  Lucretius, 

Nunc  &  ANAxAGOR-flE:y?r«//w«rHomceomeriam, 
^am  GrsBci  tmmorantj  nee  noftra  dicer e  lingua 
Conced\t  no^is  fatrii  fermonis  egeftas  ^  \ 

rcmfirm  our  author's  complaint  of  the  poverty  of  the  Latih 
^ongue ;  and  the  verfion  of  them  is  almoft  as  ftrong  an  inr 
flrance,  as  can  be  given,  how  far  an  original  may  fink  in  a 
Jrapflation.  .         -    '   : 

»  See  the  notes  pn  Epiflle  the  third. 

''Her  brother. 

5  LucRtf.  lib.  I.  f,  83p. 

Next 
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Next  lel^s  examine  wiUi  a  curious  eye. 

An  AXAGOR  As*s  phllofophy ; 

By  copious  Greece^  term'd  HomcBomery. 

'Fcx  whidi  omr  Latin  language,  poor  in  words. 

Not  one  expreifive  fingle  voice  aSbrda  *.  ' 

In  (b  long,  and  fo  laborious  a  performance,  as  the  traxkfls^ 
tion  of  Lucif£>Tius,  we  may  alledge,  in  defence  of  qiSt 
learned  countryman,  Mr.  Creech,  that  a  tranflator  is  noit 
totally  inexcuiable,  if  he  fometimes  indulges  himfelf  in  9, 
fmall  negleft,  or  fnatches  up  the  eafieft  rhyme  that  occurs^ 
where  the  paflage  is  of  no  greater  confequence,  than  what 
has  been  juft  now  qugted :  perhaps  too  he  may  defignedlv 
withdraw  himfelf  behind  a  cloud,  in  order  to  come  form 
with  new  glory,  and  a  fnefh  reiufbrc^ment.  of  fplendor : 
But  in  epigrams,  an^  works  of  that  Ipnd,  ^the  thoughts,:  di^ 
turn,  and  the  manner,  muft  be  prefervj&d^  and  exprefled^ 
the  utmoft  exafbnefs  ;  n^dt  the.  leaft  atom  muft  be  filtered  tq 
efcape,  nor  the  leaft  drop  to  evaporate ;  otherwife  the  whola 
beauty  will  be  loft  in  th.e  transfuflon. 

^  Creech's  LvcKETius.  Line  841. 
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EPISTLE     XIX. 
Pliny/oHispulla. 

•    ■    * 

AS  you  are  an  example  of  all  virtue,  and  as  you 
loved  your  excellent  and  moft  afFeftionate  bro-^ 
ther  with  a  mutual  tenderncfs,  and  look  upon  his 
daughter,  as  your  own ;  not  only  treating  her  with; 
the  indulgence  of  an  aupt,  but  fupplyingto  her  the  Ic^ 
ihe  long  fince  fuftained  in  a  father ;  I  cannot  doubt^ 
but  you  will  be  much  rejoiced  to  know,  that  ihc 
proves  worthy  of  her  father ;  worthy  of  you  *,  wor* 
thy  of  her  grandfather. 

She  has  great  wit ;  Ihe  is  an  excellent  ceconomfft } 
flie  loves  me  entirely ;  a  fure  fignal  of  her  chaflity. 
Add  to  this,  her  difppfinon  to  Utcrature  %  v^feich  13  ^ 

Aa4  the 
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^hd  confcqucncc  of  her  affcflion  towards  mc  ^  She 
)ias  cpUcded  my  works ;  Ihe  reads ;  and  even  gets 
them  by  heart.  When  I  am  to  plead,  what  infinite 
anxiety  .docs  Ihc  fuffer  ?  When  I  have  done,  how 
great  is  her  joy  ?  She  ^points  perfons,  on  purpofe 
to  tell  her  what  applaufes,  what  acclamations,  I  have 
fluned ;  and  what  judgement  is  pronounced.  When 
I  rchearfe  in  public,  Ihe  places  herfelf  as  near  as  pol- 
fible  *,  and  fits  under  the  covert  of  a  veil,  and  hears 
with  tjic  greateft  fatisfa£tion  the  praifes,  which  are 
beftowed  upon  me.  She  fings  my  verfes,  and  adapts 
tbieim  to  the  lute  -,  untaught  by.  any  mufician,  put 
ihat  beft  of  mafters,  love. 

:  From  hence  I  hope,  with  the  utmoft  degree  of 
certainty,  that  pur  happinefs  will  be  perpetual ;  and 
will  cncreafe  every  day.  For,  in  me,  me  is  neither 
captivated  with  youth*  nor  perfon  -,  both  which  are 
iiaoie  to  accidents,  and  4ccay ;  but,  with  the  glory 
of  my  name.  Nor  would  other  thoughts  become 
one,  who  had  been  fafhioncd  by  your  hands,  in- 
ftrudted  by  your  precepts.  Under  your  roof  Ihe  be^ 
held  nothing  but  purity  and  virtue  5  and  in  Ihort,  was 
taught  to  love  me,  by  your  recommendation.  For,  as 
yoii  ufed  to  love  my  n^other  as  your  parent,  fo  were 
you  pleafed  to  praile,  and  model  me,  in  the  infancy 
of  my  life  ;  and  to  foretel  I  ftiould  one  day  prove  to 
be  fuch  a  man,  as  my  wife  imagines  me  to  be  3d  this 
moment. 

We  mutually  contend  therefore  to  give  you  thanks ; 
I,  becaufc  you'  have  given  her  to  me  -,  flie,  bccaufe 
you  have  given  me  to  her.  You  have  chofen  us  put, 
as  it  were,  formed  for  each  other.    Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

This  is  ^  moft  choice  epiftle.  Few  and  delicate  h^vc 
been  the  examples  of  fuch  conjugal  love.  Men  cannot,  pr 
will  not  fep  the  perfedtions  of  their  wives.  From  the  day  of 
inarritgie,  the  woman  generally  lays  ailde  her  referve  >  and 
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the  mail)  his  civility.  Sfie  grows  forward  in  her  looks,  and 
overbearing  in  her  converfation:  he  becomes  four  in  his  coun- 
tenance, and  fiiappiih  in  his  difcourfe.  Or,  if  they  appear 
fond  (as  from  the  novelty  of  the  ftate  it  fdmetimes  nappens) 
the  groflhefi  of  the  paffion  is  too  naufeous  to  be  named. 

I^ve,  and  tendemefs,  are  £fcred  to  the  hours  of  privacy, 
and  retirement ;  and  therefore,  when  Calpub^nia  went  to 
hear  her  hufband's  public  le£hires,  ihe  put  on  a  veil.  Under 
that  cover,  Ihe  kept  her  looks  concealed;  and  her  ears  at- 
tentively liftened  to  the  praifes  he  acquired ;  without  difco- 
vering,  by  blufhes  of  joy,  the  pleaiure,  which  thofe  praifes 
conveyed  to  her  heart. 

Her  love  of  literature  proceeded  wholly  from  her  love  of 
Pliny.  She  was  refolved  to  make  herfelf  a  proper  and 
worthy  companion  for  the  man,  in  whofe  company  ihe  chofe 
to  live ;  well  knowing,  that  die  endowments  ot  the  mind 
outlaft  the  fplendor  of  the  perfon.  She  had  undoubtedly  all 
the  qualifications  neceflary  to  make  a  woman  lovely  and 
deiirable.  She  fung  finely,  and  played  upon  the  lute.  So 
that  if  this  epiftle  was  thoroughly  confidered  by  the  fiiir 
fex,  where  Calpurkia  is  defcribed  as  endeavouring  to  enr 
ereafe  her  judgement,  by  exercifing  her  memory,  and  im- 
proving her  t^e,  they  would  fee  an  example  before  their 
eyes,  in  what  manner  they  might  make  themfelves  agree- 
able in  fpit(^  of  that  dreadful  and  irrefiilible  enemy,  old  age. 

E  P  I  ST  L  E    XX. 

Pliny  /o  Maximo s. 

IConamumcated  tp  yqu  ipy  fentiments  upon  every 
one  of  your  particular  trafts,  as  I  fead  them : 
take  now  my  opinion  in  general.  The  work  is  not 
only  beautiful,  but  folid,  pointed,  fublime,  diverfi- 
fied,  elfgaiit,  neat,  full  of  figures,  and  of  an  extent, 
that  redounds  much  to  your  honour.  In  it,  you 
fpread  moft  fpacioufly  the  fails  both  of  your  wit,  and 
of  your  griet :  and  each  of  thefe  have  been  recipro- 
cally a  help  to  the  other :  for  your  wit  added  fublir 
mity  and  grandeur  to  your  grief;  and  your  grief 
gave  force  and  fharpnefe  to  your  wit.  Farewell. 
^  QBSER^ 
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OBSERVATIONS.  ' 

HtfWgjhoiit  this  ccXk£6oa  of  letters  dme  is  Icaice  gmf 
msai^  to  wbomfo  many  quftles  are  addieflrd*  vtoMAxi-f 
|iV9.  We  Ihall  find  Plin y,  in  the  firft  e^ftle  crf^  the  nindi 
Ii9c4(»  preffing  Maximus  to  puUifli  his  writingi  againft 
PftAiTTA,  (or  BLATEEAy  the  fcholiafts  are  not  anced  ia 
hm  name)  who  had  beoi,  ndien living,  die  prokSmencmf 
of  Maximus.  But  die  9pus  ftdcbmmj  mentioned  in  tbjit 
^fHQiCf  though  chaiaifierized  in  the  hig^ieft  manners  and 
adorned  widi  the  ftrongeft  epithets,  has  no  particular  mark* 
kj  which  any  conjedure  may  be  formed,  when,  or  ^ipon 
moniy  it  was  written*  If  funni(es  at  random  arc  alIow>* 
aUe,  (and  in  reladon  to  daflk  authors,  we  may  reafonably 
ttndude  diey  are)  it  was  a  poem  on  the  death  of  fome 
near  rdation,  eft  ibme  beloved  friend.  Nam  dohri  fitiSm" 
taUm  ift  magnificmtiam  zngenium,  ingemo  vim  &  amaritudi'- 
mm  dokr  addidit.    Verfe  is  better  fuited  to  the  pathedc  do* 

Juence  of  grief,  dian  profe.  The  anguifh  of  a  heavy  heart 
)unds  harmoniouily  fbrrowfii],  when  uttered  in  poetry  ;  and 
the  fmcerity  oi  the  paffion  adds  force,  and  bittemels,  to  die 
woe. 

Not  like  a  mortal,  muft  the  mufe  be  fought^ 
Nor  will  by  falfe  appearances  be  caught. 
The  heavenly  blooming  virgin  to  engage. 
Sue  her  with  real  grief,  or  decent  rage : 
To  moving  accents  the  foft  goddefs  bends. 
And  melancholy's  mournful  voice  att<ends. 
Makes  the  fad  heart  fome  eafe  in  numbers  find. 
And  ch'ears  by  poVr  of  verfe  the  drooping  mind. 


EPISTLE    XXI. 
Pliny  to  Velius  Cerealis. 

« 

AH !  fad  !  ah  cruel  cataftrophe  of  the  HELViDiiE ! 
two  fillers,  each  brought  to  bed  of  a  daughter, 
both  dead  in  child-bed  !  I  am  greatjy  afflided,  though 
not  immeafurably  goey^  It  is,  methinks,  a  melan- 
choly 
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fjifply  (x^xi^efzx^mj,  that  tyro  yiffuaus  yqiung  l^i«$ 
fliQi^d,  hy  tim  ftutffeil^efe,  ^  featjdw^  aw^y  in  (the 
flower  of  tiadr  yxmth.  I  grieye  the  fftce  of  the  iofaats, 
who  are  deprived  of  4iieir  parents,  and  made  motiier- 
iefs,  as  foQn  as  born  :  I  grieve^  for  the  furvivipg  ex- 
cdfent  hu^ands  :  an4 1  ^^ve  likewife,  on  my  pw^ 
^ccoynt ;  for,  I  perfeyere  ip  my  firm  stttachpicnt  t» 
jfjipr  father,  idipugl^  laie  13  dead  ^  as  by  a  particplar 
4)€ech,  ^nd  by  feyer*!  jtr-e^tifesj  J  ha^e  teftifee4.    . 

Out  of  three  of  his  children,  therie  is  but  one  left  % 
one  only,  to  ^ppprt  and  fuftain  tksiX  houfe,  whidi 
had  lately  fo  many  props.  But,  fliould  fate  preferve 
nim,  ftrong  and  unlhaken,  like  his  father,  and  his 

grandfath|er,  my  gfief  wiU  then  b^  mueh  afiwagedji, 
lit  my  fears,  both  £br  his  health,  and  his  morals, 
^re  the  greater,  becai^^  he  is  the  iafl  of  his  family. 
You  know  the  tendernefs,  you  know  the  anxiety  of 
my  mind,  where  I  love  :  and  therefore,  you  will 
wonder  the  Iefs,  that  I  Ihould  fear  moft,  where  I  have 
the  greateft  hopes.    Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  fliort-Iiv*d  young  ladies,  lamented  in  this  epiftle, 
lyere  grandaughters  to  Helvidius  Priscus,  who  was  put 
to  death  by  Vespasian,  and  daughters  oif  Helvidius 
his  fon,  who  periihed  on  account  of  his  wit,  in  the  reiga 

of  DOMITIAN. 

Helvidius  Priscus,  the  elder,  was  fon-in-law  to 
Thrasea  Pjetus,  whofe  ftory  has  been  mentioned  in 
fome  preceding  obfervations.  Tacitus  gives  Priscus  a 
moft  advantageous  diaradler.  *'  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
^'  very  early,  fays  that  hiftorian,  by  his  bright  and  remark- 
.  *'  able  genius  j  and  applied  his  youth  entirely  to  ftudies^ 
**  that  might  afterwards  render  him  ufcful  and  ferviceablie 
^*  to  his  country.  He  ftriftly  adhered  to  the  doftrines  of 
^'  fuch  as  maintain,  thofe  things  only  to  be  good,  which  are 
^'  juft  and  equitable;  and  thofe  things  only  to  be  evil, 
"  which  are  diihoneft.  From  thefe  principles,  he  looked 
.^*  upon  wi^alth,  power,  nobility,  and  other  acquifitions  of 

'    '  '  «  that 
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With  Aire  deftru^Hoh  fraught,  his  thiRs  Jie  thraW9y 
And  breaths  contagion  wherefbe'er  he  g6€s'. 
Dreaded,  uncali'd,  he  ftill  purfues  his  cbutk^ 
And  urging  on  his  wild  impetuous  fbrce. 
Slays  undiftinguifh'd  ftatefihen,  mlfers,  liogs, 
Popes>  monkeys,  heroes,  eQip^i'drs,  anddog^. 

EPISTLE    XXtt. 

I  

Pliny  fo  S  e  m  i^  R  d  n  i  u  s  R  u  f  u  s. 

IHavfe  beenr  takeii  into  council,  and  have  be6n  pre« 
fent  at  the  heaoing  of  a  certain  affkif  before  Cftjp 
ethperor.  Public  games  were  exhibited  among  tIsB 
Viemenjes^  according  to  the  teffcanient  of  fbme  perfbh' 
deceaibd.  Trebonius  Rufinu^,  a  man  of  greai£ 
merit,  and  my  particular  friend,  in  his  duumvirate^ 
took  care  to'ftop,  and  abolifh  thefe  enteruinment^^ 
It  was  alledged,  that  ht  had  done  this,  without  an^ 
legal  authority.  He  pleaded  hiis  own  caiife  ;  not 
with  lefs  fuccefs,  than  eloquence.  It  gave  a  grace 
to  his  pleading,  that  like  a;  Rothan^  and  like  a  gpocf 
citizen,  he  fpoke,  in  an  affair  relating  to  himfelf, 
with  difcretion  and  dignity.  When  the  voices. la 
Council  were  afked,  Junius  Mauricus  (whofe  firnv- 
liefs  and  veracity  cannot  be  exceeded)  declared  it  Bsi 
his  opinion,  that  thefe  games  ought  not  to  be  reftoted 
to  the  Viennenfes.  He  added,  "  /  could  wijh  tbl^ 
"  were  proinhited  even  at  Rome.**  Spoken,  you  will 
fay,  with  conftancy  and  rcfolution :  Why  not  ^  Su6h' 
a  fjpeech  is  no  novelty  from  Mauricus  :  ht  ffiewed  a 
lefolution  equal  to  this,  before  the  emperor  Nerva  ; 
when  he,  and  fome  other  choice  frieiids  fupped  witli 
him  in  private.  Veiento  was  next  to  the  emperor 
at  table,  he  lay  even  in  his  bolbm.  I  have  faid  all» 
when  I  have  named  the  man.  The  difcourfe  turned  upon 
Catullus  Messalinus,  who  being  blind,  had. that 
curfe  fuperadded  to  a  cruel  difpofition.    He  was  void 

of 
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of  fearr  of  fhame,  and  of  pity ;  and  therrfbfe!  D*6r 
MiTiAN  made  ufe  of  him  the  oftner  (as  We  mak6  ufe 
of  darts,  which  £y  without  figjit  or  caution)  towards 
the  deftrudlion  of  .every  good  manii  All,  vrh6  wctc 
at  table,  talked  in  general  of  the  wickedne&  and  ian- 
guinary  counfels  6(  this  wretch ;  when  the  tmptr^t 
aiked,  "  fFl^at  thiAkye  'cdoidd  he  frffet^  were  be  noib 
alrue  ?"  MAURrctJS  replied,  "  n^'^wouldfup  *uoith 


c< 


««  us:^ 


I  have  gone  out  of  my  road  too  far,  but  willingly. 
It  was  agreed,  that  the  ^ames  fhould  be  fupprei&d ; 
games,  which  had  infe(9«d  the  manners  of  the  Vkn^ 
nefifes^  as  ours  at  Rsme  iflfeft  all  the  world*  For  Vieti^ 
ftenfian  vices  remain  among  themfelvcs ;  ours  Ipread 
moft  dilFufively  ;  and  as  in  hiim^  bodieis,  Ho  in  em- 
pire, tliat  difeaie  is  moK  dangerous,  which  proceeds 
from  the  head.    Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  refolute  uprightnefe  df  Trebonius  Rufinus,  iat* 
trig  Ms  duumvirate,  and  tKe  free  anfw^r  given  by  JtJMus 
MAURttus,  to  the  eihperor  Ne&v a,  ou^t  not  to  be  paiBfed 
by  unnoticed. 

RcpiNUS  yrts  orte  of  the  dutmvirt  municipaks^  ztVienne  •J 
the  metropolis  of  the  Allobroges ;  lying  up6h  the  river  Rhdjhi: 
Thefe  particular  officers  (for  there  were  feveral  forts  of 
duumviri)  had  a  power  in  the  free  towns-^  equal  to  what  the 
tonfuls  had  at  Rome.  They  were  chofen  out  of  the  deiurio^ 
nes  muntcipaUs  ^,  and  were  fworn  to  fcrve  the  citizens^  of 
which  they  were  duumviri^  with  truth,  juftice,  and  fidelitj^. 
Their  jurifdiftion  was  of  great  extent;  and  their  employ- 
ment lafted  five  years  j  during  which  (pace  of  time,  whiMt 
Trebonius  was  in  office,  a  certidh  perfon,  wliofe  nanlit} 
does  not  appear,  left,  by  will,  a  fum  <rf  money  to  be  laid 
out  in  public  (hews,  for  the  diverfion,  and  entertainment,' 
of  the  Fiemienfes.  Treboniusj  who  thought,  thatamufe- 
ments  of  this  kind  led  away  the  pedple  from  their  propef 
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Imiliiefs,  and  put  an  cndre  ftop  to  induftry,  prohibited,  in 
this  particular,  the  execution  of  the  will;  and  the  Viennen/is^ 
highly  incenfed  at  his  prohibition,  denied,  that  he  had  any 
authority  to  fuTpend  their  public  diverfions ;  and  they  com- 
plained oi  his  behaviour  to  the  emperor. 

The  enquiry  into  this  afiair  feems  to  h^ve  been  in  the 
lame  manner,  that  (bme  particular  matters  of  ftate  are  en- 
quired into  by  our  kings,  and  the  privy  council ;  with  this 
difFerence,  that  the  privy  counfellors  in  England  are  nomi- 
nated and  afcertaincd  br  the  king  himfelf,  who  fununons 
together  the  whole  numoer  whenever  he  plcafes :  but  by  die 
initial  fentence  in  this  epiftle,  Interfui  principis  9ptimi  cegm" 
ti$nij  in  confilium  ajfutnptus :  ^\  I  was  entrufted  with  the 
^^  emperor's  fentiments,  being  admitted  into  his  council," 
it  feems  likely,  that  the  emperors  had  no  fixed  and  certaiit 
privy  council,  but  chofe  out  fuch  perfons,  upon  particular 
occaflons,  as  they  had  a  mind  to  confult. 

We  have  not  the  leaft  hint  of  the  arguments  made  ufe  of 
by  Trebonius,  when  he  pleaded  before  the  emperor.  In 
general,  Pliny  commends  him  ^  not  only  for  fpeaking  with 
a  fpirit  becoming  a  Roman  citizen,  but,  at  the  )kme  time, 
with  fuch  weisht,  and  deliberation,  as  (hewed  him  mafter 
of  himfelf,  and  free  from  the  pailions,  and  impctuofity,  that 
too  often  hurry  men  into  an  unbecoming  behaviour,  when 
they  attempt  to  defend  their  own  caufe.  It  is  a  maxim  in 
the  civil  law,  that,  If  a  yearly  ejlate  is  left  to  a  ciiy^  every 
year  in  that  city  a  public  Jhew  jhould  he  made  there^  in  memory 
of  the  tejiator ;  which  if  contrary  to  the  laws  of  that  city^  the 
legacy  ought  to  he  converted  to  fotne  other  ufe^  which  is  latvfuL 
It  is  probable,  (efpecially  as  the  civil  law  is  built  upon  the 
Roman  law)  that  Trebonius  proceeded  upon  this  maxim : 
he  knew  the  power  he  had,  as  duumvir^  was  uncontrolable 
in  this  refpe^:  he  looked  upon  thefe  games  as  unlawful; 
and  thought  the  aflemblics  of  the  people,  upon  thefe  occa- 
iions,  dangerous ;  and  he  fupported  what  he  had  done,  with 
fo  much  ftrength  of  reafon  and  eloquence,  that  Junius 
Mauricus  could  not  help  crying  out,  Velkm  etiam  Roma 
toUi  pojfet :  "  I  wifh  thefe  entertainments  were  prohibited  at 
«  Rome:' 

The  charafter  of  Mauricus  gives  us  an  idea  of  a  true 
old  Roman,  ^o  viro  nihil  frmiusj  nihil  verius :  "  Than 
*^  whom,  nothing  could-  be  more  fteady,  nothing  more  true 
*'  of  heart."    The  anfwcr  of  Mauricus  was  a  fatyr  le- 
velled 
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veiled  it  Veiento,  He  had  been  an  inftrument  of  Domi-* 
Ti  an's  wickednefs ;  and,  as  appears  by  this  epifUe,  continu- 
td  fufficiently  in  &vour  with  Nerya,  to  be  admitted  at 
that  emperor's  table. 

E  f  I  S  T  L  E    XXill. 
t*HNY  rt  PoMponius  Bassus. 

Itiave  takeii  great  pleafufe  in  the  accounts  I  re-» 
ceived  from  our  common  friends^  that  you,  agree^ 
ably  to  youf  wifdom,  divcrfify  and  fuftain  your  re- 
tirement by  the  fweet  fituation  of  your  dwelling,  and 
by  the  exercife  you  ufe  both  by  fea  and  land  ^  that 
you  hold  frequent  learned  dilputations  ;  that  you 
read  much,  and  hear  much ;  and  though  your 
knowledge  is  very  great,  yet  are  making  dauy  edi- 
tions to  it.  Thus  it  becomes  a  man  to  grow  old, 
who  had  filled  the  greateft  civil  employments,  who 
had  governed  armies,  and  who,  as  long  as  it  was 
proper  for  him,  had  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  the 
fervicc  of  the  ftate ;  for  we  ought  to  dedicate  the 
morning  and  the  midday  of  life  to  our  country ;  the 
evening  of  it  to  ourfelves  :  a  maxim,  which  our  laws 
point  out  to  us,  by  allowing  the  age  of  iixty  to  be  a 
warrantable  time  for  retreat.  An!  when  will  that 
lawful  time  come  for  me  ?  When  will  my  age  permit 
me  to  imitate  your  example,  and  fall  honourably  into 
the  fweets  of  repofc  ?  When  Ihall  my  retreat,  with- 
out the  imputation  of  indolence,  be  termed  the  en- 
joyment ot  tranquillity  ?  Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  reflexions  iii  this  letter  are  very  fine*  They  di(cover 
the  fame  caft  of  inclination,  the  fame  love  of  retirement, 
which  has  been  taken  notice  of  in  feme  preceding  obferva- 
tions.  There  is  a  moft  inexprefiible  fatisfeftion  arifing  in 
that  mind,  which  can  look  back  upon  itfelF  whh  pleafure^ 
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and  after  die  fanny  of  the  Axfy  ^"^^  ^^^  faoftk  nocc&ry  ty 
aicend  the  hill  of  life^  can  take  comfort  in  a  calm  and  eafy 
defcent,  and  pais  gea^  forward  tonrards  the  msMfifioiis  c6 

eternity. 

Every  man  of  a  ferious  and  fpcculative  difpofition  is  na- 
turally fond  of  folitude :    but   we    are  not  fent   into   the 
world  only  to  contemplate  the  works  of  our  Creator,  but  to 
«  be  a£tive  in  our  feveral  ftations,  as  becomes  fecial   bein^, 

ix^o  were  formed  in  aid  and  affiftance  of  each  other.  Our 
country  demands  the  vigour  and  ftrength  of  our  days ;  and 
when  we  have  performed  «ur  parts  upon  that  ftage,  "wc  mxf 
withdraw  behind  the  fcenes,  and  leave  our  robes,  aiid  trun- 
cheons to  younger  adlors,  content  and  happy  in  the  applauies 
we  have  received  and  deferved.  This  feems  to  be  die  pur- 
port of  this  elegant  epiftle,  and  (hews  the  author  to  have 
had  no  other  ambition,  than  what  was  built  upon  virtue^ 
and  a  true  devotion  to  his  country. 

EPISTLE      XXIV. 

Pliny  Ye?  V  A  L  E  N  s. 

WH  E  N  I  lately  pleaded  before  the  centumviri, 
in  their  four  courts  of  juftice,  I  recolle6ted, 
that  I  had  pleaded,  when  a  young  man,  before  the 
feme  judicature.  My  mind,  as  ufual,  took  a  larger 
fcope.  I  began  to  confider,  who  were  the  partners 
of  my  labour  before  the  prefent  court,  and  who  had 
been  my  fellow  pleaders  before  the  former.  I  found 
myfelf  the  only  per fon  remaining,  who  had  been  a 
fc^lker  in  both :  fd  great  changes  does  the  brittle 
ftate  of  mortality,  or  the  incbnftancy  of  fortune,  oc- 
cafion.  Some  of  my  cotemporary  pleaders  were 
dead  j  others  were  baniflied  ;  this  man  was  filenced 
by  age  and  infirmity ;  that  man  enjoyed  the  happinels 
of  a  voluntary  retreat.  Here,  one  has  the  command 
of  an  army  ;  there,  another,  by  the  emperor*s  fa- 
voiir,  is  exempted  ffom  all  civil  emplpymeiits.  How 
many  changes  have'  I  myfelf  gone  thorough  ?  X  owed 
my^nrit  prQmption  to  i^y.  kerning  ^  tiicikl  qwed  jsrj 
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danger  to  it ;  ^d  now  agdn  I  have  rifen  by  n^y  ftu* 
dies.  The  friendihips  of  men  of  worth  were  origin 
Haliy  of  great  fervicc  to  me ;  then  thofe  very  friend- 
fhips  hurt  me  5  and  now  again  they  have  turned  to 
my  advantage.  If  you  compute  by  years,  the  time 
is  (hort  J  if  by  the  changes  of  affairs,  you  will  ima- 
gine it  an  age  :  which  may  be  a  leilbn  to  us  to  defpair 
of  nothing ;  to  truft  in  nothing  -,  fince  we  find  our- 
felves  whirled  round  in  this  inconftapt  world  by  fuch 
a  variety  of  revolutions.  It  is  ufual  with  me,  to 
communicate  my  thoughts,  and ,  to  admonifh  you, 
either  by  the  precepts,  or  the  examples,  by  which  I 
govern  myfelf.  This  was  my  inducement  to  the  pre* 
fent  epiftle.     Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

This  epifUe  is  much  to  be  admired.  It  is  ^ort,  juft:,  an4 
ufeful ;  and  calculated  to  advife  Valens,  in  what  mannet 
to  behave  himfelf  in  fo  mutable  and  flu£luating  a  world,  as 
providence  has  ordained  us  to  inhabit.  Nihil  dej^erare^  nuUl 
rei  fidere  :  *'  To  defpair  of  nothing,  to  truft  in  nothing.** 
Sentences  of  this  kind  are  interfperfed  throughout  all  the 
claffic  authors.  They  are  too  well  known  to  be  quoted  : 
and  Whoever  looks  into  the  ancient  hiftorians,  particu}arlv 
Herodotus,  Diooorus  Siculus,  and  Justin,  wiU 
find»  tha^  fuch  kind  of  moral  refledlions  arife  naturally  from 
the  mutable  circumftances  of  fatSb,  and  incidents,  which 
thejr  defcribe.  Men  in  genetal  have  ever  been  agitated  by 
the  fame  kind  of  reftle»  fpirit,  and  tumultuous  paffions* 
They  have  been  guilty  of  the  fame  vices  and  follies ;  and 
liable  to  the  fame  calamities,  from  their  firft  original,  to 
this  day.  Empires  have  rifen  and  decayed ;  arts  and  fciences 
have  fiourifhed  in  fome  places,  where  they  never  appeared 
before ;  and  have  decliped  in  others,  where  they  had  lonft 
fiouriflied.  Some  countries  have  produced  able.^d  gpoS 
inen,  at  fonie  particular  feafons  ;  ai>d  others  have  been 
overrun  with  barbarifm  and  ignorance.  The  excellency  of 
the  Chriftian  inftitution  itfelf  has  not  made  us  much  better 
than  our  anceftors.  We  know  from  it  very  fully  our  duty 
towards  God  and  man  \  but  we  will  not  put  that  Knowledge 
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into  praftice.  If  we  arc  mfe  as  ferpentSj  wc  arc  tt&lbrtA 
not  to  be  barmlefs  as  duves.  And  yet  in  defpite  of  die  boaft^ 
ed  wifdom  and  pride  of  moral  antiquity,  it  is  from  die  Chri* 
ftian  doflrines  alone  we  can  receive  the  comfortable  cer« 
tainty,  that  all  the  miferies  of  this  life  will  be  made  up,  and 
the  righteous  will  meet  fo  full  a  compcnfation  for  thdr 
fulFerings  here,  that  no  good  man  will  have  reafori  to  think 
he  has  been  hardly  dealt  with,  for  having  been  obliged  to 
paifs  through  this  world,  whatever  ftorms  and  oppreffions  he 
mig^t  have  encountered  in  th^  voyag^. 

EPISTLE    XXV. 

P  L  I  N  Y    to    M  A  X  I  M  U  S. 

I  Wrote  you  word,  it  was  to  be  feared,  that  ibme 
abufe  might  arife  from  the  manner  of  voting  by 
ballotting.  It  hath  lb  happened.  In  the  laft  elec- 
tions, there  were  inferted  in  the  tablets  many  loofc 
jells,  and  Ibme  even  too  bad  to  be  repeated :  but  in 
one  tablet  particularly  were  found  the  names  of  the 
voters  inftead  of  the  candidates.  The  fenate  fired  at  this, 
and  with  great  clamour  addrefled  the  offended  empe- 
Tor  to  punifli  the  writer :  but  he  *  difappointed  them 
and  remained  concealed ;  and  perhaps  was  one  of 
thofe,  who  fhewed  greatcft  refentment.  What  idea 
tan  we  form  of  this  man's  private  behaviour  at 
home,  who,  in  an  affair  of  fuch  importance,  at  fo 
ferious  a  junfture,  could  jeft  fo  fcurriloufly  ?  and, 
who  even  in  the  fenate,  is  at  once  a  giber,  a  fine 
gentleman,  and  a  fmart  fellow.  So  great  room  for 
ficentioufnels  has  the  confidence  of  being  undifco- 
vered  given  to  wicked  difpofitions  :  who  can  find  us 
cut?  is  the  argument,  under  which  thev  entrench 
themfelves.  This  man  demanded  the  taolets,  took 
his  pen  in  his  hand,  held  down  his  head  to  write  ;  and 
whilft  he  fears  no  other,   defpifes  hirnfelf.     From 
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bencc  thefe  mockeries,  which  are  fit  only  for  the 
ftage.  Where  would  you  turn  ?  What  remedies 
would  you  feek  ?  On  every  fide  the  vices  are  more 
powerful  than  the  remedies.  But  all  thefe  things  will 
be  taken  care  of  by  one  ■  above  us,  to  whofe  daily 
vigilance  this  impotent,  but  unbridled  pertnefs  of 
oyr  times  has  given  an  additional  weight  of  labour. 
Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS, 

The  ill  confequences  fgretold  by  Pliny,  in  the  twentieth 
epiftle  of  the  third  book,  which  would  probably  arife  from 
the  tabellarian  law,  are  now  come  to  pa(s.  That  impu- 
dence, which  he  dreaded,  has  now  appeared,  but  under 
fucfa  a  difguife,  as  to  run  no  hazard  of  a  difcovery ;  and 
Pliny  (hews  a  juft  indignation  upon  the  occafion.  But  as 
there  are  fome  obfcure  pailages  in  this  epiftle,  let  us  endea- 
vour to  find  out  what  they  mean. 

^id  hunc  putamus  dom  facer e^  qui  in  tanta  r/,  tamferifi 
tempore^  tarn  [currtliter  ludat  ?  "  If  a  man  could  be  fo  icur- 
*'  riloufly  ludicrous  at  fo  ferious  a  time,  upon  fo  important 
*'  an  occafion,  what  mufl  his  behaviour  be  at  home  ?** 
That  is,  whoever  could  be  guilty  of  flich  idle  mockeries, 
when  juftice,  decency,  and  the  public  good  required  a  con- 
trary behaviour,  would  undoubtedly  facrifice  every  thing  to 
his  own  loofe  inclinations,  and  revel  in  enormities,  woon 
he  was  f^ure  from  the  fear  of  puqifhinent,  as  he  might  pro- 
bably be  at  his  ownhoufc. 

^i  denique  omnin9  in  fenatu  dicax^  et  urbanuSj  et  bellus 
eft  ?  This  fentence  is  extremely  difficult  to  tranflite  clofely, 
fo  as  to  come  up  to  the  full  intention  of  Pliny's  words. 
They  are  likely  enough  to  be  aimed  at  fome  particular 
perfon,  whom  MaXimus  would  eafily  know  by  dus  defcrip- 
tion,  ^i  in  fenatu  dieaxj  *^  who  in  the  fenate  is  a  huffoonj* 
et  urbanus,  et  bellus  eft:  ^V and  with  an  air  of  politen^s  is 
^*  a  mere  coxcomb.*' 

Neminem  veretur^  fe  contemnit :  *'  He  fears  no  tody^  a^nd 
^^  yet  defpifes  himfdf."  That  is,  the  inward  didlates  pf 
%\s  heart  t^U  h;m,  although  he  is  fafe  froQi  diifcoyery,  he  is 
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dbhig  "^hsft  he  ought  to  be  ftfliained  bf ;  he  feels  hSs  4ii%hK!6, 
Udhough  he  is  determiiibd  hot  to  fhtW  it :  and  while  \et  ^|i^ 
in  ftcority,  hbouts  tinder  the  terrors  of  ftlf<onvi£tioii :  iie 
^  brought  in  goUty  by  his  own  confciendB,  when  no  otlier 
judge  m  the  world  could  condemn  him.  The  phrafeologgr 
is  extremely  fhort,  but  very  expreffive ;  and  he  conduct 
the  epiftle  m  all  the  elegance  of  loyalty,  by  lamenting,  that 
'dhb  impudence  imd  impertinence  6f  Aich  idle  people  fli6ul4 
4ifturb  the  happine&  and  peace  of  his  imperial  maftpr. 

EPISTLE    XXVI, 

FlLlVY   to  NtPOS, 

4 

Yd  tJ  <icfirfe  I  fhould  order  fuch  of  my  treatffiss, 
as  you  have  afiedtionately  purchaicd,  to  beread 
inref-  and  corredsd.  I  fhall  certainly  obc!y.  For 
nviiat  taflc  can  I  undertake  more  willing^,  efpecia^y 
^  it  is  your  command  ?  When  a  man  or  your  gileat 
'tonfequence,  learning,  polttenefs,  and,  what  is  rtiore, 
jilacca  in  the  buficft  fcene  of  life,  going  to  govem 
one  of  our  greateft  provinces,  fets  eftimation  enough 
ppon  my  writings  to  carry  them  with  him,  I  oi^t 
to  take  all  poffible  pains  to  prevent  this  part  of  his 
lequipage  from  remaining  entirely  ufelcte*  I  fbail 
thei^efdre  firft  apply  myfelf  to  make  thefe  companions 
as  agreeable  to  you  as  poflible,  and  then  to  prepare 
others,  which  you  may  add  to  your  coUeftion,  whieh 
you  return,  ms  inducement  tp  write  muft  be  great, 
fince  I  know  J  inall  have  lijch  ^  reader.    Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  firft  fentence  in  Ais  epiftle  is  not  immediately  intelli- 
.  gtble.  Petis^  ut  Hb^llos  tneosy  quosjiudiojijjtme  compdrafti^  &- 
gendosy  rectngnofcendofyue  curem.  The  meaning  I  apprehend 
to  be  this  :  •'  You  defire  I  woiJd  direft  thofe  parts  of  my 
^f  works,  which  you  have  purchafed  with  fuch  affeflion- 
**  ate  care,  to  be  revifed  and  correfted  by  the  original  ma- 
f«  nufcriptsj"  which  being  in  Pliny's  own  hands,  from 
^  him 
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him  only  an  exafl:  copy  couW  "be  obtained.  The  charadcr 
of  Nepos,  to  whom  this  epiftle  is  addreflcd,  is  given  us  by 
Pliny,  in  his  fourth  epiftie  of  this  book,  addneSid  to  Sos- 
sius  Senecio,  the  friend  of  Plutarch. 


EPISTLE     XXVn. 
Pliny  to  Pompeiu^  Falcu. 

THIS  is  the  third  day,  that  I  have  attended 
SentiiTs  Augurinus  in  the  rehearfal  of  his 
poetical  performance^ ;  with  great  pleafure,  and  in- 
deed with  great  admiration.  He  calls  them  his  Mif- 
cellanies  *.  Amon^  thefe  many  are  -ti'ifling,  many 
fublime,  fome  are  florid^  fome  pathetic,  many  are 
writ  in  a  panegyrical,  arid  many  in  a  fatyrical  ftyl^. 
For  fome  years  paft  J  thi«k  I  have  not  fcen  any  writ- 
ings of  that  kind  more  perfedl,  unlefs  either  the 
affeftion  I  bear  the  author,  or  the  encpmiwms  he 
has  beftowed  upon  me,  have  prejudiced  ray  judge- 
ment. For  he  begins  with  a  .compliment  to  me 
upon  my  diverting  myfeUF  now  aiiid  dien  in  the  po- 
etical way.  And  therefore  I  will  mak^  you  juqgc 
of  my  partiality,  if  I  can  rccolleCt  his  feoond  line  ^ 
for  I  rem^ember  the  reft,  and  hav?e  them  ready,  for 

you. 

■  •  ^ 

For  more  exalted  fiOights  unfit 
I  tune  my  lyare  to  iove  and  wit ; 
In  ftrains  like  thofe  Catullus  fung. 
Or  fuch  as  flow'd  ficpm  Calvus*  tongue. 

Without  authorities  like  thde 
My  fportive  mule  may  tope  to  pleafe* 
Pliny  beyond  them  all  I  prize. 
In  virtues  equal,  and  as  wife, 

*  Poematia. 
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My  pattern  he  in  what  I  do,  .  ' 

My  pattern,  and  my  fandion  too* 

Quitting  the  forum,  with  delight 

On  gayeft  themes  he  deigns  to  write. 

And  oft  his  vacant  pen  femploys 

On  lovp's  ima^ary  joys. 

From  bufinefs  freea,  in  ftrains  like  thefc 

He  writes,  and  never  fails  to  pleafe. 

What  he  ?  the  wonder  of  our  age  ? 
{^ike  Cato,  faid  you,  grave  and  &ge  i 
Ev*n  he :  nor  need  I  then  to  care. 
What  Cato's  thoughts  of  poets  were. 

Go  you,  who  fain  woula  make  pretence 
To  more  than  ordinary  fenfe  5 
Defpife  the  mufe,  and  laugh  at  love. 
Let  your  auftere  behaviour  prove, 
(And  all,  who  pleafe,  bplieve  it  true) 
That  Plxny  has  lefs  wit  tjian  you. 

You  fee  how  fmart,  how  proper,  how  expreflivc 
they  arc!  I  dare  engage  to  you,  the  whole  book, 
which  I  will  fend  you  as  foon  as  it  comes  out,  is 
of  a  piece,  and  in  the  fame  tafte.  In  the  mean 
while  prepare  a  place  in  your  heart  for  this  young 
man,  and  congratulate  our  age  upon  producing  fuch 
a  genius,  which  he  ftill  adorns  by  his  excellent  mo- 
rals. He  is  continually  with  Spur  inn  a  and  Ani- 
TONiNus  ;  being  related  to  the  one,  and  a  welcome 
gueft  to  the  other.  You  may  eafily  conjefture  from 
hence,  that  he  is  a  youth  of  no  fmall  accomplifh- 
ments,  fince  he  is  in  fo  high  favour  with  men  of 
their  years,  and  worth.  For  what  the  proverb  fays 
|s  certainly  true,  **  Such  as  the  man  isy  fucb  is  tba 
^^  ^mpany  he  delights  in^^    Farewell. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

• 

It  muft  be  confefled  there  is  an  air  of  vanity  in  this  epi- 
ftle,  far  from  being  confiftent  with  that  modefty,  which  is 
not  only  .amiable,  and  attraAive,  but  which  may  be  ranked 
among  the  duties  of  mankind. 

The  ancients  are  full  of  felf-praife.  Fame  was  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  all  their  views.  Incenfe  could  not  be  more  a- 
greeable  to  their  deities,  than  adulation  was  to  themfelves. 

The  verfes,  quoted  from  Augurinus,  give  us  no  ad* 
vantageous  idea  of  him  as  a  poet.  They  are  neither  mu« 
fical,  nor  eafily  underftood.  But,  as  the  morals  of  the  au«> 
thor  are  reprefcnted,  by  Pliny,  remarkably  confpicuous^ 
his  eminent  virtues  were  of  more  confequence  to  the  public^ 
thjim  the  eafieft  flrains  pf  poetry  could  poffibly  have  bc^. 


EPISTLE     XXVIIL 

Pliny  to  Catilius  Sever  us, 


HEr^nnius  Severus,  a  man  of  great  learmng, 
thinks  it  will  be  an  honour  to  place  the  por- 
traits of  Cornelius  Nepos  and  Titus  Cassius  in 
his  library.  They  were  both  natives  of  your  city  ; 
and  he  dcGres,  it  their  pictures  are  there,  as  it  is 
probable  they  are,  that  I  v^ould  take  care  to  get 
them  copied,  and  painted.  This  i3  a  ^mmiflion, 
which  I  particularly  enjoin  you  tp  ejcecute  :  firft^ 
becaufe  your  ftiendflhip  always  di&ofes  you  to  grant 
any  favour  I  aik  :  again,  t)ecau(e  you  bear  the  ut« 
moil  refped:  to  literature^  and  the  utmoft  afFe£tion 
to  men  of  learning :  lallly,  becaufe  you  reverence, 
and  admire,  not  only  your  country  itfelf,  but  all 
thole,  who  have  done  honour  to  its  natp^,  I  b^g 
you  would  chufe  out  the  moft  exaft  painter  you  can 
find  :  for,  as  if  is  difficult  to  perfe^  i^  Jikendfs  from 
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an  ori^nal,  fo  a  copy,  from  a  copy,  is  ftill  more 
difficult.  I  entreat  you  therefore,  that  the  artift  you 
pitch  upon,  may  not  be  permitted  to  vary,  even  for 
the  better.     Aaieu. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


.  Cornelius  Nepos  flouxjflied  in  the  reigns  of  the  tw» 
firftCadars,  Julius,  and  Augustus  $  an  sera,  wben  ^ 
ft§frum  language  was  in  the  utmoft  perfection.  He  was  a 
maa  of  high  reputation  for  learning,  and  all  tholie  odier 
advantages,  which  tend  to  eftabliih  a  great '<^&U'aCkc.  Such 
of  his  works,  asr  are  come  down  to  thefe  later  ages,  are 
]^  A  fionall  part  of  his  more  numerous  writings.  They 
are. excellent  in  their  kind.  The  purity  of  the  language^ 
the  dignity  of  the  ftyle,  the  concifenefs  of  the  narration, 
{in  which  the  manners  and  memoirs  of  fo  many  different 
men  are  incladed)  demonftrate  the  exteniive  genius  of  the 
author,  and  ftrike  us  with  deep  regret  for  thofe  other  pieces, 
which  time  has  dcftroyed.  He  has  not  only  given  us  the 
lives  of  illuftrions  generals  and  commanders,  fuch  as  Mil- 
TiADES,  Themistocles,  Pausanias,  and  others,  but 
has  alfo  written  the  life  of  Cato,  and  of  Atticus  ;  with 
the  latter  of  whom,  and  i^th  Tully,  diis  eminent  bio- 
grapher lived  in  the  utmoft  £uniliarity  and  friendfhip.  The 
place  of  his  birth  is  (uncertain  y  feme  authors  fay  he  was 
Vorn  at  Parma^  others  at  f^trona :  the  point  is  of  no  great 
^nportance. 

Titus  Cassius  Severus  Was  an  orator  of  mean  birth, 
but  high  diffindion  in  eloquence :  or,  to  make  uTe  of  the 
tvords  df  Tacitus  «,  Relatum  a  de  Cassto  Severo  ex^ 
fiile^  qui  firSides  wiginh^  mdefica  vitst,  fid  orandi  vtilidus  : 
'^  The^sur  pf  Cassivs  Severus,  who  bad  been  exiled, 
*•  jcaine  before:  die  fen^e :  he  was  a  man  of  a  very  foidid 
^'  original  »  of  a.^exymifchievouslifei  -but  he  was  apowcr- 
i*  iul  orator."  Ke  was  of  a  fatyrical,  impkcable  nature, 
which  he  indulged  fo  imprudently,  as  to  bring  upon  him- 
tcTf  the  revenge  of  man^yr  powerful  enemies  5  and  accordingly 
fee  was  baniflied  hy  a  ffilemn  order  of  fenate,  during  uie 
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tctgn  <Df  AUGUSTUS.  He  died  in  Ac  tweifty  fifth  year  oF 
his  exUe,  amidft  all  the  pinching  circumftanoes  of  want, 
and  wretchednefs ;  a  miferable  martyr  to  hb  own  fiander** 
ous  difpoikion :  43or  was  the  inveteracy  of  bis  temper  to  be 
conquered,  but  by  death :  for  Tacitus  adds,  Aique  iUk  [in 
exilio]  eadem  diiitando^  recentta  veUraque  oUa  advertii  ;  bin 
nsfque  exutusy  intirdiSto  igtii  cttque  aqua^  ^  faxo  Seriphio  confi' 
nuit :  **  And  by  continuing,  during  his  exile,  in  the  fame 
*'  paths  of  malice,  he  confirmed  the  former,  and  raifed  frefli 
^^  enmities  againft  himfelf.  Thus  he  gicrw  old,  upon  the 
*'  rocks  of  Seriphosj  deprived  of  his  eftate,  and  interdifted 
*'  from  fire  and  water." 

If  thepifhire  of  CoTtNEiius  Nepos  -^ras  an  honour  to 
•flie  library  of  HiEiiENNius  Severijs,  certainly  the  portrait 
of  T.  Cas^ius  Severus  was  rather  a  diigrace  to  it.  But 
«is  the  epiftte  is  addreffed  to  Julius  Severus,  and  as 
Herennius  Severus  is  the.  peifon,  vHho  defires  the  pic- 
tures ;  fucM  a  parity  of  names  gives  us  room  to  imagine, 
that  they  were  both  relations  toTiTusCASsius  Severus; 
•a  trircumftance,  which  Pltny  purpofely  avoids  to  mention, 
'becaufe  all  audiors  agrtie,  that  the  birth  of  Cassius  was 
low  and  obfcurc, 

*  One  of  the  Cychdes.     Ifiands  in  the  Archipelago, 


E  I^  1  S  T  L  B    XXIX, 

AW  A  K.  E,  my  friend  !  and  tJic  riert  time  biifi-r 
nefs  is  going  forward,  at  any  rate  come  into 
court.  It  is  to  no  purpofe  to  Cfeep  under  the  confi- 
dence  of  my  indulgence :  yoor  idlenefs  will  not  go 
unpunifhed.  Obferve,  Licinius  NepoS,  the  prae- 
tor, a  rigid  and  refolute  man,  impbfed  a  fine,  even 
upon  a  fenator,  who  pleaded  his  own  caufe  in  the 
fenate,  but  pleaded  it  by  petitioning  to  be  for^ven: 
the  fine  was  remitted ;  but,  not  till  he  had  fuflfered 
much  fear  \  had  made  his  fi^mi^n ;  and  was  under 
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the  ncceflity  of  a  pardon.  You  will  fay,  all  praetorf 
are  not  fo  fevere :  you  are  miftaken  ;  for,  although 
I  own,  a  man  muK  be  naturally  fevere,  who  can 
make  or  revive  fuch  a  precedent ;  yet  when  it  is 
made,  or  revived,  the  bcft-natured  man  alive  may 
be  ftria  enough  to  put  it  in  execution.    Farewell,   . 


OBSERVATIONS. 

From  this  epiftle  we  learn,  that  the  praetors  had  the  power 
of  convening  the  judges,  and  of  impofing  of  fines  on  thofe, 
who  were  fummofted,  and  ncgleftcd  to  appear.  It  £arthcx 
jhews,  that  the  fenate  had  a  power  of  reducing,  confirming, 
or  tdking  off  thofe  fines. 

The  praetors,  for  fome  time  pafl,  had  been  too  ealy  and 
remifs  in  difcharging  this  part  of  their  duty  :  and  from  hence 
the  judges  had  contra£bed  an  inattention  to  bufinefi,  and  a 
lazin^fs  in  their  attendance  ;  which,  occafioned  great  delay, 
and  much  expence  to  the  fuitors.  But  Licinius  N£|>o3, 
^t  that  time  praetor,  a  man  rigid,  and  refolute  in  exerting 
his  authority,  went  fo  far,  as  even  to  .impofe  a  fine  upon 
one  of  the  fenators,  who,  trufling  to  former  indulgences, 
had  not  paid  immediate  obedience  to  his  fummons.  The 
fine  being  thus  laid,  the  fenator  had  no  relief,  but  from  the 
fenate.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  all  fines,  impofed  by  the 
courts,  were  to  be  reported  to  the  fenate,  who  had  autho- 
rity, as  is  already  faid,  to  reduce,  or  to  confirm  them.  If 
confirmed,  they  were  paid  into  the  public  treafury,  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  with  us,  all  fines  impofed  by  other  courts 
are  eflrcated  *  into  the  Exchequer ;  where  the  barons,  to- 
other with  the  king's  council,  who  are  called  commiflioners 
of  feduccment,  have  power  to  levy,  or  reduce  them. 

*  The  fine  being  reported  to  the  fenate,  the  perfon  men- 
tioned Jicre^  as  fined  by  NfiPos,  pleaded  for  tumfelf.     £git 

^Pur  manner  of  efbreating  is  thus.  The  judges,  who  impofe 
the  fifits,  certify  in  parchment  the  name  and  abode  of  the  pe(- 
{qi,  th"6  fine  impofed,  and  the  caufe  of  impofing  it.  This  piu-ctn 
m6ht  k-filed  in  the  Exchequer,  and  becomes  a  record  thereof,  apd 
theft  arc  called  eftreats,  ^afi  extra^d  out  of  the  recoils  pf  the 
(:0Art99  from  whence  they  came. 
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MUniJic^  ut  deprecaretur :  ^^  But  his  pleading  was  nothing 
*'  more  than  a  deprecation  of  judgement.**  He  did  not 
pretend  it  was  illessJly  impofed,  or  diat  his  omifSon  of  duty 
could  bear  any  juft  excufe ;  but  he  had  recourfe  to  prayers, 
fubmiffion  and  intreaties  for  mercy.  The  fenate  remitted 
the  penalty,  but  not  immediately.  They  fufFered  him  to 
remain  fome  time  in  doubt  i  nor  did  they  chufe  to  relieve 
him  from  his  anxiety,  till  he  had  been  fufficiently  punifhed. 
by  his  fears  of  their  determination,  and  till  he  had  confefled 
his  offence,  and  had  publicly  'begged  their  pardon :  an  ex« 
ample  of  juftice  and  mercy,  highly  becoming  the  fenate  of 
Rome. 

EPISTLE    XXX. 

Pliny  to  Licinius  Sura. 

I  Have  brought  to  you,  out  of  my  own  country, 
inftead  of  a  prefent,  a  problem,  wcll^  defcrving 
the  attention  of  your  deepeft  philofophy. 

A  Ipring  rifes  in  a  mountain,  it  runs  down  through 
rocks,  and  is  afterwards  received  into  a  banqueting 
houfe,  artificially  formed  for  that  purpofe.  The 
force  of  its  current  is  there  a  little  retarded,  and 
falls  from  thence  into  the  Larian  lake.  The  nature 
of  this  Iprmg  is  lurprizing.  Three  times  in  a  day  it 
regularly  rifes,  and  fubfides,  in  equal  degrees  of  pro- 
portion. This  is  plainly  perceivable,  and  you  are  at 
once  convinced  and  delated.  You  may  lye  down 
by  it,  and  regale  yourfeltwith  a  collation,  while  the 
fountain,  which  is  exquifitely  cold,  fupplies  you  with 
drink :  in  the  mean  time,  the  ipring  in  equal,  and 
reciprocal  periods  of  time>  either  ebbs,  or  flows.  If 
you  place  a  ring,  or  any  thing  elfe  in  a  dry  part, 
near  the  verge  of  the  fountain,  it  is  gradually  wafli- 
cd  by  the  water,  and  at  laft  covered  by  it :  again, 
it  dilcovers  it  to  view ;  and  again,  in  a  litde  time, 
retreats  entirely  from  it.    If  you  continue  vour  ob- 
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iervation,  you  will  fee  the  fame  thing  repeated^  a  ^ 
eond,  and  a  third  time.  Is  there  any  internal  air, 
which  fucceffively .  relaxes  and  contraiSs  the  orifice 
and  mouth  of  the  fountain,  when,  by  its  impidfe,  it 
jrefifts,  or,  by  its  retreat^  it  yields  to  it  ?  This;  we 
find  is  the  cafe  in  jars,  and  veflels  of  that  lorm^ 
which  have  not  a  direift  and  free  opening  *,  for  theie, 
when  either  perpendicularly,  or  obliquely  placed, 
pour  out  the  Kquors  they  contain,  with  interrupted 
gulps,  and  the  fighs,  as  it  were,  of  a  ftruggling  ^- 
rit.  Or,  is  the  fjpring  under  the  fame  influence  with 
the  ocean  ?  And  is  this  fmall  coUeftion  of  water 
fucceffively  contracted  and  enlarged  by  the  fame  law, 
which  makes  that  ebb  and  flow  ?  Or,  its  current  re- 
pelled, during  a  certain  Ipace  of  time,  by  fome  caule 
not  unlike  to  contrary  winds,  and  die  tide,  which, 
by  their  oppofing  force,  refift  the  motion  of  the  ri- 
vers into  the  fea  ?  Or,  is  there  fome  latent  refervoir 
within,  fo  formed,  as  to  retain  a  certain  quantity  of 
water,  which  fupplies  this  fpring;  whofe  current  is 
diminifhed  and  runs  flower  during  the  gradual  col- 
ledtion  of  water,  but  becomes  larger  and  more  r^pid, 
when  the  whole  is  coUefted  ?  Or,  is  it  owing  (though 
I  comprehend  not  how)  to  fome  hidden  balance; 
which  alternately  rifing  and  falling,  as  its  equilibrium 
is  varied  by  being  more  empty  or  ful|^  fucceffively 
rifcs,  or  fupprefles  the  motion  of  the  water  ?  Exa^ 
mine  (for  you  can)  into  the  caufes  of  this  wonder*  It 
is  fufficient  for  me,  if  I  have  given  you  an  exai6t  de-» 
fcription  of  it.    Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

There  arc  (ever^I  j^ftances,  befides  this  meptioned  i^V 
PjLiNy,  of  ebbing  ar^^  'flowing  forihg?.  A?  he  w^as  fi^ 
formed  in  his  ftudies  by  his  imcie  Pliny  the  elder,  Tuch  a 
furprizing  phaenpmenon  could  not  fail  to  ftrik?  his  mind  in 
the  mannex  he  defcribes ;  and  ahhoagh  th^  Ariftocelian  phi* 
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lofephy,  which  then  prevailed^  could  not  aiFord  any  rational 
2^ld  fatisfa£iorj  folution  of  fuch  an  appearance ;  yet  th^ 
conje£tures9  which  Pliny  offers  with  great  modefiyy.  am 
fo  ingenious,  that  fome  authors,  who  have  fince  defcribe4 
thefe  reciprocal  fountains,  have  either  declined  (as  too  dif- 
ficult a  tafk)  giving  any  account  of  the  reafon  *  of  them, 
or  have  taken  their  hypothefcs  from  hia  conjecSures,  witl^ 
out  mentioning  his  name.  Pliny  (amidft  the  darknefi, 
in  which  naitural  philofophy  was  enveloped  during  his  time) 
has  certainly  more  than  hinted  the  real  caufe,  which,  from 
the  beft  principles  in  hydraulics,  accounts  moil  rationally 
for  thefe  appearances. 

Dr.  Leigh,  in  his  natural  hiftory  of  Lancaihire,  de^ 
fcribes  an  ebbing  and  flowing  fpring  called  Tidefwelly  in  the 
peak  of  Derby/hire^  and  one  more  remarkable  at  Giglefwig 
in  Yorkjhire.  He  endeavours  to  account  for  the  flux  and  re- 
flux from  an  internal  air  (of  the  fame  nature  with  the  Spi- 
ritus  iccultiar  in  this  epiftle)  fucccflively  choaking  up,  and 
relaxing,  the  orifices  of  the  aquedudls,  which  form  the 
(pring ;  and  which  he  fuppofes  to  run,  not  in  a  dire£l,  bufi 
in  a  fpiral  manner. 

The  caufes  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  ocean  were  un- 
known in  the  time  of  Pliny,  but  may  not,  perhaps,  im-* 
properly  be  taken  to  explain  an  appearance,  which  bears  fo 
near  an  analogy  to  it,  and  is  really  the  only  true  folution 
of  this  reciprocal  motion  of  fome  fprings. 

The  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fea  agree  evidently  with 
the  times  jrf  the  moon,  but  yet  produced  by  the  united 
force  of  attradlion  of  the  fun  and  moon.  This  operation 
is  immediately  on  the  atmofpherc;  and  therefore  the  ef- 
fefts  will  be  the  fame,  in  fame  certain  degree,  whether 
this  atmof[^ere  preflfes  the  fea,  or  particular  fountains ;  for 
all  fluid  ^bodies  are  in  fome  meafure  influenced  by  this  ge-^ 
neral  great  law  of  attraction :  and  a  cubical  inch  of  water 
fwells  and  fubfides  in  proportion  with  that  of  the  ocean  ; 
yet,  on  this  account,  in  all  other  collecSlions  of  water 
(which  have  not  an  immediate  communication  with  the 
ocean)  mufl:  be  imperceptible.  But  where  water  is  con- 
veyed from  the  ocean  to  fountains,  then,  according,  to 
the  fituation,  regularity,  or  irregularity  of  fach  paflagies, 
the   rifmg   and  falling  of  the  t)cean  may  a£i  dtSeremlyi 

*  Vide  Varbni  Qcog.  cap.  17,  prop.  17, 
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with  regard  to  the  force  imprefled  on  the  waters  iBmt^ 
fixim  it :  and  a'  fubfiding  ocean  may  ad  with  greater 
force  on  fome  canals  (according  to  their  fituation)  than  a 
rifing  one. 

But  as  it  does  not  appear,  that  this  ebbing  and  flow- 
ing Well,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  had  any  communica-' 
tion  with  the  Tea,  or  obferved  the  fame  periods  with  it 
of  rifmg  or  fubfiding,  (neither  in  that  cafe  would  the 
motions  of  it  have  been  uniform,  but  varied  in  the  different 
times  of  the  day)  fome  other  way  of  accounting  for  it  muft 
be  attempted. 

All  the  phenomena  of  different  ebbing  and  flowing 
wells  have  been  rationally  explained,  by  uippofing  them 
fupplied  from  refervoirs,  that  have  natural  fyphons,  not 
unlike  what  Hero  Alexandrinus,  and  other  hy- 
draulic writers,  have  defcribed  in  a  cup,  (from  its  eSeSk 
called  Tantalus)  which  will  hold  any  quantity  of  water 
very  well^  when  it  is  not  filled  above  a  certain  hei^t 
marked  in  the  cup ;  but  if  it  be  filled  higher,  not  only  the 
liquor  above  the  mark  will  run  out,  but  the  whole  quantity, 
which  this  veflel  contains. 

It  is  beyond  doubt,  that  many  mountains  abound  with 
caverns  of  different  fizes  and  forms  ;  and  have  likewife 
channels  of  various  fhapes,  which  convey  the  water  fixim 
one  cavern  to  another.  Such  paffages,  (of  whatfbever 
Ihape,  and  dimenfion,  or  however  winding)  if  they  are 
tight,  and  run  from  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity,  firu  up- 
wards, to  a  height  lefs  than  that  of  the  cavern,  and  then 
downwards,  will  be  a  natural  fyphon. 

And  from  thefe  caufes,  probably,  was  formed  Pliny's 
miraculous  well.  He  feems  to  have  hinted  as  much,  where 
he  fays,  jfn  latentibus  vents  certa  menfura^  qua  dum  coUsgity 
quod  exhauferaty  minor  rivus^  et  pigrtovy  cum  colUgit^  agi^ 
Uor  majorque  profertur  :  '*  Wheuier  or  not,  from  veins  of 
•*  the  earth  rifing  to  a  certain  given  height,  the  fpring, 
**  while  it  again  receives  the  fluid,  which  it  had  before 
**  thrown  out,  does  not  feem  a  lefs  and  flower  flream  ? 
*'  When  the  fame  quantity  of  water  is  quite  colleScd,  does 
**  it  hot  become  quicker  and  larger  ?" 

It  is  evident,  from  PLiNY's-defcription,  in  two  or  three 
places  of  the  epiftle,  efpecially  by  uie  exprei&on,  Ter  in 
dii  Jiatis  auiiihusy  ac  diminutionibus  ;  and  again,  certfs  di^ 
nunfifquc  momcntisy  that  the  ebbing,  and  flowing  confbuitly 
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obfcrved  a  fixed,  and  regular  period,  three  times  a  ix^f 
at  equal  diftances.  TTierdbre,  the  caules  producing  it  muft 
a£l  in  an  equal  uniform  manner :  but  whether  the  hlntt 
thrown  out,  in  thefe  obfervationt,  have  given  the  leaft 
light  towards  thofe  caufes,  is  left,  my  dear  Lord  BoYLl, 
to  your  determinatien. 


Sif 
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B  O  O  K     V. 

E  P  I  S  T  L  E     I. 
Pliny /o  Catilius  Sever  us. 

I  S  M  A  L  L  le&£y  h  fdien  to  die,  init 
I  more  accept^Ie  than  the  krg^.  Why 
I  more  acceptable  than  the  largefl:  ?  Pom"- 
'  PONiA  Gratilia  having  difinherited 
'  her  f<»i,  AssuDius  Curianus,  left  me 
one  of  her  heirs,  and  appointed  Ser'- 
TORius  SivERus,  a  man  of  pnctorian  order,  and 
other  eminent  Reman  knights,  coheirs  with  me.  Cv- 
RiANUs  defired,  that  I  would  bellow  upon  hun  a^ 
pvticular  portion,  and  afiift  Mm  by  xxax.  forjudge- 
C  c  2        .  ment 
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mint* of  his  right*  promifing,  by  a  feoet  contrafi, 
t6  fecure  to  me  my  jown  fliare.  I  anlwercd^  that  it 
was  not  agreeable  to  my  conftant  pradice  to  do  one 
thing  publicly,  and-  another,  quite  incanfiffcent  uridi 
it,  in  lecret.  Befides,  that  it  was  not  honouraUe.tD 
make  donations  to  a  perfon,  who  was  rich,  and  had 
no  children.  In  a  word,  if  I  made  him  a  piefenc  of 
my  part  in  the  manner  he  delired,  it  would  be  no 
advantage  to  lum ;  but  it  might  be  of  fervice,  if  I 
renounced  my  ri^it,  which  I  was  willing  to  do,  if  it 
Ihould  appear  to  me,  that  he  was  unjuiuy  dUiiihcnt^ 
ed.  To  this  he  laid,  ^^  I  defire  you  would  inform 
«*  yourfelf  of  the  truth."  Paufing  a  litde,  I  replied  i 
^'  I  will ;  nor  do  I  fee,  why  I  fhould  appear  Ids  in 
^^  my  own  eye,  than  I  appear  in  yours :  but  now 
*^  remember,  that  I  ihall  not  want  courage  to  pro- 
•'  nounce  my  judgement  in  favour  of  your  mother, 
^^  if  the  fa£t  leads  me  to  be  of  that  opinion. '*  *^  Do 
*'  as  you  pleafe,"  anfwered  he,  *'  for  you  will  ccf- 
•*  taimy  do  what  is  moft:  equitable."  I  called  in  two 
afliftants,  who  were  men,  at  that  time,  of  moft  di- 
itinguifhed  chara&ers  inkomey  Corellius,  and  Fron- 
TiNus.  With  thefe  on  each  fide  of  me,  I  fat  as  a 
judge  in  my  chamber.  Curianus  Ipoke  yrhat  he 
thought  made  moft  for  his  purpofc.  I  anlwered  in 
jfew  words  •,  nor  was  there  any  other  prefent  to  defend 
the  honour  of  the  deceafed.  I  then  withdrew  to  con- 
fult  with  my  afliftants,  and  as  we  had  agreed  in  opi- 
nion, I  laid  to  him,  "  Curianus,  your  mother 
^^  feems  to  have  had  juft  reafons  to  be  angry  with 
«  you.^' 

*  The  prajudidum^  or  fbrejudgement,  alludes  to  x!tk^fr^JM£' 
ifum  of  the  decemviri ^  which  had  generally  an  influence  on  the 
.tentumfuirt.  Some  caufes  were  firfl  judged  by  the  decemviri ^  and 
afterwards  by  the  eentumfviri ;  and  thofe  were  called  frajuMHaks, 
l^hns  Pliny^  prejodgexnent  might  have  had  an  inflaence  on  the 
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After  this^  CukiANua  commenced  a  fuit  before: 
the  centumviri  with  the  other  cohtirs^  but  not  yfiibt 
me.    The  day  of  hearing  approached ;  my  cohieirsL 
were  willing  to  compound,  and  make  an  tnd  of  the 
CQnteft:  not  from  any  diffidence  of  their  caule^  but 
from  fear  of  the  times.     They  were  apprehenfive  of 
what  diey  had  fcen  happen  to  many,  that  while  they 
were  defending  a  civil  caufe  before  the  centumviri, 
they  fhould  be  accufed  of  fome  capital  crime.    And 
there  were  fome  amongft  them,  to  whom  the  firiend- 
fliip  both  of  "Gratilla  and  Rusticus  would  be  ob- 
jeoed.    They  defired  me  to  talk  to  Curianus.   We 
met  in  the  temple  of  Concord.    There  I  aflced  hkn^ 
•'  If  your  mother  had  left  you  heir  to  a  fourth  part 
**  of  her  fortune,   could  you  complain  ?   What*  if 
*^  your  mother  had  appointed  you  heir  to  her  whole 
^^  fortune,  but  had  fo  loaded  it  with  legacies,  that 
not  more  than  a  fourdi  part  would  come  clear  to 
you?    You  ought  therefore  to  be  contented,   if 
you,  who  have  been  difinherited  by  your  mother^ 
receive  a  fourth  part  from  her  heirs  i  to  which  alio 
*'  I  will  make  an  addition.    You  know  you  com* 
'^  menced  no  luit  againft  me;   and  two  ycari  are 
**  now^pafled,  by  which  I  have  obtained  a  legal  and 
"  ihdilpiitable  right.     But    in  order  to  make  you 
*'  more  conformable  to  iriy  coheirs,  and  not  to  let 
*'  you  be  a  lofer  by  yojur  relped:  to  me,  I  make  you, 
**  the  fame  offer  for  my  own  particular  fhare.** 

I  had  the  fatisf^tiftion  not  only  rf  difcharging  a 
good  confcience,  but  of  obtaining  glory  by  it ;  there- 
fore this  fame  Curianus  left  me  a-  legacy  •,  and  (un- 
lefs  perhaps  I  flatter  myfelf )  has  diflinguifhed  what  t 
did,  as  an  a£tion  equally  honourable  with  thofe  of 
the  ancients. 

-  I  have  written  thefe  particulars  to  you,  becaufe .  it 
have  been  ufed  to  confer  as  much  with  you  as  with 
myfelf,  upon  all  points,  that  cither  delighted,  or 
difturbed  me.    In  fhort,  I  thought  it  unkind  to  de-' 

C  c  3  fraud 
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fraud  fo  dear  a  fnend  of  that  pleafure,  which  I  my* 
ielf  enjoyed :  nw  indeed  am  I  Scchc  enou^  to  thiiuc 
k  (tf*  no  confequence,  whedier  I  obt^  the  approba- 
tion of  others,  as  z  reward  for  thofe  anions,  which, 
1  think,  I  have  performed  with  honour.    Farewells 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  legacy  h«re  fpoken  of  is  not,  as  I  apptefaeod,  ibc 
legacy  from  Gratilla,  but  from  Curianvs,  who  was 
fo  pleafed,  and  found  himfelf  fo  much  obliged  by  Px^ivy's 
condud  with  the  coheirs  of  Pompokia  G&atilla,  diat 
dying  ibon  afterwards,  he  left  him,  as  a'  token  <^  fricndfliijft 
and  gratitude.  Legation  modicum^  fid  ampUffimo  gr alius:  ^  He 
^  b^ueathed  him  a  n^oderate  legacy,  but  more  fcoepuble 
<<  than  the  largeft."  Neverthelefs  the  light,  in  whid)  the 
epiftle  is  generally  looked  upon,  differs  extremely  ftom 
Ivhat  is  now  advanced.  The  commentators  all  imagine  it 
the  legacy  of  the  mother,  from  which  Pliny  afiiitnes  liich 
honourable  joy^  and  not  any  bequeft  from  the  fon  :  but  thfy 
are  certainly  miftakmi.  Assubius  CtJRiANUs,  adaairing 
^  juftice,  and  fpiitten  with  the  generofity  of  Pliny,  when 
appointed  one  of  the  heirs  of  Pomponia  Grat|L|«a,  t|kes 
an  opportunity,  at  his  death,  of  teftiiying  the  high  fenfe  bo 
letained  of  our  author's  difmterefted  benaviour :  lUe  ergi 
CuRiAVVs  kgatumPhiuio  relifutt:  "  Curianus  there- 
*•  fore  left  a  le^cy  to  Pliny." 

Take  the  epiftle  in  this  fenfe,  and  it  raifes  the  charaAer 
of  CuRiANUs  to  a  high  degree.  He  had  be»i  abiblutely 
difmherited  by  his  mother :  neverthelefs,  by  the  prudent 
management  of  Pliny,  (for,  there  is  prudence,  as  well  as 
generofity,  in  the  decifion)  he  came  in  for  a  ftare  of  her 
Wealth,  to  no  part  of  which  he  could  otherwife  have  made 
Hiiy  iuft  preteniion.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  all  his  hopes 
refted  cither  in  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  or  the  benevolent 
difpofition  of  the  coheirs :  whatever  he  gained  from  them, 
muft  be  a  free  gift ;  whatever  he  gained  by  law,  muft  be 
repugnant  to  equity  :  Verehantur^  quod  videbant  muUis  acci* 
diffiy  ne  ex  centuvruirali  juditio  capitis  ret  exirent :  *'  They 
*'  were  apprchenfive  left  they  fhould  be  capitally  condemned 
•*  by  the  decree  of  the  centumviri,  a  fate,  which  they  ob- 
•*  fcrved  had  befallen  many  others.^'  It  was  noble  there- 
fore 
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ftve  ill  C0A1  ANtf I  to  choofe  ^  tosA  of  jtiflke,  and  die 
path  of  peace.  In  tfaofe  icntuhents  he  qukted  his  defigibi  of 
itting  ^  coheirs^  (perfims  obnosdous  piwably  to  die  h^er 
powas)  and  dcquieficed  in  accc^;^dng  die  fbtuth  part  dfbh 
iiiodidr*6  .fertune)  nvhich  was  ftill  more  ^KtraoniinaiY,  as  iie 
had  altisady  taken  feme  -ftepr,  bf  dommencitig  a  jjtvr^fiiit^ 
tawzris  pofieffing  faimfelf  of  the  whde. 

It  may  be  objSted,  that  as  the  death  of  Cxi^iAvxis  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  epi^e,  we  011^  to  (tippoft^  the  le« 
«icy  to  have  come  from  Gr  at  ill  a.  But  the  ddsuli  of 
&URIAKUS  was  a  known  dicumJbnce }  he  ivaa  a  jierfen 
df  note,  the  fon  of  Arulenus  Rustxcus^  who  had  beoH 
pat  to  death  by  DoMiti an  ;  and  therefore  Pliny  had  xl6 
nted  to  impart  a  piece  of  news  to  SfeVSRtis^  whh  yfhjidk 
he  certainly  muft  be  akeady  acquainted*  T^e  particMhuB , 
cf  the  bedueft  could  be  known  only  tp  few,  and  Plinx  had 
l^reat  reaion  to  be  vain  (if  diere  can  be  a  reafim  foir  vankjr) 
m  being  appointed  coheir  by  the  mother,  and  in  having  a 
legacy  bequeathed  to  him  by  die.  fon,  widi  vdiom  that  mow 
Cher  had  lived  in  to  great  eftrangement,  aa  totaUy  to  cttf:  hinfi 
off  from  any  benefit  in  her  wBL  It  ihews,  that  aU  perfons^ 
aldiough  ever  fo  much  at  variance  with  each  other,  agreed 
niutually  in  dieir  love,  and  efteem  of  our  audior* 

Among  the  old  Romans  there  were  ditee  kinds  of  Wilis'; 
UnuMj  quod  calatis  umitiis :  aberum^  qtad in  frmnitut  Ur^ 
timtj  fuodpir  as  et  Ubvam  apfettatum  eft.        > 

The  fim  kind  were  iiich  wills  as  were  made  by  any  peN 
fons  in  die  csmitia  caiaia^  an  aflembly  of  the  people^  Who 
were  called  together  for  the  eledUon  and  conieaation  of 
prielb ;  and,  in  the  more  antient  times  of  the  common* 
wesdth,  for  wills  made  in  prefence  of  the  people* 

The  fecond  kind  rdated  wholly  to  the  feldiery*  In  prd* 
tinSu  fa^a  tefiftmtftta^  Fefto  interfnti^  Mcebantur^  qua  mi^ 
iiUs  pugnaturij  vd^  at  fJanius  PlutarcHus,  frafetstibm 
cofmnilitonibus  nuncttpahafa. 

The  third  kind,  Per  as  it  Ubram^  is  defcribed  by  Rosi-^ 
Nus  to  be  a  fort  of  imaginary,  or  fididous  iale^  by  which 
the  feller  difpoied  of  all  his  efiecSb.  The  buyer  gave  no 
confideration,  and  was  only  a  truftee  in  the  whole  affair^ 
But  it  was  required,  in  making  this  particular  kind  of  will^ 
that  two  Raman  ddzens  of  matuic  age,  and  die  *  libripene 
(an  officer,  who  overlooked  the  weights  and  meafures,  and 

^  A  hbra  &  pendendo,  five  ponderando  didlus,  quafi  ponderator. 
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was  an  overfeer  in  weighing  goods)  and  the  bu^-  aHOf  ia 
adl  amoundne  to  feven  perfons,  (hould  be  prefent.         •  ^^  ^  • 

The  two  mft  tort  of  teftaments  were  ^y  laid  afide  bf 
die  Romatts  \  and  the  third,  although  it  continued .  longer^ 
yet»  according  to  *  Justinian,  at  length  fell  into  diiiife; 
and  another  form  was  inftituted,  appointing  not  onlv  leven 
witnefles  to  be  prelent,  and  fubfcribe  their  names,  out  die 
edi£t  of  the  pretor  to  be  neceflfary,  and  feals  to  be  affixed  to 
every  will,  that  was  perfe£kd. 

Cmldren  vDere  not  permitted  to  make  a  will,  or  to  deviie 
any  legjicv  by  teftament,  unlefs  what' they  gained  in  war^ 
fiich  as  foidier's  pay,  &^.  Their  lives^  their  properties,  and 
dieirrliberty,  were  under  the  dominion  of  their  pareafis. 
Justinian,  in  his  Inftitutes,  takes  pardcular  nodce  of  die 
unparalleled  power,  which  die  Romans  bad  over  their  chil- 
dr^)  where  he  fays,  ^  Jus  dutem  poti/latis^  qusd  in  Ubent. 
iahimms^  proprium  eft  avium  Romanarum ;  nuUi  tfum  aliifimt 
iomimSy  qui  talnnan  liberos  babeant  poieftdtem^  quam'  nes  ia~ 
bimus :  ^  Btit  the  power  and  nght,  which  we  have  over 
/<  oar  diildren,  is  a  property  only  of  the  Romans.  No 
^^  other  people  have  jurifdi£tions  of  that  kind  but  ourfelves.'' 
And  DioNYSius  Halicarnassbnsis  informs  us,  thatthe 
Romans  had  a  greater  authority  over  their  fons,  than  the 
mafters  over  their  flaves.  A  lervant  once  fold,  if  he  ob- 
tained a  manumiflton  from  his  new  mafter,  became  entirely 
irec :  but  the  fon  was  not  at  hi^  own  liberty  before  he  was 
three  time^  fold  by  his  father,  and  had  received  three  manu-* 
miiTions  from  his  mafters.  From  hence  many  adts  of  arbi- 
trary power  arofe.  The  tender  yearnings  of  nature  were 
often  obliterated  in  parents  :  they  gave  thcmfelves  up  to  paf- 
iion  and  partiality,  and  difmherited  their  own  ofFspring  from 
prejudice,  without  a  caufe.  This  feems  not  to  have  been 
the  cafe  of  Gratilla  ;  (he  had  difmherited  her  fon  Cu- 
rianus  by  her  will ;  but  in  all  probability  had  afligned 
reafons  for  fo  doing,  the  laws  at  that  time  requiring  it.  The 
fon  imagined,  that  upon  a  trial  thofe  reafons  might  not  be 
confirmed  :  he  applied  himfelf  therefore  to  Pliny  in  the 
manner  mentioned  in  this  letter ;  who  afted  with  his  ufual 
opennefc  and  integrity,  rejefled  all  propofals  of  gain,  and 
avoided  the  leaft  underhand  dealing,  or  diftionpurable  com-* 
pa£l.    Struck,  and  enamoured,  as  we  faid  before,  with  fo 

a  Vid.  Justinian,  de  tefbmcntis  ordinandis.  lib.  2.  tit.  10. 
^  Lib.  I.  tit.  9.   §.2.  p.  43. 

much 
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^ucb^virtue^  CuRlANUs,  by  a  legacy,  of  kindnefe  at  his 
death,  gave  oocaiim  to  this  epiftlc.  It  sqipears  to  have  b^en 
written  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  ;  and,  in  one  place  par- 
ticularly, hints  at  th.e  perils  of  that  dangerous  reign. 

EPISTLE    II. 
Pliny  /^  Flaccus. 

I  Have  received  the  prefcnt  of  delicate  fea-thrulhcs, 
td  which,  during  this  tempeftuous  weather,  I  can 
fend  no  equivalent,  either  from  the  niarkct  of  Lau^ 
rentinum, .  of  from  the  fea.  A  barren  letter,  which 
bears  no  jproportion  to  the  favour  I  have  received,  is 
all  .the  return  you  will  find.  I  cannot  even  imitate 
the  policy  of  Diomedes  in  the  exchange.  But  fuch 
is  your  good  nature,  that  in  this  point  you  will  more 
eafily  grant  me  a  pardon,  from  the  frank  confeffion, 
that  I  fcarce  deferve  it.    Farewell. 

■  / 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Many  of  Pliny's  epiftles  have  efcaped  the  flames,  merely 
as  they  were  tokens  of  certain  circumftances  neceflary  for 
his  remembrance  ;  or  amufements,  by  which  he  might  now 
and  then  review,  what  he  bad  expreu  to  his  correfpondents 
upon  particular  occafions.  Of  this  latter  fort  feems  to  be 
this  epiftle  to  Flaccus.  The  compliment  is  genteel,  and 
as  much  faid,  as  the  fubjec^  will  admit ;  which  although 
not  interefting  to  us  at  prefent,  yet  perhaps,  at  the  time 
when  written,  or  prefervdi,  was  of  fome  ufe  either  to  the 
author,  or  his  friend ;  or,  indeed,  might  be  kept  only  to 
remind  Pliny,  that  he  owed  Flaccus  a  prefent  of  fifh 
from  Laurentinum^  z  debt,  which  he  ought,  and  intended  to 
pay,  as  foon  as  the  weather  became  leis  tempeftuous. 

The  turdi  were  the  fea-thrufh ;  a  fmall  fpotted  fifh,  not  a 
foot  long,  of  a  rullet  colour,  and  in  figure  like  a  tench,  liv- 
ing among  ftones  and  rocks ;  by  which  means  it  was  im- 
poflible  to  take  them,  except  in  calm  weather.  They  wer^ 
eaten  generally  in  ^  autumn,  and  were  efteemed  a  delicacy 

« See  Da€isr's  notes  on  Horacb>  fat.  i.  lib.  i. 

among 
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nnong  the  Ramant.  The  menticm  of  fim-daulheft  mniwh 
lis  of  a  ridiculous  inn-keeper,  delcribed  Inr  Hox.ack  ia  kb 
journey  to  BrunJu^umy  uriiofe  exceiBve  oCcioufiiels  inbfoft- 
ing  this  kind  of  fifli  fet  his  houfe  on  fire. 

Tendimus  bine  nSla  Bentwtntwm^  tiUfidaJms  hojpef 
Pctne  arjity  macros  dum  iurdos  verfat  in  iffftT 
Nam  vaga  per  vtttrem  Alapfofiammm  cuUmam 
Vulcano^  fummum  properabat  lambere  tgdhan  : 
Convivas  avidos  ceenamj  firvofque  timentes 
Turn  raperfy  atqm  omnes  rejitnguere  viBi  t«ribr#i.*« 

(. 
**  To  Beneventum  next  our  journey  lay,  " 
*'  Our  journey  ended  with  the  clofe  of  lu^S 
^  The  bufy  landlord  fweating  bad  prepare 

Some  lean  fea-thrufbes^  finali,  but  weftomfe  fittV. 
From  covered  embers  new-hlown  flames  arile. 
And  wood  on  wood  th'  oflkious  hoft  iu{iplic»9 
Till  old  and  foul,  mth  foot  of  )cean  re   ~ 
The  chimney  kindled  mth  unulual  heat  i 
A  larger  vent  the  furious  flame  demands. 
Back  rolls  the  tempeft  on  the  feeder's  hands  : 
Then  mounting  upwards  with  tremendous  blaze 
Seizes  the  beam,  and  round  the  cieling  plays  : 
<  Amaz'd,  confus'd,  guefts,  fervants,  Si  oonfpirc 
«  To  lave  die  fupper  firft,  rfien  quench  thcfirc.**     • 

■  HoR.  lib.  I.  fat.  5. 

EPISTLE    III. 

Pliny  /oAri  ST  o. 

AT  the  fame  time,  that  your  numerous  a6h  of 
friendlhip  are  e:i:tremely  grateful,  and  agree- 
able to  me,  fcarce  any  one  of  them  has  plealed  me 
more,  than  your  not  concealing  from  me  the  many 
and  copious  difputes,  relating  to  ray  verfes,  at  your 
houfc  ;  which  were  ftill  lengthened  out  by  the  vaiious 
opinions  of  the  critics.  Aniongft  whom  there  were 
fome,  who  did  not  condemn  the  poems  Aemfelves, 

yet 
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yet  blamed  me  (but  in  a  very  frkndly  and  fincere 
itianiler)  fbr  having  written  smd  repeated  publicly 
veries  of  that  kind  5  to  whofe  cenfure,  (although  I 
thereby  render  liiyfclf  more  blameable,)  I  make  this 
anfwer  :  My  poetical  compofitions  arc  fcmetimes  not . 
the  graveft :  I  write  comedies^  I  frequent  panto- 
mimes, I  read  lyrics,  I  unravel  the  myfteries  of  fa- 
tyr  *,  and  befides^  I  now  and  then  indulge  myfelf  in 
laughing,  joking,  playing }  and,  in  one  word,  to 
fliew  I  take  fome  delight  in  all  innocent  recreations^ 
I  ^m  a  man.  Nor  can  it  ^ve  me  any  concern,  that 
fiich  judges  fhould  entertain  fb  bad  an  opinion  of  my 
morals,  and  be  fo  much  furprized  at  my  writings, 
when  they  are  ignorant  enough  not  to  know,  that 
the  moft  learned,  the  graveft,  and  the  chafteft  au-» 
thors  have  written  in  the  fame  way.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced I  (hall  eafily  obtain  permiffion  from  thofe,  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  value,  and  the  number 
of  the  authors,'  in  whofe  fteps  I  tread,  to  err,  with 
companions,  whom  it  is  honourable  to  imitate,  not- 
only  in  their  feriousy  but  alio  in  their  diverting  com- 
poutions.  Shail  I  be  a&aid,  (I  will  name  none  a- 
mong  tite  living,  left.  I  fubneft  myfelf  to  an  appear- 
ance of  flattery)  I  fay,  Ihafi  I  fear,  that  what  became 
TuLLY,  Calvus,  Pollio,  Messala,  Hortensius, 
Brutus,  Svlla,  Catulus,  Sc/evola,  Sulpitius, 
Varro,  Torquatus,  even  all  die  Torquati,  Mem- 
Mius*,  Lentulus,  GiETULicu»j\ Seneca,  and  laft 
of  all,  Verginius  Rufus,  Ihould  be  indecent  in 
me  ?  And,  if  private  examples  will  not  fuffice,  let 
me  name  theCaelars,  Julius,  Augustus,  Nerva, 
and  Titus  ;  for  I  pais  by  Nero  :  although  I  know, 
that  thofe  writings  do  not  ilecefiarily  become  cor- 
rupted, which  are  written  even  by  the  worft  of  men, 
but  I  alio  know,  that  thofe  remain  always  pure^ 
which  are  written  by  virtuous  men ;  among  whom 
ought  particularly  to  oe  mentioned,  Virgil  and  Cor- 
nelius NspQS^  but.  firft  I  fhould  have  iaid  Accius 
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andENKiuSi    Thefe  were  not  fenators,  but  poritjr 
of  manners  equals  all  ranks.    I  indeed  rehearte  my 
compofitions,  but  know  not,  whether  they  rehearfeo, 
or  not.    True»  but  they  might  reft  fatisfied  in  their 
own  judgement ;  my  ientiments  of  myielf  are  more 
modeft,  than  to  think  any  work  fufficiently  perfed, 
that  has  only  my  own  approbation.    For  thefe  rea- 
Ibns  therefore  I  rehearfe ;  firft,  becaufe  whoever  re- 
cites in  public,  looks  over,  and  examines  his  writings 
with  a  leverer  eye,  out  of  deference  to  his  audience  : 
then  again,  if  he  has  any  doubts,  they  are  determin-* 
ed,  as  it  were,  by  the  opinion  and  advice  of  his  au- 
ditors.    He  meets  with  many  admcHiitions  from  dif- 
ferent peribns  •,   or,    if  not,  he  perceives  the  fend- 
ments  of  every  particular  perfbn  by  the  countenance, 
the  eyes,  a  nod,  a  motion  of  the  hand,  a  murmur, 
a  dead  lilence  *,  all  which  lead  him  eafily  to  diftinguifh 
judgement  from  complaiiance.    And  from  hence  it 
is,  that  if  any  one  of  thofe,  who  were  prefent  at  my 
rehearfal,  Ihould  have  the  curiofity  to  read  what  I 
then  repeated,  he  will  perceive,  that  I  have  either 
changed,  or  crafed  feme  particular  paflages,  merely, 
perhaps,  in  compliance  to  his  judgement,  although 
he  never  (poke  one  fyllable  to  me.     But  I  am  reafon- 
ing  on  this  fubjeft,  as  if  I  did  not  feledt  a  few  friends 
into  a  private  chamber,  but  fummoned  the  people, 
as  it  were,  to  a  public  auditory ;  and  to  have  a  nu- 
merous fet  of  friends  has  been  a  glory  to  many  men, 
a  reproach  to  none.     Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  fondnefs  and  partiality  of  an  author  towards  his  own 
compofitions  are  apparently  vifible  in  this  letter.  Aristo 
had  amicably  fent  Pliny  an  account,  that  at  his  houfe 
fome  criticifms  had  pafled  in  convcrfation,  not  fo  much   a- 

Sinft  certain  poems  written  by  our  auAor,  as  againft  the 
3Je6b,  of  which  they  treated  :  indecent  fubjedls,  and  con- 
fequendy  improper  to  be  rehearfed  in  public  j  particularly  by 
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a  man  of  Pliny's  charader.  This  account  difpleafes  him, 
^d  he  immediately  profefl^  himfelf  under  no  concern  for 
the  opinion  of  fucn  peribns»  whofe  ignorance  hindered  them 
from  knowing,  that  many  greater  authors  had  their  hours  of 
relaxation,  and,  hy  way  of  amufement,  had  compofed  many 
poems,  ^  gay,  diverting,  and  wanton,  as  ever  were  the 
produ^  of  Pliny's  pen.  But  had  he  confidered  with  that 
coolnefs  and  candour,  of  which,  in  any  other  cafe,  he 
could  not  have  failed,  he  muft  have  owned,  that  wrong  ac* 
tions  are  not  to  be  defended,  either  by  names,  or  numbers. 
Vicious  examples  may  receive  a  ftamp  from  fafhion;  and, 
like  counterfeit  met^s,  at  their  firft  appearance  may  dazzle, 
and  pais  for  gold,  till  time,  that  irrefiftible  difcoverer  of  falfr 
hood,  rubs  off  the  glofs,  and  reveals  their  bafenefs.  Au- 
thors ther^ore  ihould  weigh  well  the  patterns  they  wiih  to 
follow,  and  confider  whofe  fteps  they  chufe  to  tread ;  or, 
to  ufe  a  very  trite  comparifon,  let  them  imitate  the  indus- 
trious bee,  who  ranges  from  flower  to  flower,  and  taftes 
every  vegetable  of  the  field,  and  garden ;  yet  in  his  progrcfi 
extra£ls  nothing  but  fweets,  noit  even  from  the  aloes,  or  the 
folocynth. 


EPISTLE     IV, 
Pliny  /^  Valerianus. 


TH  E  R  E  has  lately  happened  an  affair,  of  little 
confequ^nce  in  itfelf,  but  which  has  introduced 
a  matter  of  much  weight.  Solers,  a  man  of  prae- 
torian dignity,  petitioned  the  fenate,  for  liberty  to 
hold  a  fair  on  his  eftate,  The  legates  of  the  Vicen- 
tini  oppofed  it.  Tuscillus  Nominatus  appeared 
as  their  advocate :  the  caufe  was  adjourned  over.  At 
another  meeting  of.  the.  fenate,  the  Vicentinians  came 
in  without  an  advocate  :  They  faid,  they  had  been 
deceived :  whether  they  really  thought  fo,  or  whe- 
ther this  was  only  a  hafly  expreffion,  I  do  not  know. 
They  were  aflced  by  the  praetor  Nepos,  "  What 
*'  perfon  they  had  employed  ?**  They  anfwered, 
^'  Their  former  advocate.''    They  were  then  afked. 
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<<  If  he  had  appeared  widioot  a  fee  ?^  They  urfwer- 
cd,  "  He  had  received  fix  thoufimd  ftftetxxs  •.*• 

They  were  aflced,  "  If  dicy  had  fee*d  him  a  iecoftd 
«  time  ?••  They  faid,  "  With  a  thoufind  denarii  fc."* 
Nbpos  infiftedy  that  Nominatus  ihould  be  fvxnr 
moned  to  appear^  aiid  aniwer  this  chiMrge.  Thus 
far  they  proceeded  that  day.  But,  as  well  as  I  can 
judg^9  the  affair  will  not  rdft  here.  For  oiany  things, 
when  but  juft  touched,  and  l^dy  put  into  »ioCion, 
i|)read  themfelves  by  degrees  moft  dimifively. 

I  have  railed  your  expe£tation,  as  much  as  I  oi:^xt 
for  the  prefent,  that  you  may  kindly  defire  me  to  uv- 
farm  you  of  the  contequences  ;  unleis  your  curipfity 
Ihould  bring  you  to  Rome  before-hand,  and  'you 
fliould  chufe  rather  to  be  a  fpeftator,  than  a  reader 
of  the  farther  proceedings  in  that  affkir.     AdieQ« 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  obfcrvations  upon  this  letter  will  come  more  prDperly 
under  the  fourteenth  epiftle  of  this  boc^,  where  the  caim 
between  the Vicentinian  legates,  and  TuscitLUS  Nomina- 
tus, is  more  fully  difcufTed,  and  die  ifllie  of  it  determined* 
However,  we  may  here  take  notice,  that  no  fairs  could  be 
held  among  the  Romans,  but  by  public  authority.  And  be- 
fore fuch  permiffion  was  allowed,  any  perfons,  who  diought 
diey  (hoidd  be  aggrieved  by  it,  had  a  right  to  oj^>ofe  the 
grant  This  is  agreeable  to  the  ufage  and  prance  with  U8 
at  this  day  :  for  whoever  is  defirous  to  have  &irs  held  upon 
Im  eftate,  muft  petition  the  government ;  on  fuch  peddoa 
a  writ  ad  quod  damnum  is  iiTued,  and  dire£i:ed  to  the  iheriff 
of  the  county,  who  fummons  a  jury,  to  find  upon  dieir 
o^tths,  whether  any,  and  what  detriment  will  arife  by  grant- 
ing the  fairs  defired :  and  the  iherifF  makes  a  return  acoonl- 
in^y,  upon  which  the  prayer  of  the  petition  is  either  granted, 
0r  rejeded. 

N£pos  the  praetor,  who  is  mentioned  here,  a&  ^^leeably 
ISO  the  character  given  of  him,  in  the  twenty  ninth  epiflle  of 

■  Equal  to  48  /.  S  j.  9  //. 
*  Equs^  to  32/,    5i.    iqd, 
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ibe  fivltdt  book;  Jhfn  4t  finis  vir ::  ^^  A  man  of  cefolntian 
(^  wi  fevcritVr'  Hct  is  rdfolved  not  to  let  any  fraud,  or 
jQp^ieence).  etcsmsiic  aotice  and  ctxamin^iop  of  the  iieaate ; 
and  mcrefore  hu]3Ete,!  dv^t  Nomxkatus  {ball  make  his  per- 
fohal  appearance,  to  anfwer  the  charge  againft  him,  the  con- 
fequence  of  which,  as.  has  been  ahndy  hinted,  will  be 
jmnic  known  to  m  hereafter. 

*  •      '  * 

E  P  I  S  T  L  E     V.        ' 
Pn»y  to  Maximus. 

I  Am  told,  that  Caiits  Fannius  is  dead :  the  news 
grieves  me  very  much.  Firft,  becaofe  I  loved  £> 
polite  auod  fi>  leanied  a  man ;  next,  becaufe  I  uled 
frequeAtly  to  conlolt  and  advHe  with  him.  For  he 
was  by  nature  of  a  penetrating  genius,  inq)roved  hj 
experience,  and  for  that  reaibn  was  never  at  a  loh 
for  an  expedient.,  fiut  his  d^tth  afflifts  me  upon 
other  accounts.  Vk  died  without  revoking  an  old 
will ;  bv  which  means  be  has  omitted  the  perfbns, 
whom  ne  loved  beft^  and  has  obli^  others,  for 
whom  he  had  die  ieaft  regard.  This,  however,  is 
tolerable.  .  Jt  is  a  much  greater  misfortune,  that  he 
)eft  a  moft  wble  work  unfiniihed.  For  although  his 
time  was  moftiy  taken  up  by  his  avocations,  as  a 
lawyer,  yet  he  wrote  the  ieveral  cataftrophes  of  alt 
thofc,  who  were  murdered',  or  banifhed  oy  Nero, 
and  had  finiflied  three  books  with  great  wit,  exaft- 
nels,  and  purity  of  ftyle,  between  the  plain  narrative 
and  the  hiftoricaL  And  he  was  ftill  more  deiirous  to 
j^ve  the  finiibing  ftfoke  to  what  remained,  by  per* 
ceiving  the  eager^efs,  with  which  thofe  already  pub^ 
hSbed  were  f:ead» 

To  mej  I  confefs,  the  death  of  men,  who  are  pre- 
paring fome  work  of  inmiortality,  always  feems  fevcrc 
iand  immature.  For  thofe,  who  are  intirely  devotee} 
to  pleafures,  live,  as  if  their  Uv^  were  to  end  with 
ijte  day,  an4  every  day  convince  tt^e  :workl]t  they  der 
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fenre  to  die.  But  to  thole,  who  think  of  txxfierityf 
and  extend  the  memory  of  themfelves  to  future  ge- 
nerations by  their  writing,  deadi,  at  any  time,  muft 
approach  too  foon ;  as  it  muft  always  b^eak  oflTiKe 
thread  of  fome  ufeful  work.  ' ' 

Caius  Fankius  had  a  pre-ientiment  of  what4ias 
happened,  long  before  he  died.  He  dreamt  one  ni^t, 
that  he  lay  on  his  couch,  in  an  undrefs  fit  for  ftudy, 
with  a  defk,  as  ufual,  before  him:  Nero,  as  he 
imagined,  came  in ;  fat  upon  the  couch,  took  up  die 
firft  book,  which  Fannius  had  publiihed  concerning  I 
the  cruelties  of  Nero's  reign,  and  turned  it  0!y^ 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end :  He  did  the  fkiait 
with  tlie  fecond,  and  the  third  book,  and  then  vaii^ 
ilhed.  Fannius  was  much  terrified,  and  thus  inter- 
preted the  dream,  that  the  fame  abrupt  end  fhould 
happen  to  his  hiftorical  defign,  as  had  happened  to 
Nero's  reading  •,  and  fo  the  event  proved. 

This  makfes  me  refleft,  with  great  concern,  what 
an  infinite  deal  of  pains  and  labour  he  has  expended 
to  no  purpofe.  My  own  mortality,  my  owa  writii)^ 
occur  to  my  mind.  Nor  can  I  doubt  but  you  myft 
have  the  fame  alarms  for  your  unfinifhed  pieces.  Let 
us  endeavour  therefore,  whilft  life  permits,  that  as 
few  of  our  writings  as  poflible  may  be  found,  within 
the  power  of  death  to  demolilh.     Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Caius  Fannius  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  his  contem* 
poraries,  except  Pliny.  Yet  he  is  fpoken  of  fo  advantage- 
oufly  in  this  epiftic,  that  we  muft  regret  the  lofs  of  his  hif- 
tor/,  although  he  died  before  he  had  brought  it  to  perfec- 
tion. Upon  thcfe  occafions,  ivhen  it  is  evident,  that  for 
want  of  the  art  of  printing,  many  valuable  works  have  been- 
utterly  deftroyed,  we  naturally  wifli  that  typography  had 
been  known  in  the  earlicft  ages  of  the  world.  On  die  other 
hand,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  the  prefs  is  fometimes  applied 
to  an  ill  ufe,  and  is  made  the  channel,  through  .which 
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-ifid&oods'ahcl  IcurirUitieii  flow  in  too  violent  i  torrent  Yet^ 
however  injurious  the  unlimited  licence .  of  printing  may 
pio^  to  particular  perfdns,  the  liberty  itfelf  is  of  too  great 
benefit  to  thepublic  in  general,  either  to  be  aboliihedji  or 
feftiained.  The  dread  of  being  expofed  to  the  world  may 
ftrike  an  awe  irito  thofe  breafts,  that  are  hardened  and  ft^ 
trified  againft  all  unf^effiohs  of  confciende,  morality,  ot 
honour.  Aiid  I  am  apt  to  believe^  if  Seneca,  and  Buk- 
JiHus,  had  incuteated  into  Nero  the  didates  of  ihame^ 
and  the  terrors  of  in&my  and  reproach,  Caius  Fannius 
had  not .  on^  wapted  die  melancholy  materials,  of  which 
Kis  hiftory  w^  to  be  compofed,  but  a  deluge  oi  Roman 
t>lood  might  hav^been  faved ;  and  Nero,  Arom  the  motive 
ofiteu',  might  have  aded  confiflently  with  the  principles 
of  vuttie.  man  is  more  immediately  afhud  of  man,  mail 
of  God :  which  made  Si)-  l¥Bi  reply  to  hb  fnend,  whd 
reproached  him  for  tiddng  the  oadis^  <<  By  my  ^thj  I 
*^  would  rather  truft  God^rith.  my  foul  hereafter^  than  tht 
^^  king  with  my  eftate  at  prefent*'' 

Exitus  ocdfirum^  out  reUgaterum  M  Nerok£«  The  biA 
tory  muft  hav%.been  very  voluminous,  which  was  to  con-^ 
tain  an  account  ofa|l,  who  were  banifhed,  and  murderedi 
by  Nero.  But  it  leems  aftonlfhin^,  that  the  RofnahSj  who 
Were  jealous  of  tyrailny,  and  abfolute  doniinion,  in  the  • 
perfon  of  Julius  Cjbsar,  Ihould  fo  far  degenerate  from 
themfelves,  as  not  to  have  either  ienfe,  fpirit^  or  condu^ 
fufficient  to  ftop  the  many  ads  of  cruelty,  and  pppreifirai^ 
which  were  frequently,  if  not  confiantly  pra£lifed  by  Ti«» 
BERius,  CALiGtJLA,  ClaIxdius,  and^'NERCl.  Is  It  not 
^  melancholv  confideration  to  recolle£t,  that  the  godlike 

iULius  fell  oy  three  and  twenty  wounds  ;  and  the  infernal 
Fero  lived  to  Complains  ^*  he  had  neither  friend  Aor  {o€ 
«  to  kUl  him  V* 

EPISTLE    VL 

PlINV  /tf  APOLI-i  n  a  r  i$< 

/ 

I  Am  much  delighted  with  the  caref  aiwl  Snxiety  y6a 
have  expreflcd,  in  perfuading  me  not  to  pa&  the 
iummer,  as  I  intended^  in  Tn/catyj  merely  becaufe 
you  imagine  the  place  unhealthy^    The  fci-lhorc  of 
Vol,  L  D  d  ^ufcany 
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Tufca^  is  certainly  moift,  and  unwhoUbme.  Bitt 
my  landa  lie  at  a  diftance  from  the  ocean,  and  are 
placed  under  the  healthieft  of  our  mountains,  the 
>  Apennine  :  and  therefore,  that  you  may  lay  afide  all 
your  anxiety  for  me,  attend  to  the  temperature  of 
the  climate,  the  fituation  of  the  country,  an4  the 
fweetnefs  of  my  particular  dwelling.  I  fh^  ^ve 
.you  the  defcription  witli  no  lefs  pleafure,  than  you 
will  hear  it.    . 

The  air  in  the  winter  is  fharp,  and  frofly  r  inyr- 
tles,  olives,  and  fuch  plants,  as  reouire  a  conftant 
warmth,  will  not  grow  daere.  The  laurel  seneraliy 
thrives,  and  fometimes  produces  a  very  beaMtifiu 
green,  although  now  andr  then  it  is  killed,  hox  not 
more  frequently  than  with  us  at  Rome.  The.  heat 
in  fummer  is  very  moderate.  There  is  always  ibmd 
air  ftirring  abroad,  but  oftncr  ^ntle,  than  llormy. 
To  this  I  attribute  the  number  of  bur  old  inen.  Her? 
you  fee  the  grandfathers  and  great  grandfathers  of  thpfe, 
who  are  ^ow  young  men.  You  hear  old  ffories,  and 
the  fpeeches  of  our  anceftors.  So  that,  were  you  to 
come  hither,  you  would  think  yourfclf  in  another  age. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  extremely  beautiful : 
imagine  to  yourfelf  an  amphitheatre  of  immenfe  dr- 
.  cumference,  fuch  as  could  be  formed  only,  by  the 
hand  of  nature.  A  wide-extended  plain  is  lurround- 
ed  by  mountains,  whofe  fummits  are  covered  wiph 
tall  ancient  woods,  docked  with  game  for  all  kind 
of  hunting.  The  defcent  is  planted  with  underwoods^ 
among  which  are  frequently  little  riflngs,  of  a  rich 
and  deep  foil ;  where  a  ftone,  if  fought  for,  is  fcarce 
to  be  found  :  in  feftiUty,  they  yield  not  to  the  fineft 
vales,  and  produce  as  good  crops  of  corn,  although 
not  fo  early  in  the  year.  Below  thefe,  on  the  fide  of 
t}ie  mountain,  is  ^ .  continued  range  of  vineyards, 
.  that  extend  thetpfelves,  without  interruption,  far  and 
near ;  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  fort  of  border  of 
&rubs«    From,  thence  you  have  meadows,  and  open 
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tb^lds.  The  arable  grounds  require  large  oxen,  and 
the  fltx>ngeft  ploughs.  The  earth  is  fo  tough,  and 
rifes  in  fuch  large  c^ods^  when  it  is  firft  broken  up^ 
that  it  cannot  be  reduced,  till  it  has  been  ploughed 
nine  times.  '  The  meadows  glitter  with  flowers,  and 
produce  the  trefoil,  and  other  kinds  of  grafs,  always 
ibfc,  and  tender,  and  appearing  always  new  •,  for 
they  are  excellently  well  watp'cd,  with  never-failing 
fprings ;  yet  where  thefe  fprings  are  in  greateft  con- 
fluencej  they  make  no  marihes ;  the  declivity  of  the 
land  d^harging  into  the  Tiiir  all  the  water,  that  it 
does  not  drink  in. 

The  Tiber  runs  through  the  middle  of  our  lands ; 
is  navigable,  and  iupplies  the  city  from  hence  with 
all  kinds  of  grain,  but  only  in  winter,  and^ring; 
for  in  fummer  it  fhrinks  to  nothing,  leavii^  the  bar^ 
name  of  a  great  river'  to  almoft  an  empty  channel. 
In  autumn  it  rifes  to  its  ufual  height. 

You  would  be  much  delisted,  were  you  to  take  tf : 
pro^£i:  of  this  place  firom  a  neighbouring  Inountain, 
MS  you  could  fcarce  believe  you  yrert  looking  upon  a 
real  country,  but  a  landfkip  drawn  with  all  the  beau- 
ties imaginable  v  vnth  fo  charming  a  repfefentation, 
atid  fuch  a  variety  of-  ^eeable  objefts,  will  your 
eyes  be  regaled,  which  ever  way  they  turn. 

My  houfe,  although  built  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  has 
a.  view,  as  if  it  ftood  upon  the  brow  rf  it.  The  af- 
cent  is  fo  gradual,  and  eafy,  th^t  you  find  yourfelf 
on  the  top,  abnoft  before  you  perceive  yourfelf  af-* 
cending.  Behind  it,  but  at  a  diflance,  is  the  j4^>efh^ 
nine  mountain,  from  whence  it  is  refrefhed  with  con- 
tinual breczesy  be  the  weather  n6ver  fo  caln>,  or  ftill  j 
and  yet  they  are  not  too  ci^ting  or  immoderate,  but 
broken  and  weakened  by  the  very  diflance.  The  < 
largeft  part  of  the  houfe  lies  to  the  fouth,  and  en- 
joys the  fun  all  the  afternoon  ;  but  Ibmething  earlier 
in  the  winter,  than  iii  the  fummer.  In  die  front  of 
it  is  a  portico,  pretty  large,  and  of  a  proportionable 
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length ;  in  which  there  are  leveral  apartments  ;  aal 
the  court  is  laid  out  after  the  manner  of  the  aii*» 
dents. 

Before  the  portico  is  a  terrace  *,  adorned  ^th  vu^ 
rious  figures,  and  bounded  with  an  edging  of  hoau 
Below  this  is  a  gravel  walk ;  on  each  fide  of  whidi^ 
a  little  upon  the  defcent,  are  figures  of  ^ims  ani-* 
mals  cut  in  box.  Upon  a  level  plot  llandr  an  j^cofh 
ibus  \  fo  foft,  that  it  is  almofi:  liquids* .  Rdund  d^ 
Acambus  is  a  walk  bounded  by  a  tlofe  hed]^  of 
evergreens,  cut  into  variety,  of  fhapes:  on  the  other 
fide  is  a  ring%  for  taking  the  sur  on  hcMielsttds:,  in 
the  fiiape  of  the  ar^j,  which  gides  round  the  box* 
hcclKe^  that  is  cut  into  different  Ihapes  j  and  a  f^ 
of  ^arf  trees,  that  are  always  kejpt  iheai«d.  Hk 
whole  is  encompafled  with  a  wall,  lb  covered  widi 
box,  that  no  part  of  it  can  be  leen.  On  the  out^ 
fide  is  a  lawn,  as  beautiful  by  nature,  as  what  I  have 
been  deftribing  is  by  art«  Farther  on,  the  pxol{ 
is  terminated  by  meadows,  and  many  other  fiii 
and  little  coppices  of  wood.  From  the  extremity 
the  portico  projefts  a  large  dining-noom,  from  the 
doors  of  which  you  look  to  the  end  (rf  the  terrace ; 
and  from  the  windows  you  view  the  meadows,  and 
a  large  extent  of  the  country.  From  the  portico 
you  look  upon  the  fide  of  the  terrace,  and  that  part 
of  the  houle,  which  (lands  moft  forward ;  as  allp  upon 
the  wood,  and  the  tops  of  the  trees  in  the  adjoinii^ 
horfe-courfe  ^.  Almoft  oppofite  to  the  middle  of  the 
pcfftico  is  a  fummer-houle,  which  furrounds  a  finall 
court  (haded  by  four  plane-trees ;  in  the  midft  <rf 
which  a  marble  fountain  gcndy  plays  upon  the  roots 
of  tho(e  trees,  and  upon  the  grafs-plots  under  thero# 

*  Xystus.    See  the  obfervations  on  this  epKUe. 
^  See  the  obfervations. 

*  Gestatio.     See  the  obfervations. 

<*  Hypodromus.    The  place  for  breathing  and  exerdilng  the 
horfes.    See  the  obfervations. 

In 
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Ih  this  fummer-houfe  is  a  bed-chamber,  where  nei- 
ther light,  noiie,  nor  foand  can  enter ;  and  clofe  to 
it  a  fupper-room,  for  my  particular  friends.  Ano- 
ther portico  overlooks  tnis  litde  court,  and  enjoys 
all  the  fame  views  with  the  former.  There  is  another 
bed-chamber,  fhaded  and  adorned  by  the  verdure 
and  gloom  of  a  neighbouring  plane-tree  ;  the  outfide 
is  of  carved  work  in  marble,  as  high  as  the  balcony  •. 
Above  is  a  painting  of  trees,  and  birds  fitting  amidft 
the  branches,  equally  beautiful  with  the  marble;  at 
the  foot  of  which  is  a  fmall  fountain ;  from  whence 
the  water  running  through  feveral  little  pipes  into  a 
bajfon  makes  a  moft  agreeable  murmur.  In  the  cor- 
ner of  the  portico  is  a  very  fpacious  bed-chamber, 
facing  the  dining-room,  with  windows  both  to  the 
terrace,  and  to  the  meadows ;  and  before  it  a  piece 
of  water,  which  delights  at  once  our  ears,  and  eyes, 
being. near,  and  in  the  view  of  the  front  windows  5 
and  falling  from  a  conficJerable  height  into  a  marble 
ciftern,  where  it  breaks  and  foams.  This  bed-diam- 
her  is  very  warm  in  winter,,  the  fun,  during  that  fea- 
fon,  being  full  yponit.  Adjoining  to  it  is  a  ftove, 
whofe  warm  fleams,  when  the  weather  is  cloudy,  fiip- 
ply  the  heat '  of  the  fun  :  from  thence  you  pafe 
through  a  ch^arful  undrelTing  chamber  inta  the  <X)ld- 
bath  room,  which  is  darkened,  and  provided  with  a 
bathing  cUlern  of  a  convenient  fixe.  If  this  beiwt 
large  enough  to  fwim  in,  or  if  you  chule  a  warmer 
bath,  in  the  outward  court  there  is  a  bafon,  with  a 
well  adjoining  to  it,  from  whence  you  may  be  fup- 
plied  with  cold  water,  in  cafe  the  warmer  bath  fhould 
be  hotter  than  you  defire  it.  Adjoining  to  the  cold- 
bath  is  another  of  a  middle  temper,  and  more  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun,  but  not  fo  much  as  the  hot-bath, 
becaufe  that  is  built  farther  out :  you  have  three  ftair- 
cafes  to  go  ddwn  to  it  j  two  of  them  quite  open  to  the 

*  Podio  tenas.    S^e  the  ob&rv atioQs« 

Pdj  funi 
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fun ;  the  third  lefs  expofed,  although  full  as  liriiC 
Over  the  undreffing  room  is  a  tennis-court,  whkfi  is 
accx)mmodated  to  feveral  forts  of  cxerdfe,  by  means 
of  the  feveral  circles,  which  are  made  in  it.  Not  &r 
from  the  baths  is  a  ftair-cafe,  that  leads  into  a  dofe 
gallery,  at  the  entrance  of  which  are^  three  apart** 
xnents :  one  looks  into  the  little  court,  where  the 
four  plane-trees  are  s  another  into  the  meadow  ;  and 
the  third  has  a  view  of  feveral  vineyards  :  &  diA 
each  has  a  different  profpe£t,  and  looks  towards  a  dif« 
ferent  point  of  the  heavens.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
gallery  is  a  bed-chamber,  taken  out  of  the  gallery 
itfelf.  It  has  a  profpeft  of  the  horfe-courfe,  the  vinc^ 
yards,  and  thfrmountains.  To  this  Joins  a  bed-cham^ 
Dcr,  which  is  open  to  the  fun,  elpecially  in  winter. 
From  hence  another  apartment,  between  the  horfe- 
courfe  and  the  dwelling-houfe.  All  this  makes  tho 
front. 

On  the  fbuth  fide  is  a  clofc  gallery  of  a  confider- 
able  height  from  the  ground ;  from  whence  the  vine- 
yards appear  fo  near,  that  you  feem  almofl:  to  touch 
them.  In  the  middle  of  it  a  large  dining-room  rcr  I" 
ceives  a  very  wholefbm  air  from  thfe  vailies  of  the 
Apennine :  in  the  back  front,  from  the  largeft  win- 
dows, and  the  folding  doors,  you  have  a  view  of  the 
vineyards,  through  the  gallery.  On  that  fide  of 
the  dining-room,  which  has  no  windows,  is  a  private 
(lair-cafe,  which  we  make  ufe  of,  for  ferving  up  an 
entertainment,  when  I  fup  there  :  the  gallery  ends  in 
a  bed-chamber,  beautified  by  the  profpeft  both  of 
the  gallery  itfelf,  and  of  the  vineyards.. 

Underneath  is  another  gallery,  much  like  a  fub-. 
terraneous  pafl^e.  In  fummer  it  is  perfeftly  cool  -, 
fnd  having  fufficient  air  within  itfelf,  neither  wants, 
por  admits  any  from  without.  After  both  thefc  gal- 
leries, at  the  end  of  the  dinjng-room,j  is  an  open 
portico, ,  cool  in  the  forepart  of  the  day,  but  expofed 
to  the  fun  in  the  afternoon^    Through  this  yoU  go 

into 
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iiito  two  different  apartments,  one  of  which  contains 
four,  the  other  three  chambers ;  all  which  enjoy,  in 
their  turns,  both  the  fun-fhine  and  the  Ihade. 

This  difpofition  of  tlie  feveral  parts  of  the  houfe 
is  extremely  delightful  j  although  it  equals,  \n  no 
,  degree,  the  beauty  of  the  horfe-courfe,  which  is  a 
large  open  area,  prefenting  itfelf  intire,  at  one  view, 
to  the  eyes  of  the  beholder.  It  is  fet  round  with 
plane-trees,  which  are  covered  with  ivy  ;  and  as  their 
tops  flouriih  by  their  own  beauty,  fo,  towards  the 
bottom,  their  verdure  is  borrowed  from  the  ivy,  that 
runs  over  the  trunk  and  the  branches,  and  Ipreading 
itfelf  from  one  tree  to  another,  joins  them  together^ 
The*  vacancy  between  the  bodies  of  tjie  trees  is  filled 
up  with  box ;  which  is  again  furrouhded  by  a  lawrel 
hedge,  vying  in  Ihade  with  the  platans.**  This  ftrait 
boundary  of  the  horfe-courfe  changes  its  figure,  at 
the  end,  into  a  femi-cirde ;  which  is  fet  round,  and 
covered  with  cyprefs-trees,  compofing  a  thicker  and 
more  gloomy  made  than  the  former  hedge.  Thef 
ijiner  circles  (for  there  arc  many  of  them)  enjoy  th6 
cleareft  day.  They  are  ^filled  with  plenty  .of  rofes, 
and  relieve  you  from  the  chillincis  of  the  madCj  with' 
the  agreeable  warmth  of  the  fun. 

When  you  are  arrived  at  the  end  of  all  thefe  wind-; 
ing  alleys,  you  come  out  into  a  ftrait  walk ;  nay^  not 
into  one,  but  into  feveral ;  divided,  id  fdtrie  places, 
by  grafs-plots,  in  others,  by  box-trees,  cut  into  a 
thoufand  Ihapes  j    fome  of  whiiA  are  letters  form- 
ing my  name ;  and  others  the  narne  of  fny  gardiner. 
In  thefe  are  mixt,  alternately,  fmall  pyramids  and- 
apple-trees ;  and  now  and  then,  in  the  midft  of  a 
plot,  improved  with  all  imaginable  art,  you  meet^ 
on  a  fudden,  with  a  fpot  of  ground,  wild,  and  tin- 
cultivated,  as  if  tranfplanted  hither  on  purpofe.   The 
middle  ipace  is  adorned  on  both  fides  with  d#arf 
plane-if ees.     Beyond  thefe  again  is  an  Acanthus^  that 
w^ves  and  bencis.  imder  your  hand  i  and  then  agam^ 
^     -  D  d  4  varioua 
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various  figures»  and  various  names*  At^.tho'  uMisr 
end  is  a  couch  made  of  whi£c  marble,  over  wluch 
a  vine,  fupported  by  four  fmall  pillan  of  C^rjftim 
inarble,  forms  an  arbour*  From  the  couch  ievend 
pipes  ^ut  forth  water, .  as  if  forced  .out  by  the 
V^ei^t  of  thoie,  who  lye  down.  It  falls  firft:  into  a 
ftone  ciftern,  and  from  thence  into  a  mM>ltbafi>n,  and 
)s  fb  managed  by  pipes  under  ground,  that  it  ^keeps 
the  bafon  always  foU,  widuiut  ever  runni^  over. 
When  I  fup  here,  the  more  fubftantial  dimes  aic 
placed  upon  the  border  of  the  balbn,  whilft  the  4ef - 
ibr  float  in  the  water,  in  the  fhape  of  little  boats  and 
V  birds.  Over  againft  this  is  a  fountain,,  which  throws^ 
vp  water,  and  receives  it  back  again.  The  apertures,: 
that  fwallow  it,  and  return  it^  commimicate  widi 
each  other. 

Pppolite  to  the  marble  couch  Hands  a  bed-cham^^ 
1^,  which  gives  an  ornament  to  that  couch  equal  tor ' 
what  it  receives  from  it.  This  room  is  b^utificd 
with  marble ;  the  doors  proje£b,  and  are  furrounded: 
with  greens.  The  wijadows,  both  above  and  bdow,/ 
are  Ihaded  on  every  fide  with  the  fame. :  Withiix  riiis. 
chamber  is  a  little  clofet,  that  appears  to  belong  td 
another  room.  Here  is  a  bed,  and  windows  oa 
every  fide,  which  Ict^  in  but  a  gloomy  fort  of  a 
light,  being  obicured  by  the  ihade  of  a  mofi:  luxuti^ 
ant  vine,  which  afcends,  and  covers  the  whole  build- 
ing from  the  bottom  to  the  very  roof.  You  may  lie 
here  as  in  a  grove,  only  more  fecure^from  rain. 
Here  alfo  riles  a  fountain,  wluch  immediately  dif* 
appears.  In  many  pipces  of  the  walks,  and  alleys, 
are  marble  feats,  difpbied  at  convenient  diflances ; 
Vpon  which,  when  you  are  tired  with  walking,  you 
may  re(i  yourfelf  with  as  much  eafe  as  in  the  cham- 
ber. Near  thefe  leats  are  little  fountains.  In  every 
part  of  the  horfe-courfe  you  hear  the  murmur  of  wa- 
ter, conveyed  through  pipes  bv  the  hand  of  the  ar-? 
I^r,  vc^  fuch  a  npanner  as  oeft  p|eafed  hki  f^ncy. 

This 
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His  ferves  to  waler  my  greens,  ibmcfiihes  in  one 
part,  {bmedmes  in  another,  and  fometimes  in  all  parts 
at  once.    I  ^iould  have  ended  before  nowj  for  fear 
of  ieeniing  tedious,  had  I  not  been  detennined  thus 
to  walk  over  every  comer  with  you,  in  my  letter : 
nor  did  I  a^>reheiKl  you  would  be  tired  in  reading, 
what  would  not  dre  you: in  ieeing;  eipecially  as  you 
may  reft,  and,  by  laying  down  my  epifUe,  relieve 
yourielf  as  <^n  as  you  pleale.    Bendes,  I  was  will- 
ing to  indulge  myfelf  in  the  defcription  of  what  I 
love  5  for  I  ito  particularly  fond  of  places,  which  I 
have  eitha:^!^  out  ihylclf,  or  have  finifhed,  when 
begun  by  ethers.    In  a.word^  (for  why  Ihould  not  I 
vmbofbm  to  you  my  thoughts,   whether  right  or 
wrong  ?)  I  dSfifitpi  look  upon  it,  as  the  chief  duty  (^ 
3  writer,  to  kec^  a  clofe  eye  to  his  title,  and  often 
aik  himfelf  what  he  has  prbpofed  to  treat  g£%  well 
knowing, -wHis  he  confines  him^lf  to  hi^fubjeft,.  ^ 
capDOt  leimt^IdAg;  but  if  he  deviates  in,  .the  leaft, 
and  launches' 'out  into  any  foreign  matter,  1:^  muft 
appear  exceedingly  tedious.     You  fee   how.  many 
lines  are  employed  by  Hoi^R  ajul  Virqji^  tt^^ 
in  defcribing  th6  armsof  JEneas,  tibe  othq:  ofi  Achu*-  . 
i,zs  ;  yet  neither  of  thcfe  jxiets  are  tcK)  "prodjbir,  .b^r 
caufe  each  fulfils  his  original  intention.  '  You.  fee  in; ^ 
what  manncr-ARATus  •  has  fearched  (H|t  vaiidlnunvr : 
bered  the  fmalleflftars ;  yet  hepitferyes  himfett"fi^^ 
the  character  of  tbo  voluiriinous  :'i|j  author^  for  hp  : 
never  ramUti,  but  keeps  dofe  to  Kis  work.    In  Uk^  \ 
manner,   (to  cornpare  rniallrtMngs  with  great)  whilft; 
I  was  endeavouring  to  pladSrtifefbre;  your  eyes  a  com-  : 
pleat  defcriptioti  of  my  feat,  if  I  have  never  deviated  ' 
from  the  futgeft,  nor  related  what  was  foj«eign  ta  nay.  -, 

*  Aratus  was  DDt  only  an  ^ftrplbger,  but  a  ppet^    He  wa^^  . 
born  in  Ciliciof  and  fioarifiied  about  the  beginning'of  tlie  i24tH    *; 
olympiad.    Jci\s  Greek  verfes  are  tmoilatcd  t^Tuiixt  ih  thefe-  . 
cpnd  book,  He  natura  Deorum,    The  jtrai^ion  is  the  «ldrk;  W  ^ 
tjie  author  iumfelf  obfenresj  of  ^  very  young  man. 

purpofe. 
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purpofe,  it  is  not  the  deicripdon  of  my  houfe,  biit 

my  honie  itfelf,  that  is  large. 

But  to  return  where  I  begun,  left  I  fhbuld  be  jiiftly 
condemned  by  my  own  law,  if  I  continue  lonset  iit 
this  digreffion  j  you  now  fee  the  rcafons,  why  T  pre- 
ier  my  feat  in  Tufcawf  to  thole  I  have  at  Tufcmum^ 
^ibur^  and  Prdtnefte ;  for,  beftdes  what  I  have  already 
told  you,  the  repofe  I  enjoy  here  is  mom  quiet^ 
and  undifturbed,  than  any  where  elie*  Noiutndions 
to  the  bar ;  no  clients  at  my  gate ;  all  is  calm  and 
ftill ;  which  added  to  the  healthinefs  of  th6  place,  tilie 
clearnels  of  the  Iky,  and  the  foftnefs  of  the  ^, 
makes  me  enjoy  the  greateft  vigour,  both  of  body 
and  mind.  The  one  is  kept  in  cxerciie  by  huntings 
the  other  by  ftudy.  Belides,  my  fiunily  are  never  iii 
better  health  than  here.  To  this  very  day  (in  a  lucky 
moment  be  it  fooken)  I  have  not  loft  one  of  all  die 
retinue  I  brought  with  me.  May  the  Gods  continue 
this  happinefs  to  me,  and  this  glory  to  the  place  itfelf. 
Adieu, 

OBSERVATIONS. 

A  more  enamoured  defcription  cannot  be  given  of  a  place, 
than  we  find  of  Pliny's  Tufcan  villa  in  this  epiftlc*  Here 
^gain,  zs  at  Laurentinum,  tne  lover  dwells  upon  the  charms 
of  his  miftrefs  ;  he  views  in  rapture  every  feature,  and  ieems 
uneafy,  left  (he  fliould  not  appear  equally  amiable  to  others, 
a^  to  himfelf.  That  ftate  of  love  muft  certainly  be  happy, 
where  jealoufy  can  find  no  intrufion. 

Morlfieur  Fhlibien,  in  his  remarks  upon  Pl in V*s  two 
country  houfes,  obferves,  that  the  Tufcan  villa  was  preferred 
by  our  author  to  Laurentlnum  ;  not  only  becaufe  the  former 
was  a  larger,  and  more  fpacious  houfe  than  the  latter,  but 
becaufe  he  had  a  noble  eftate  there,  and  little  or  none  it 
Lanrentinum.  To  this  another  reafon  may  plaufibly  be  fub- 
joined  j  the  retirement  in  Tufcany  was  greater  than  at  Lau- 
rentlnum, Pliny,  indeed,  complains,  in  the  fifteenth  c- 
piftle  of.  the  ninth  book,  that  even  in  Tufcany  his  ftudies 
^ere  frequently   interrupted   by  petitionSji  and  complaints^ 

from 
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from  hb  tenants.  It  is  certain,  to  a  ftudious,  and  a  deli*^ 
cate  mind,  no  retirement  can  be  too  private ;  no  folitude  too 
obfcure :  and  therefore  the  greater  the  diftance  from  the  me^ 
tropolis,  the  more  compleiat  will  be  the  fcene  of  tranquility* 

The  place,  where  Pliny's  houfe  ftood,  is  pointed  out  to 
us  in  a  map  of  the  ancient  Tufcany^  by  Ortelius  *,  who 
fixes  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiferrmm  Tiberinum^  clofc 
to  the  Tiber^  Plihy  mentions  that  river,  as  running  through 
the  middle  of  his  eftate ;  but  gives  us  not  the  lealt  hint  to 
imagine,  that  either  his  houie,  or  his  garden,  had  a  view  of 
the  Tiber ;  which  one  or  the  other  muft  bave  had,  accord** 
ing  to  Ortelius  \  So  ornamental  a  circumfiance,  if 
true,  would  fcarce  have  been  omitted  bv  Pliny  ^  but  the 
geographical  iituation,  and  the  various  plans  of  the  Tufcatt 
villa  are,  like  thofe  of  Laurentinum^  the  worics  of  imagina'- 
^n.  Time  has  deftroyed  all  remains  of  both  theie  houTes  ; 
and,  tQ  fpeak  ingenuoufly,  it  is  impoffible  to  rebuild  them 
exa^y,  even  upon  paper,  by  any  materials^  that  can  be 
found  in  either  of  the  epiftles.  The  author  is  £>  hurried 
^way  by  the  bftentatious  pleafure  of  having  two  fuch  houfes^ 
that  he  has  left  the  dimenfions  of  each  apartment  to  be  fuj^ 
plied  by  modern  architeds. 

It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  with  how  great  attention  the 
Jiomans  ftudied  to  let  in  the  fun  in  winter,  and  to  defend 
themfelves  from  the  violent  heat  of  it  in  fummer.  The 
latter  is  as  neceflary  a  precaution  in  the  Italian  climates,  as 
the  contrary  is  requifite  in  our  northern  territories, 

J  tergo  Aperminunu  The  Jpennine^  although  i  fpoken  of 
as  a  fingjie  hill,  fignifies  ^t  chain  of  mountains,  which 
iye  between  the  Tyrrlanej  zaiiiac  Adriatic  Sea  %  and  divide 
0ie  feventh  from  die  eighdi  region  of  Italy  K  At  the  en-* 
irante  of  Tufcany  they  are  particulariy  high ;  and  the  high^ 

^  See  the  colledllon  of  maps  publifhed  by  Hornius,  map  42. 

^  Abrai|am  Ortelius  was  a  native  of  jint*werp*  He  wat 
perfedUy  well  ikilled  in  mathensatics  and  geography.  He  died- 
anno  i59$9  in  the  feventy  firfl  year  of  his  age. 

9  Mons  inter  geminas  metBusfe  forrigit  undas 

In/emi  fuperique  maris, 

LvcAN.  Pharf.  lib.  2.  n.  399« 

^  Italy  was  divided  into  eleven  regions,  or  provinces,  by  Au- 
gustus. * 
C    '  of 
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of  the  vhole  group  has  given,  one  genera!  deaofloinstioit  to 
all  the  reft  *•  The  defcription  of  the  Jpemdm^  by  Luc  an, 
is  poetical  and  inftnidive  ^  ■        . 

.  Ante  periicum  xjftus^  condfus  in  phrimas  AidiSm  The 
dcjftus  in  thb  epiftle,  ami  in  the  defcription  of  JLaurMtuinum^ 
anfwers  neareft  to  theidieawehaveof  a  terrace,  upon  which 
trees  were  planted,  cut  into  ieveral  fhapes,  aocoidi w  to  the 
fi&ion  of  thofe  times.  The  difference  between  uie  x][fth 
sttid  .the  ^a^  has  been  elfewhere  explained  ^.  ^  They  went 
places  fof  public  wreftlers ;  but  the  xjftus^  in  a  private  gar- 
<len,  feeihs  fo  correfpondent  to  a  terrace,  that  it  will  (ounce ' 
bear  any  other  iignificadpn.  '^  Before  the  porch  of  my 
'^*  houfe,''  fays  Pliny,  ^'  is  a  terrace,  edged  with  box; 
M  upon  it « are  trees,  formed  into  a  variety  of  different 
«*  fieurea/* 

Maritkm  in  planQ  mollis j  et,  pine  dixerim^  4iquidks,     Tlie 
mcmubus  is  mentioned  twice  in  this  epiftfe ;  each  time,  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  fhews  it  to  have  beenj*  whether  tree  or 
I^ant,  a  very  curious  vegetable.    In  thia  place,  t{  evidently 
appeaj;s  to  have  been  a  tree,  becaufe  fituated'^by  itfelf^  ambit 
hmc:j(mtulati0^  ^^  with  a  walk  round  it.**    fn  another  port 
of  tjiis  epiftir,  Pliny  fays,  peft  ba  acanthus  i  the  wchiI  has 
isr  ^lativp  to  iplane-trees,  fppken  of  in  the  preceding  fentence. 
So-  tha^  the  conilru£tion  may  run  thus  :  <'  After  the  group 
*^  :of'pIane*trees,  we  come  to  a  fmgle  tree,  the  acanthus/* 
Dr.  PococRE,  in  his  defcription  of  the  eaft  S  ^es  us  a 
tbmarkable  account  of  the  acanthus:  ^^  fettins  out,'*  fays 
he,/^  bom  Grand  Cair^^  to  Jiimin  in  a  fmall  hired  boat, 
^*  I  was  fhewn  on  the  height,  which  is  to  the  fouth  of  the 
<^  naiTOw  e^ftem  pbin*  a  ruined  tower,  which  they  call  the 
'^^  tower  of  king  An  tar*    Before  we  came  to  this  place^ 
^*^wehftd..OsMAN  to  the  weft.    About  this  place  poffibly 
*'  might  be  Acanthus^  where  Strabo  feems  to  (ay,  there 
^*' was  a  temple  of  Osiris,  and  a  wood  of  Ihebaic  acantha^ 
•*  which  produced  gums.     This  probably  was  acacia^  the 
^  Thebaic  acantba  or  bufh :  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
*^  the  city  itfelf  had  its  name  from  this  wood.    This  tree  is 
**  very  conimon  in  Mgypt^  under  the  name  cS  founts  and 

*  Each  mountain  has  a  particular  name,  as,  //  monte  fan  An- 
tenio :  li  monte  fan  Todoro :  II  monte  acuto^  &c.  &c. 

k  From  the  396th  to  the  449th  line  of  the  PharfaBai  bopk  2d. 
^  In  the  eflav  on  the  life  of  Plinv. 
'  Book  2.  chap.  |.  p.  69.  vol.  u 

w  ia 
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«<.!&  the  fiune  i9is  die  acacia,  C2l\eicyale  in  Aratia Pitfita^ 
<'  which,  -I  am  infionned,  prodtt<;es  the  gum  Mgyptian^  or 

The  DoAor,  -in  hi$  account  of  the  trees  of  Mgypt  %  fiu** 
ther  tells  U89.  diat  tlwre  is  ^  a  tree  called  y^/,  which 
*^  feems  to  be  a  fpecies  of  the  acacia :  it  bears  a  ibrt  of  kej^ 
^^  or  pod,  which  Axy  ufe  hi  tanning  their  leather  iiiflead 
*^  of;  bark:.  There  is  another  (brt  of  it  in  their  gardens 
^  called  fetmbi  it  feems  to  be  the  acacia  of  /^A,  called 
*^  ^tfz/Vi^  Ir^  the  Italians  :  it  is  efteeftied,  becaufe  of  a  iWeet 
^^  yellow  ^  flower  it  bears ;  but  the  roots  of  it  opened, 
<^  and  hruUed,  fend  forth  fuch  ai  difagreeable  finell,  that  it 
*^  infe£b/di€  aiir  for  a  confiderable  diftance.-  And,  in 
ahotfier  p£lde,  the  (kme  author  informs  us  %  tim  among; 
the  trees  of  Arabia  Petraa  is  ''  the  acacia^  which  the  ^^ix 
*^  here.catt  cymay  and  I  believe,  (ays  he,  is  the  famb,  that 
<<  is  csSltA  Jigii  vi^gypt  I  it  is  certain,  that  they  coH^ 
**  the  gum  acactSbom  it." 

I  have  been  moi&  particular  in  iny  quotations  from  Dr. 
PococKi,  thatTmi^t  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  epithets 
df  moUis  and  tiquiius  to  the  JEgyptian  tree,  which,  tteDckv 
tor  fays,  was  called  fiwii.  in  M^pt ;  in  /te Ar,  gMeb  i  tad 
in  ^r^^tf  Pitraa^  cj^ :  diis,  m  all  probaoilky,  was  Jhe 
acanthus  of  Pliny.  The  epithet  m^iiSri  feems  iimit^le  to ; 
the  nature  dF  the  wop4>  wnch  is  generally  firft  ih  trees,, 
that  produce  turpentine  and  glun :  the  epioielf  tfnJks 
fers  to  dhe  juice^  that  oozes  throng  thepoifte' w  itf 
and  is  pnd^Ufmdsa^  almoft  tranfparent.  In^the  6di^r  part' 
of  this  epiflle.  V  ^'^^l^  acanthus  it  nientioned,  dl^^etmiets 
are  different:  PbJI  ias^  acanthus  hike  indi  iuMctisjfiJIb^ui^s^ ' 
Thele  feem  to  exprefs,  in  many  refpeds,  the  tiink  qualities' 
with  the  preceding  epithets  3  thciy  ahfwer  to  the  delo^ption 
9i  iiic  acanthus  hyViRGih. 

*  Book  4.  chap.  8.  p.  205. 
^  This  is  exa£Uy  cbrrefpondent  with  the  defcripttoii  in  ViitciL.  ' 

-ffin.  I.  3^.653.  '■■■'■   :    '  >' 

Et  circumtexium  croce9  %'elamen  acantho, . 

«  Book  3.  chap.  3,  p.  154.  .,•    T.!/^..'*    .  ^ 

*  F.  350.  edioo  Longolu. 
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Et  moUi  circum  ejl  anjas  ampUxm  acanthi  *• 

**  and  bound 
^  With  Toft  Acanthus  either  handle  round/* 


*  And  again, 

Autjlexi  tacnijftm  vimen  acanthi  ^. 

**  Or  left  unfungAcanthus  flexile  t^^** 

The  elder  Pliny,  in  his  Naturaf  Htftoiy,  calls  the  aam; 
ihusy  to^aria  %  a  vegetable,  that  is  proper  to  'be  formed 
into  ihape;  which  correfponds  with  the  ftexus^  zxii  Jkxwfpa 
cf  Virgil,  and  of  Pliny.  The  word  lArwis,  ibims  re* 
ferable  to  the  fmoothnefs  of  tfte^tree,  ^'7hi«h.appeared«1rcn; 
the  leaves  yielding  to  the  hand,  like  feath^^  ioni  fi£dbig 
all  together  in  one  continued  fmootji  (hr^u^,  a^ltb^iy  i^ght 
accidentally  be  -put  in  motion,  badhKwds-  ancf^lfbrwards, 
Xbinc  ifide]  by  the  wind,  or  by  any  other  cauie.  Mr,  Mar- 
TTN  \  in  his  Englijh  notes  upon  Virgil's  Georgics,  gives 
the  defcription  of  this  tree  from  Theophrastus:  but  it  is 
there  faid  to  be  full  of  pricklei^  except  in  the  trunk  ;  a  cir- 
cumftance,  by  no  means  anfwerable  to  the.  defcription  of  thp 
acanthus ^  in  this  cpiffle ;  and  therefore  it  may  reafonably  be 
fiippofed  to  be  another  (brt  of  the  acanthus  \  for,  it  is  cer- 
tain, there  were  different  kinds  of  this  vegetable  \  and  the 
fofter  fpecies  may,  without  too  great  a  latitude  of  guefling, 
h^  deemed  the  Italian  gaziehy  which  bears  ydTow  round 
flowers,  like  thofe  of  a  very  common  plant  in  our  gardens, 
called  double  fneeze-wort*  Such  a  tree  muft  have  been  fuf- 
fkiently  beautiful,  2ndfmiling  %  to  be  placed  in  a  particular 

■Eclog.  3.  ^^.45.  ^Georgic.4.  3^.  123. 

-^  Plinii  hiil.  natural.  1.  22.  cap.  22.  he  fays,  there  were  two 
forts  of  it,  aculeatum  fcf  crifpum^  alter  urn  U've^  &c.  The  kind, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  in  this  epiille,  feems  to  be  of  the  fort  called 
Ufue,  ta 

*  Georg.  lin..  2.  jr.  119.    Mr.  Martyn  defcribes  the  plants 

andfhrub  osMeS  acanthus ^  in  his  notes  on  Georgic.  lib*  4.  ^.  1^3. 

*  •  .  • 

•  Mixtaque  ridenti  cohcajia  fundet  acaniho, 

ViRG.  Eel.  4.  jr.  20. 
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fpot  of  ground,  alone,  and  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft,  as 
one  of  die  curious  exotics  in  Pliny's  garden. 

Geftatio  in  tnodum  circi.  It  is  evident,  that  the  geJtaUo\  in 
all  authors,  fignifies  a  place  appropriated  for  exercife  in  a 
vehicle,  or  on  hosfebsTbk.  The  geftatio^  mentioned  in  this 
letter,  was  not,  we  find,  entirely  round  ;  it  was  in  modum 
eirdy  *«  in  ^e  form  of  fte  eircus^**  oblong.  But  Ac  feventh 
cpiftle  of  tne  ninth  book  will  afford  another  occafion  of 
fpeaking  of  the  geftatio^  and  therefore  no  farther  dilTerta- 
tion  need  be  made  upon  it  h^e. 

Hac  adjacentis  hippodroml  nemus.  The  bippcdromus^  from 
the  derivation  of  the  word,  fignifies  a  place  intirely  adapted  • 
to  the  exercife  of  horfes.  In  this,  as  in  th^  preceding  in- 
ftances,  the  grandeiu:  and  magnificence  of  Pliny's  feat  in 
Tufcany  mdft  evidently  appear..  It  feems,  like  the  mind  of 
the  mafter,  to  haVe  been  nobly  appropriated  to  the  pleafure, 
repofe,  ^and  amufement  of 'all  his  friends. 

Eft^  aliuik  cuticulum^  marmort  excultum  p^dia  tenus^: 
<<  Tbero  is'ano^er  chamber  built  widi  marble  to  the  beiglit 
<<  of  the  balcohy.**  «The  podium  wa^  a  balcony  *,  a  pro- 
je^ui^  fupport^d  by  pillars,  pr  coAfolea,  and  encompalled 
by  a  baluftrade.  The  bed-chamber,  here  mentioned,  mu^ 
have  been  particularly  de}ightful  and  elegant,  d»th/sf  odium 
was  aly^ys  fiippofed  to  command  a  fine  ptofped ;  ^d  the 
richnefe  k  expstfhi  by  the  marble  with  which  if^was  a-> 
domed.  . 

.  In  catpiu  Jiihadivm  candido  vmrmorM  vit0>pr$Ugiturf,  vilm 
fuftt^r  columUa  Carxfiiafuiffin^  >  '^  The  co^oh  i^&Hi  m^tj/a^ 
*'  of  white  marble  is  covere4  by  a  vU>e^  wl^ch  twifts  round 
^^  foujf  coliunns  of  Caiyftian  m5U:bl^."  This  feems  to  havQ 
been  the  qdoft  beautiful,  and  the  moft  exoenfive  fummer^ 
houfe  in  Pliny's  garden.  The  coiich  [JHbadiuni\  was  per- 
haps of  Parian -waakAoy  which  was  perfeftly  white,  and  of. 
which  the  Grecians  formed  their  finefl  ftatues :  the  cohinins. 
were  of  another  curious  kind  of  marble,  in  high  eftinvi^ 
tipa  among*  the  Romans j  brought  from  Cary/lus  ^^  a  town  of 

*  in  a  commentary  upon  Vitruvius  there  is  a  quotadon  firovt 
Barbarus  (Hermolaus  Barbarvs,  grandfon  of  the  famous 
Francis  Barbarus)  giving  an  explanation  of  x,)ke  fodiuPL,  whicil 
is  mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  Hb.  3.  cap.  ).  I^idt  ttxicoft  Vitilv* 
viANUM  a  Barnaldino  Baldo. 

''VidePLiN.  Nat.Hift.  lib.  sfiu-oip.  6.-       .  ^  . 

Eubcea^ 
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£«Km  %  one  of  die  largeft  Ubndft  in  die  J?|«M  fint  n  Jk^ 
there  are  feveral  oniaiiirmtittal  partt  of  the  gvden^  ivfaidi 
ihew  a  diiiimiiti?e»  radier  than  a  juft  taAe  §  Ibcfa  aa  Ettte 
ibuntainsy  and  diflies  floatiiie  in  the  Ihape  of  boata  and 
birds :  and  the  whofe,  Mnonffk  in  manjr  plaoea  felendid  ani 
greatt  ieema  injfmor  to  our  chief  feala  in  B9mtmd^  vriudi 
are  fcaice  equalled^  and,  I  bdieve,  not  oiiMoiie  in  aoj 
parts  of  die  known  worid* 

«  Ne^rofmtf  now  foljeft  to  the  fcrl#. 
^  The  JrcbifiUi: 
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is  eiddent  the  republic  can  nddier  be  inlHnupcl 
eir,  nor  take  any  tfaii^  by  way  of  kg^icjr :  but 
ja^NiNus,  ifriio  lot  us  his  hdiSt  ga:ve  a  fourdi 
to  our  conunonwealtii  ^ :  aftei  wards,  tnftnd  of 
iirth  part,  he  bequeathed  four  hundred  thou* 
lefterces  \    If  you  confidcr  the  law,  diis  l^aqr 


«'«  >^    •'«  « 


firm  and  vaUd.  But  the  will  of  the  decea&d 
what  I  am  going  to  iky  itdll  not  be  very  accepdihie  to 
the  lawyers)  is  of  greater  authority  with  me,  than  ^ 
law  ;  cijpecially  in  re^eA  of  what  was  defigned  to 
go  to  our  common  country.  Shall  I,  out  of  this 
adventitious  encreafe  of  my  fortune,  refule  our  re* 
public  four  hundred  thouiand  feilcrces,  which  is  but 
a  little  more  than  the  third  jpart  ^  of  what  I  beftowed 
on  her  by  a  free  ^ft  ?  I  know  you  will  not  differ 

*  Comuin.  / 

^  ^adringent,  millium :  Four  hundred  thouiand        /.       x.     J, 
ttReroeSf  equal  to  3229     3     4 

c  Seftertium  uudefiis :  Eleven  hundred  thouiand 
fefterces.  equal  to  8880     4    a 

Pliny's  donation  was  8880  /•  one  third  of  which  is  2960  /. 

The  legacy  of  Saturninvs  to  Comvm  was  3229/.  which 
is  269  /.  more  than  a  third  part  of  Plin  y*s  gift. 

from 
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from  m^in  opinion,  fine*  y9^  5^vc  that  love  for  our 
poimtry,  whidi  tlic  beft  of  ptizqhs  ought  to  have. 

I  would  have  you  therefor^,  at  the  next  meeting 
iDf  the  Decuridnes,  ioforn^thsm  what  the  law  is ;  but 
bridSy  and  modefUy :  tbtn  add^  that  we  offer  them 
the  four  hundred  thoufand  feilerces,  as  Satvrnimus 
commanded.  Let  it  be  called  his  ^ift,  Im  liberality^ 
and  only  our  obedience. 

I  have  avoided  writing  in  a  public  manner  upon 
this  affair  5  firft,  bccaufe  I  well  know,  from  the  inti- 
macy of  our  friendfhip,  and  the  greatnefs  of  your 
prudence,  you  would  be  both  obliged,  and  enabled 
to  difcharge  my  part  and  your  own.  Then  ^ain, 
becaufe  I  was  apprehenfive,  that  I  might  not  preferve^ 
in  a  letter,  that  moderation,  which  you  could  more 
cafily  maintaiit  in  a  foeech.  For  the  countenance^ 
gefture,  and  voice  itfeff,  ferVe  to  fix  the  meaning  of 
alpeech:  aletter^  deprived  -  of  all  thefe  advdnta^s* 
lies  cix^led  to  die  maligmty  of  interpreters/ FareweU* 

.  o  B.s  E  krAr t O  N  S. 

^  ■■I  •        .      *_  m^,  •  ■      f'"-    '^t  , 

■;  .■.-        -        - "  •'.''■. 

This  epiftle^was.  ocqafiopecl  bv  ^.^i^Te  in  j4iie  wiU  pf  Sat 
TUf  NiNUs,^ .  vrh<)  hd^  l[>e<jue^tliied  Jp.  the  nyublip  of  Oxo'Coy 
fhefifians  a  foirth.part  of  hii  forttirie :  but  afterwards,  in  lieu 
thereof,  he  Sevifcfd  th.em  four  !iitn3red  thoufinfl.  feftecces^ 
and  had  Tikcwifc  appointed  PtiNY  and  CAtvisius,  to 
whom  the  epiftie  is  addreiled,.  his  coheirs. 

We  learn. here,  from  our  author's  own' aflcrtion,  that 
municipal  commonwealths^  (uch  as.  Comum^  could  not  re« 
celve  legacies,  or  become  hetrs.  The  reafon  of  that  law 
is  not  mentioned  in  this  epiftle;  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  law  by  what  JustiniaK  fays,  in  his  »  Inftitutes^ 
difcourfmg  of  thofe,  who  are  capable  of  receiving  legacies, 
Legari  autem  Hits  J$}um  foUjij  cum  quibus  teftamenti  faStio 
eft :  "  Such  perfons  only  can  receive  a  legacy,  who  have^ 
**  by  law,  a  right  in  thepafelves  to  make  a  will/  A  repub-* 
lie,  or  any  body  corporate,  cannot  make  a  will,  becaufe  it 

a  J)t  Leiatis,  lib  2.  tit.  20. 
YoL.L  Ee  never 
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never  dies ;  and  it  is  an  eftablilhed  maxim,  quod  nan  fotijl 
tjfe  tiftanuntim  vtvintis  :  nor  can  a  rqpublic  be  made  heury 
^caufe  it  is  a  flu£buating  body. 

TTie  governors  of  it  are  alternate  and  uncertsun.     Tbe 
benefit  therefore  arifing  to  the  Comenjians^  from  the  vrill  of  Sa- 
tOrninus,  feemstohave  been  fruftrated,  by  the  gift  be- 
ing devifed  to  the  commonwealth  in  general,    and  not  to 
any  particular  uTe,  or  purpofe.    But  whatever  legal  flaws, 
or  impediments,  might  have  hindered  the  people  of  Omam 
from  enjoving  a  bequeft,  certainly  defigned  and  allotted  to 
them  by  dATURNiNUS,  they  had  the  happinefs  of  finding 
Pliny  fuperior  to  all  fuch  forms  and  fubterfuges.     In  feve- 
tal  preceding  letters  we  have  feen  how  joyfullv,  and  how 
minutely  he  fulfilled,  and  perfeAed  the  unfinifned  defigns, 
and  dymg  wifhes  of  his  deceafed  friends :  but  in  this  in- 
ftance,  there  is  a  particular  noblenefs  in  the  manner  of  con- 
veying the  legacy  to  the  republic,  that  even  i^r  outlhines 
the  bright  anions,  which,  in  former  epifUes,  have  excited 
our  admiration  and  applaufe.     lUius  hoc  munus  ;  illius  Hie* 
raUtas :   n§ftrum  tantum  obfequium  vocetur :    ^'  Let    it  be 
^  thought,  fays  he,  that  I  have  only  a£ted  in  this   afBur 
*'  as  an  executor,  according  to  my  duty,  and  in  obedience 
•*  to  an  indifputable  will :  let  Saturninus  have  the  ho- 
nour of  the  donation  :   let  it  be  looked  upon  "as  his  gift, 
as  his  liberality ;  and  let  us  not  eclipfe  the  leafl;  fpark  dl 
his  glory :  his  was  the  intention  j  be  his  the  renown." 
It  is  impoffible  to  read  fuch  exalted,  and  fuch  uncommon 
fentiments,  without  being  warmed  into  an  entire  afFe^on 
(ox  the  author ;  fmce,  in  this  epiftle,  his  virtue  appears  emi- 
nently triumphant  over  one  of  the  mightiefl  human  paffions, 
love  of  fame. 


EPISTLE     VIIL 
Pliny  to  Capito. 

« 

YO  U  would  perfuade  me  to  write  a  hiftory ;  nor 
are  you  lingular  in  the  advice.  Many  oif  my 
friends  have  often  given  me  the  fame  counfel,  and  I 
am  willing  to  follow  it  -,  not  becaufe  I  have  confidence 
in  my  doing  it  well,  (for  that  would  be  the  height  of 

prefumption. 


cc 
cc 
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prefumption^  unlcfs  I  had  tried)  but  bdcaufe  nothing 
to  me  appears  more  eligible,  than  to  condud:  thofe 
towards  the  realms  of  eternity,  who  ought  never  to 
die  i  and,  at  once,  to  extend  the  charafters  of  others^ 
joined  together  with  our  own.  For  my  part,  nothing, 
to  me,  feems  of  equal  confequence  with  the  love  and 
ardenqr  I  bear  to  a  lading  reputation^  It  is  a  molt 
worthy  follicitude  j  elpecially  when  a  man  is  not  con-* 
fcidus  to  himfelf  of  any  crime,  that  may  make  him 
ftand  in  awe  of  being  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  My 
thoughts  therefore  are  employed  night  and  day, 

"  By  what  right  means  to  raife  my  groveling  name, 


•   I  •  i 


(fo*far  is  fufficicnt  for  my  ambition  :  what  follows  i^ 
beyond  it) 

*'  And  rife  by  general  voice  to  endlcfs  fame  •* 
"  Yet  oh  M" 

But  I  am  fatisfied,  fince  hiftory  alone  promifes  almofl- 
all  I  defire.  ^  Orations  and  poetry  are  not  extremely 
agreeable,  unlefs  there  is  an  infinite  deal  of  eloquence 
contained  in  them.  Hiftory,  in  whatever  manner  it 
is  written,  iriuft  pleafe.  For  men  are  naturally  cu- 
rious ;  and  are  fo  eafily  captivated  by  any  new  ac« 
quifition  in  the  knowledge  of  fads,  that  they  are  even 
led  away  by  little  tales  and  Itories.  But  a  domeftie 
example  impels  me  to  this  kind  of  ftudy.  My  un-^ 
cle,  who  was  my  father  too  by  adoption^  was  an 
hiftorian  of  moft  religious  exadtnefs.  And  all  wife 
men  agree,  that  it  is  beft  to  tread  in  the  footfteps  of 
our  anceftors,  if  they  have  gone  before  us  in  si 
riffht  path.  Why  therefore  am  I  daggered  ?  Becaufe 
I  have  l>eretofore  pleaded  many  great,  and  confider-* 

a  Dryden  Gcorgic.  3.  1.8.  and  9.  \ 

'   ^  The  verfe  in  Virgil^  here  alluded  to,  is  in  the  ^tJh  iEneid* 
1.  195.  ^anquamO! 

L.,.  E  e  2  able 
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able  cauies.  I  intend  to  peruie  thefe  2gai|i,  (ajthou^ 
indeed  I  do  not  build  much  upon  them)  left  by  not 
giving  them  the  laft  pplilh,  what  has  heretofore  coft 
fne  fo  much  pains,  may  perilli  with  me.  For^  if 
you  have  a  view  to  po&erity,  whatever  i^  not  abfbr 
lutely  fini&ed,  may  be  looked  upon  as  not  begun. 
You  will  tell  me,  I  may  review  my  pleadings,  and 
compofe  my  hiftory  at  the  iam^  time.  1  wifh  I  ^uld  I 
but  each  is  fo  mighty  an  undertaking,  that  it  will  be 
abundantly  fu^dent  to  bring  either '  to  perfe6bion.  I 
was  n^ieteen  years  old  when  I  firft  b^an  to  plead  i 
and  now,  at  laft,  I  begin  to  fee,  and  even  yet  only, 
{ts  it  yfere,  though  a  ck)ud  of  darknefi,  \a  what 
manner  an  orator  oudit  to  excel.  Shall  then  a  frefh 
burden  be  added  to  tnis  undertaking?  It  is  true,  aa 
oration  and  an  hiftory  have  many  things  in  (x^nunon ; 
but  there  is  ftill  great  vai-iety  in  thofe  thin^,  which 
feem  common  to  each.  The  firft  is  full  of  narration, 
fo  is  the  fecond ;  but  in  a  different  manner.  The 
humbleft,  the  meaneft,  and  the  mpft  trite  fubjedb 
are  adapted  to  the  one  -,  whilft,  in  the  other,  all  that 
.  is  extraordinary,  fplendid,  or  exalted,  ought  %o  fhine. 
In  the  one,  may  be  defcribcd  the  bones,  the  mufcles, 
and  the  nerves  ;  in  the  other,  tKe  brawny,  and  more 
Belhy  parts  of  the  body.  Th?  one,  muft  prevail  by 
violence,  by  bitternefs,  by  earneftnefs; :  the  other,  by 
d^nity  and  gcntfenefs ;  nay,  and  even  by  fweetnefi. 
Laftly,  the  words,  the  founds,  the  cpnftru(9ions  of 
each  are  different.  For  it  is  of  great  confequcnce,  as 
Thucvdides  ohfcrves,  whether  you  have  youif 
reward  in  prefent ;  or  whether  you  are  ftill  ftriving 
for  it :  the  firft  is  applicable  to  orations ;  the  fecond 
to  hiftory.  For  theft  reafons,  I  am  not  induced  tQ 
confound  and  jjumblc  together  two  diffimilar  works^ 
which,  in  their  nature,  are  fo  contrary  to  each  other  j 
left  bewildered,  as  it  were,  in  fo  incongruous  a  per- 
formance, I.  fhould  do  it)  one  place,  what  I  Ought  to 
do.  in  another.    In  the  mean  while,  therefore^  to  ufe 

the 
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riic  phrkfe  of  the  bar^  I  aJk  per mifSon  to  plead.  But, 
at  pl'efcrlt^  let  iht  diflfe  fdii  to  cbfifldfer  the  hiftbry  of 
what  partitulaf  tiffies  1  fhall  utidertdke.  If  of  old 
tirties,  and  fdch ,  ^s  drfe  dfeUdy  upon  record,  the  ma- 
terials are  at  hand ;  but  it  is  a  heavy  tafk  to  collate 
them  :  if  of  later  times,  and  fuch  as  have  never  been 
touched  upon,  tlie  offence  I  muft  give  will  be  great, 
the  thanks  I  Ihall  receive  i^ill  be  fmall.  And  befides," 
^s  in  fuch  i  garter al  depravity  of  marirtei-s  among  man- 
kind, there  muft  be  d  greater  foundation  for  cenfure, 
than  fojf  pfaife ;  fo  it  will  be  faid,  that  t  am  too  {par- 
ing of  commendation,  arid  too  lavim  of  reproach, 
although  I  give  ample  room  to  the  former,  and  ftriftly 
confine  myfelf  to  the  latter;  But  thefe  apprehenfioris 
do  not  retard  me :  I  have  fufficient.  courage  in  thd 
caufe  of  truth.  What  I  beg  of  you,  is,  to  make 
the  way  ready,  in  \(^hicft  yoti  would  have  me  go ;  and 
to  chufe  out  a  proper  road,  left,  when  I  am  prepared 
to  fet  forth,  fbrrie  new  and  juft  reafoh  for  delay  may 
arife  and  iiop  me.     farewell. 

« 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Suades  ut  hijlorlam  fcribdrhy  et  Juades  hdh  folus  :  fkulti  hoe 
frie'  fdpe  mofluerunt :  **  Yoii  advife  me  to  write  a  hiftory, 
^^  aikf  yoii  are  tioi  fihgiil^r  in  your  advice :  many  of  my 
**  frieftds  have  put  me  U^n  the  fam'e  undeftafeing/'  If  is 
no  ^6hder  to  fifid,  tWth*(5friehd^6f  PtiNV  wcreimpofr 
timafte,  that  Ji'e  ftiqald  lih^erl^ake  the  moft  difficuTf,  as  well 
as  tfte  m6ft  lifeful  taflc  ijfi  the  world.  The  candour  of  his 
mind,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  aiid  the  acquifitions  of 
his  experience,  rehderedf  him  highly  accomplilhed  for  an  hifr 
forian  :  btit  I  doubt  vte  muft  ever  defpiair  of  feeing  a  perfe<5 
hiftbify:  If  an  hiflbfiih  treats  of  his  own  aera,  he  cannot 
avoid  beiAg  pajtiil :  if  he  treats  of  antiquity,  he  muft  rely 
upon  fuch  of  his  6'recfec^flbre,  as  were,  like  himfelf,  parti^ 
t6  *tf  ag6,  in  wMUi  thfy  fived.  It  h  imp6ffible  to  be  ut- 
terly  divefted  of  pfejudi&' :  nor  can  we  free  ourfelves  from 
die  weight  of  education,  confahguinity,  frtendfliip,  ari(f  all 
th'ofe  othejf  numerous  obligations,-  which  will  imperceptiBiy 
Aide  into  the  fcale,  aiid  bcfar  down  the  jaft  equilibrium, 

Ee3  that 
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that  (hoiUd  always  be  prefcrved  in  hiftory.  The  indtdgqice^ 
therefore,  which  Horace  has  given  to  poetsy  -may  reafon- 
ably  be  allowed  to  hiftorians.  *  Non  ego  paucis  offendar 
fhacuUs.  When  truth  is  the  ultimate  end  of  the  hiftory  it- 
felf,  and  integrity  and  upiightneis  the  guides  of  the  hifto- 
rian,  tlie  inevitable  infirmities  of  human  nature  are  eafily  to 
be  overlooked,  or  forgiven. 

,  Mihi  fulchrum  in  primis  videtur^  n0h  patl  occktnrej  quihus 
gptermtas  debeaiur^  aliorumque  famam  cumfua  eo^tdndere  :  *'  I 
*'  am,V  fays  Pi^int,  "  chiefly  induced  to  a  performance  (rf 
^'  this  fort,  by  confidering,  that  an  author,  who  conveys 
*'  to  pofterity  the  a£iions  of  eminent  men,  at  the  fame 
^'  time,  that  he  efiabliflies  their  chara£ter,  immortalizes  his 
'*  own.  The  pidhires  will  be  admired,  and  the  .painter 
•*  held  in  gre^t  veneration ;  efpecially,  as  they  reprefcnt 
'*  perfons,  whofe  names  are  facred,  and  dear  to  msmkind, 
^'  and  whofe  virtues  ought  to  be  engraven  on  eternal  monur 
"  ments."  . 

Orationi  et  car  mini  eft  parua  gratia^  nifi  eloqtuntia  fit  Jiaur 
ma :  hijioria  quoquo  modo  fcripta  dele^at.  *'  Poetry,  suiid  ora- 
**  tory  muft  be  perfe<Sl  in  their  kind  j  they  muft  be.pdiihed 
*?  to  the  niceft  degree  :  no  flaws,  no  errors  will  be  admitted 
''  there :  the  didtion  muft  be  pure,  the  language  caly, 
*'  the  thoughts  natural ;  energy  and  harmony  muft  flow 
throughout  the  whole.  But  hiftory  needs  no  peculiar 
grace  to  adorn  it  5  the  fubjeft  matter  is  fo  entertaining, 
"*'  uiatif  the  ftyle  be  not  minutely  obferved,  yet  it  will  give 
•'  delight  at  any  rate."  Sunt  enim  homines  natura  curitjty  et 
quilibet  ntidd  rerum  cognitione  \apiuntury  ut  qui  fernfuncuUs 
etiam  fabellifque  ducantur :  *^  For  people,  in  general,  are 
**  naturally  10  infatiable,  and  thirfiy  after  all  hiftorical  fadb, 
•'  thai  they  greedily  fwallow  down  every  little  talc,^  or  a- 
•*  necdotej  evjeryfcrap  of  hiftory,  that  is  fet  before  them." 
This  feems  to  be  the  full  meaning  of  thefe  two  laft  quota- 
tions 5  and  there  is  great  truth  in  Pliny's  remark,  The 
worft  and  moft  infamous  hiftories  have  their  readers  and  ad- 
mirers ;  they  hit  die  vicious  tafte  of  a  multitude ;  always 
more  attentive  to  lies  ill  told,  than  to  truth,  be  it  fung  ever 
fo  (weetly;  or,  to  fpeak  plainer,  more  deflrous  of  fcandal 
froin  a  bad  pen,  than' bf  panegyric  from  a  good  one.  "   '     ' 

It  is  from  this  letter  we  learn,  that  Pliny  was  nineteen 
years  old  when  he  firft  appeared  at  the  bar.    Undevi^eftm 

f  HoRAT.  Art.  Poet.  lin.  551. 
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4ttatis  anno  dicere  in  foro  cospL  And  the  cpiftle,  from  the 
turn  of  it,  and  from  the  hints,  which  Pliny  gives  of  his 
experience,  leaves  room  to  furmize  h  written  in  Trajan'^ 
reign.  Our  author  had  then  {^^n  the  viciflitudes  of  many 
dangerous  times,  and  had  pafTed  through- an  exceeding  hot 
and  fiery  furnace,  unflnged,.  and  unchanged-  But  the  hif* 
tory  here  intenided  w^s  not,  in  all  likelihood,  undertaken  by 
him ;  at  leaft,  no  fobt-fteps  of  it  have  remained  to  pqfterity. 

EPISTLE      IX.      -    .  ■ 
Pliny  to  Pompeius  Satu  r  n  i  n  u  s. 

YOUR  letters  hayi  ftirrcd  up  in  me  various 
paffions;  for  they,  contained,  partly  joyful,  and 
partly  forrowful  neM^:  "  5t  was  joyful,  to  hear  you 
was  detained  in  town ;  *inich  againft  your  own  incli- 
nations, you  fay  ;  out  rtot,  in  the  lead,  againil  mine ; 
cipedaUyif  as  you  promiie  to  rehearfe  yotti:^  works,  as 
foon  ai?/l  arfiVc.  I  thank  you,  for  waiting  my  ar- 
nval*  ;  ^  .- 

It;  it  melancholy  to  hear,  that  Julius  Valens  is 
fo  cxtrcmdy  ill  j  yet,  not  melancholy,  if  we  only 
regard,  his  tenefit,  fmce  it  certainly  is  beft  for  him, 
to  be  delivered,  as  ibon  as  poffible,  firom-  an  incur- 
able difeafe^ ,  ^ 

That  Jnf^iys  Avitus  is  dead,  upon  his  return  from 
his  queftoffliip,  is  not  only  a  forrowful,  bqt  an  af- 
fefting  piece  of  news.  Dead  too  on  ihip-boart^  at 
a  diftanceiifem  his  moft  afFedionate  brother,  His  mo- 
ther, and  his  fillers.  Thefe  incidents  are  not  of  con- 
fequence  to  the  dead  ;  but  they  were  of  confequence 
to  him,  when  dying,  and  are  to  thoie,  who  furvlve 
him ;  efpecially,  becaiife  a  young  man  of  fogreat  hopeiS, 
thus  fallen,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  might  have  at- 
tained to  the  higheft  character,  had  his  virtues  reach- 
ed their  maturity.  What  a  love  of  letters  inflamed 
him !  What  an  infinite  deal  too  has  he  written  \  all 
which,  like  himfclf,.  xpuft  perifh,  without  bringing 

'    *      lE  e  4  torth 
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forth  fruit  to  poftcrity.  But  wherefore  do  I  indulge 
my  grief  ?  which,  when  unbridled,  never  wants  fuf- 
ficient  matter  to  go  on.  I  will  put  a  ftop  to  my  let- 
ter«  that  I  may  likewife  ftop  thofe  tears,  which  the 
lettef  has  ej^traded  from  me. 

OBSERVATIONsV 

The  reflcflion  made  by  Pliny,  upon  the  irrecoverable 
illnefs  of  Julius  Valens,  is  extremely  humane,  ^uan- 
quam  ne  hoc  quidem  trifti^  fi  iUius  utilitatibus  a/Kmitur^  tujus 
tnUreJl  quam  matur'tjffime  inexplUabili,  morbo  liberari.  It  is 
certain,  that  death  is  preferable  to  a  life  of  pain  i  but^  as 
the  poet  »  fays,  . 

■■*: 
DiAnift  and  darknefs  of  ajftrture  ftate 
Make  poor  mankind  fo  ahxious  of  their  fiite  ; 
Death  in  itfelf  is  nothing,  but  we  fcai'^,  "   "    ■^- 
To  be,  we  know  not  what,  we  knowlMt  ivribflS^ 

'    '  -  •■'  *   '  ■  "'  ■ 

The  belief  of  the  ancients,  concerning  .de|iaiHbkd  Ibula,  is 

not  thoroughly  explained  to  us.     The  fixth\£neid,  paltir 

cularly  that  part  of  it,  in  which  the  infernal  rc^ons  are  de-* 

fcribed,  is  thought  to  contain  as  fiill  a  fyftem  or  theur  creed, 

as  any  that  can  be  fouiid  in  other  authors.     Th%»  dbifaHiie 

laid  down  by  Virgil  feems  to  be,  that,  in  the  regions  of 

Pluto,  there  were  two  feparate  and  diftinft  p]aces  ;  one, 

called  Tartdrusy  allotted  for  the  wicked,  who  received  (^isnifh- 

ments  proportionable  to  their  crimes  ;  the  other,  called  Elyr 

^«fw,, where  the  happy  fpirits  are  reprefented,  as  entertain-r 

ing  themfelves  in  beautiful  fields,  with  the  fantie  diveriions 

and  amufements,  in  which  they  took  delight,  when  alive. 

This  is  the  poetical  heaven,  and  hell.     But  becayfe  the  moft 

pcrfeft  fouls  had  contrafted  great  impurity  by  being  joined 

to  the  body,  they  were  obliged,  before  their  entrance  inta 

ElyfiuMy  to  undergo  fome  purgation  and  punifliment,  till  the 

pollution  was  taken  away. 

Aiiis  fub  gurgite  vaji§ 
Jnfc£ium  etujtur  fcefus,,  aidt  exuritur  igni  \  ^ 
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The  laft  foitMiee  h  pMtlcuhuriy  Mnftrlcible,  us  it  beard  fo 
titkr  k  refcftibfehce  to  the  nuMemV^^toiy,  that  vtert  the 
fkmb  words  folind  in  a  ChriftlAh  pdet^  they  could  not  he 
Coiiftrued  to  anjr  othaf  fighificltidn^ 

We  have  great  redbh  td  cbhdiide,  that  the  moft  rational 
heathens  held  eternity  of  torments  *'.  THfe'sfeus  is  particu- 
larfy  named  by  Virgil  ;  nor  is  thete  any  inftance  whercf 
fouls,  once  condemned  to  puhifhm^hts  in  Tartarus^  were 
releafed  from  perpetual  damnation.  Sisyphus,  at  leaft  we 
hear  nothing  to  the  Contrary,  was  tlwiys  to  roll  his  ftone. 
Tantalus  was  eternally  to  be  amidit  apples  and  water. 
Npr  can  we  find,  that  any  purgation  Was  fufficient  to  cleanfe 
thofe,  whofe  crimes  were  fo  enormous,  as  to  draw  upon 
them  the  irrevocable  decre&m  ^arUh^an  torments. 

And  now,  my  CHAftL£5,  fince  I  have  wanderfed  .fo  far 
from  Pi  I  NY,  let  me  ftill  gfn^cm  a  littk  farther;  a  liberty, 
that  I  have  al^dy  taken,  and  *miift 'ftill  purfue,  in  expreP 
fins  my  obfervations  upon  ||iibfe  epiftles. 

However  dlu^hle^  according  to  th^  heathen  fyfiem^  thd 
fufFerings  of  Tartarus  were  decreed  to  be,  the  pleafures  of 
Ehjftum  laS:ed.  only  a  thoufand  years.  The  happy  fouls, 
after  that  tprmlnaUoh,  were  obliged  to  drink  a  draught  of 
Lethe^  by  whidi  potiOli  they  loft  all  remembraftcc  of  jop 
in  the  Elyfian  fields,  and  of  preceding  forrows  and  uneafinels^ 
which  they  had  endured  upon  earth.  In  that  ftate  of  oblivion 
they  informed  liew  bodies.  Thus,  when  ^nbas  enquires 
into  the  caufe  of  fo  great  a  coiicourfe  at  Lethe^  he  is  an* 
fwered  by  Ancuxses, 

Rurfus  et  indpiant  in  ctrpwa  VilU  rivirti  **. 

They  were  fouls,  who  having  been  a  thoufafifd  year»  in  Efy- 
Jiuniy  the  only  condition  requtfitb  for  their  return,  were  now  . 
haftening  again  to  the  upper  i^on$  of  earth.  Thts  poetif 
cal  notion  is  not  dif^reeable  to  fiintty^  although  not  confo-^ 
na/it  to  religion.  It  bears  feme  analogy  to  uie  dofbine  of 
tly  Millennium^  which  was  an  opinion  held  by  the  primir 

■  Vide  HoMEii.  IL  0.  8.  f.  13.  Natalis  Comes  pofitively 
iky 8,  the  whcked  are  to  be  for  ever  in  kell.  The  fame  author 
faking  of  Tartanu^  defcribes  it,  ^i  locus  efi  famtrwk,  luce 
omnino  carefUp  ueque  inii  exire  in  ferpetuum  licttum  eft, 

^  See  the  aafvver  of  ANCNifrss  from,^.  734.  toi^.  751.  Mn.  6. 

live 
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tive  Omftians,  however  Afr^arded  in  tbefe  later  timef: 
Upon  the  whole,  the  coofuj^ation  of  Pliny,  that  his 
friend's  death  would  be  a  releafe  from  mjfeiy,  is  extremely 
confonant  to  good  nature,  and  the  religion  of  the  Romans  i 
.who  believed  no  man  eternally  damneo,  if  he  had  not  been 
guilty  of  fome  monftrous  crime ;  and  uriiofe  puigatory,  if 
not  of  a  (horter  duration  than  that  of  modem  Rsms^  was 
at  leaft  unattended  with  the  fame  expence. 

E  P  I  S  T  L  E    X. 
Pliny  /^M.  Arrius  Antoninus. 

WHEN  I  cnclcavbur  CO  unitate your  veries,  it 
is  then  I  find  thi^^cellency  :  for,  as  pain* 
ters  are  feldom  able  to  ref»^elent  every  beauty  in  a  fw 
and  captivating  face ;  even  lo,  in  thefe  my  attempts, 
I  climb,  but  fall  down  from  the  original.  For  this 
reafon,  let  me  intreat  you  more  earneftly  to  publifh 
as  many  as  poffibie  of  your  works,  as  patterns,  which 
all  will  defire,  but  few  or  none  will  be  able,  to  imi- 
tate.    Adieu. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

In  the  tlSrd  cpiftle  of  the  fourth  book  we  may  remember, 
that  Antoninus  had  compofed  certain  Gnek  epigrams  and 
iambic  verfes,  which  received  from  Pliny  the  higheft  de- 
gree of  admiration  and  applaufc.  The  eighteenth  epiftle  of 
that  book  is  addreffed  again  to  Antoninus,  upon  the  fame 
jubjef)^,  and  in  the  fame  boundleis  firain  of  approbation. 
The  cpiftle  now  before  us  differs,  neither  in  fiyle  nor  mat- 
ter, from  the  latter  of /the  two  epiftles  already  mentioned. 
All  the  three  letters  tend  to  eflabliflirthe  chara£ter  of  Anto- 
ninus, as  a  mafter  in  the  Greet  language,  an  excellent  epi-* 
frammatift,  and  a  Ane  compofer  of  iambic  verfe.  Moniieur 
>ACi£R  obferves,  that  Greece^  in  the  fpace  of  fifty  five  Olym- 
piads, two  hundred  and  twenty  years,  produced  nine  lyric^ 
and  three  iambic  poets.  The  diftinguifhed  names,  in  the 
firft  kind,  were  Alcman,  Stesichorus,  Sappho,  Alce- 
us,  Simqnides,  Ibycvs,  Anacr^on,  Pindar,  Bac- 

CHYLIDCS  ^ 
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CHYLiDEs;  in  the  fecond  kind  were  Archilochus,  Si- 
MONiDEs,  andHiPPONAX.    •  '  -    '  ■    "^  '^     ' 

Lyrics  and  iambics  arc  difFerent  in  thefe  refpe£b.  Iam- 
bics are  confined  to  a  certain  meafure,  and  are  always  (a- 
lyrical.  Lyrics  are  a  (pecies  of  poetry,  far  more  ancient 
tnan  iambics.  They  were  praftifed  at  feftivals,  in  the  ear- 
lieft  ages  of  the  world ;  ages,  when  all  degrees  of  men 
were  employed  in  tillage,  and  in  varibus  forts  of  induftrr 
and  exercife.  Kings  and  patriarchs  were  only  fuperior  herds- 
men. When  their  labours  were  finiflied,  or  rewarded  by 
the  fertility  of  their  foil,  they  chofe  to  exprefs  their  grati- 
tude to  heaven* in  fudden  raptures  of  lyric  poetry..  Harmony, 
of  numbers  naturally  arifes  from  minds  filled  with  pleafure, 
^nd  joyful  in  repofe.  Naturc^rft  gave  rife  to  the  fong,  anS  art 
and  obfervalion  afterwards  correfted,  and  made  it  uniform: 
but  iambics  appeared  not  tiH  the  vices  and  irregulaiities,  of 
fliankind  grew  more  triumphant  and  outragious. 

E  P  I  S  T  L  E    XL 

_^^  — ^  *         '  .  ■      ,        -  * 

Pliny  /^  Su ETON  I  US  Tr  anqj/iju^us. 

.       J  'J        '.:■'.■■.-■.  ■ 

• 

FULFIL  the  engagement  made  by  /me  in  my 
verfes,  wherein  I  promifed  your  writings  to  our 
common  friends.  They  are  daily  called  for-,  they 
are  impatiently  expeftcd  :  and  the  danger  m*r  is,  th^t 
their  publication  Ihould  he  forced  upon';|fou  by  a 
procels  of  law. 

I  am  myfelf  an  arrant  loiterer  in  puWifhing,  but 
you  even  outdo  nrie  in  procraftihatiion  and  delay.  At 
once  therefore,  eithei;'  break  through^  your  ailatoiy 
difpofition,  or  t^'^care,  that  thole,  pieces,  .which 
my  more  foothing  poetry  could  not  draw  fronfi  yoy, 
my  iambics,  by  dint  of  fatyr,  may  extort.  .Your 
work  is  perfeft,  and  finiflicd ;  not  to  be  poliihed^  but 
rather  impaired  by  the  file.  Permit  me  to  fee  your 
h^me  before  it ;  permit  me  to  hear,  to  copy,  to  read, 
to  buy  the  volumes  of  myTRANc^yiLLus.  It  is  but 
juft,  that,  in  fo  mutual  a  friendftiip  as  ours,  I  ihould 
receive  from  you  the  fame  fatisfadion,  and  delight, 
whith  you;  have  enjoyed  from  me.     Adieu..        O  B- 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

It  appears,  by  thi^  letter,  that  Pliny  had  mentioned,  in 
o^tt^in  verfcs  of  his  own  tompofitioA,  fdtae  performance, 
which  the  public  were  fhortly  to  fexpeft  from  SuETdNitis 
Trakc^tiLLUS.  Libera  tandem  hendecafyllaborum  miondk 
fHifriy  qui  fcripta  tud  comniunibus  amcis  J^onderwit  .•  **  1 
^*  have  been  your  bondfinan  to  our  common  friends  :  fh^^ 
*^  yourfelf  a  ihan  of  honour,  and.  pay  your  debt.*' 

jam  fericulum  Wf,  ne  cogantur  ad  exhibendum  fotmulam 
aectperi.  11'  js  difficult  t6..itnder  the  laft  phrafe,  /orftuilM 
auipete^  ijflto  fuch  exad  £iv/^>L  as  fliall  fuU)r  an(\<rer  the 
'  meaning.  It  alludes  to  i  foiin^in  ^'t  Roman  lavtr.  Th^ 
(ibiife  feems  to  be,  ^'  You  are  in  danger  of  having  a  bill 
**  filed  againft  you,  to  oblige  fbu  to  a  publication."  Tht 
epiftlc  is  written  iocofely  from  PLiny  to  Suetonius,'  and 
this  particular  phrafe  fnews  the  familiarity  between  them  ; 
and,  at  the  fame  tim^.  Conveys  a  genteeV'Coilipliment  fh)m 
our  author  to  his  fricna!? 

Perfe&um  9pus^  abfolutumque  eji^  nee  jamJplekeU/cii  lima^ 
fed  atteritur :  *'  It  is  a  perfe6l  work,  and  finifhed  in  every 
*'  particular  :  the  file  may  wear  it,  but  can  never  give  it  an 
**  additional  luflre."  We  are  not  informed,  by  any  expfef- 
fiori  in  this  letter,  what  tvork  of  Suetonius  is  here  parti« 
^larly  meant,  and  thus  exorbitantly  extolled  by  PIiny. 
If  it  be  tlft^iflory  <tf  the  twelve  Caefars,  as  probably  it  is^ 
no  perforimnce  remains,  even  to  this  day,  in  greater  wane 
of  tihe  file.  For  although  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  many 
curious  anecdoites  ard  related  by  that  biographer,  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  author,  yet  his  total  want  of  decency  is 
fhocking  and  inexcufable.  The  imperial  vices  are  too  par- 
ticularly arid  too  indelicately  expofed  to  view;  an  error, 
Wiich  renders  his  whole  work  abfolutely  void  of  neatnefe, 
elegance,  and  dignity.  There  are  certain  impurities,  which 
dugbt  never  to  be  recorded  j  they  cannot  be  thought  of  with- 
out horror ;  nor  can  they  be  mentioried  without  fhame.  If 
poffible,' therefore,  they  fliould  be  buried  in  oblivion,  and 
rtBver  fully  the  page,  nor  defile  the  charafter  of  ah  hiftorian  j 
the  obfervation  being  no  lefs  true,  th^  general,  that  the 
writings  of  an  author  are  of  the  fame  leviel  with  his  con- 
rcrfation. 

^EPISTLE 
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EPISTLE    XII. 
Pliny  #aFABATirs,  &'i  vi/es  grtm^athfir, 

I  Have  received  your  lettei^,  by  which  I  am  ixtfornx* 
ed,  that  you  have  dedicated  an  elegant  ppitico  tQ 
the  public  in  your  own  nanie,  and  the  name  of  your 
fon  •  5  and,  tlut  the  day  following,  yoy  promifed  to  give  . 
mon^y  to  adqrn  the  gates,  ^  if  ^  new  aft  of  libera-? 
lity  was,  with7QU,  the  \)^^:i^SS^  confequence  of  hav- 
ing Hnilhed  a  former:  TWs  gives  mejoy,firft,  upon 
af;99uat  of  yqur  glory,  fprne  p^rt  of  which,  in  con? 
i^uence  of  our  alliance,  w^l  rieceflarily  redound  up-i 
qn  me ;  next^  tiiat  I  &e  the  fame  of  my  father-in-law 
riius  enlarge4^by  wqfks  of  fuch  cJiftinguUhed  beauty ; 
laftly,  that  our  .country  is  in  fuoli  ft  ^llourifhing  con- 
dition. \  ihail  jb^  pieaied>  1^  h^r  otnaments  com^ 
from  any  hand ;  bu(  fliaU  be  moft  delighted,  when 
they  cqnie  frofn  yoq.  I  |h^U  i^ow  only  add  a  p;'9yep 
to  the  gods,  that  you  may  enjoy  this  beneficent  tern-" 
per  of  mind  to  an  extreme  old'ags.  For  I,  dare  ta 
prophefy,  that,  when  you  have  exeotfed  trfsfpn^ge- 
ment,  you  will  then  undertake  fome  otl|&*  public 
work  ;  becauie  liberality,  when  once  it  has  been  ex- 
erted, cannot  ren>ain  inactive.  The  very  praftice  of 
this  virtue  makes  it  ftill  more  amiable.    Adieu. 

• 

QBSIE  RATIONS. 

In  this  q;>Iftle,  the  anfwef  to  a  letter  from  Fabatvs,  w« 
may  obferve  die  diftin£lion  betw^n  the  porticus^  and  the 
porUf  5  ^either  cf  whiph  bei9<iged  tf>  ^^h  othcar.  Th?  Pwn 
ticos  were  built  £bp^at^y  in  Kfv^cal.  puts  of  Rom^^  jr  tj^( 
Wei:e  places  for  W4&ii?ig>  aJtx4  for  pvi1bii<;:  buipLQefs.  .  Qui:  tf^i^y,, 

*The  fon  of  F.abatus  was  the  father  of  Cj^lpurnia,  t)^c^ 
wife  of  ?HNY.  He  died  young,  an^,  after  his  death,  iiis  daugli.^ 
ter  was  educated  ^  hb  iifter,  hin  auo^  HiA9ULLA. 
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cantile  exchanges  arc  very  much  of  the  iame  kind  ;  they  were 
frequented  by  difierent  fets  of  people :  in  one  part  of  the 
city  the  philofophers  had  their  hours  of  meeting  ;  in  another 
the  merchants  ajTembled  ;  in  others  the  poet^  the  ftatefincn, 
and  the  politicians.  Thefe  public  edifices  were  alivays  open, 
and  many  of  them  belonged  to  the  theatres,  the  temples, 
tod  the  noufes  of  the  chief  nobility.  By  their  form  alid 
fituation^  they  were  a  defence  againft  the  mconveniences  of 
weather*  The  p<nrtUui  Pompeiana  is  particularly  mentioned 
by  OviD»  Propertius,  and  Martial.  And  we  find 
\>y  this  epiftle,  that  I^abatus  had  imitated  other  great  men, 
by^ving  to  the  public  a  noble  portico  for  their  auemblies. 

The  porta^  or  gates  of  the  cities  of  Italy^  were  very  nu- 
merous, and  from  the  great  concourfe  of  people,  and  the 
injury  of  carriages,  were  liable  to  decay.  We  may  fuppofe 
therefore,  that  at  the  time,  when  this  letter  was  written 
to  Fabatus,  feme  gates  were  to  be  rebuilt,  and  the  money 
to  be  raifed,  by  a  general  tax  upon  the  people,  or  by  a  fum 
given  out  of  the  public  treafury.  Fabatus,  at  his  own 
expence,  undertook  to  adorn  thefe  buildings,  and  is  here 
complimented  by  Pliny  upon  the  occafion.  The  refle<3ioa 
at  the  end  is  perfeftly  elegant;  *'  Liberality,  fays  Pliny, 
*^  is  heightened  in  her  charms,  by  the  repeated  exercifc  of 
*'  her  donations/*  Our  author  never  omits  an  occafion,  to 
let  fordi  generofity  in  her  mpft  attrafting  colours,  and  to 
make  hei^beauties  univerfally  confeiTed  and  admired. 
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EPISTLE     XIII. 
Pliny  to  Scaur  us. 

WH  E  N  I  intended  to  rehearfe  a  fmall  oration, 
which  I  have  thoughts  of  publifhing,  I  called 
together  fome  of  my  friends,  that  I  might  be  in 
awe  :  I  fummoned  few,  that  I  might  hear  truth.  I 
had  two  reafbns  for  the  rehearfal  ;  one  was,  that  I 
might  be  encouraged  by  their  follicitude  for  me  ;  the 
other,  that  I  might  be  admonifhed  by  them,  if  any 
errors  from  felf-indulgence  had  efcaped  me.  I  enjoy- 
ed what  I  defired  :  I  found  fuch  friends,  as  very 
freely  gave  me  their  advice  j  and  I  myfelf  noted  fer 

veral 
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veral  paflages  capable  of  emendation.  I  have  cor- 
redted  the  book,  which  I  have  fent  you.  The  fubjedt 
will  be  made  known  to  you  by  the  title.  The  book 
itfelf  will  explain  the  reft ;  which  I  would  make  lo 
conftant  a  rule,  that,  from  henceforward,  no  preface 
need  be  wanting.  I  defire,  that  you  will  write  to  me 
your  opinion  both  o^  the  whole,  and  of  the  particular 
parts  ;  for  I  fhall  eithei* -be  more  wary  in  luppreffing, 
or  more  refolvcd  in  publifhing  it,  as  your  opinion 
Ihall  determine  me.    Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

There  arc  verv  many  epiftles  of  Pliny  upon  this  fubjeiSt 
of  rehearfals.  But  the  cuftom  itfelf  is  fo  unknown,  and  of 
fo  litde  confequence  to  us,  that  however  judicious  and  excel- 
lent, thefe  letters  may  have  been^  when  they  were  written, 
they  can  make  little  impreilion  up6n  Englip  readers  at  this 
diftance  of  time.  /.  Su£tonius  tells  us,  that  Augustus 
C^SAR,  in  diffidence  of  his  memory,  accuftomed  himfelf 
conftandy  to  read  his  fpeeches,  left  he  might  omit  any  parti- 
culars ;  and  alfo,  that  he  might  not  lofe  time  in  getting  them 
by  heart,  jtc  m  periculum  numyri^  adiret,  aut  in  edifcendo 
tempus  abfunuretj  inftituit  reciiare  omnia  •.  Therefore  wati^ 
uncuh  quam  recitaturus  fignifies  the  fpeech  readf,py  Plinv 
from  his  notes,  and  not  rehearied  without  book ;  although 
fometimes  it  bears,  I  think,  the  latter  fignification. 

This  epiftle  is  addreflfed  to  ScAURUS,  who  is  mentioned 
in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  by  PtiNY,  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  epiftle  of  the  fixth  book. 

Tu  velimy  quid  de  univerfij  quid  di  partibuSj  fentids^  fcri- 
has  mihi:  ^^  I  fhould  be  glad  to  know  your  opinion  of  the 
'*  whole,  and  of  every  part  of  it."  This  fhews  the  hig{^ 
opinion  entertained  by  Pliny  of  his  friend's  Judgement 
And  we  muft  bften  have  remarked  the  particular  care,  an^ 
caution,  taken  by  him,  that  his  works  fliould  come  out  to 
the  public  in  a  finifhed,  perfe£l  manner.:  he  conftandy  deli- 
vers them  up  to  the  cenfure  and  peruial  of  his  friends ;  hs 
invites  their  criticifms,  and  is  foUidtous  for  their  corre<5tions ; 
a  method,  which  one  of  pur  dramatic  writers. purfued,  by 

•  SVBTON.  AtfOVSTtTf^  Cap.  84. 
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fending  fix  manuicript  copies  of  a  new  tngfiif  to  hflf  9 
dozen  diflSercnt  friaids,  ddiriag  each  to  Uot  out  fiicfa  pvt^ 
2$  he  ihould  find  £itilt}',  or  improper  ;  and  oat  acqiuundiw 
anjr  one  of  the  fix,  that  he  had  nmt  a  coot  to  anodier.  But 
ahs  !  when  the  boob  were  returned,  and  the  poet  Ind  fpreid 
and  compared  them  upon  his  taUe,  he  oUerf«d,  to  his  neat 
aftoniflmient,  that  the  lines,  ^^lick  one  aide  had  not  Uot* 
ted  out,  had  beeap  erafoi  by  arngthei',  (b  tk|t»  vnl^pfiilf, 
not  a  fii^e  fyllable  remained  of  the  whok  dranaatiGa)  h* 
fiouir. 

EPISTLE     XIV. 
Pliny    to   Valerianus. 

I  Comply  with  your  requeft,  accmdiiig  to  my  no- 
mife,  in  informing  you  wiwt  was  thc'cvcnt  of  the 
acculation  brought  by  Nefos  againfl;  Tvscili.us  No- 

MINATUS. 

NoMiKATus  was  brought  into  the  leiute^  where 
he  pleaded  for  himfelf,  no  body  appearing  agaiaft 
him.  For  the  legates  of  the  Vicentini  not  only  for- 
bore prcffing  hard  upon  him,  but  even  gave  hiai  fome 
aflfiflance.  The  fubftancc  of  his  defence  was^  "  That 
**  in  difcharge  of  his  duty  of  advocate,  he  had  i>ot 
**  been  defective  in  point  of  fidelity,  but  of  i:eiblu- 
^  tion :  that  he  had  come  in  order  to  plead,  a,n4  was 
^>  even  feen  in  the  court ;  but  afterwards,  dif<;ourag- 
**  ed  by  the  difcourfe  of  his  friends,  he  retired.  For 
**  he  was  advifed  to  take  care  how  he  did  f[>  obfti- 
**  nately  oppofe,  efpecially  in  the  fenatc,  the  de&e 
**  of  a  fenator,  who  now  contended^  not  fo  much  foj 
**  obtaining  the  fettlenpient  of  a  fair  on  his  eftate,  a^ 
*^  for  favour,  reputation,  and  honour :  oth^rwiic  ha 
muft  expert  to  meet  with  ^eater  marks  o£  diilikew 
than  what  had  been  already  fhewn  him.'*  (When,  he 
ipoke  before,  Ibme  few  fhouts,  indeed,  had  been  raiied 
againfl:  him,  as  he  went  out.)  He  added  to  his  fiip- 
pUcations  a  torrent  of  tears.    And  as  he  is  a  man  of 

great 
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great  eloquence  and  abilities,  he  turned  his  difcourfe , 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  through  the  whole  of  it,  he . ' 
feemed  rather  to  alk  pardon,  than  infill  upon  his  de- 
fence 5  which  is  certainly  the  fafeft  and  moft  prudent 
method;  Afranius  Dexter,  the  conful  eled:,  was; 
of  opinion,  he  fhould  be  acquitted  i  he  faid,  "  That 
'*  NoMiNATus  would  have  done  better  indeed,  if  he 
"  had  gone  through  the  caufe  of  the  ViceAtini  with 
"  the  fame  courage  he  undertook' it:  butfincehis 
*'  fault  could  not  be  conftrued  a  frauc(^  nor  was  he 
convifted  of  having  committed  any  crime,  which 
demanded  punifliment,  he  might  be  pardoned,  up- 
^'  on  condition,  that  he  reftored  to  the  Vicentini  what- 
^'  ever  he  had  received  from  them."  All  were  of  the 
fame  fentiments,  except  Flavhts  Aper.  He  was 
of  opinion,  that  Nominatus  fliould  be  forbiddea 
to  adk  as  an  advocate  during  the  Ipace  of  five  years  :. 
and  although  his  authority  drew  no  body  over  to 
his  fide,  yet  he  •ftill  pcrG&td  in  that  opinion.  Nay^ 
he  went  fo  far^  by  taking  advantage  of  the  law  con-, 
cerning  the  meeting  of  the  fenate,  as  to  oblige  Dex-« 
TER  to  fwear,  that  the  motion  he  had  made  for  the 
acquitting  Nominatu%,  was  purely  fof^^d^e  good  of 
the  commonwealth.  This  demand,  thoi^  a  legal, 
was  oppofed  by  feveral.  It  feemed  to  reproach  Dex-? 
TER  with  giving  his  fentence  out  of  favour  to  the  ac- 
cufed.  But  before  the  feveral  opinions  were  delivered, 
NiGRiNus,  tribune  of  the  people,  repeated  a  very 
learned  and  weighty  remonftrance,  in  which  he  com- 
plained, that  the  advocates  were  hired  ;  that  eyen 
pTievarications  ■  were  fold  ;  that  the  lawyers  joined  to- 
gether in  creating  fuits,  and  that,  inftead  of  glory, 
their  former  motive  of  afting,  they  had  large  and 
fixed  falaries  out  of  the  fpoils  of  the  citizens^  He 
repeated  the  heads  of  feveral  laws,  and  put  them  in 

*  Pranjaricationes  is  a  law  term,  fignifying,  collufion  in  pleading : 
Money  taken  on  both  fides,  for  which  the  advocator  privately 
betray  the  caufe  they  pretend  to  defend.       *  -  •- 
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mind  of  the  decrees  of  the  fcnate ;  and,  at  laft,  con- 
cluded, that  fince  both  the  laws  and  decrees  of  the 
fenate  were  difregarded,  they  ought  to  petition  the 
emperor,  that  he  would  take  upon  himfelf  to  remedy 
fo  great  evils.  In  feme  few  days  after  an  edi£):  was 
publiflied  by  the  emperor,  which  was,  at  once,  both 
moderate  and  fevere.  You  may  find  it  in  the  public 
re^fter. 

What  a  real.joy  doesit  give  me,  that,  in  plead* 
ihg  caufes,  I  not  only  kept  myfelf  free  from  any 
bargain,  gift,  or  prefent,  but  even  from  any  tolcen  of 
dtknowledgmcnt,  that  might  pafs  from  one  friend  to 
toother  ?  We  ought,  indeed,  to  avoid  thofe  thinjgs^ 
that  are  difhoneft,  not  as  they  are  unlawful,  but  as 
diey  are  Ihameful.  However,  it  is  a  moft  (enfible 
fetisfaftion,  to  fee  thofe  cuftoms  publicly  forbidden^ 
wWch  a  man  has  never  allowed  himfelf  to  praiftife. 
Fewer  praifes^  and  a  lefs  degree  of  fame,  perh^, 
nay,  I  may  add,  moft  certainly,  will  accrue  to  me, 
when  all  are  abfolutely  obliged  to, go  in  the  lame  track, . 
in  which  I  trod  voluntarily.  In  the  mean  while,  I 
enjoy  great  pleafure,  by  hearing  fome  of  my  friends 
declare,  that  I  muft  have  forefeen  this  event  ;  and 
others,  in  the  fame  ftrain  of  jcft  and  raillery,  fay, 
there  is  now  an  entire  ftop  to  my  plunder  and  my 
avarice.    Adieu. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  fourth  cpiftle  of  this  book  contains  the  bie^nning  of 
the  caufe  between  Sol£Rs  and  the  Vicentinians.  The  epi- 
flle  now  before  us  is  a  continuation  of  the  fame  fubjedl. 

SoLERS  was  a  fenator ;  he  had  been  praetor ;  and  was 
ftill  in  high  power  and  authority.  He  had  petitioned  the 
fenate  for  a  permiffion  of  holding  fairs  upon  his  eftate. 
His  petition  had  been  oppofed  by  the  Vicentinians.  ''The 
legates  of  the  Vicentinians  had  employed  TusciLLUs  No- 
MiNATUS  as  their  advocate,  and  had  given  him  a  large  fee. 
NoMiNA'](;us  fpoke  for  his  clients  the  BiSt  day*    But  the 

fenatv 
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fenate;  Coltilng  to  no  dctcrmiriatidn,  tJic  caufc  t^  put  off  td  • 

another  day  ;  artd  Nominatu9  received  a  fecond  fee  froril 
the  Vicehtinians.  His  friends,  however,  difluaded  him  froih 
appearing  a  fecond  time^  by  fuggefting  the  infinite  dangers. 
l?rhich  he  muft  incur,  if  he  appeared  as  an  advcrfary  againft 
SotSRs.  He  eafily  yielded  to  their  pcrfuafions,  ana  keeping 
the  fee,  which  he  had  received  from  the  Vicentinians,  left 
them  to  defend  their  own  caufe. 

A  day  was  now  appointed  for  the  appearance  of  Tus* 
ciLLUs  NoMiNATUs,  againft  whofe  breach  of  truft  the 
Vicentinians  had  moft  juftly  complained.  He  came  before 
the  fenate  with  all  the  moving  eloquence  of  forrbw,  fear  and 
repentance :  he  fubmitted,  he  prayed,  he  wept  j  his  artifice 
prevailed.  The  fenate  accepted  of  his  fubmiflion  ;  the  Vi* 
centinians  followed  their  example  ;  and  NominaTus  re-* 
Geived  the  mildeft  fentence,  that  could  poffibly  be  decreed  ) 
XJt  Ftctntinisj  quod  acceperaty  redder et\  **  That  he  fhotild  re^ 
*'  ftore  to  the  Vicentinians  the  fees,  whidh  he  had  received 
**  from  them." 

In  this  epiftle  the  avarice  and  timidity  of  NoMiNAfUSf 
and  the  corruption  and  partiality  of  the  Romait  fenate,  plain-^ 
ly  appear.  The  advocate  deferts  his  clients,  and  quits  his 
duty,  from  the  feair  of  offending  a  powerful  fenator.  He  is 
then  fununoned,  in  all  the  pomp  of  juftice,  to  anfwer  to  the 
acciifation  of  fo  great  a  breach  of  truft.  He  comes,  hb 
a£b  the  part,  which,  without  doubt,  he  was  privately  or* 
dcrcd  to  affume.  And  the  conful  elcft  is  fuddenly,  but  evi-* 
dendy,  convinced  of  his  innocence.  The  venerable  fa.-* 
thers  immediately  foUoW  the  example  of  theif  future  confid; 
the  Vicentinians  are  repaid,  and  TusciLLUS  Nominatus 
is  acquitted. 

Flavius  Aper,  in  whom  feme  fparks  of  true  virtUie 
ftill  fubfifted,  was  the  only  fenator,  who  gave  his  negative 
to  this  decree.  He  openly  oppofed  the  fentence  :  he  went  orl 
ftill  farther,  ^nd  rtioved,  that  Nominatus  ftiould  be  fu-^ 
fpended  from  exercifing  his  employment,  as  a  lawyer^  dur-' 
ing  five  years.  If  this  motion  had  taken  place,  it  muft 
have  overturned  the  fcheme  concerted,  and  agreed  upon, 
(at  what  price  will  never  be*  known,)  between  Nomina- 
tus and  Afranius  Dexter,  conful  eleft.  The  fenatcfrs 
faw  the  juftice  of  the  propofition,  advanced  by  A.VB.K^feddiceri 
muffant :  **  They  were  all  filent,*'  and  the  motion,  of  confe* 
quence,  was  dropped^    Aper  ftill  contmued  fijrni  and  re- 
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folute  in  the  caufe  of  juftice  ;  and  trying,  as  hr  as  poffiUei 
todifcover  the  iniquity,  he  iniifted,  that  Afranius  Dex- 
ter {hould  take  an  oath,  whereby  he  fliould  declare,  ''  That 
^'  he  had  given  his  opinion  without  biafs,  or  favour,  and,  as  far 
•'  as  his  judgement  and  confcience  could  direft  him,  totally 
**  in  regard  to  the  benefit  and  profperity  of  the  common- 
••  wealth."  This  propofal  alfo,  of  putting  Dexter  to  his 
oath,  met  with  oppofition  j  although  it  was  entirely  confift- 
cnt  with  the  laws  then  in  force,  which  allowed  any  perfon, 
who  was  qualified  to  vote,  to  demand  fuch  an  oath,  and 
gave  him  a  power  to  compel  the  party  to  take  that  joath  :  but 
when  once  the  bounds  of  integrity  are  removed,  morality 
and  truth  are  no  longer  prevalent ;  and  oaths  become  die 
voxy  it  prater ea  nibiL 

Nigrinus  recttavit  Ubellum  difertum  et  gravem<^  &c.  The 
full  fenfe  and  extent  of  this  fentence  feems  to  be,  that  Ni- 
grinus read  a  remonftrance,  written  with  great  learning 
and  ferioufnefs,  which  contained  many  complaints  againft 
the  advocates  in  general ;  and  wherein  it  was  alledged,  that 
they  fold  their  clients,  taking  money  from  each  party,  and 
betraying  both. 

The  lenate,  upon  the  remonftrance  of  Nigrinus,  and, 
perhaps,  from  a  confcious  Ihame  of  their  late  partiality  to 
NonfiNATUS,  addreffed  the  emperor,  that  he  would  be 
pleafed,  by  his  own  authority,  to  remedy  the  enormous  cor- 
ruptions, and  m^ny  other  pernicious  evils,  which  were  now 
predominant  among  the  tribe  of  Roman  advocates,  Subfe- 
quent  to  this  addrefs,  an  imperial  decree  was  immediately 
iiTued,  to  prohibit  the  advocates  from  taking  any  fee,  or 
reward,  for  pleading.  This  decree  was  ratified  by  the  fenate, 
and  enrolled  among  the  public  records ;  and  was,  in  itfelf, 
one  of  the  moft  glorious  a£b  in  Trajan's  reign. 

E  P  I  S  T  L  E     XV. 
Pliny  to  Pontius. 

I  Was  retired  to  Comum^  when  the  news  was  brought 
me,  that  Cornutus  Tertullus  had  accepted  the 
care  of  the  Mmiltan  ^nz:^.     It  is  impoflible  to  exprefs 
the  joy,  with  which  I  am  afFefted,  both  upon  his  ac- 
count 
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count,  and  my  own.  Upon  his  account,  becaufe 
were  he,  as  he  certainly  is,  void  of  all  ambition,  the 
honour,,  as  it  came  unfought  for,  muft  be  acceptable 
to  him  :  Upon  my  own,  becaufe  my  particular  em-: 
ployment  muft  be  more  agreeable  to  me,  after  having 
leen  an  office,  of  the  fame  kind,  bcftowed  upon  Cor- 
NUTus.  The  e][evation  of  dignity  itfelf  is  not  more 
defirable,  than  the  equality,  upon  which  it  putsu? 
with  good  men.  For  who  exceeds  Cornutus  ?  Who 
is  more  upright  ?  Or,  who  lives  niore  ftriftly  after 
the  example  of  antiquity,  in  every  manner  worthy  of 
praife  ?  Report  has  not  informed  me  of  this  truth, 
although  he  enjoys,  as  he  deferves,  the  beft  of  cha- 
rafters  ;  I  know  it  from  long,  and  from  thorough  ex- 
perience. Our  friendfhips,  and  affeftions,  have  hi-^ 
therto  been  the  fame  towards  all  the  worthy  perfons  of 
either  fex,  which  our  age  has  produced.  This  agree- 
ment in  our  regard  for  others  has  united  us  in  the 
ftrifteft  amity.  Our  public  employments  were  art 
additional  link  to  the  chain :  He  was  appointed,  a^ 
you  know,  in  <:ompliance,  as  it  were,  with  my  wilhes, 
not  only  my  coUegue  in  the  commiflion  of  the  trea- 
lury,  but  alio  in  the  confuHhip. .  At  thole  times  I  had 
a  deep  infight,  what,  and  how  great  a  man  he  was. 
I  followed  him  as  my  diredtor,  I  revered  him  as  my 
father  :  my  veneration  proceeded  not  fo  much  from 
his  age,  as  from  the  integrity  of  his  life.  For  thefe 
reafons,  as  I  congratulate  him,  I  muft  likewife  con- 
gratulate myfelf  -,  and  not  more  upon  a  private,  than 
upon  a  public  account ;  fince  virtue  now  leads  men 
to  honours,  not  to  dangers,  as  heretofore. 

I  Ihogld  extend  my  letter  to  too  great  a  lengthy 
if  I  was  to  indulge  my  joy.  Let  me  turn  to  thofe 
affairs,  in  which  your  meflenger  found  me  employed  - 
at  this  place.  I  was  with  my  wife's  grandfather, 
with  her  aunt,  and  with  fome  friends,  whom  I  had 
long  wilhed  to  fee.  I  was  riding  round  my  eftate, 
^nd  giving  audience  to  the  innumerable  complaintis 
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of  my  tenants.    I  was  reading  very  curibrily,  and 

againft  my  will,  t^eir  accounts,  (having  been  c^gs^* 

ed  in  papers,  and  letters  of  another  fort)  and,    as 

*     iny  abfence  was  limited,  I  was  beginning  to  make 

E reparations  for  my  journey  ;  elpecially  wheii  I 
eard,  that  Cornutus  had  an  employment,  I  was 
then  put  in  mjnd  of  my  own.  I  hope  you  will  quit 
your  Campania  at  the  fame  time  ;  that,  upon  my  re- 
turn to  Rontij  our  converfation  may  not  receive  die 
Jofs,  even  of  a  fingle  day.    Farewell, 

OBSERVATIONS, 

The  intimacy  between  Pliny  and  Pontius,  to  whom 
thU  letter  is  adcurefled,  appears  to  have  been  very  great.  Be- 
sides thjc  epiftle,  which  has  given  rife  to  thefe  obfervations, 
jhere  are  two  others,  the  twenty  eighth  of  the  fixth  book, 
and  the  fourth  of  the  feventh  book,  written  in  the  utmoft 
jp-eedom  of  friendilhip  to  Pontius.  It  is  a  lols  much  to  be 
regretted,  that  Pliny  has  nbt  given  fuch  particular  marks 
pf  his  friends,  and  correfpondents,  as  fliould  point  out  their 
perfons,  and  employments.  They  were  certainly  eminent 
in  ftation,  abilities,  and  virtue.  Such  of  them,  as  are  known 
to  us,  appear  to  have  been  men  of  learning,  or  men  of 
huiinefs,  poets,  or  patriots,  hiftorians,  or  proconflils ;  and, 
were  we  acquainted  with  all  the  reft,  the  whole  group 
»  might  form  in  fome  meafure  the  court  of  Trajan  ;  an  af- 
fembly,  I  imagine,  little  inferior  to  the  court  of  Augus- 
tus. We  fcarce  meet  with  the  name  of  Pontius,  except 
in  Tacitus  *  and  Suetonius  *",  who  tell  us,  that  in  the 
iaft  year  of  Tiberius,  Cn.  Ac^rronius  andC.  Pontius 
were  appointed  confuls. 

We  can  gather  no  other  particulars  of  Tertullus,  than 
what  are  given  to  us  by  Pljny  himfelf  ^.  Trajan,  in  the 
■prft  year  of  his  reign,  appointed  Pliny  FrafeSf  of  thi 
treafury  of  SatiTrn.  Tertullus  was  a  joint  commif- 
fioner  with  him  in  that  office.    In  the  third  year  of  Tra- 

•  Vide  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xlv- 
''SuETON.  TiBERivs  Nero  ;  cap  lxxiii. 
5  Pliny  fpe^ks  of  Tertullus  in  his  panegyric,  fcdl,  xc.  amd 
fays,  ^fdem  amicis  gloriabamur^  eo/dem  amijfos  lugehamus, 
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iAN,  in  the  calends  of  September,  Pliny  apd  Cornutiw 
"^ERTULLUS  were  appointed  confuls ;  but  the  confulfhip 
ivas  of  fhort'  duration.  They  were  fiicceeded  in  that  dig- 
nity, on  the  calends  of  the  following  November^  by  Julius 
Ferox,  and  Acutiu3  Nerva.  In  the  fourth  year  rf 
Trajan,  Pliny  took  ^journey  into  Tufi<iny,  and,  in  the 
fame  year,  viiited  Comum.  During  his  retirement  at  that 
place,  it  is  probable  he  received  the  welcome  news,  with 
which  he  begins  his  epiftle,  Cornelium  TertullVm 
accepijfe  Mmma  via  curam.  To  this  particular  period  we 
may  almoft  venture  to  affix  the  date  of  this  letter. 

The  via  Mmilia  was  one  of  the  moft  famous  roads  in 
Italy  ;  it  led  from  Rimini  to  JquiUia.  It  was  made  at  the 
expence,  and  by  the  care  of  the  conful  Paulus  iEMiLiua, 
whofe  life»is  written  by  Plutarch.  The  Sempronii, 
the  Marcelli,  the  Fulvii,  the  ^Emilii  «,  not  to  menr 
tion  more,  were  the  moft  ill uftrious  families  in  Rome. 

The  office  of  fupervifing  the  high-ways  was  originally  in- 
ftituted  by  Augustus,  who,  according  to  Suetonius  **, 
invented  new  employments,  that  a  great  number  of  per- 
fons  might  partake  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  employment  itfelf  was  extremely  honourable, 
and  always  given  to  men  of  the  higheft  4^n<^ion,  as  may 
be  feen  by  the  infcriptive  ftones  dedicated  to  the  viarum  cur 
ratores^  who  were  alfo  called,  viocuri.  The  care  taken  by 
the  Romans,  in  forming  and  preferving  their  public  road^, 
cannot  be  too  much  applauded,  or  too  exactly  imitated. 
They  were,  in  this  inftance,  as  in  many  others,  the  wifeft 
and  moft  laborious  people  in  the  world. 

*  Vide  Juvenal.  Sat.  viii, 

^  Quoque  plures  partem  adminiftrandse  reip.  caperent,  nova  of- 
ficia  excogitavit,  curam  operum  publicprum,  viarum,  {sTc.  Suet* 
Aug.  cap.  xxxvn. 

EPISTLE    XVL 
Pliny   /^Marcellinus. 

1  Write  this  to  you  under  the  grpateft  oppreffion  of 
grief.    The  youngeft  daughter  of  our  friend  Fun- 
PANus  is  dead^    t  have  never  feen  ^  more  lovely,  or 
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a  more  chearful  voung  woman.  She  not  only  4c» 
ferved  a  longer  life,  but  ought  fcarce  to  have  been 
iubje6l  to  mortality.  She  had  not  compleatly  reach- 
fsd  her  fourteenth  year ;  yet  (he  poflefled  the  prudence 
of  age,  and  the  gravity  of  the  matron  s  with  it  the 
gentlenefs  of  the  child,  and  the  bafhfulnefs  of  the 
virgin.  How  have  I  feen  her,  clinging  roiind  her  fa- 
ther's neck !  How  modeftly,  and  how  lovingly  has 
Ihe  embraced  us,  as  her  father's  friends  !  How  were 
her  nurfes,  tutors,  and  preceptors,  each,  according 
to  their  feveral  employments,  refpefted  by  her  !  How 
ftudioufly,  and  widi  what  a  quickncfs  of  underlland- 
ing  did  fhe  read  !  How  fparingly,  and  how  cauti- 
oufly  did  fhe  enter  into  diverfions  !  how  great  was  her 
temperance  ;  how  great  her  patience  ;  and  with  how 
much  fortitude  did  (he  bear  her  laft  illne&  !  She 
bbeyed  her  phyfician  ;  Ihe  encouraged  her  father, 
imd  her  fifter  ;  and  when  the  ftrength  of  her  body 
failed,  the  vigour  of  her  mind  fuftained  her.  This 
firmnefs  remained  to  the  laft  moment;  nor  was  it 
interrupted  by  the  continuance  of  her  illneft,  or  the 
apprehenfions  of  her  diflblution.  All,  to  many 
more,  and  fo  many  heavier  aggravations  of  our 
agony,  and  affliftion.  O  melancholy,  O  bitter  ob- 
feqiiies  !  O  unhappy  inftant  of  death,  more  un- 
happy than  death  itfelf !  She  was,  juft  now,  contrad- 
ed  to  an  accomplilhed  young  man  :  the  nuptial  day 
was  fixed,  and  we,  her  friends,  were  fummoned. 
"What  a  fcene  of  joy  !  into  how  great  afflidlion  is  that 
joy  changed  ? 

I  cannot  exprefs,  in  words,  the  wound,  which  I 
felt  in  the  recefs  of  my  mind,  when  I  heard  Fun- 
pANus  himfelf  giving  orders,  (as  grief  is  ever  inven- 
tive of  farther  mifery)  that  the  money  he  had  deftin- 
.  ed  to  lay  out  in  the  wedding-clothes,  pearls  and  jew- 
els, (hould  now  be  applied  to  buy  oils,  perfumes, 
and  incenfe  for  the  funeral.  He  is,  indeed,  a  leam- 
pdj  and  a  wife  man,  who,  from  his  earlieft  time  of 

life, 
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life,  has  applied  himfelf  to  the  deeper  ftudies,  and 
more  refined  fciences.  But,  at  preient,  all  that  he 
lias  ever  heard,  all  that  he  has  often  faid,  all  other 
virtues,  but  paternal  love,  are  totally  expelled  from  , 
his  heart.  You  will  pardon,  you  will  even  praife 
him,  when  you  refledt  upon  his  lofs.  For  he  has 
loft  a  daughter,  who  did  not  lefs  refemble  him  in 
Jiis  manners,  than  in  his  looks  and  countenance  ;  and 
who,  with  an  an:|azing  likenefs,  had  copied  her  whole 
father. 

If  you  write  to  him,  therefore,  upon  this  juft 
Occafion  of  forrow,  let  your  confolation  be  applied 
gently,  and  compaffionately  -,  not  in  a  manner  too 
rough,  or  too  ftrong.  Your  advice  will  more  eafily 
make  its  way,  by  the  intermediate  Ipace  of  time, 
that  muft  occur :  for,  as  a  frelh  wound,  at  firft, 
dreads  the  hand  of  the  artift,  which  it  afterwards 
endures  ;  fo  recent  grief,  at  firft,  rejedis,  and  flies  from 
all  comfort,  but  afterwards  demands,  and  fubmits 
to,  impreflions  exhibited  with  mildnefs.     Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Nature  is  revulfed,  when  a  child  is  buried  by  a  parent. 
The  charafter  of  Fund  anus  himfelf  is  highly  finilhed  by 
Ae  pencil  of  friendfhip,  and  of  (kill.  But  the  portrait  of 
his  daughter  is  in  more  captivating  colours.  Her  fex,  her 
age,  and  her  virtues,  are  all  fo  many  incitements  to  ow  for- 
row ;  or,  in  the  words  of  Pliny,  plures  graviorejque  cau" 
fa  et  dejiderii  et  dolons.  There  is  fcarce  any  word,  in  our 
language,  that  fully  anfwers  the  idea  conveyed  to  us  by 
dejiderium^  when  uled  in  this  particular  fenfe.  It  fignifies 
the  impatient  longing  after  an  objefl:,  that  can  never  be  re- 
called :  An  objeft. 

Par  levibus  venthy  volucrtque  Jimillima  fomno  *• 


*'  Like  the  light  winds,  whofe  flight  no  pray'rs  can  ftay,  . 
f '  Or  fhadowy  forms,  that  fleet  in  dreams  away." 


%  Virgil,  ^neid.  vi.  f,  702. 
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Ij^very  langu^  may  be  fiud  to  monopolize  ic^ne  pertaip 
^Tor^s,  which  cannot  be  fiilly  exprefled  in  any  other  toi^ue. 
Thus,  good-nature  is  ib  peculiarly  EngUJb^  mat  it  cannot  b^ 
equaDed  by  the  diale£t  in  any  other  nation.  But  indeed, 
ihis  whole  epiftle  has  inexpreffible  beauties.  The  iilyle^ 
though  raifed  to  a  very  high  degree,  is  not  exalted  beyood 
the  fubliniity  of  the  fubje£l,  and  the  condufion  is  moft  deli- 
cate and  ane£ting. 

Th?  epiftle  is  addrefTed  toMARCELLiNUS,  whom  I  ima- 
gine to  be  the  fame  perfon,  fpoken  of  bv  Pliny  in  die  I 
twelfth  epiftle  of  the  fourth  book.  He  is  called  Egna-  I 
Tius  Marcellinus  ;  Amas  Egnatium  Marcelli* 
NUM,  fays  Pliny,  in  the  beginning  of  that  letter.  In  die 
ei^th  book  we  fliall  find  an  epiftle  to  Marcellinus  upfOD 
the  death  of  Junius  A  virus :  fo  that  the  <Mily  letters  extant, 
from  Pliny  to  him,  are  upon  the  moft  forrowful  topics, 
and  written  in  fo  pathetical  a  manner,  as  to  difBiiguifji 
^m  among  the  choiceft  compoiitions  of  that  kind* 

EPISTLE    XVU. 

Pliny   to  Spurinna. 


I 


Know  how  much  you  honour  the  liberal  arts; 

what  joy  you  take,  when  the  adtions  of  young 
noblemen  are  worthy  of  their  anceftors  :  let  me  there- 
fore haften  to  tell  you,  that  yefterday  I  was  one  of 
the  audience  of  Calpurnius  Piso.  He  repeated  % 
poem  called  the  play  of  love ;  a  polite,  and  indeed  a 
beautiful  performance.  It  was  written  in  flowing  ele- 
giac verfe ;  and,  as  the  fubjeft  required,  was  tender, 
Jmooth,  and  yet  fublirne.  For,  with  a  proper  diver- 
sity of  ftyle,  he  mixed  the  noble  with  the  fimplc, 
the  familiar  with  the  lofty,  and  the  gay  with  the  fe- 
rious;  all,  with  an  equal  ftrength  ot  genius.  He 
recommended  the  whole  by  the  exceflive  £weetnefs  of 
his  voice,  and  his  voice  by  his  modefly.  The  blvrfhes, 
and  the  anxiety  of  his  countenance,  were  an  orna- 
ment to  his  rehearfal.  For  I  know  not  by  what 
means,  yet  cert^nly  diijidencc  becona^s  men  of  learn- 


>> 
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J^;  lodtter  thaA  fufficiency.  But  enough  of  this,  al- 
thougji  I  mig^  proceed  much  farther ;  becaufe  fuch 
perfbripances  are  the  more  commendable  in  a 
young  man,  and  ftill  more  extraordinary  in  a  noblc- 
icnan.  When  t)i<9  rdhearfal  was  finilhed,  after  having 
ycry  heiartily  en^ljraced  the  young  nun,  and  encou- 
raging him  by  the  praifes  I  liftowed  on  him,  which 
are  always  the  beft  arguments,  I  advifed  him  to  go 
en  J  as  be  had  hgun ;  and  he  would,  himfelf^  bold  out 
to  his  pofteriiyy  that  light,  which  had  been  held  out  to 
kirn  by  his  ancefiors. 

I  made  my  compliments  to  his  excellent  mother 
jon  this  occaiion,  and  I  congratulated  his .  brother, 
who,  by  being  one  of  his  audience,  gained  no  lej& 
glory  by  the  affeftion  he  exprefled,  than  Calpurni- 
tjs  did  by  his  eloquence  •,  \o  evidently  did  his  firft 
fears,  for  his  brother's  rehearfal,  change  into  joy. 

May  the  Gods  grant,  that  I  often  tell  you  fuch 
pieces  of  news ;  fqr  this  age  has  my  earneft  wifhes, 
that  it  may  not  he  barren,  and  unprodudive ;  and  I 
•  fincerely  defire,  that  qur  nobility  fhould  have  fomc 
other  beautiful  ornaments,  in  their  houfes,  befides 
mere  ftatues.  Thofe,  which  are  in  the  houfes  of  thefe 
young  men,  to  me  feem  tacitly  to  praife,  exhort,  and, 
what  is  a  great  glory  to  the  two  brothers,  to  acknow- 
ledge them.    Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS, 

There  are  only  two  epiftles  from  Pliny  to  Spurinna; 
the  firft  is,  the  tenth  epiftle  of  the  third  book ;  to  which,  if 
order  had  been  confulted,  this  epiftle  fhould  immediately 
have  fucceeded  :  for,  although  there  probably  might  have 
been  a  great  diftance  of  time  between  the  firft  and  the  laft ; 
yet  letters  to  the  fame  perfon  ought  not  to  be  feparated, 
without  fome  manifeft  rea(bn  to  the  contrary. 

Nuncio  tibi,  fuiffi  me  hodie  in  auditorio  Calpurnii  Pi- 
soNis  :  **  I  muft  inform  you,  that  I  was  prcfent  to  day, 
''  when  Calpurnius  Piso  rehearfed."  No  name,  among 
(he  Ronians,  is  greater,  or  inore  diftinguiihed>  and  fc^rce 
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any  fo  numerous,  as  dot  of  Pisb  *.    The  two  labdier^ 
mentioned  in  this  'epifUe,  I  imagine,  were  grandibns  of  L; 
Calpurnius  Piso,  who  was  cooful  in  the  fourteendi  year 
of  Tiberius  ^  ;  a  year,  which  became  remarkable .  I7  a 
moft  fatal  accident  at  Fidena^  where,  in  the  fiuklen  fim  of 
an  amphitheatre  newly  built,  fifteen  thouland  pcriQns  were 
maimed,  or  killed.     L.  Calpurnius  Piso  was  s^ain  con- 
ful  in  the  fourth  year  of  Nero  %  and  coSegue  to  the  em- 
peror himfelf.     But  the  outrages  of  Nero  growing  intoler- 
able, Piso  unhappily  entered  into  a  conlpiracy  againfl  him; 
of  which  Tacitus  *  gives  us  a  full  account :  part  of  it  is 
well  worth  remembring  in  the  words 'of  ttiat'hiftorian,  as 
we  there  fee  the  charader  of  Piso  himfelf.     Ineunt  deinie 
cmfulatum  Silius  Nerva,  et  Atticus  Vestinus  «,  cce- 
ftafimul  et  au£fa  conjurationij  in  quam  certatim  n§ndna  dede- 
rant  Jenat ores ^  equeSy  miks^  fccmina  etiam^  cam  Ai^EiyLNERO- 
iris,  tumfavore  in  C.  Pisonem.     Is  CalpurkiV)  genere 
ertus,  ac  midtas  injignefque  fandlias  faterna  nobiUtate  CBts^Ux^  • 
liSy  claro  apud  valgum  rumon  eraty  per  virtutan  aut  /pedes 
virtutihus  findles.    Namque  facundiam  tuendis  civtbaes  exercebat, 
largitionem  adverfus  amicos^  et  ignotis  quoque  csmi  fermane  et 
congrejfu.     Aderant  etiam  fcrtuita^    corpus  pr^cerum^    decora 
fades.     Sed  procul  gravitas  morum^  aut  voltiptatum  parjim^ 
nia  :  lenitat't^  ac  magnificentia^  et  aliquando  luxui  indulgebat : 
*'  At  the  fame  time  that  Silius  Nerva  and  Atticus 
*'  Vestikus  began  their  confulfhip,  a  confpiracy  was  com- 
*'  Inenced   and  carried  on,    which  had  been  entered  into 
*'  with  eageTnefs,  not  only  by  fenators,  knights,  and  fol- 
*'  diers,  but  even  by  women  ;  all*  of  them  entertaining  no 
*'  lefs  hatred  to  Nero,  than  afFeftion  to  Calp.  Piso,  who 
*'  was  of  the  Calpurnian  family,  and  who,  by  his  father's 
*'  fide,  was  allied  to   many  of  the  moft  illuftrious   houfes 
among  the  nobility.     He  had  rendered  himfelf  extremelv 
popular,  either  by  virtue,  or  by  the  appearance  of  it.  His 
eloquence  had  always  been  employed  in  defence  of  the 
people  :  He  was  liberal  to  his  friends  ;  and   to    flrangers 
perfcclly  complaifant,  and  refpedful.    He  had  fbme  lucky 
*'  advantages   hi  his  favour  :  he  was   tall,  'and   handfome. 
But  hjs  morals  were  far  from  being  of  the  graveft  kind  i 

*  See  Tacitus,  who  mentions  many  of  the  name. 
*•  Year  of  Rc^ne  779.  ^  Of  Rome  809. 
'  Tacit.  Annal.    lib.  xv.    cap.  xLviii. 

•  U.  C.   817.  N2R0  12. 
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•*  nor  was  he  in  the  Icaft  pariimonious  of  his  pleafures.  He 
•*  allowed  himfelf  great  indulgence  in  eafe  and  oftentation, 
*'  and  fometimes  in  luxury."  When  the  confpiracy  was 
difcovered,  all  the  chief  confpirators  were  put  to  death. 
Among  whom  were,  Plautius  Lateranus  conful  eleftj 
LucAN  the  poet;  and  his  uncle  Seneca  5  who  had,  fince 
the  death  of  B  i)  R  R  H  u  s^,  looked  upon  himfelf  to  be 
in  the  utmoft  danger.  Luc  an  is  faid  to  have.a£ted  a  very 
mean  part  upon  this  eccaiion ;  and  his  flatteries  to  the  young 
emperor,  even  fuppofing  them  written  in  the  five  firft  and 
beft  years  of  Nero's  reign,  are  fufficiently  grpfs,  to  fufpeft 
in  him  an  intolerable  bafenefs,  that  never  can  be  juftified. 
When  this  intended  attempt  for  liberty  was  firft  difconcerted. 
Pi  so  was  advifed,  by  'his  friends,  to  retire  to  the  camp, 
and  to  rely  upon  tihe  affc6tions  of  the  atmy,  and  of  the  peo- 
ple :  but  he  raflily  reje<Se4  the  advice,  and,  in  a  kind  of 
ungovernable  defpair,  .r^jred  to  his  owfi  houfe.  A  band  of 
foldiers  were  imme<Matcly  fent  to  feize  him,  ,  Before  their 
arrival,  he  had  ordered  the  veins  of  both  his  arms  to  be 
opened,  and  foon  afterwards  he  expired.  When  Pi  so  died 
Pliny  was  only  four  years  old,,vvhich,  in  point  of  time, 
makes  the  prefumption  ftrbng,  that  Calp.  Piso,  the  fubje6^ 
of  this  epiftle,  was  grandfop  to  the  conful.    ^. 

»  BuRRHus  had  inftradVed  Nero  in  the  military  fciences,  as 
Seneca  had  in  thofe  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  Burrhus  died  in 
the  814th  year  of  Romey  in  the  ninth  of  Nero^s  reign,  who  was 
fufpedted  to  have  poifoned  him. 

EPISTLE    XVIII. 
\,Pliny  to  MacIer. 

SINCE  you  are  in  health  and  happinefs,  my  con-^ 
dition  is  certainly  the  fame.  You  have  with  you 
your  wife ;  you  have  with  you  your  fon.  You  have 
the  advantage  of  a  fea  profpedt,  you  enjoy  your  foun- 
tains, your  vineyards  •,  your  fields,  and  your  moft 

•  Vitihus  fecms  a  better  reading  than  'viridibus.  There  are  va- 
rious readings  on  this  fhort  unimportant  epiftle,  which,  in  itfelf^ 
is  too  defective  of  the  eafy  manner,  or  flowing  ftyle,  that  is  loolce4 
upon  as  neceflary  to  conilitute  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  familiar 
letters.  -  de- 
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delightful  villa.  For  how  can  t  doubt  tR«  delifehtful- 
ncfs  of  your  villa,  when  the  fame  pcrfod,  berorc  he 
c^e  to  be  the  happieft  man  in  the  empire,  wai  ftill 
happier  in  that  place  ?  I  hunt  and  ihidy  in  Tu/caJrf'f 
fometimes  alternately  •,  fometimes  I  take  both  diver- 
fions  together.  Nor  can  I  yet  determite,  whfether 
foccefe  in  fporthig,  or  in  writing,  be  moft  difficult. 
Adieu. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  fcholiafts  tell  us,  that,  in  an  ancient  manufcript,  this 
letter  is  addrefTed  to  Spurinna  ;  vdidfe  Wife,  CocciA,  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  in  the  firft  epHUe'of  the  third  book, 
as  a  woman  fingularis  exempli^  and  whofe  fon  Cottivs  is 
chara£lerifed  in  the  feventh  epiftle  of  the  fecond  book.  But 
of  Macer,  and  hb  family,  we  Can  learn  no  particulan, 
although  there  are  three  epifUes  addrefled  to  him^  the  fifth  d[ 
the  third  book,  the  epiftle  now  before  us,  and  the  twentj 
fourth  epiftle  of  the  fixth  book,  in  ^Mhich  laft  we  ihall  find  a 
very  remarkable  ftory. 

In  qudfe  compofuerat  homo  felicior^  antequam  felictjffimus  fie* 
ret.  I  am  ever  forry  to  find  an  affeSed  turn  of  writing  in 
any  of  Pliny's  works.  This  particular  fentence,  which 
relates  to  Nerva,  is  an  example  of  the  ftrongeft  afl[^£bition. 
The  meaning  of  it  is,  that  Nerva  had  enjoyed  greater  hap- 
pinefs  in  a  private  ilation,  at  this  particular  place,  than  he 
afterwards  enjoyed,  when  he  became  emperor,  and  might 
be  fuppofed  then  to  be  the  happieft,  becaufe  the  greateft,  man 
in  the  kingdoixi. 

Nerva,  who  was  looked  upon  with  a  jealous  eye  by 
DoMiTi  an,  is  faid  to  have  lived  in  great  privacy,  ana  witn 
the  utmoft  caution,  at  or  near  Tareritumy  a  noble  and  an- 
cient city  of  Calabria  ;  the  moft  fotithern  part  of  the  kiT^- 
dom  of  Naples^  lying  between  the  Sicilian  and  Ionian  fea. 
In  thofe  territories  therefore  we  muft  fix  the  feat  of  MAtfiR^ 
who  probably  loved  his  eafe,  Ttirentum  itfdf  being  men- 
tioned by  Horace  with  the  epithets  molle  et  imbelle^  *'  luxuri- 
•'  ous  and  effeminate." 
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EPISTLE    XIX. 

Pliny /^Valerius  Paulinus. 

I  Perceive  how  humanely  you  ufe  your  fervants, 
wWch  tnakes  me  more  candidly  cbnfefs  to  you, 
with  what  indulgence  I  treat  mirie.  The  vcrfc  in 
HOMElEt  it  always  in  my  mind, 

Evef  like  a  father  mild  • ; 

and  that  expreflion  of  our  own,  tire  father  of  bis  fa^ 
mty.  But  although  I  were  of  a  more  rugged  and  a 
harder  difpofition,  the  illnefs  of  my  freed-man  Zo- 
siMus  muft  melt  me.  And  the  more  he  wants  adb 
of  tendernefs  at  this  tiriie,  the  more  I  think  myfelf 
obliged  to  fhe^  them  to  him.  He  is  a  man  of  pro- 
bity, of  diligence,  and  of  literature.  But,  indeed, 
his  chief  art,  and,  as  it  were,  his  particular  recom- 
mendation, is  his  excellence  in  comedy,  in  which  he 
performs  wonders.  For  his  pronunciation  is  clear, 
juft,  well  adapted,  and  graceml ;  and  he  plays  upoa 
the  harp  better,  than  is  expedted  from  a  comedian. 
He  reads  orations,  hiftory,  and  poetry  in  fuch  a  man- 
lier, as  make  them  appear  to  have  been  his  only 
J3tudy. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  accounts 
that  you  might  the  better  know,  how  many  excellen- 
cies, and  what  agreeable  qualifications  centered  iii 
this  one  fervant.  The  man  has  been  long  dear  to  me^ 
and  my  tendernefs  of  him  has  been  encreafed  by  his 
prefent  ill  ftate  of  health.  For  nature  has  fo  formed 
*,  tis,  that  nothing  excites  and  quickens  our  affeftion  fo 
much,  as  the  fear  of  lofing  the  objed  •,  a  fear,  which 
I  have  fuffered  oftner  than  oiice  on  h^  account.    Ic 

• 
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is  now  fbme  years  fince  he  was  pronouncing  a  fpeedi 
with  great  vehemence  and  eameftnefe,  when  he  fpit 
blood,  and,  upon  that  account,  being  fent  by  me 
into  Mgfpt^  after  a  long  ftay  in  that  country*  hd  re- 
turned lately  in  a  confirmed  ftate  of  health :  fince 
which,  as  he  has  exercifed  his  voice  for  many  days 
together,  he  was  threatened  with  his  old  infirmity  by 
a  little  cough,  and  afterwards  agdn  ipit  blood.  For 
which  reafon  I  am  determined  to  fend  him  to  your 
eftate  in  Forojulium^  having  often  heard  you  lay,  tjhat 
the  air  there  was  healthy,  and  the  milk  particularly 
prevalent  in  curing  diforders  of  this  kind:  I  entreat 
you  therefore  to  write  to  your  people,  to  furnifh  him 
with  a  lodging,  and  accommodate  him  with  what- 
ever elfe  he  fhall  want.  He  will  want  but  little  ;  for 
he  is  fo  fparing  and  abftemious,  that  he  hot  only  re- 
frains from  niceties,  but  even  from  things  neceflary 
for  his  health.  I  fhall  take  care  to  provide  him  with 
money,  fufficient  for  a  man  of  his  teoiperancej  and 
who  is  going  to  your  hbufe.     Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS.' 

The  quotation  from  Homer  in  this  epiftle,  z«ra7iif  f  u; 
vTTio;  7iv,  is  part  of  Helen's  fpeech,  upon  the  fight  of 
Hector's  body,  brought  back  by  Priam,  from  the  tent  rf 
Achilles.  The  whole  fpeech  is  one  of  the  moft  mafterly 
ftrokes  of  Homer's  pen.  It  is  the  conqlufion  of  his  poem, 
and  leaves  us  with  the  higheft  iinpreffions  of  Hector^s 
humanity,  and  the  tendereft  compaflion  for  Helen's  in- 
firmities, that  can  poiTibly  be  felt.  Pliny,  in  many  of  his 
letters,  fcems  remarkably  fond  of  quoting  Homer,  and  the 
ancient  writers.  If,  in  his  time,  the  works  of  antiquity 
were  fo  valuable,  and  fo  very  agreeable  to  men  of  genius, 
and  refined  literature ;  the  later  ages  have  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  numerous  authors,  who  were  contemporaries,  and 
fucceffors  to  Pliny,  and  who  are  become  ancients  to  us.  In 
familiar  letters,  clailical  quotations,  properly  introduced,  arc 
ornaments,  that  add  elegance  and  vivacity  to  the  ftyle,  and 

often 
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dten  convey  jdeas,  which  could  not  be  {o  fully  exprefl&d  in 
any  other  manner. 

Search  the  mat  andents,  and  you^Il  wiiely  find^    ' 

Thofe  are  me  trueft  mitrors  of  the  mind : 

In  them  appears  unfuUied  nature's  face. 

And  common  fenfe,  with  more  than  common  grace. 

The  charafier  of  Zosimus  in  this  epiftle,  and  the  man- 
ner of  introducing  it,  fhew  the  excellence  of  the  fer- 
vant,  and  the  benevolence  of  the  matter.  One  of  the  com- 
mentators tells  us,  the  name  of  Zosimus  is  ftill  extant  at 
Comum.  His  words  are,  ejus  memoria  adhuc  Comi  extat  irl 
Umplo  divi  Andreje  tribus  verbis  nota  ;  ZosiMUS  coNju- 
Gi  INCOMPARABILI :  "  Thete  is  extant  in  the  temple  of 
*'  5t.  Andrew  at  Comum  an  infcription  to  perpetuate  hei* 
*'  memory,  in  three  words  only  j  Zosimus  to  his  in- 
"  COMPARABLE  WIFE.*'  This  is  the  epitaph,  which  Zo- 
simus compofed  in  honour  of  his  wife.  And  although  iC 
contains  only  three  words,  two  of  which  have  no  relation 
to  her  charafter,  yet  the  third  carries  in  it  fo  extenfive  sC 
meaning,  and  leaves  us  to  conclude  fo  many  excellencies, 
that  Zosimus  himfelf  mutt  have  found  it  impoflible  td 
have  made  the  leaft  addition  in  her  praife.  The  ancients 
are  peculiarly  happy  in  their  mottos,  their  epitaphs,  ani 
their,  infcriptions.  The  moder^is  feem  to  think,  that  the 
whole  art,  and  beatity,  of  thofe  kind  of  writings,  confift 
entirely  in  their  length.  But  the  preference  may  at  once 
be  decided,  when  three  words  can  contain  a  finer  p^egyric, 
than  the  longeft  epitaph  in  Wejiminfter  abby. 

Et  quaji  infcriptioy  comaeaus.  By  the  word  infcription 
Pliny  alludes  to  the  cuftom  of  expofing  flaves  to  fale,  with 
writings  in  their  hands,  enumerating  the  feveral  performan-i" 
ces  and  accomplifhments  in  which  they  excelled.  And  the 
allufion  is  the  more  proper  towards  Zosimus,  as  be  was 
Pliny's  fi-eed-man.  But  although  Zosimus  is  particularly 
diftinguifhed  as  comcedus^  he  mutt  not  be  looked  upon  as  a 
public,  and  profefled  comedian.  The  Romans  entertained 
themfelves  in  the  evening  by  feeing  plays  a£ted,  during  the 
time  they  were  at  fupper.  Thus  Pliny,  in  the  fifteenth 
epiftle  of  the  firft  book,  fays  toSEPTicius  Clarus,  who 
had  promifed  to  fup  with  him,  ^^  You  would  have  heard  a 

Vol.  I.  Gg  «  cogiedy.'' 
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^  comedy  *.**  But  there  was  a  ^pedcs  ef  cumuly  dbfl 
acted  at  the  feveral  houfes  of  men  oJF  nmk,  waai  figve,  fif- 
fercnt  from  thofe  reprcfentationsy  which  went  under  die  ge- 
neral denomination  of  (kmaedia.  It  ifas  a  kind  of  ^uce^ 
and  was  called  AuUana  ^,  from  AuBm^  ai  town  gf  C\\wM%\i, 
where  it  was  firft  invented  :  the  chief  dcfig^  of  it  wasfniith 
and  ridicule,  not  unmixed  with  iatyr,  i^poa  partiCM!|V  pcr- 
fons  ;  and  fometimes  an  introdu£Hon  of  great  wantoaiK& 
and  debauchery.  In  thefe  diverfions  the  icrrants,  fuch  of 
them  as  had  capacity  fufficient  for  the  oocafion,  ^moe  joined 
with  the  other  a^lors,  and  had  thdr  particular  poits  aSgoel 
to  them.  ZosiMUs,  accordiiw  to  Pliny,  caDcdled  in  dm 
comic  mimicry ;  a  talent,  whi^  is  often  bom  widi  a  an% 
and,  where  it  is  not,  can  feldom  be  afliimnd  imsSsL  fucofi. 

In  fradia  tua^  qu^e  Foro-julii  pofides.  ^  The  fnwff-jfdam 
here  mentioned,  is  at  prefent  the  patria  di  FrtMiS^  wiuch  fiir> 
rendered  to  Albinus,  King  of  LombarJ^y  ii>  ^  year  of 
the  Chriftian  zra,  five  hundred  and  fixty  eight.  He  mSoA 
the  territory  into  a  dukedom,  and  beftowed  it  upon  his  oe* 
phew  GisutPHUS  ^  The  moft  part  of  it  now  belongs  t^ 
the  Venetians  J  the  refl:  to  the  emperor.  Although  this  is  tbi 
moft  northern  part  of  Italy ^  it  is  particularly  remaxkable  &r 
vines  and  delipate  fruits }  which  {hew  thie  climate  to  be 
mild  and  falutary :  otherwife,  it  muft  baye  been  an  im- 
proper refidence  for  Zosjmus,  whofe  complaints  ieem  t9 
threaten  an  immediate  decay. 

»  The  expreflion  is  {luiijjes  cometdosy  which  rendered  literallf» 
is,  *'  You  might  have  heard  thf  flayers,^''  I  imagiBe  the  ^«^& 
here  mentioned,  wferc  the  Atellanicij  if  we  may  fo  call  them,  wU 
differed  from  the  Hifirioncs,  or  common  players  ;  they  might  e^- 
lift  themfelves  into  the  army,  a  privilege,  which  was  not  allowed  1 
to  the  HtJlriMes ;  and  was  granted  only  to  freemen  of  Rome, 

^  Mmfiinr  Daciir's  note,  upon  the  2251)1  irerfe  of  Horacei 
art  of  poetry,  b  a  very  full  expiration  of  the  AulUm, 
Vide  SuETQN.  TiBERii,  cap.  XLV.  and  JuvEWAt,   Sat.  VL 

if.  71. 

^  Tacitus  fpeaks  of  />/«//,  as  a  very  and«at  and  illufiriev 
colony.  H^  fays  it  was  the  country,  in  which  his~£itker-ib-kff 
Agricola  was  bprn.  Cw^us  Jvuvs  AoRicpJ^iE'  <veteri  Hif- 
lujiri  Foro-juiiinjiitm  cohnia  ortus. 

Life  of  Agricola  by  TACityi. 
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iPLINY/^URSUS. 

TH  E  Bithymans^  in  a  Ihort  time  after  their  ac* 
cufation  of  Julius  Bassus,  b^an  another  pro* 
fecution  againft  Rufus  Varenus,  their  proconful  \ 
the  fame  Varenus,  whom  they  had  lately  defired, 
and  retained,  as  their  advocate  againft  Bassus. 
When  they  were  introduced  into  the  fenate,  they  re* 
quired  leave  to  prove  their  charge  ;  and  dien  Vare- 
nus requefted,  that  he  might  have  liberty  to  fum- 
mon  witnefles  in  defence  of  his  caufe.  This  was  op- 
pofed  by  tihe  Bithyniansy  and  the  matter  came  to  a 
debate.  I  pleaded  for  Varenus,  not  without  fuc- 
cefs  i  but  whether  well,  or  ill,  the  book,  which  con- 
tains my  pleadings,  will  fhew.  For,  in  pleadings, 
chance  has  a  great  fway  over  each  party :  memory, 
voice,  gefture,  time  itfelf,  in  a  word,  cither  the  love, 
or  hatred,  of  the  accufed,  all  contribute  both  to  de- 
preciate, and  recommend,  the  refpedtive  pleadings: 
fmt,  when  thofe  pleadings  appear,  in  a  bc>ok,  they 
then  give  no  ofience,  they  gain  no  partiality,  nor  arc 
fubjedl  to  other  incidents,  be  thofe  incidents  prolpe* 
rous,  or  not.  Fonteius  Magius,  one  of  the  jB/- 
thynians^  anfwered  me,  with  many  Wbrcls,  and  little 
matter.  It  is  a  received  cuftom  among  moft.  of  the 
Greeks^  that  volubility  of  fpeech  fupplies  the  want  of 
fubftance ;  fo  tedious,  and  fuch  infipid  fentences  do 
they  amaiS  together  in  one  breath,  as  it  were  in  a  tor- 
rent. And  therefore  Julius  Candidus  ufed  to  fey, 
in  his  polite  manner,  eloquence  was  one  tbif^j  and  h*^ 
quacity  another.  For  eloquence  has  fcarce  ever  fallert 
to  the  (hare  of  above  one,  or  two  men  *,  hay,  if  you 
will  believe  Marcus  Antonius,  it  never  Was  at-t 
tained  by  any  man :  but  what  Candidus  calls  loqua- 
city, has  been  the  peculiar  gift  of  many,  and  efpe- 
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dally  of  thofe,  who  had  moft  impudence.  The  next 
day  HoMULUs  pleaded  for  Varenus  with  great  ad- 
drefs,  force,  and  elegance;  to  whom  Nigrinus  re- 
pUed  in  a  concife  manner,  but  with  weight  and  dig- 
nity. AciLius  RuFus,  conful  eleft,  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  Bitlynians  fhould  have  Hberty  to  prove  thdr 
charge  :  he  pafled  by  the  requeft  of  Varenus  in  fi- 
lence. .  This  was  a  more  polite  manner  of  giving  his 
negative  to  it.  Cornelius  Priscus,  who  had  been 
conful,  was  for  granting  the  requeits,  both  of  the 
accufers,  and  the  accuied ;  and  the  majority  of  the 
fenate  were,  with  him. 

We  have  obtained  our  point,  thoggh  not  autho- 
rifed  by  any  law  or  cuftom  ;  yet  juft  in  itfelf.  Why 
it  is  juft,  I  (hall  not  explain  in  a  letter,  in  order  to 
your  defiring  the  whole  pleading.  For,  if  the  fay- 
ing of  Homer  be  true, 

That  novel  lays  attraft  our  ravifh'd  ears  ; 
But  old  the  mind  with  inattention  hears  •  : 

then  muft  I  take  particular  care,  in  this  addrefs  to 
you,  that  my  fpeech  does  not  loie  the  grace  of  no- 
velty, (in  which  its  chief  merit  will  confift)  by  the 
impertinence  and  length  of  my  letter.     Adieu. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  limits,  and  the  execution,  of  the  Roman  laws,  were 
equally  uncertain  under  moft  of  the  emperors.  From  the 
time  of  Augustus,  to  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan, 
juftice  and  all  legal  authority  were  fet  afide,  vice  prefidcd, 
and  virtue  was  deprefled.  In  the  reign  of  Trajan.,  equity 
and  uprightnefs  were  again  revived.  The  humanity  of  that 
emperor  was  particularly  remarkable  in  redrefling  grievance, 
and  punifliing  guilt. 

Varenus  petit,  ut  evocare  tejtes  Itceret :  ''  Varenus 
**  afked,  that  he  might  have  liberty  to  cite  witncffes.'*     AD 

•  Pope's  Odyff.  B.  i .  f,  446. 
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Civil  law  courts,  at  this  day,  life  citations  to  compel  witnefles 
to  appear.  And  therefore  we  may  explain  this  fentence,  as 
a  petition  from  V  a  re  n  us,  that  he  might  have  fome  legal 
procefs,  or  fummons,  from  the  judges,  to  compel  the  wit- 
nefles to  attend,  and  give  their  teftimony,  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed by  the  court/ ^  This  method,  at  leaft,  is  iagreeable 
to  what  is  praftifed  by  ^ the  Englifh  laws.  In  the  courts  of 
Wiftmnjler-hall^  we  have  fobpoenas  to  compel  the  witneflfes 
to  appear :  and  in  trials  before  the  privy  council,  the  wit- 
neiTes  receive  a  fummons  from  the  clerk  of  th^  council, 
wliich  if  they  difobey,  they  are  liable  to  be  puniflied  ac» 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  cafe.'  And  this  was  probably 
the  method  among  the  Romans  ;  otherwiie,  it  muft  have 
been  frultlefs  to  ateertain  a  time  for  producing  witneiles^ 
and  yet  to  allow  no  power  to  compel  thofe  witaeiles  to  ap-r 
pear.  An  expreffion.  in  the  ninth  epi|Ue  of  Plijjy^p  third 
book,  feems 'to  confirm  this  opinion.  The  words  are,  e 
tejiibus  quidam^  fiuf  iratus^  quod  evocatus  ejjit^  iwuitus^  &c, 
*'  One  of  the  witnefles  came  with  regret,  perhaps  becaufe 
**  he  was  fiimmoned."  The  tefth  invltusy  in' all  probabi-p 
lity,  would  never  have  been  prefent,  had  it  not  been  penal 
to  ftay  away. 

Pliny,  in  this  epiflle,  difplays  the.  many  advantages^ 
which  a  g^-acefu]  orsitor  poflfefles,  over  a  lefs  accomplimed 
fpeaker  ;  and  obferves,  what  impreflions  fuch  advantages  are 
aipt  to  make  upon  the  judges  ;  but  adds,  that  when  the  fever 
ral  arguments  are  recluced  into  writings  all  thefc  advantages 
are  removed,  and  the  reader  is  left  to  an  unbiafled  judge- 
ment. Llher  9jffht/fSy  liber  gratia  caret :  *'  Written  fenti- 
*'  ments  are  equally  indiflFerent  to  cenfure  or  favour."  Elo- 
quence, and  oratory  were  looked  upon  as  fuch  fuperlative 
fciences  among  the  Romans,  that  they  were  often  m'&re  at^ 
tended  to,  than  the  real  merits  of  the  caufe. 

The  diftinftion  between  eloquence  and  locjwacity^  quoted 
from  Julius  Candidus,  is  certainly  jufl:.  The  one  re- 
quired an  eminent  degree  of  genius  and  abilities  ;  nor  was  it 
attainable  without  great  pains  and  art..  The  other  required 
only  impudenoe,  and  ftrength  of  lungs.  Many  inibances 
are  daily  to  be  feen  of  the  latter,  but  very  few  of  the 
ibrmer. 

There  ard  four  other  epiftles  in  Pliny,  which  relate  tp     • 
Varenus  ;  the  fifth  and  the  thirteenth  of  the  fixth  book  ; 
^e  fijjcth  and  the  tenth  of  the  feyenth  bpok^  .     . 
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jo^.rnrr.'xr^.  He  taJ  pJi^iibsd  2  ilsoit  rryt, 
wi^kh  h^  ^e  nocice  bcdi  to  the  accufers,  and  tbe 
2/xufe5^  uax  ht  v.ould  liridly  pjt  in  esecutico  the 
drxree  of  ienate*  To  his  edid:  he  affixed  the  decree 
if(Hf,  by  v/hich  it  i^as  ordered,  "  that  ai!  pcvf^m^ 
**  VA^^  ifr^i  arr;  caufe  ^j:hatr:er  to  flead^  firculdfxtar 
^  h'Jore  their  caufe  came  cn^  that  tkej  had  gtven  wc- 
**  irjng^  had  fromifed  nothings  hadfecured  nothings  to 
**  lU  advocate^  *vukc  was  to  plead  thdr  caufe.^*  By 
ti\f\r,  words,  and  many  others,  the  advocates  are  fiar- 
biddrn  U)  talcc  (ces,  or  the  parties  to  oSer  any.  Bat^ 
%vlicn  the.  law-fuit  is  ended,  the  parties  are  pemutted 
f'l  jrjve  tlicir  advocates  ten  thoufand  *  numtni,  but 
no  more.  The  praetor,  who  prefides  over  the  court 
of  crntumviri,  being  embarrafled  by  this  decree  of 
ISfui'o.s,  took  time  to  deliberate,  whether  he  fhould 
iollow  his  example.  His  deliberation  gave  ys  a  re-r 
fnite,  which  we  did  not  expedt.  In  the  mean  time 
tnr  cdi(^t  of  Nepos  is  blamed,  or  praifed,  according 
fo  men's  dificrciit  ways  of  thinkmg^  throughout  tbe 

•  J^ual  tp  ten  fefterces :  in  Englilh  money,  to  I.  14/.  jd. 
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wliole  city.  Many  fay^  "  IFi  hdn)c  a  man^  ^ho  will 
"  fef  all  things  right.  Hkw  ?  Havi  we  never  had 
"  arrf  prators  before  him  ?  Who  is  this  tnighty  re- 
^  former  of  thepkblie  fMmers  ?  Others,  on  the  con- 
^''  traiy ,  fay.  Hi  has  done  fighi  in  beginning  his  ma-- 
**  gijiracy  in  this  manner:  be  has  enforced  the  laws  i 
^'  he  has  kept  to  the  letter,  of  fenatorial  decrees :  he 
*'  has  abolifi)ed.  a  npoji  infamous  eommtrce  \  and  will  not 
**  fuffer  the  noblefi  profeffion  to  be  thus  proftituted^  and 
**  become  venal.** «  Thefe  are  the  fentfments  of  both 
fidte;  and  vrfrich  party  will  prevail,  we  fhall  fee  by 
the  event*  It  is  certain,  nothing  is  leis  equitable, 
yet  more  comnricpn,  than  ^to  fee  honeft,  or  corrupt 
counfels,  approved  of,  or  condemned,  according  as 
they  fail,  or  prolper.  JFrom  hence  it  often  happens, 
that  the  ftme  anions  take  different  denominations, 
fdnetimes  of  zeal',  fometimes  of  vanity,  fometimes 
of  liberty,  and  fometimes  of  madnefs.     Farewell. 

OBSERVATIONS.     - 

This  epiftle  gives  us  an  infight  into  a  very  excellent  law, 
that  ought  to  he  adopted  by  all  civilized  nations  i|i  the 
world-  And  PijINY  at  the  fame  time  glances,  with  great 
difcretion  and  tenderneis,  at  thaMmiverfal  corruption,  which 
in  time  not  only  deftroyed  the  empire,  but  exnrpated  the 
^ry  name  and  language  of  the  Roman  people. 

befcenderam  in,  ymiam  Bajiltcam :  '*  I  went  dowii  into 
**  the  court  of  Julia.''  The  BaftUca  are  explaioiod  to  us 
by  Rosin  us  *.  Erant  Bajilic^  ampUJJima  it  omaufj^nia 
adificia^  in  quibusj  non  fenatorei  tnodb  deliberarey  verum  etiam 
judices  omms  generis  caufas  cogmjcere^  it  clientibus  homines 
periti  de  jiit'e  refpauden  folehant  :  quando  hi  vacabant^  merca" 
tons  ibidem  et  nummular ii  fua  tra£iabant  negatia.  From' 
hence  we  learn,  that  the  J}<7/r/iV-^  were  beautiful  and  fpacioiis 
edifices,  adapted  at  once  (o  the  courts  of  juftice,  said  to 
mercantile  negotiations.  ^  Vjx&uvius  tells  us,,  that  they 
ought  always  to  be  built  in  the  warmeft  part  of  the  town. 
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near  the  fiMum,  and  in  fudi  a  fituadon^'  as  »  beft  defisnd- 
cd  from  ftprais  and  bad  weather.  His  words  are,  BaJSi^a* 
rum  loca  adjun£iaforis^  fuam  caluUffimis  partibus  op^rt§t  cm^ 
Jiituiy  ut  perhyememfim  mokftia  tempiftatumje  coHferre  iuMU- 
mgotiatores  pojjint.  Vossxus  obferves,  that  they  'were  gene- 
rally built  oblong  like  a  (hip,  and  to  near  the  fliape  of  our 
Chriftian  churches,  that,  in  the  early  ages  of  Chriftianity, 
diurches  were  frequently  raiftd  upon  the  old  foundation  of 
the  Bafiliae,  By  the  word  defcendiranij  we  may  imagine, 
that  the  court  of  JuUa  was  placed  lower  tluui  the  other 
three  courts  of  the  gentumviri,  all  whid^were  appointed  for 
jud^g  of  fuch  matters,  as  t^  prstor  csommitted  to  t^eir 
deafion.  We  are  told  by  two  lines,  which  fomie  attribute 
to  LucAN,  others  to  Ovid^  that  a  fpear  was  the  enfieti  of 
their  authority,  and  was  cre£lcd  when  ^t  decemviri  znS  anr 
tumviri  JiUtibus  juMcanXs  *  were  fitting  in  judicature. 

Seu  trepidos  ad  jura  decern  citat  hafta  virorum^ 
Seu  firniare  jubet  cenieiu  Judice  caufipn  : 


•'  Thither  the  guilty,  fummonM  by  the  fpcar, 
Enfign  of  pow'r,  before  thofc  courts  appear  ; 
Where  caufes  by  the-  ten  great  chtefe  are  tried. 
Or  by  the  nobler  hundred  ratified. 


cc 

cc 


Ceremonies,  that  were  fe  perfefHy  eftablifhed,  and  ib  fre- 
quently put  in  praftice,  were  too  notorious  to  be  mentioned 
in  a  letter ;  otherwife  Pliny  would  probably  have  taken  no- 
tice of  the  fpear,  which  was  alfo  made  ufe  of  at  all  public 
and  private  auctions,  and  gave  rife  to  the  proverb,  fub  hajla 
*uendi. 

All  laws  were  originally  Founded  on  juftice,  wifdom  and 
candour  :  They  arc  ftridly  adhered  to,  and  rigoroufly  exe- 
cuted in  the  firft  fcttlement  of  ftate.  And  while  fuch  a  due 
pbfervance  of  equity  and  uprightnefs  is  maintained,  the  ma- 
giftrates  preferve  their  juft  power,  and  the  people  their  jult 
freedom.  But  time  and  prosperity  produce  indolence,  ava- 
rice, and  numberlefs  other  evils,  which  undermine  the  foun- 
dations of  juftice,  and  by  degrees  bring  the  fuperftru6ture 
to  the  ground.     In  our  author's  days  the  Roman  govern- 

*  The  decem'viri  ftlitihus  judicandis  arc  explained  in  the  obferva- 
tions  on  the  2d  epiille  of  book  6. 

ment 
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ment  vns  mouldering  into  decay:  and.althoa^  Nbpos* 
and  other  paiticuIaT  pcHbns,  even  Trajan  himfeff,  endea- 
voured to  revive  die  ancient  virtue,  and  to  recover  the  an- 
cient conftitution;  yet  all  thofe  endeavours  were  without 
fuccds  ;  «,  at  mofl;,  were  only  lightnings  before  death  :  for 
corruption,  in  whatever  kingdom  Qie  has  an  opportunity  to 
eftablilh  herfelf,  never  quits  her  fttuation,  till,  like  the 
plague,  flie  leaves  not  the  traces  of  humanity  behind  her. 
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